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Foreword 


Through these pages are captured the moments of history of the first half of 1982-a 

S P r5!l SaW great economic P^ess at home and renewed confidence abroad 
The economic recovery program, put into place with bipartisan cooperation began 
to take effect as prices and mterest rates declined steadily. The reduction in the rate 
of tax increases for working Americans was also a major boon to the economy as in- 

hf the FVd C °^ su ^ er confidence increased. The private sector—an essential partner 
m the Federal effort to turn the economy around—responded courageously and en¬ 
thusiastically to the call for renewed cooperation. And our colleagues in the State and 
ocal governments gave new life to the concept of federalism, as*weworkedtogether 
to let the people decide their future. 8 er 

, a ?l S f T nd a Slr ,° n T g and confident America-willing to accept our position as 
leader of the free world. In my meetings in Washington and in Europe the message 

oles Tie S? C ° nSiStenb ^ ^ Stat6S mUSt 8 ^ d firm for freedom 'Z Jl P T 
vlbnld a^S 1 we gr6W Str ° n S er > as Phonal relationships between leaders were de- 
veloped and as we renewed our dedication to work together for our common aims 

increaf- 1Sh h° rS “ i* 1 ® Caribbean > too > P^yed an important role in our work toward 
increasing hemispheric unity, as our Caribbean Basin Initiative brought our neigh 
bors to the south to their rightful place at the forefront of our foreign policy 

wh'chwfsawlhfi? ^ ° f h ,° Pe ^ °PP ort ^ty for America-a time in 

a * b glnmng °* r f newed economic and international strength. It was 
ca ? s hMory d tlme> 31101111686 P a S es document this very special era of Ameri- 



crvAJLQxk. 





Preface 


This book contains the papers and speeches of the 40th President of the United 
States that were issued by the Office of the Press Secretary during the period Janu- 
ary 1 July 2, 1982. The material has been compiled and published by the Office of 
mbiistration ReglSter ’ National Archives and Records Service, General Services Ad- 

The material is presented in chronological order, and the dates shown in the head- 
mgs are the dates of the documents or events. In instances when the release date 
xr e ^ S J r °u 1 tRe dat , e tbe document itself, that fact is shown in the textnote. Every 
effort has been made to ensure accuracy. Tape recordings of Presidential remarks are 
used to protect against errors in transcription, and signed documents are checked 
against the original to verify the correct printing. Textnotes, footnotes, and cross ref¬ 
erences have been provided by the editors for purposes of identification or clarity 
Speeches were delivered in Washington, D.C., unless indicated. The times noted are 
local tunes. AU materials that are printed full-text in the book have been indexed in 
the subject and name indexes. 

thw a ? erS , begu ? in 1957 111 response to a recommendation of 

the National Historical Publications Commission. An extensive compilation of mes- 

n 3 n er ! 0f i the Pre j ide ^ s covering the period 1789 to 1897 was assembled 
by i^onn o' Rlch f rdson and published under congressional authority between 1896 
and 1899. Since then, various private compilations have been issued, but there was 
no uniform publication comparable to the Congressional Record or the United States 

C ? u ^ t R ?P° rts u Many Presidential papers could be found only in the form of 
mimeographed White House releases or as reported in the press. The Commission 
therefore recommended the estabhshment of an official series in which Presidential 
writings, addresses, and remarks of a public nature could be made available. 

. , Tb f Commission’s recommendation was incorporated in regulations of the Admin¬ 
istrative Committee of the Federal Register, issued under section 6 of the Federal 

Federalffijgulationf ^ 15 °^’ wbich may be found hi Title I, Part 10, of the Code of 

publication the Public Pa P ers series > the Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents, was begun in 1965 to provide a broader range of Presiden¬ 
tial materials on a more timely basis to meet the needs of the contemporary reader. 
Beginning with the administration of Jimmy Carter, the Public Papers series expand¬ 
ed its coverage to include all material as printed in the Weekly Compilation That 
coverage provides a listing of the President’s daily schedule and meetings, when an¬ 
nounced, an cl other items of general interest issued by the Office of the Press Secre- 
tary. Also included are hsts of the President’s nominations submitted to the Senate, 
materials released by the Office of the Press Secretary that are not printed full-text 
m the book and acts approved by the President. This information appears in the ap¬ 
pendixes at the end of the book. p 

“''“I, 1110 ad mTtrations of Presidents Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and Carter are also available. 

n .T bl ? sen ?f 18 under the direction of John E. Byrne, Director, and Robert E. Lewis, 
Director of the Presidential Documents and Legislative Division, Office of the Feder- 



al Register, and is produced by tide Presidential Documents Unit, Brenda A. Robeson, 
Chief. Editors of this book were Wilma P. Greene, Katherine A. Mellody, and Ken¬ 
neth R. Payne, assisted by Judith B. Craine, William K. Banks, and Walter W. Rice. 

White House liaison was provided by Larry M. Speakes, Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Deputy Press Secretary. The frontispiece and photographs used in the 
portfolio were supplied by the White House Photo Office. The frontispiece is from a 
rally in Bloomington, Minnesota, for Senator Davidi Durenberger, February 8. 

The typography and design of the book were developed by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office under the direction of Danford L. Sawyer, Jr., Public Printer. 


Robert M. Warner 
Archivist of the United States 


Gerald P. Carmen 
Administrator of General Services 
April 1983 
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Remarks on New Year’s Day 
January 1, 1982 


Thank you, Michael, and good morning. 

Although I know most of the world cele¬ 
brates the New Year with us today, I think 
this holiday is an especially American tradi¬ 
tion. Most of us are at home or with our 
families this morning, getting ready to 
watch the splendor of parades and excite¬ 
ment of football. Later pur families will 
gather around the dinnertable, and well 
pray for guidance and strength in the New 
Year. Today we take a short and well- 
earned break from the building and indus¬ 
try and enterprise that make our country 
strong. We pause to reflect on the values of 
God and family and freedom that make us 
great. 

I wish both teams this afternoon the best 
of luck, but Iowa has a special place in my 
heart. Years ago I broadcast their football 
games on WHO in Des Moines. I find spe¬ 
cial meaning in that this New Year’s Day 
this Hawkeye team has made it to the Rose 
Bowl. 

You see, when I knew them back in the 
thirties, the Hawkeyes were struggling to 
get out of one of those low periods that 
come every once in a while to a school and 
a team. The first game I broadcast turned 
out to be the game in which Iowa scored its 
first touchdown against a Big Ten team in 3 
years. And that marked a turning point in 
Hawkeye fortunes. 

Coach Ossie Solem took Iowa on the 


comeback trail with men like Zud Scham- 
mel, Dick Crayne, Ozzie Simmons, Ted Os- 
maloski, the Fisher brothers, and so many 
others. Then followed the Ironmen under 
Coach Eddie Anderson with the immortal 
Nile Kinnick. A similar team will play the 
Washington Huskies today. 

Like the Iowa Ironmen, we Americans 
are known for dreaming with our eyes wide 
open. We live our dreams and make them 
come true. Our ideas and energies combine 
in a dynamic force. The kind of force that 
brought the Hawkeyes to Pasadena enables 
America to overcome great odds. We call it 
the American spirit. 

In 1982 this country faces serious chal¬ 
lenges. We’re gripped by a recession 
brought on by decades of government mis¬ 
management. But we’re making a new be¬ 
ginning as a nation. The road to recovery is 
never easy. But America is no stranger to 
challenges. We need only live up to our 
convictions to set things right. We need 
only believe in ourselves, in our country, 
and in tomorrow. 

Happy New Year. 

Note: The President’s remarks were filmed 
for broadcast on the NBC network. 

In his opening remarks , the President re¬ 
ferred to actor Michael London, guest com¬ 
mentator for NBC’s coverage of the Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses Parade in Pasadena , Calif 


Remarks to the People of Foreign Nations on New Year’s Day 
January 1, 1982 


It is indeed an honor for me to be able to 
extend to all of you on behalf of the people 
of the United States best wishes for a 
Happy New Year. We look forward to the 
coming year as a time of opportunity. We 


hope and pray that good will and honesty 
will prevail and that mankind will be a little 
better for the things which we as individ¬ 
uals and as a nation will do in the year 
ahead. 
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This last year in the United States was a 
time of rededication to fundamental Ameri¬ 
can economic and political concepts, as 
mandated by the people in the elections of 
1980. After a period of increase in govern¬ 
ment power, the American people decided 
that the time had come to move away from 
state control and regulation; move toward 
something more consistent with our belief 
in freedom and individual liberty. 

The United States in these last 12 months 
has been blessed with peace, and peace re¬ 
mains our goal. Our military strength is 
dedicated to this noble end. 

Consistent with this, on November 18th 
and on behalf of the American people, I 
proposed to the Soviet Union a removal of 
the nuclear weapons threatening Europe. 
Negotiations between our two nations will 
continue this effort in the months ahead. 
The United States has offered a plan to 
eliminate all land-based, intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles on the European continent. 
Were uging the Soviet Union to join us in 
reaching that goal. 

We take no joy in using our resources to 
produce weapons of war. During the last 10 
years, the United States reduced the size of 
its Armed Forces and decreased its military 
spending. Sadly, this gesture was met by a 
massive buildup of Soviet armed forces. Let 
us hope the current opportunity for arms 
reduction is not lost. The Soviet Union 
should realize that its resources might 
better be spent on meeting the needs of its 
people, rather than producing instruments 
of destruction. 

In 1981 senseless violence continued to 
plague the world. A great man in Egypt, a 
man of peace, was murdered. An attempt 
was made on the life of Pope John Paul, 
almost robbing the world of this sincere 
man of God. I, too, had occasion to realize 
that we must use what time we have to 
further those values which will last after we 
as individuals are gone. 

A former President of the United States 
once said: “The chief ideal of the American 
people is idealism . . . America is a nation 
of idealists.” Well, that’s as true today as 
when President Calvin Coolidge spoke 
those words back in 1925. 


Americans remain dedicated to those 
concepts of liberty that have provided our 
people with freedom and abundance. Fur¬ 
thermore, we’re a nation composed of 
people who have come here from every 
corner of the world, people of all races and 
creeds who have learned to live together in 
peace and prosperity. Perhaps you know 
someone or have relatives who now live 
here. Well, they’re every bit as American as 
those who came here two centuries ago 
seeking freedom. In a very real sense all 
people who long for freedom are our fellow 
countrymen. That love of freedom is what 
brought us or our ancestors to this land. 

Because of this special American charac¬ 
ter, our hearts go out to those who suffer 
oppression. Last year we saw the workers of 
Poland struggle to edge their country closer 
to freedom—and instead, they were given 
bloodshed and oppression. We saw the cou¬ 
rageous people of Afghanistan battle against 
tremendous odds trying to cast off foreign 
domination. 

During my lifetime, I have seen the rise 
of fascism and communism. Both philos¬ 
ophies glorify the arbitrary power of the 
state. These ideologies held, at first, a cer¬ 
tain fascination for some intellectuals. But 
both theories fail. Both deny those God- 
given liberties that are the inalienable right 
of each person on this planet; indeed they 
deny the existence of God. Because of this 
fundamental flaw, fascism has already been 
destroyed, and the bankruptcy of commu¬ 
nism has been laid bare for all to see—a 
system that is efficient in producing ma¬ 
chines of war hut cannot feed its people. 

Americans begin this new year with a re¬ 
newed commitment to our ideals and with 
confidence that the peace will be main¬ 
tained and that freedom for all men will 
ultimately prevail. So, wherever you are, 
America sends to you a New Year’s wish of 
good will. To all who yearn to breathe free, 
who long for a better life, we think of you; 
we pray for you; we’re with you always. 

Note: The President’s remarks were filmed 
for broadcast on television by the United 
States International Communication 
Agency. 
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Letter Accepting the Resignation of Richard V. Allen as Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
January 4, 1982 


Dear Dick: 

Over the past year, you have served our 
Nation with great distinction as my assistant 
for national security affairs. You have pro¬ 
vided me with invaluable advice and coun¬ 
sel over the years of our association and I 
am grateful for your constant loyalty and 
dedication. 

Thus it is with deep regret that I accept 
your resignation as Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for National Security Affairs. I am 
pleased, however, that you will continue to 
serve our Administration in a new assign¬ 
ment. 

As you leave your post, I want you to 
know that you do so with my confidence, 
trust and admiration for your personal in¬ 
tegrity and your exemplary service to the 
Nation. 

Nancy and I extend our best wishes to 
you and your family. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 

[Mr. Richard V. Allen, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 20500] 


Dear Mr. President, 

I herewith submit to you my resignation 
as Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. 

It has been a rare privilege and a high 
honor to serve in your Administration, and 
before that in the years of your campaign 
for the Presidency. You have created 
memories which will accompany me and 
my family forever, and your trust and confi¬ 
dence are a source of deep pride and satis¬ 
faction. 

In accordance with your request that I 
continue to serve the Administration, I shall 
be pleased to undertake the interim task we 
discussed. 

Sir, you have my high esteem and my 
warm good wishes as you continue in the 
second year of your historic Presidency. 

Faithfully, 

Dick 

Richard V. Allen 

[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Resignation of 
Richard V. Allen as Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs and the Designation of William P. Clark for the Position 
January 4, 1982 


The President today accepted with deep 
regret the resignation of Richard V. Allen as 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. 

In his place, the President named William 
P. Clark, currently Deputy Secretary of 
State, to become his new national security 
adviser. 

In a private meeting this afternoon, the 
President told Mr. Allen that he greatly ap¬ 


preciated the service that he had per¬ 
formed for him over the past year and in 
earlier years. In the President’s view, Mr. 
Allen has made an outstanding contribution 
to the construction and development of a 
strong national security policy for the 
Nation. 

The President also reported to Mr. Allen 
his pleasure that both the investigation by 
the Justice Department and a recently com- 
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pleted study by the White House Counsel's 
office had revealed no wrongdoing on Mr. 
Allen’s part. 

At the same time, both Mr. Allen and he 
agreed that, in view of the controversy of 
recent weeks, it would be better for all con¬ 
cerned to seek a change in responsibilities. 
Toward that end, the President asked Mr. 
Allen to serve as his consultant for an in¬ 
definite period to assist in the organization 
of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad¬ 
visory Board. 

Mr. Clark brings to his new post at the 
White House a distinguished record of serv¬ 
ice in California and, more recently, at the 
State Department. 

In consultation with the members of the 
National Security Council, Mr. Clark in his 


new role will be responsible for the devel¬ 
opment, coordination, and implementation 
of national security policy, as approved by 
the President. In addition, he will be re¬ 
sponsible for providing staff support and for 
administering the National Security Coun¬ 
cil. As Assistant to the President for Nation¬ 
al Security Affairs, Mr. Clark will have a 
direct reporting relationship to the Presi¬ 
dent. 

This expanded role for the Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
as announced today, will implement recom¬ 
mendations made to the President by the 
Counsellor to the President, Edwin Meese 
III, following a review of the national 
security process. 


Nomination of Hugh W. Foster To Be Alternate Executive Director 
of the Inter-American Development Bank 

January 5 ’ 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Hugh W. Foster to be Al¬ 
ternate Executive Director of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. He would 
succeed Eugene Jay Finkel. 

Since 1969 Mr. Foster has been with 
Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco, Calif. He 
is currently vice president and area man¬ 
ager, Asia Pacific Division. He was vice 
president and area manager, Mexico City, 
in 1978-80; vice president and representa¬ 
tive, Mexico City, in 1977-78; vice presi¬ 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Harold J. Buoy to be a 
member of the National Productivity Advi¬ 
sory Committee. 

Mr. Buoy is international president of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 


dent and area manager, China Sea Area, in 
1975-77; assistant vice president and area 
manager, Australasia Area, in 1974-75; and 
assistant vice president and international 
banking officer, Australia, in 1970-74. 

He graduated from Colgate University 
(A.B., 1965) and Stanford University Gradu¬ 
ate School of Business (M.B.A., 1969). He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
San Francisco, Calif. He was bom Decem¬ 
ber 13, 1943, in Baltimore, Md. 


a Member of the National 


and Helpers, AFLr-CIO, an international 
labor organization of some 150,000 mem¬ 
bers. For the past 11 years, he has guided 
the affairs of the International Brotherhood. 

Mr. Buoy has spent most of his working 
life serving the labor movement, beginning 
his career in 1941 in a boilermaker appren- 


Appointment of Harold J. Buoy as 
Productivity Advisory Committee 
January 5' 1982 
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ticeship on the Wabash Railroad. World War II. He is married and resides in 

He served as a member of the 100th In- Kansas City, Kans. He was bom July 30, 
fen try Division, Seventh Army, during 1921, in Kansas City. 


Remarks of the President and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany Following Their Meetings 
January 5, 1982 


The President. Chancellor Schmidt and I 
have just concluded another of our meet¬ 
ings at a critical moment in world affairs. 
The primary topic on our minds, of course, 
was Poland and the imposition of martial 
law in that unhappy land. 

We thoroughly discussed the extent of 
Soviet involvement in the repression being 
waged against the Polish people and the 
need for forceful Western measures to 
induce both the Polish and Soviet authori¬ 
ties to lift martial law, release all those who 
have been detained, and permit resumption 
of a national dialog leading to genuine 
reform. 

In that connection, I reviewed with the 
Chancellor the series of steps that I had 
announced in my Christmas message and 
on December 29th. I emphasized my belief 
that a tangible Alliance response to the 
Polish crisis must be made now. Should we 
fail to insist that the Soviet Union stop pres¬ 
suring Poland directly and indirectly, the 
gravest consequences for international rela¬ 
tions could ensue. 

Our conversations today covered a wide 
range of related political, security, and eco¬ 
nomic issues. For example, we discussed the 
importance of the negotiations on interme¬ 
diate nuclear forces in Geneva which began 
on November 30th and our hope that the 
Soviet Union will avoid sterile propaganda 
and respond constructively to our zero-level 
proposal for genuine reduction of nuclear 
arms. 

Other international issues on our agenda 
included the prospects for strategic arms 
reduction talks—what we call START; the 
situation in Central America, in the Middle 
East, and in southern Africa; and the status 
of the CSCE [Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe] process, particular¬ 


ly in light of the Polish crisis. 

We also reiterated the concern we both 
feel over the continued Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan and our support for initia¬ 
tives by the European Parliament and the 
United States Congress to establish March 
21st as Afghanistan Day. 

For its part, the United States, through 
the U.S. International Communication 
Agency, is today releasing for overseas dis¬ 
tribution a book which eloquently docu¬ 
ments the human face of the Afghan strug¬ 
gle against Soviet invasion ^forces. I have 
personally presented a copy to Chancellor 
Schmidt. 

Above all, we agreed on the importance 
of the U.S.-German partnership and the 
need for continued close consultations. We 
hope to broaden and deepen these contacts. 
We also make clear to public opinion in 
both countries, especially the younger gen¬ 
eration, the responsibility that we all share 
of maintaining both our friendship and our 
commitment to the one instrument which 
has kept peace for over 30 years—the 
North Atlantic Alliance. 

Chancellor Schmidt, welcome. 

The Chancellor. Thank you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. Ladies and gentlemen, I can fully sub¬ 
scribe to what your President just told you 
about the contents and the results of our 
discussions. There are three points which I 
would like to stress. 

Number one, as regards the sad events in 
Poland, I had a chance to relay to the Presi¬ 
dent the results of the meeting of 10 for¬ 
eign secretaries of the 10 European 
member countries of the European Com¬ 
munity who met in Brussels yesterday 
morning on that question. And the Presi¬ 
dent was satisfied with that. He welcomed 
that statement. It includes the three points 
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which the President just has made as re¬ 
gards the lifting of martial law, the free¬ 
ing—the release of the prisoners, and the 
taking up again of the dialog within Poland 
between the different social and political 
factors, including Solidarnosc. 

It was rather easy for the German Gov¬ 
ernment to come to that resolution in Brus- 
sels yesterday morning, because we could 
act on the basis of a resolution which was 
taken almost unanimously in the German 
Parliament on the 18th of December, 6 
days before Christmas and 5 days after the 
Polish event. The resolution was taken after 
discussion upon a speech which I gave to 
my Parliament, and it already then com¬ 
prised the three points which we have just 
now reiterated. 

Secondly, I would like to stress what the 
President has said about the overriding im¬ 
portance of the Geneva talks on arms con¬ 
trol, arms reduction especially, in the field 
of Euro-strategic nuclear weapons or inter¬ 
medium-range nuclear weapons as they are 
being called in this country. INF is the 
mostly used abbreviation. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you, Mr. President, for that effort, 
especially for the outlook you have given to 
the world and given to your allies in 
Europe and given to us Germans in particu¬ 
lar, in your moving and at the same time 
foresighted speech at the 18th of 
November, dealing with that subject. 

Thirdly, I would like to mention that the 


President and his secretaries and aides, as 
well as Foreign Secretary Genscher and I 
and our aides, have also talked about the 
economic situation of the world. I would 
not hide from you the fact that we are wor¬ 
ried about the high rate of interest— [in¬ 
audible] —all over the globe, in the middle 
of a deep recession, and both of us feel that 
joint effort is necessary to jointly get out of 
that recession in order not to plunge into a 
worldwide depression. 

In the end, Mr. President, I would like to 
take the opportunity again to thank you for 
your hospitality, to thank you for the discus¬ 
sions we had, to thank your secretaries as 
well. I would also like to, as well, on behalf 
of my wife, to thank the American nation 
for the friendly hospitality which has been 
shown to us during our short stay for a holi¬ 
day in Florida. 

Let me assure our American friends that 
the great, vast majority of Germans stand 
firm for the alliance with the United States 
and will, as in the past, also in the present 
and in the future, hold the German-Ameri¬ 
can friendship in very high esteem. We 
think that it’s a decisive factor in our na¬ 
tional life. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:37 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House as 
Chancellor Schmidt was departing. Earlier 
in the day, the President and the Chancel- 
lor met in the Oval Office and then attend¬ 
ed a luncheon in the State Dining Room. 


Joint Statement Following a Meeting With Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of the Federal Republic of Germany 
January 5 , 1982 


The President and the Chancellor on Jan¬ 
uary 5, 1982 held extensive talks in which 
Secretary of State Haig and Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Genscher participated. The Chancellor 
also met with Vice President Bush, Secre¬ 
tary Weinberger, and senior administration 
officials and with leaders of Congress. 

The President and the Chancellor had a 
thorough exchange of views on the situation 


in Poland. They expressed grave concern 
about the imposition of martial law, which 
has resulted in the suppression of the funda¬ 
mental rights of Polish citizens in violation 
of international agreements, including the 
Final Act of Helsinki, the United Nations 
Charter, and the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights. 

The Chancellor informed the President 
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about the final communique issued by the 
Foreign Ministers of the member countries 
of the European Communities on January 4. 
The President welcomed this statement. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed 
on their analysis of the Polish situation. 
They noted that contrary to the undertak¬ 
ing of the Polish leadership to reestablish 
liberty and” the process of reform, repres¬ 
sion and violation of basic human rights in 
Poland continues. 

The President and the Chancellor call 
again on the Polish authorities to end the 
state of martial law, to release those arrest¬ 
ed, and to restore the dialog with the 
Church and Solidarity. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed 
that developments in Poland demonstrate 
once again the obvious inability of the Com¬ 
munist system to accept those changes nec¬ 
essary to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
their peoples. This endangers public confi¬ 
dence in cooperation between East and 
West and seriously affects international rela¬ 
tions and stability. 

They both noted the responsibility of the 
Soviet Union for developments in Poland 
and expressed concern about the serious 
pressure it is bringing to bear against Polish 
efforts for renewal. They insist Poland be 
allowed to resolve its problems without ex¬ 
ternal interference. 

The President and the Chancellor reiter¬ 
ated their position that any military inter¬ 
vention in Poland would have the gravest 
consequences for international relations and 
would fundamentally change the entire in¬ 
ternational situation. 

The President explained the economic 
measures taken by the United States with 
regard to the Soviet Union. The Chancellor 
informed the President that the Federal Re¬ 
public, together with its partners in the Eu¬ 
ropean Community, will undertake close 
and positive consultations in this regard 
with the United States and with other West¬ 
ern states in order to define what decisions 
will best serve their common objectives and 
avoid any step which could undermine 
their respective actions. They welcomed 
the agreement of the NATO Allies to hold a 
special Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Brus¬ 
sels next week for further discussion of 
these matters. 


The Chancellor drew the President’s at¬ 
tention to the resolution passed on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1981, in which the Bundestag, in 
agreement with the Federal Government, 
decided to hold in abeyance official eco¬ 
nomic aid to Poland as long as the present 
regime continues its oppression of the 
Polish people. The President reiterated his 
previous statement that further assistance 
by the United States to the Government of 
Poland is not possible under present cir¬ 
cumstances. The President and the Chan¬ 
cellor expressed their hope that the course 
of developments in Poland would permit 
their countries to review these decisions. 

The President and the Chancellor ex¬ 
pressed their solidarity with the Polish 
people and their readiness to continue hu¬ 
manitarian aid provided that it directly 
benefits the people. In this context, the 
President informed the Chancellor that 
American labor and other private groups 
are working together to organize a day of 
solidarity with the Polish people on January 
30. 

In view of the grave developments in 
Poland, which constitute a serious violation 
of the Helsinki Final Act, the President and 
the Chancellor agreed that the Madrid Con¬ 
ference on the implementation of the Hel¬ 
sinki Final Act should deal with the situa¬ 
tion as soon as possible at the level of For¬ 
eign Ministers. They will take action as ap¬ 
propriate within the framework of the 
United Nations with a view to denouncing 
the violation of human rights as well as acts 
of violence. Other measures will be consid¬ 
ered as the situation in Poland develops. 

They welcomed the initiatives by the Eu¬ 
ropean Parliament and the U.S. Congress to 
establish March 21 as “Afghanistan Day” to 
express common hope and support for the 
people of Afghanistan, agreed that the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan must end, 
and demanded the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan and respect for the 
right of the Afghan people to choose an 
independent and non-aligned government. 

The President and the Chancellor under¬ 
lined the significance of arms control as an 
indispensable element of their common 
security policy. They reaffirm their deter¬ 
mination to continue their efforts for effec- 
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ti ye arms control. In this context the Chan- 
cellor expressed his deep appreciation of 
the President’s speech of November 18, 
1981, and welcomed the initiatives for a 
comprehensive arms control policy it con¬ 
tains. 

The President and the Chancellor also 
stressed the great importance of current 
economic issues. In this context, the Chan¬ 
cellor referred to the danger of a world¬ 
wide depression and ensuing far reaching 
political hazards that may arise if the 
industrial countries fail to agree on a 
common strategy to combat unemploy- 
ment. The Chancellor emphasized in partic- 
ular the strategic significance of social and 
economic stability in the industrial coun- 
tries of the West as an important element 
in the maintenance of a stable East-West 
balance. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed 
that protectionism is to be rejected and 
stated their resolve to work for a maximum 
degree of freedom in international trade. 

They also noted that their Governments 
were following policies aimed at reducing 
significantly the level of interest rates 
through control of budget deficits, combat¬ 
ing inflation, and overcoming the recession. 


The two leaders emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of close bilateral and multilateral con¬ 
sultations at all levels between the mem¬ 
bers of the Western Alliance. 

The President and the Chancellor under¬ 
lined the close and trusting relationship be¬ 
tween the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. They agreed on the 
need to maintain and deepen U.S.-German 
friendship by furthering and broadening 
mutual contacts and, in particular, a better 
understanding among the members of the 
younger generation. 

To this effect, they noted with satisfaction 
that Secretary of State Haig and Foreign 
Minister Genscher have named coordina¬ 
tors in their respective departments for 
American-German relations. In the State 
Department the duties have been assigned 
to Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State for European Affairs. In the 
Foreign Office the duties will be assumed 
by Minister of State, Dr. Hildegard Hamm- 
Bruecher. 

Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the joint statement made availa¬ 
ble by the Office of the Press Secretary. The 
statement was not issued as a White House 
press release. 


Statement About Continuation of 
the Military Selective Service Act 
January 7, 1982 

Last July I established a Presidential Mili¬ 
tary Manpower Task Force chaired by De¬ 
fense Secretary Weinberger. One of the 
mandates of the Task Force was to examine 
the cases for and against continued military 
registration, as well as to review other 
issues affecting military manpower. 

I have now received the report of the 
Task Force and the recommendations of its 
members. On the basis of their findings, I 
have decided to continue registration. 

Make no mistake: The continuation of 
peacetime registration does not foreshadow 
a return to the draft. I remain firm in my 
conviction, stated in 1980, that “Only in the 


the Registration Program Under 


most severe national emergency does the 
Government have a claim to the mandatory 
service of its young people.” No such emer¬ 
gency now exists, and registration is in no 
way a proxy for conscription. 

However, we live in a dangerous world. 
In the event of a future threat to national 
safety, registration could save the United 
States as much as 6 weeks in mobilizing 
emergency manpower. 

This administration remains steadfast in 
its commitment to an all-volunteer defense 
force. In 1981 we demonstrated that, in a 
healthy, just society, men and women will 
serve their country freely when given the 
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proper encouragement, incentives, and re¬ 
spect. All services met their recruiting 
goals, test scores improved dramatically, 
and recruits included the highest propor¬ 
tion of high school graduates ever. Just as 
volunteer warriors won American 
independence more than two centuries ago, 
they stand as proud guardians of our free¬ 
dom today. 

I know that this generation of young 
Americans shares the sense of patriotism 


and responsibility that past generations 
have always shown. All that the action I 
have taken today requires is that young 
men when they reach their 18th birthday 
provide their name, address, and social 
security number to the Selective Service or 
at any U.S. Post Office. Late registrations 
are being accepted, and I have instructed 
the Department of Justice to make provi¬ 
sion for a grace period for late registrants. 


Appointment of James S. Rosebush as Deputy Assistant to the 

President 

January 8, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint James S. Rosebush to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President. He will 
also assume the role of Chief of Staff for 
East Wing Operations, effective February 1, 
1982. He will continue to report to Michael 
K. Deaver, Deputy Chief of Staff and Assist¬ 
ant to the President. Mr. Rosebush will suc¬ 
ceed Peter McCoy. 

Since August 1981, Mr. Rosebush has 
been Special Assistant to the President 
working on the private sector initiatives. He 
joined the administration in May as Direc¬ 
tor, Office of Business Liaison, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. Prior to this he had 
responsibility for a $10 million corporate 
contributions program at the Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio. Before assuming his position 
with Standard Oil he was a vice president 
for the National Chamber Foundation, a 


public policy research organization, and 
Citizens Choice, a national grassroots, tax¬ 
payers lobby, both affiliated with the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

He also held positions with the C. S. Mott 
Foundation, Flint, Mich., and the Associated 
Foundations of Greater Boston, now the As¬ 
sociation of New England Grantmakers. 

Mr. Rosebush, who was bom in Flint, 
Mich., received his B.A. from Principia Col¬ 
lege, Elsah, Ill., and his M.A. in public af¬ 
fairs from the Boston University. He taught 
corporate public issues and the history of 
philanthropy at both Georgetown Universi¬ 
ty and the George Washington University. 

He is married to the former Nancy Pauli 
of Connecticut, and they have two daugh¬ 
ters, Claire and Lauren. They reside in 
Washington. 


Exchange With Reporters on Unemployment Rates 
January 8 , 1982 


Q. What about unemployment? 

Q. Meese! 

Q. What about the unemployment fig¬ 
ures? 

Q. What do you have against Mr. Meese? 
Why are you trying to rout him out? 

The President What? 


Q. Meese. 

Q. Unemployment. 

Q. Take your choice. 

The President We’ll take that one from— 
Meese? 

Q. Meese. 

The President That is an entire invention 
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that has never been heard of, and there is 
not one shred of truth in it. 

(?* What is “whole cloth?” 1 

The President What? 

Q. What is whole cloth, anyway? 

The President. Well, the older generation 
knows that as an expression for falsehood. 

Q. What about the unemployment fig¬ 
ures? 

The President The unemployment fig¬ 
ures? Well, I think it’s tragic. It’s been 
coining on for a long time. Fm hoping—and 
that’s why we have our program in place, 
and I think it’s the only way to get us back 
to where we can provide the jobs for the 
people. I don’t know of any other way to do 
it. But if you’ll remember, there were 2 
million who lost their jobs in the last 6 
months of 1980, during the election. And 
then we held our own for a while until this 
recession came along. 

Q. Web, is it necessary to bring down 
inflation? Do we have to- 

The President. No. And anyone who sug¬ 
gests that this is a deliberate part of bring- 
ing down inflation is, again, inventing some¬ 
thing out of whole cloth. No. This is a result 
of, particularly, two industries that have 
been hard hit—in large part due to the high 
interest rates—the automobile industry and 
the housing industry. These are the two 
greatest sources. And of course it spreads 
there then to associated industries. But we 
want to do everything we can to get the 


economy back on track, and that’s what I 
think our program will do. 

Q. When will it start picking up? 

The President Well, I think that all of us 
expect that there’s going to be a few 
months of [a] low period; we can’t help 
that. But I think that as we get down 
toward the spring and going into the 
summer, we’re going to see the economy 
begin to come back. 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. Last question. 

Q. Do you think it’ll get worse before it 
gets better? 

The President. There may be a slight, ad¬ 
ditional fluctuation in the unemployment 
rates before it begins to turn up. Hope not, 
but that can happen. 

Q. Are you going to meet Brezhnev? 

The President What? 

Q. There’s a news story that you’re going 
to renew your efforts to meet Brezhnev. 

The President Oh. We’ve always had in 
mind a meeting with Brezhnev, and that’s 
still in the works. 

Q, Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Meese wants to be Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture! [Laughter] 

The President That’s the job I want. 

Note: The exchange began at 3:16 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House as the 
President was leaving for a weekend stay at 
Camp David, Md. 


Nomination of Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., To Be Deputy Secretary of 
State 

January 8, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., to 
he Deputy Secretary of State. He would 


1 Earlier in the day , Deputy Press Secre¬ 
tary Lurry M. Speakes , in his press briefing , 
had reported that the President had said 
about a press report that Counsellor to the 


succeed William P. Clark. 

Mr. Stoessel is currently Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs. Previously he 


President Edwin Meese III would be leaving 
his position that “the matter is made up 
entirely out of whole cloth . ” 
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was Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1976-80 and was Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. in 1974-76. In 1972-74 Mr. 
Stoessel was Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs. He was Ambassador to 
Poland in 1968-72. 

In 1965-68 Mr. Stoessel was Deputy As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for European Af¬ 
fairs and served as Deputy Chief of Mission 


in Moscow in 1963-65. He was a political 
officer in Paris in 1961-63. He held a vari¬ 
ety of diplomatic positions in Caracas, 
Moscow, Bad Nauheim, and Paris in 1942- 
61. 

Mr. Stoessel graduated from Stanford Uni¬ 
versity (1941). He was bom January 24, 
1920. 


Nomination of Lawrence S. Eagleburger To Be an Under Secretary 
of State 
January 8, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
to be Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs. Mr. Eagleburger would succeed 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr. 

Mr. Eagleburger is currently Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs. He 
was Ambassador to Yugoslavia in 1977-80 
and Deputy Under Secretary for Manage¬ 
ment in 1975-77. Mr. Eagleburger was Ex¬ 
ecutive Assistant to the Secretary of State in 
1973-75. 

In 1973 he was Deputy Assistant to the 
President for National Security Operations. 


Mr. Eagleburger was Deputy Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of the Department of Defense in 
1971-73. He was political adviser to the 
Counselor for Political Affairs, U.S. Mission 
to NATO, in 1969-71. In 1969 he was ex¬ 
ecutive assistant to the Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. In 
1967-69 Mr. Eagleburger was special assist¬ 
ant to the Under Secretary of State and a 
member of the National Security Council in 
1966-67. 

Mr. Eagleburger graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin (B.S., 1952; M.S., 1957). 
He was born August 1, 1930. 


Nomination of Powell A. Moore To Be an Assistant Secretary of 
State 

January 8, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Powell A. Moore to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congression¬ 
al Relations. He would succeed Richard 
Fairbanks, who will continue to serve in the 
Department of State and will undertake a 
special assignment to be announced at a 
later date. 

Mr. Moore is currently Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs. Previously 
he was engaged for 6 years in governmen¬ 
tal relations and Washington representation 
as a consultant for a variety of corporations 
and associations. 


He began his Washington career in 1966 
as an aide to the late Senator Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia. When Senator Russell 
died in 1971, he became Deputy Director 
of Public Information for the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Justice and later served in the 
Office of Legislative Affairs at the White 
House under Presidents Nixon and Ford. 
When he left the White House staff to enter 
private business in 1975, he was a Deputy 
Special Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Moore worked on the national Presi¬ 
dential campaign staff of President Nixon in 
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1972, of President Ford in 1976, and of 
President Reagan in 1980. His association 
with the Reagan campaign began in early 
1979, and he was assistant director of con¬ 
gressional relations for the Reagan transi¬ 
tion between election day in 1980 and the 
Inauguration on January 20, 1981. 

Mr. Moore graduated from the Henry 


Grady School of Journalism at the Universi¬ 
ty of Georgia in Athens, Ga., in 1959. He is 
a former weekly newspaper editor in Geor¬ 
gia and served for 3% years as a United 
States Army officer, including a tour in 
West Germany. He is married, has two chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Alexandria, Va. He was 
bom January 5, 1938, in Milledgeville, Ga. 


Nomination of Preston Martin To Be a Member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and Designation as Vice 
Chairman 
January 11, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Preston Martin to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for a term of 14 
years from February 1, 1982, and to be 
Vice Chairman for a term of 4 years. He 
would succeed Frederick H. Schultz, term 
expiring. 

Dr. Martin is a member of the President’s 
Commission on Housing. He founded, orga¬ 
nized, and staffed a new Sears company, 
Seraco Enterprises. Seraco, an amalgam of 
the words “Sears Allstate Companies,” is a 
holding company that provides capital and 
overall planning of five real estate and fi¬ 
nancial subsidiaries. He is a member of the 
board of directors of Sears, Roebuck and 


Co. 

Dr. Martin is a former member of the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
Advisory Committee. He served as Chair¬ 
man and Chief Operating Officer of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 1969- 
72. He served then-Govemor Ronald 
Reagan as his first Savings and Loan Com¬ 
missioner in 1967-69. In 1954-66 he was 
involved in homebuilding, shopping center, 
mortgage finance, and savings and loan 
“start up” organizations. 

He graduated from the University of 
Southern California (B.S., 1947; M.B.A., 
1948) and Indiana University (Ph. D., 1952). 
He was bom December 4,1923, and resides 
in Atherton, Calif. 


Appointment of Pamela J. Turner as Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs 
Janua-ry 11, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Pamela J. Turner to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Legis¬ 
lative Affairs. She will succeed Powell A. 
Moore. 

Ms. Turner is currently serving as Special 
Assistant for Legislative Affairs. In her new 
position, she will serve as the President’s 
chief deputy liaison with the United States 
Senate. 


From 1975 to 1981, Ms. Turner served as 
chief legislative assistant to U.S. Senator 
John Tower (R-Tex.). From 1967 to 1975, 
she served as legislative assistant to former 
U.S. Senator Edward J. Gurney (R-Fla.). 
From 1966 to 1967, she worked for the 
Agency for International Development in 
Washington, D.C. During the 1980 Presi¬ 
dential campaign, Ms. Turner served as as¬ 
sistant to the chairman of the Republican 
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Platform Committee, and also served as a 
legislative coordinator for the Department 
of Commerce during the Reagan transition. 
Ms. Turner graduated from Indiana Uni¬ 


versity at Bloomington, Ind., in 1966. She is 
from Indianapolis and now resides in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. She was bom October 29, 
1944, in Newport, R.I. 


Executive Order 12337—Basic Allowance for Subsistence for 

Uniformed Services 
January 11, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 402(e) of Title 37, United States 
Code, and in order to define “field duty” 
and “sea duty” as they affect basic allow¬ 
ances for subsistence, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Section 303(e) of Executive 
Order No. 11157, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) the term “field duty” for purposes of 
the third sentence of subsection (b) of Sec¬ 
tion 402 of Title 37, United States Code, 
shall mean service by a member when the 
member is subsisted in a Government mess 
or with an organization drawing field ra¬ 
tions, and— 

“(1) the member is under orders with 
troops operating against an enemy, actual 
or potential; or 

“(2) the member is serving with troops on 
maneuvers, war games, field exercises, or 


similar types of operations.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 303 of Executive Order 
No. 11157, as amended, is further amended 
by adding thereto the following new sub¬ 
section: 

“(f) the term “sea duty” for purposes of 
the third sentence of subsection (b) of Sec¬ 
tion 402 of Title 37, United States Code, 
shall mean service performed by a member 
in a self-propelled vessel that is in an active 
status, in commission or in service and is 
equipped with berthing and messing facili¬ 
ties.”. 

Sec. 3. This Order shall be effective as of 
September 15, 1981. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 11, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter ., 10:15 a.m., January 12 ,, 1982] 


Executive Order 12338—Exclusions From the Federal Labor- 
Management Relations Program 
January 11, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
7103(b) of Title 5 of the United States Code, 
and in order to exempt certain agencies or 
subdivisions thereof from coverage of the 
Federal Labor-Management Relations Pro¬ 
gram, and in order to reflect organizational 
changes in the Department of Energy, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Section 1-206 of Executive 
Order No. 12171 of November 19, 1979, is 
amended by adding thereto the following 
new subsections: 

“(p) Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence. 

“(q) Air Force Intelligence Service.”. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 12171 is fur¬ 
ther amended by adding thereto the follow¬ 
ing new Section: 
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“1-212. Agencies or subdivisions under 
the operational jurisdiction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS). 

“(a) Intelligence Division (J-2), Headquar¬ 
ters Atlantic Command (LANTCOM). 

“(b) Atlantic Command Electronic Intelli¬ 
gence Center. 

“(c) Intelligence Directorate (J-2), Head¬ 
quarters U.S. European Command (USEU- 
COM). 

“(d) Special Security Office (SSO), Head¬ 
quarters U.S. European Command (USEU- 

COM). 

“(e) European Defense Analysis Center 
(EUDAC). 

“(f) Intelligence Directorate (J-2), Head¬ 
quarters Pacific Command (PACOM). 

“(g) Intelligence Center Pacific (IPAC). 

“(h) Intelligence Directorate (J-2), Head¬ 
quarters U.S. Southern Command (US- 
SOUTHCOM). 

“(i) Intelligence Directorate (J-2), Head¬ 
quarters U.S. Readiness Command (USRED- 
COM)/Joint Deployment Agency. 

“(j) Deputy Chief of Staff/Intelligence, 
Headquarters Strategic Air Command 
(SAC). 

“(k) 544th Strategic Intelligence Wing, 
Strategic Air Command (SAC). 

“(1) Deputy Chief of Staff/Intelligence, 
Headquarters 15th Air Force, Strategic Air 
Command (SAC). 

“(m) Deputy Chief of Staff/Intelligence, 
Headquarters 8th Air Force, Strategic Air 
Command (SAC). 


“(n) Strategic Reconnaissance Center, 
Headquarters Strategic Air Command 
(SAC). 

“(o) 6th Strategic Wing, Strategic Air 
Command (SAC). 

“(p) 9th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing, 
Strategic Air Command (SAC). 

“(q) 55th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing, 
Strategic Air Command (SAC). 

“(r) 306th Strategic Wing, Strategic Air 
Command (SAC). 

“(s) 376th Strategic Wing, Strategic Air 
Command (SAC). 

“(t) Deputy Chief of Staff/Operations 
Plans, Headquarters Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand (SAC). 

“(u) The Joint Strategic Target Planning 
Staff (JSTPS).”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1-210 of Executive Order 
No. 12171 is amended to read as follows: 

“1-210. Agencies or subdivisions of the 
Department of Energy. 

“(a) The Albuquerque, Nevada and Savan¬ 
nah River operations offices under the 
Under Secretary of Energy. 

“(b) Offices of the Assistant Secretary for 
Defense Programs.”. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 11, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter ., 10:16 a.m., January 12, 1982] 


Remarks to Department of Transportation Employees in the Senior 
Executive Service 
January 12, 1982 


Secretary Lewis. Good morning. Mr. 
President, we’re delighted to have you with 
us today to meet with our Department 
managers. And as you know, in the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation we have an execu¬ 
tive mobility program wherein we inter¬ 
change jobs within the Department. There¬ 
fore, I’m doubly delighted you’re here 
today so you can learn firsthand about our 
Department in case you’d 1ike to change 


jobs with me. [Laughter] 

Seriously, we’re grateful for your interest 
in our programs and our people. And I was 
very deeply impressed by something Dan 
Rostenkowski said on the platform with me 
in Chicago about a year ago. In speaking of 
the President, he said, “It’s refreshing for a 
change to have a man in the White House 
who actually does in office what he said he 
was going to do when running for that 
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It is for me a great privilege to have the 
opportunity to serve in government and 
even a greater honor to serve in this admin¬ 
istration, because to serve under President 
Reagan is to serve under the best. It is my 
pleasure and my honor to present to you 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, welcome to the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation. 

The President Thank you all very much. 
And, Drew, thank you very much. 

I want to tell you that I’m very proud— 
people like Drew, men and women who 
have come here to serve in government, 
I’m proud of all of you. And I said many 
times during the campaign that I wanted 
people who didn’t want a job in govern¬ 
ment and who would actually have to step 
down from their own achievements in the 
private sector in order to take a govern¬ 
ment position. But when I look at some of 
these men like Drew, I didnt mean they 
should jump off the bridge. [Laughter] And 
some of them really did that. 

Incidentally, I want to congratulate all of 
you. The combined Federal contribution 
campaign that has just been concluded 
under Secretary Mac Baldrige’s chairman¬ 
ship has exceeded all records of the past 
and has gone $1% million over the goal that 
had been set for this year, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation increased its giving 
over any previous effort by 14 percent. So, 
my thanks and congratulations. 

You are committed to a better govern¬ 
ment, or you wouldn’t be a member of the 
Senior Executive Service. As this nations 
top managers, you’ve dedicated your ca¬ 
reers to forging a better Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Government is only as good as the 
people who make it work one day at a time. 
No one appreciates that more than I, the 
importance of the career executive manag¬ 
ers who actually execute the policies of this 
government on a day-to-day basis and keep 
the multitude of programs running—and I 
will say, r unning within whatever budget 
they are allocated. [Laughter] Seems to be 
somewhat of a target in these times. 

Career Federal executives should fairly 
be compensated for the work they do, and 
that’s why we actively supported the in¬ 
crease in executive salaries and the removal 


of the pay cap. That’s also why we’ve main¬ 
tained the integrity of the executive bonus 
system, so there can be a meaningful way ot 
rewarding those who make exemplary con¬ 
tributions in the management of our pro¬ 
grams. 

This Department’s SES program has stim¬ 
ulated thought and creativity that led to 
major program advances this year. Through 
this executive forum, problems are thrashed 
out and new management concepts are 
bom. The executive mobility program, 
which interchanges managers among all the 
various elements of the Department, gives 
you a diversity of experience and knowl¬ 
edge you need to manage an enterprise as 
broad in scope as this one. 

And, if I could just relate a personal expe¬ 
rience to you, back in California when I was 
serving the government there as Governor 
of California—in, believe it or not, this par¬ 
ticular department, the department of 
transportation—that started it. And then it 
spread to other departments. We asked 
people who had been 20 years and longer 
in various positions in government, sudden¬ 
ly shifted them to another position and ro¬ 
tated them around. And at first there was 
something of rebellion. Someone said, “I 
don’t know—I’ve been doing this for 20 
years,” and so forth. What happened was 
amazing, not only for them—suddenly 
there was a new interest in coming to work, 
there was a whole new challenge for 
them_but also for the benefit of govern¬ 

ment, someone coming in who hadn t been 
looking at the same problems for 20 years, 
suddenly saw things, asked questions, said, 
“Well, wait a minute. Wouldn t it be better 
if we did this or that?” And there was a 
stimulant to the whole government from 
this switching around. 

Now, with the transfer of the Maritime 
Ad minis tration to this Department, you 
have responsibility for managing all the 
phases of the transportation sector, which 
gives you even more opportunity to exert 
the creativity you’re developing in this SES 
program. 

As I said before. I’m proud that you’re on 
our team. You helped seek out ways to 
reduce the Department budget, you looked 
for waste that could be cut, searched for 
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less expensive and more efficient ways to 
execute the programs, and you found them. 

Some of you in the FAA, along with the 
flight service specialists, technicians, are in 
the forefront in designing a new system for 
the Nation’s air traffic control. In so doing, 
you’re helping us keep our commitment to 
upgrade the system and employ the latest 
technology in keeping the airways safe. 
Others among you have exerted your lead¬ 
ership in the auto industry studies, which 
have paved the way for [the] ongoing regu¬ 
latory reform program, reform which will 
help a vital national industry to function 
and compete again in the free market 
system. 

You know, good tax policy is one in 
which, as much as possible, the tax that 
funds a service is levied on those who bene¬ 
fit from the service. Your leadership in de¬ 
veloping the transportation user-fee con¬ 
cept will more equitably distribute the cost 
of transportation among those who actually 
benefit. The qualities that you’ve demon¬ 
strated in your work at Transportation are 
the universal requirements for outstanding 
service in any public endeavor. You can’t 
ever have good programs without good 
people to deliver them. 

The theme of our administration is a new 
beginning, a national renewal that will 
make America great again; and for that, we 
need a spirit of renewal and excellence in 
all of government. Thanks to you and thou¬ 
sands of other dedicated public servants, 
we’ve made an important beginning. We’ve 
cut waste, eliminated redtape, and provided 
better services to the American taxpayers, 
which is why we’re all here. 

I don’t know about you, but I think this is 
an exciting time in our nation’s history, a 
time of both change and reaffirmation. And 
each of you and your colleagues throughout 
the Federal Government are on the front¬ 
line day-in and day-out, translating policy 
goals into accomplished realities. The times 
call out for excellence, and groups like 
yours are providing it. 

During my 8 years that I mentioned 
before in the government of California, we 
were able to create a more efficient, re¬ 
sponsive, and economic State government, 
and still deliver, and in many cases im¬ 


prove, the full range of necessary services 
to the people of California. We couldn’t 
have made any of that happen if we hadn’t 
been able to recruit, retain, and motivate a 
dedicated cadre of State government em¬ 
ployees—skilled professionals at every rung 
of the ladder. Many of them were a little 
nervous at first when I took office there in 
Sacramento. After all, for 25 years they’d 
been seeing me ride off into the sunset with 
“The End” superimposed on my back. 
[Laughter] They had some right to have 
doubts or questions about what might 
happen from there on. 

Well, as it turned out, if I may say so, I 
had one advantage. I hadn’t learned all the 
things that you can’t do and, as it turned 
out, in going ahead in my innocent inexpe¬ 
rience, discovered that some of them can 
be done if you give them a chance. More 
and more, dedicated State employees came 
up with ideas that led to greater efficiency 
and better management. California—which, 
if it were a nation, would be the seventh 
ranking economic power on Earth—went 
up from near bankruptcy to surpluses, 
which were returned to the taxpayers. Its 
bonds achieved a triple-A rating from 
Moody’s, and its department of transporta¬ 
tion, with no increase in the number of 
employees, absorbed a 60-percent increase 
in workload over the 8 years. 

Now, I’m not suggesting that we do any¬ 
thing— [laughter ]—just mentioning it. But, I 
believe that the vast majority of Federal 
workers are every bit as committed to root¬ 
ing out waste and fraud and inefficiency as 
the taxpayers they serve. I believe they 
want to do the best possible job they can. 
This administration is dedicated to helping 
them, helping you, achieve this goal. 

Old abuses and errors must be redressed. 
The mistakes of the past have already cost 
us far too much in economic stagnation and 
crippling taxes and inflation. But together, 
we can turn things around and make 
today’s Federal Government a model for 
the generation that will come after us. To¬ 
gether—and that’s the only way, together— 
we can make it happen. So, I’m counting on 
you, and so are the American people. And 
thank you all very much for what you’re 
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Note: The President spoke at 10:37 a.m. at 
doing. f/jg Department of Transportation. 

Thank you. 


Statement Reaffirming Support of Statehood for Puerto Rico 

January 12, 1982 


When I announced my candidacy for this 
office more than 2 years ago, I pledged to 
support statehood for the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, should the people of that 
island choose it in a free and democratic 
election. Today I reaffirm that support, still 
confident in my belief that statehood would 
benefit both the people of Puerto Rico and 
their fellow American citizens m the ou 

While I believe the Congress and the 
people of this country would welcome 
Puerto Rican statehood, this administration 
will accept whatever choice is made by a 

majority of the island’s population. 

No nation, no organization nor individual 
should mistake our intent in this. ^status 
of Puerto Rico is an issue to be settled by 
the peoples of Puerto Rico and the United 
States There must be no interference m 


the democratic process. 

Puerto Ricans have borne the responsibil¬ 
ities of U.S. citizenship with honor and 
courage for more than 64 years. They have 
fought beside us for decades and have 
worked beside us for generations. Puerto 
Rico is playing an important role in the 
development of the Caribbean Basin Initia¬ 
tive, and its strong tradition of democracy 
provides leadership and stability m that 
region. In statehood, the language and cul¬ 
ture of the island—rich in history and tradi¬ 
tion—would be respected, for in the United 
States the cultures of the world live togeth¬ 


er with pride. „ , „ 

We recognize the right of the Puerto 
Rican people to self-determination. If they 
choose statehood, we will work together to 
devise a union of promise and opportunity 
in our Federal union of sovereign States. 


Statement on Tax Exemptions for Private, Nonprofit Educational 
Institutions 


January 12, 1982 

This issue of whether to deny tax exemp¬ 
tions to nonprofit, private educational insti¬ 
tutions raises important questions and sensi¬ 
tive policy considerations. 

My administration is committed to cer¬ 
tain fundamental views which must be con¬ 
sidered in addressing this matter: 

—I am unalterably opposed to racial dis¬ 
crimination in any form. I would not know¬ 
ingly contribute to any organization that 
supports racial discrimination. My record 
and the record of this administration are 

clear on this point. . . . 

—I am also opposed to administrative 
agencies exercising powers that the Consti¬ 


tution assigns to the Congress. Such agen¬ 
cies, no matter how well mtenhoned, 
cannot be allowed to govern by administra¬ 
tive fiat. That was the sole basis of the deci¬ 
sion announced by the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment last Friday. I regret that there has 
been a misunderstanding of the purpose of 
the decision. 

I believe the right thing to do on this 
issue is to enact legislation which will pro¬ 
hibit tax exemptions for organizations that 
discriminate on the basis of race. 

Therefore, I will submit legislation and 
will work with the Congress to accomplish 
this purpose. 
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Announcement Concerning the Dismantling of the Department of 

Energy 

January 12 , 1982 


The following individuals will compose a 
White House policy team, which will pro¬ 
vide continuing policy guidance on imple¬ 
menting the President’s decision to disman¬ 
tle the Department of Energy: 

Edwin Meese III, Counsellor to the President 
(Chairman) 

Secretary Malcolm Baldrige, Department of 
Commerce 

Secretary James Edwards, Department of Energy 
Secretary James Watt, Department of the Interior 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, Department of De¬ 
fense 

Martin Anderson, Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development 

Richard Darman, Assistant to the President and 
Deputy to the Chief of Staff 
Craig Fuller, Assistant to the President for Cabi¬ 
net Affairs 

Edwin Harper, Deputy Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget 

A steering group is also being formed 
with the primary role of providing coordi¬ 
nation and direction to the activities of a 
series of working groups which will address 
in detail organizational, resource, legisla¬ 
tive, and external relations issues. The 


membership of the steering group is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Joseph Wright, Deputy Secretary of Commerce 
(Chairman) 

Ken Davis, Deputy Secretary of Energy (Vice 
Chairman) 

Frank Carlucci, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Danny Boggs, Senior Policy Adviser, Office of 
Policy Development 
Guy Fiske, Under Secretary of Energy 
William Heffelfinger ; Assistant Secretary of 
Energy 

Martha Hesse, project manager. Energy Depart¬ 
ment transition. Department of Commerce 
Donald P. Hodel, Under Secretary of the Interior 
Dennis Kass, Senior Policy Adviser, Office of 
Policy Development 

George Keyworth, President’s science adviser 
Frederick N. Khedouri, Associate Director, Office 
of Management and Budget 
M. B. Oglesby, Deputy Assistant to the President, 
Legislative Affairs 
Peter Teeley, Vice President’s staff 
Richard Wagner, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense 

Robin West, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Richard Williamson, Assistant to the President 
for Intergovernmental Relations 


Statement on the National Security Council Structure 
January 12,1982 


L National Security Council 

The National Security Council (NSC) shall 
be the principal forum for consideration of 
national security policy issues requiring 
Presidential decision. 

The functions and responsibilities of the 
NSC shall be as set forth in the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended. 

The NSC shall meet regularly. Those 
heads of departments and agencies who are 
not regular members shall participate as ap¬ 


propriate, when matters affecting their de¬ 
partments or agencies are considered. 

The Assistant to the President for Nation¬ 
al Security Affairs, in consultation with the 
regular members of the NSC, shall be re¬ 
sponsible for developing, coordinating, and 
implementing national security policy as ap¬ 
proved by me. He shall determine and pub¬ 
lish the agenda of NSC meetings. He shall 
ensure that the necessary papers are pre¬ 
pared and—except in unusual circum- 
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stances—distributed in advance to Council 
members. He shall staff and administer the 
National Security Council. 

Decision documents shall be prepared by 
the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, and disseminated by him 
after approval by the President. 

II NSC Responsibilities of the Secretary of 
State 

The Secretary of State is my principal for¬ 
eign policy adviser. As such, he is responsi¬ 
ble for the formulation of foreign policy and 
for the execution of approved policy. 

I have assigned to the Secretary of State 
authority and responsibility, to the extent 
permitted by law, for the overall direction, 
coordination, and supervision of the inter¬ 
departmental activities incident to foreign 
policy formulation, and the activities of ex¬ 
ecutive departments and agencies of the 
United States overseas. Such activities do 
not include those of United States military 
forces operating in the field under the com¬ 
mand of a United States area military com¬ 
mander, and such other military activities 
as I elect, as Commander in Chief, to con¬ 
duct exclusively through military or other 
channels. Activities that are internal to the 
execution and administration of the 
approved programs of a single department 
or agency and which are not of such nature 
as to affect significantly the overall U.S. 
overseas program in a country or region are 
not considered to be activities covered 
within the meaning of this directive. 

The Secretary of State is responsible for 
preparation of those papers addressing mat¬ 
ters affecting the foreign policy and foreign 
relations of the United States for considera¬ 
tion by the NSC. 

Ill NSC Responsibilities of the Secretary of 
Defense 

The Secretary of Defense is my principal 
defense policy adviser. As such, he is re¬ 
sponsible for the formulation of general de¬ 
fense policy, policy related to all matters of 
direct and primary concern to the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense, and for the execution of 
approved policy. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are the principal military advisers to me, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the NSC. 

I have assigned to the Secretary of De¬ 


fense authority and responsibility, to the 
extent permitted by law, for the overall di¬ 
rection, coordination, and supervison of the 
interdepartmental activities incident to de¬ 
fense policy formulation. 

The Secretary of Defense is responsible 
for preparation of those papers addressing 
matters affecting the defense policy of the 
United States for consideration by the NSC. 

IV. NSC Responsibilities of the Director of 
Central Intelligence 

The Director of Central Intelligence is 
my principal adviser on intelligence mat¬ 
ters. As such, he is responsible for the for¬ 
mulation of intelligence activities, policy, 
and proposals, as set forth in relevant Ex¬ 
ecutive orders. I have assigned to the Di¬ 
rector of Central Intelligence authority and 
responsibility, to the extent permitted by 
law and Executive order, for the overall di¬ 
rection, coordination, and supervision of the 
interdepartmental activities incident to in¬ 
telligence matters. 

The Director of Central Intelligence is 
responsible for the preparation of those 
papers addressing matters affecting the in¬ 
telligence activities, policy, and proposals of 
the United States for consideration by the 
NSC. 

V. Interagency Groups 
To assist the NSC at large and its individ¬ 
ual members in fulfilling their responsibil¬ 
ities, interagency groups are established as 
described herein. The focus of these inter¬ 
agency groups is to establish policy objec¬ 
tives, develop policy options, make appro¬ 
priate recommendations, consider the im¬ 
plications of agency programs for foreign 
policy or overall national security policy, 
and undertake such other activities as may 
be assigned by the NSC. 

A. The Senior Interagency Group—Foreign 
Policy (SIG-FP) 

To advise and assist the NSC in exercising 
its authority and discharging its responsibili¬ 
ty for foreign policy and foreign affairs mat¬ 
ters, the SIG-FP is established. The SIG-FP 
shall be composed of the Director of Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence; the Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for National Security Affairs; the 
Deputy Secretary of State (Chairman); the 
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Deputy Secretary of Defense or Under Sec¬ 
retary of Defense for Policy; and the Chair¬ 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff. Representatives 
of other departments and agencies with re¬ 
sponsibility for specific matters to be con¬ 
sidered will attend on invitation by the 
Chairman. 

When meeting to consider arms control 
matters, the Group will be augmented by 
the Director, Arms Control and Disarm¬ 
ament Agency. 

The SIG-FP will: 

1. Ensure that important foreign policy 
issues requiring interagency attention re¬ 
ceive full, prompt, and systematic consider¬ 
ation; 

2. Deal with interdepartmental matters 
raised by any member or referred to it by 
subordinate interagency groups, or, if such 
matters require higher level consideration, 
report them to the Secretary of State for 
decision or referral to the NSC; 

3. Assure a proper selectivity of the for¬ 
eign policy/foreign affairs areas and issues 
to which the United States applies its ef¬ 
forts; 

4. Monitor the execution of approved 
policies and decisions; and 

5. Evaluate the adequacy and effective¬ 
ness of interdepartmental overseas pro¬ 
grams and activities. 

A permanent secretariat, composed of 
personnel of the State Department aug¬ 
mented as necessary by personnel provided 
in response to the Chairman’s request by 
the departments and agencies represented 
on the SIG-FP, shall be established. 

B. The Senior Interagency Group—Defense 
Policy (SIGr-DP) 

To advise and assist the NSC in exercising 
its authority and discharging its responsibili¬ 
ty for defense policy and defense matters, 
the SIG—DP is established. The SIG-DP 
shall consist of the Director of Central In¬ 
telligence; the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; the Deputy or an 
Under Secretary of State; the Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of Defense (Chairman); and the Chair¬ 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff. Representatives 
of other departments and agencies with re¬ 
sponsibility for specific matters to be con¬ 
sidered will attend on invitation by the 
Chairman. 


The SIG-DP will: 

1. Ensure that important defense policy 
issues requiring interagency attention re¬ 
ceive full, prompt, and systematic consider¬ 
ation; 

2. Deal with interdepartmental matters 
raised by any member or referred to it by 
subordinate interagency groups, or if such 
matters require higher level consideration, 
report them to the Secretary of Defense for 
decision or referral to the NSC; and 

3. Monitor the execution of approved 
policies and decisions. 

A permanent secretariat, composed of 
personnel of the Department of Defense 
augmented as necessary by personnel pro¬ 
vided in response to the Chairman’s request 
by the departments and agencies represent¬ 
ed on the SIG-DP, shall be established. 

C. The Senior Interagency Group — 
Intelligence (S1G-I) 

To advise and assist the NSC in exercising 
its authority and discharging its responsibili¬ 
ty for intelligence policy and intelligence 
matters, the SIG-I is established. The SIG-I 
shall consist of the Director of Central In¬ 
telligence (Chairman); the Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; the 
Deputy Secretary of State; the Deputy Sec¬ 
retary of Defense; and the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Representatives of other de¬ 
partments and agencies will attend on invi¬ 
tation by the Chairman when such depart¬ 
ments and agencies have a direct interest in 
intelligence activities under consideration. 

When meeting to consider sensitive intel¬ 
ligence collection activities referred by the 
Director of Central Intelligence, the mem¬ 
bership of the Group shall be augmented, 
as necessary, by the head of each organiza¬ 
tion within the intelligence community di¬ 
rectly involved in the activity in question. 
When meeting to consider counterintelli¬ 
gence activities, the Group shall be aug¬ 
mented by the Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the Director, National 
Security Agency. 

The SIG-I will: 

1. Establish requirements and priorities 
for national foreign intelligence; 

2. Review such National Foreign Intelli¬ 
gence Program and budget proposals and 
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other matters as are referred to it by the 
Director of Central Intelligence; 

3. Review proposals for sensitive foreign 
intelligence collection operations referred 
by the Director of Central Intelligence; 

4. Develop standards and doctrine for the 
counterintelligence activities of the United 
States; resolve interagency differences con¬ 
cerning the implementation of counterintel¬ 
ligence policy; and develop and monitor 
guidelines, consistent with applicable law 
and Executive orders, for the maintenance 
of central counterintelligence records; 

5. Consider and approve any counterin¬ 
telligence activity referred to the Group by 
the head of any organization in the intelli¬ 
gence community; 

6. Submit to the NSC an overall, annual 
assessment of the relative threat to United 
States interests from intelligence and 
security services of foreign powers and 
from international terrorist activities, in¬ 
cluding an assessment of the effectiveness 
of the United States counterintelligence ac¬ 
tivities; 

7. Conduct an annual review of ongoing, 
sensitive, national foreign intelligence col¬ 
lection operations and sensitive counterin¬ 
telligence activities and report thereon to 
the NSC; and 

8. Carry out such additional coordination 
review and approval of intelligence activi¬ 
ties as the President may direct. 

A permanent secretariat, composed of 
personnel of the Central Intelligence 
Agency augmented as necessary by person¬ 
nel provided in response to the Chairman’s 
request by the departments and agencies 
represented on the SIG-I, shall be estab¬ 
lished. 

D. Regional and Functional Interagency 
Groups 

To assist the SIG-FP, Interagency Groups 
(IG’s) shall be established by the Secretary 
of State for each geographic region corre¬ 
sponding to the jurisdiction of the geo¬ 
graphic bureaus in the Department of 
State, for Political-Military Affairs, and for 
International Economic Affairs. Each IG 
shall be comprised of the Director of Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence; the Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for National Security Affairs; the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the appro¬ 


priate Assistant Secretary of State (Chair¬ 
man); and a designated representative of 
the Secretary of Defense. Representatives 
of other departments and agencies with re¬ 
sponsibility for specific matters to be con¬ 
sidered will attend on invitation by the 
Chairman. The IG for International Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs will, in addition to the above 
membership, include representatives of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the U.S. Trade Representa¬ 
tive. 

IG’s for arms control matters will, in addi¬ 
tion to the above membership, include a 
representative of the Director, Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency. Arms con¬ 
trol IG’s will be chaired by the representa¬ 
tive of the Secretary of State or the repre¬ 
sentative of the Director, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, in accordance with 
guidelines to be provided by the SIG-FP. 

To assist the SIG-DP, IG’s shall be estab¬ 
lished by the Secretary of Defense corre¬ 
sponding to the functional areas within the 
Department of Defense. Each IG shall be 
comprised of the appropriate Under or As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Chairman); a 
representative of the Secretary of State; the 
Director of Central Intelligence; the Assist¬ 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs; and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Representatives of other departments 
and agencies will attend on invitation by 
the Chairman. 

Under and Assistant Secretaries, in their 
capacities as Chairmen of the IG’s, will 
assure the adequacy of United States policy 
in the areas of their responsibility and of 
the plans, programs, resources, and per¬ 
formance for implementing that policy. 
They will be responsible for the conduct of 
interagency policy studies within the areas 
of their responsibility for consideration by 
the SIG. 

The Regional IG’s also shall prepare con¬ 
tingency plans pertaining to potential crises 
in their respective areas of responsibility. 
Contingency planning will be conducted in 
coordination with the Chairman of the Po¬ 
litical-Military IG, with the exception of the 
military response option for employment of 
forces in potential crises, which will remain 
within the purview of the Department of 
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Defense and will be developed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

To deal with specific contingencies, the 
IG’s will establish full-time working groups, 
which will provide support to die crisis 
management operations of the NSC. These 
groups will reflect the institutional mem¬ 
bership of the parent body, together with 
such additional members as may be re¬ 
quired to respond to the contingency with 
the full weight of available expertise. 

To assist the SIG-I, IG’s shall be estab¬ 
lished by the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence. The IG for Counterintelligence shall 
consist of representatives of the Secretary of 
State; Secretary of Defense; the Director of 
Central Intelligence; the Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; the Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 


Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Direc¬ 
tor, National Security Agency; and a repre¬ 
sentative of the head of any other intelli¬ 
gence community organization directly in¬ 
volved in the activities under discussion. 
The IG for Counterintelligence will be 
under the chairmanship of the representa¬ 
tive of the Director of Central Intelligence 
or the Director, Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation, in accordance with guidelines to be 
provided by the SIG-I. 

The operational responsibility or authori¬ 
ty of a Secretary or other agency head over 
personnel from the department or agency 
concerned serving on IG’s—including the 
authority to give necessary guidance to the 
representatives in the performance of IG 
duties—is not limited by this directive. 


Statement on the Protection of Classified National Security Council 
and Intelligence Information 
January 12, 1982 


Unauthorized disclosure of classified in¬ 
formation under the jurisdiction of the Na¬ 
tional Security Council and of classified in¬ 
telligence reports is a problem of major pro¬ 
portions within the U.S. Government. The 
Constitution of the United States provides 
for the protection of individual rights and 
liberties, including freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, but it also requires 
that government functions be discharged 
efficiently and effectively, especially where 
the national security is involved. As Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, I am responsible 
for honoring both constitutional require¬ 
ments, and I intend to do so in a balanced 
and careful manner. I do not believe, how¬ 
ever, that the Constitution entitles Govem- 
ment employees, entrusted with confiden¬ 
tial information critical to the functioning 
and effectiveness of the Government, to 
disclose such information with impunity. 
Yet this is precisely the situation we have. It 
must not be allowed to continue. 

To this end, I hereby establish and direct 
implementation of the following policies. 


Contacts with the Media 

All contacts with any element of the news 
media in which classified National Security 
Council matters or classified intelligence in¬ 
formation are discussed will require the 
advance approval of a senior official. An 
administrative memorandum will be pre¬ 
pared as soon as possible after the contact, 
recording the subjects discussed and all in¬ 
formation provided to the media repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Access 

The unauthorized disclosure of classified 
National Security Council information, doc¬ 
uments, and deliberations requires further 
control to limit access and to ensure an ac¬ 
curate record of those who have had access. 
The number of officials with access to docu¬ 
ments relating to NSC matters will be kept 
to the minimum essential to the orderly 
conduct of the Government’s business. 

Investigations 

The Government’s lack of success in iden- 
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tifying the sources of unauthorized disclo¬ 
sure of classified National Security Council 
information and documents of classified in¬ 
telligence information must be remedied 
and appropriate disciplinary measures 
taken. Henceforth, in the event of unau¬ 
thorized disclosure of such information, 
Government employees who have had 
access to that information will be subject to 
investigation, to include the use of all legal 
methods. 


Applicability and Implementation 

The provisions of this directive shall be 
effective immediately and shall apply to all 
employees of, and elements within agencies 
participating in the National Security Coun¬ 
cil system, including the Executive Office of 
the President. The Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for National Security Affairs is directed 
to establish the detailed procedures to im¬ 
plement policies. 


Executive Order 12339—President’s Commission on Housing 
January 13, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America and in 
accordance with the Federal Advisory Com¬ 
mittee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), in 
order to increase the membership of the 
President’s Commission on Housing by 
eight members Section 1(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12310 of June 16, 1981, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Section 1. Establishment (a) There is es¬ 
tablished the President’s Commission on 
Housing. The Commission shall be com¬ 


posed of not more than thirty (30) members 
from private life and from State and local 
governments who shall be appointed by the 
President.”. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 13, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 9:18 a.m., January 15, 1982] 


Appointment of Five Members of the President’s Commission on 

Housing 

January 13 ; 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on Housing: 

Herbert Bamess is chairman of the board, the 
Barness Organization, Warrington, Pa. Mr. Bar- 
ness specializes in all phases of real estate fi¬ 
nancing, brokerage, development, and proper¬ 
ty management. He is married, has two chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Doylestown, Pa. He was 
born December 1, 1923. 

Robert. G. Boucher is president and chairman of 
the board, 1st Denver Mortgage Co., Denver, 
Colo. Mr. Boucher is immediate past president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer¬ 
ica. He is married, has three children, and re¬ 


sides in Englewood, Colo. He was born April 
25, 1924. 

Robert F. Hatch is executive vice president, Cam¬ 
brian Energy Systems, Inc., Culver City, Calif. 
Mr. Hatch was vice president and member of 
the board of directors, George Elkins Co., a 
diversified real estate company in 1978-79. He 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
Los Angeles, Calif. He was bom August 27, 
1934. 

Charles E. Klumb has been president, Klumb 
Lumber Co., Biloxi, Miss., since 1953. Mr. 
Klumb is past president of the North American 
Wholesale Lumber Association and the Missis¬ 
sippi Lumber Manufacturers. He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Biloxi. He was 
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born August 19, 1927. 

Sherman R Lewis, Jr., is president and director 
of Shearson Loetr Rhoades, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. Previously' Mr. Lewis was vice chairman, 


cochief executive officer, Loeb Rhoades, 
Hornblower & Co. He is married, has four chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Ridgewood, N.J. He was 
born December 11,1936. 


Nomination of Anthony Cecil Eden Quainton To Be United States 

Ambassador to Nicaragua 
January 13 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Anthony Cecil Eden 
Quainton, of Washington, to be Ambassador 
to Nicaragua. He would succeed Lawrence 
A. Pezzullo. 

Mr. Quainton entered the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice in 1959 as visa-commercial officer in 
Sydney. From 1962 to 1963, he attended 
Hindi language studies at the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice Institute. He was economic officer in 
Karachi (1963-64), in Islamabad (1964-66), 
and political and economic officer in New 
Delhi (1966—69). In the Department he was 
Senior Political Officer for India from 1969 


to 1972. He was political officer in Paris 
(1972-73), and Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Kathmandu (1973-76). He was Ambassador 
to the Central African Republic from 1976 
to 1978. From 1978 to 1981, he was Direc¬ 
tor of the Office for Combatting Terrorism, 
with the rank of Ambassador, in the De¬ 
partment. 

Mr. Quainton graduated (B.A.) in 1955 
from Princeton University and received his 
B. Litt. in 1958 from Oxford University, 
England. He was bom April 4, 1934, in Se¬ 
attle, Wash. 


Nomination of John. W. Crutcher To Be a Commissioner of the 
Postal Rate Commission 
January 13, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate John W. Crutcher to be a 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis¬ 
sion for a term expiring October 16, 1986. 

Mr. Crutcher is currently an investment 
manager. From 1979 to 1980, he served as 
office manager on the Dole for President 
Committee, and from 1977 to 1979, he was 
with the National Transportation Study 
Commission. From 1975 to 1977, he was 
Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea¬ 


tion, Department of Interior. He was ad¬ 
ministrative assistant to U.S. Senator Bob 
Dole (1974-75); Director of the Division of 
State and Local Government, OEO (1969- 
74); and Lieutenant Governor of Kansas 
from 1965 to 1969. 

Mr. Crutcher graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas (B.S.) in 1940. He was bom 
December 16, 1916, in Ensign, Kans., and is 
a resident of Alexandria, Va. 
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Nomination of Frederic Arnold Eidsness, Jr., To Be an Assistant 
Administrator of the Environmental Protection Agency 
January 13, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Frederic Arnold Eidsness, 
Jr., to be Assistant Administrator for Water 
Programs, Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Since December 1978, Mr. Eidsness has 
been vice president in charge of environ¬ 
mental management services with BMML, 
Inc. From 1975 to 1978, he was director, 
comprehensive planning, at Larimer-Weld 
Regional Council of Governments in Love¬ 
land, Colo. From 1970 to 1973, he was with 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad¬ 
ministration, Environmental Protection 


Agency, Region IV, in Atlanta, Ga. From 
1968 to 1970, he served in the United 
States Navy and in 1967 was air pollution 
control engineer with the County Health 
Department in Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mr. Eidsness graduated in 1967 from 
Vanderbilt University with a degree in civil 
(sanitary) engineering and has attended the 
University of the Americas, Mexico City 
(1963), and the University of Madrid, Spain 
(1966). 

Mr. Eidsness was born December 1, 1944, 
in Jacksonville, Fla., is married, and resides 
in Masonville, Colo. 


Remarks at the New York City Partnership Luncheon in New York 
January 14, 1982 


David, I thank you very much. Cardinal 
Cooke, Governor Carey, Mayor Koch, our 
two Senators—your two Senators. I’ve tried 
to claim them on several occasions— [laugh¬ 
ter] —and sometimes with success. [Laugh¬ 
ter] All the ladies and gentlemen here at 
the head table and all of you: 

Fm delighted to be back in New York 
and to be able to enter here wearing a scarf 
presented to me this morning by the mayor 
and to have this chance to meet with this 
distinguished group. 

My advisers recently presented me three 
choices for a New Year’s resolution on the 
budget. First, cut spending so deeply that 
we would destroy the safety net. Second, 
raise taxes. Third, have lunch with David 
Rockefeller. [Laughter] So, don’t worry, 
but—David, really don’t worry. I came to 
praise you not to bankrupt you— [laugh¬ 
ter] —and there’s a lot of praise to give. You 
know, there is a new spirit of individual 
initiative rising in our land, and a good deal 
of the credit belongs to you and to your 
colleagues. 

I’m going to digress for a moment from 
what I intended to say right here. A terrible 


tragedy took place in the Capital City yes¬ 
terday—the full extent of that tragedy still 
not yet known. 1 But I only mention it be¬ 
cause there are cynics who don’t somehow 
believe in humanity anymore and in proj¬ 
ects such as the one that you’re engaged in 
and the ones that I’ve been talking about, 
doubt whether people can carry them out. 

But what better example? Yesterday we 
saw a partnership, yes. The agencies and 
departments of government responsible in 
times of emergency were there. The hero¬ 
ism of the firemen in the icy waters is well 
known to all of us. But then there was just a 
bystander who saw a woman lose her grip 
on the line the helicopter was using to 
bring her to shore and without hesitation, 
he dived into the water. Lenny Skutnik. 
Nothing had picked him out particularly to 
be a hero, but without hesitation, there he 
was and he saved her life. 

There’s another man whose name we 


x The President was referring to the crash 
of Air Florida flight 90 upon take-off from 
Washington f s National Airport. 
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don’t know, but the helicopter pilot tells of 
him. He was one of the group that were 
clinging to the wreckage out there in the 
icy waters. And time after time, the line 
from the helicopter with the ring, the life 
ring came to him, and each time he picked 
out someone else and worked to get the 
ring around them. And four people are 
alive today because he did this. We don’t 
know who he is because he gave his life in 
doing that and sank beneath the waves 
before it could come back again—the heli¬ 
copter—for him. Greater glory hath no 
man .... 

You know, someone has once said that a 
hero is no braver than any other man. He’s 
just brave 5 minutes longer. 

We know the severe problems that your 
city has battled. With construction falling, 
profits falling, firms fleeing, jobs disappear¬ 
ing, and essential services jeopardized, New 
York was pronounced dead more than once. 

But like with Mark Twain, the reports 
were exaggerated. It didn’t happen because 
you wouldn’t let it happen, and you won’t 
let it happen. Good cities only die when 
they don’t have leaders of courage and 
vision—the kind of leaders sitting at this 
head table and at every other table in this 
room. 

The most powerful force in the world 
comes not from balance sheets or weapons 
arsenals, but from the human spirit. It flows 
like a mighty river in the faith, love, and 
determination that we share in our 
common ideals and aspirations. 

When New York was in trouble, groups 
which had quarreled for years joined to¬ 
gether to fight for the greater good of 
saving the city. Labor, business, govern¬ 
ment, voluntary associations all pitched in. 
Out of that spirit of shared sacrifice was 
bom this unique group—your New York 
City Partnership. With a membership and 
mission touching every corner of the city, 
you reflect the rich diversity that makes 
New York such a special place. 

In your beliefs, your efforts, and your ac¬ 
complishments, you are setting the course 
to progress and freedom that our nation 
must follow. You are that tough little tug 
that can pull our ship of state off the shoals 
and out into open water. You believe pri¬ 
vate initiative, the private sector are essen¬ 


tial to economic and social progress, and so 
do all of us in our administration. Together, 
we urge others to take part, because we 
believe in ourselves and in those we help 
and in our ability to produce positive 
change. 

I’m told that your partnership launched 
the biggest project ever attempted in an 
American city to strengthen mass transpor¬ 
tation by lending executive assistance. And 
you also created, as you’ve been told here 
today, 14,000 jobs for economically disad¬ 
vantaged youngsters in 1,800 private busi¬ 
nesses. Nothing that large or successful has 
ever been achieved anywhere else. And 
today I learned that your goal for this 
summer is even higher. 

This morning I had the opportunity to 
meet some of the young people you’ve al¬ 
ready helped. They told me the jobs you 
provided gave them much more than 
income; they also received the confidence 
they need to seek and find jobs next 
summer and in the years ahead. I’m going 
to wear that T-shirt that was given to me. 

We want your New York Partnership to 
succeed and grow. But truthfully, we want 
much more. We want an American Partner¬ 
ship that includes every community in our 
nation, one that will build on what you and 
others have begun. A renaissance of the 
American community, a rebirth of neigh¬ 
borhood—this is the heart and soul of re¬ 
building America. 

May I interject an encouraging word 
about that partnership that I mentioned. 
We have just completed our Combined 
Federal Campaign, chaired by Secretary of 
Commerce Mac Baldrige. Two hundred and 
thirty thousand Federal employees in Wash¬ 
ington topped last year’s total by one and a 
quarter million dollars—the biggest increase 
in the campaign’s 18-year history. They 
contributed $13,665,000 to our annual gov¬ 
ernment charity drive. 

Last January when I spoke about a new 
beginning, I was talking about much more 
than budget cuts and incentives for savings 
and investment. I was talking about a fun¬ 
damental change in the relationship be¬ 
tween citizen and government—a change 
that honors the legacy of the Founding Fa¬ 
thers and draws upon all our strengths as 
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leader of the free world as we approach the 
21st century. 

Preservation of freedom is the gift of our 
Revolution and the hope of the world. The 
brutal, Soviet-sponsored repression in 
Poland reminds us how precious our bless¬ 
ings are. Ironically, the Soviets understand 
and agree. They believe that freedom is 
precious, too, so they ration it like all the 
other good things their people don’t have. 

There’s nothing artificial about freedom, 
nor any guarantee it will endure. Dwight 
Eisenhower warned that, “Freedom has its 
life in the hearts, the actions, the spirit of 
men; it must be daily earned and re¬ 
freshed—else like a flower cut from its life- 
giving roots, it will wither and die.” 

The key to rebuilding communities is in¬ 
dividual initiative, leadership, personal re¬ 
sponsibility. If we encourage these qualities 
in our people—and especially in our young 
people—then our freedoms will not wither 
and die. They will blossom and permit us to 
reach for our dreams, to go as far as our 
God-given talents will take us. 

This can be an era of losing freedom or 
one of reclaiming it. I think we’ve made 
our choice and turned an historic comer. 
We’re not going back to the glory days of 
big government. Some in Washington still 
pine for the politics of the past, policies that 
didn’t work and never will. We’re living 
with the misery of their mistakes. 

The best view of big government is in a 
rearview mirror as we leave it behind. If it’s 
commerce, they regulate it. If it’s income, 
they tax it. If it’s a budget, they bust it. And 
given their way, they’d make everything 
that isn’t prohibited, compulsory. [Laugh¬ 
ter] And then when everything falls apart, 
they tell us it’s because we let them down. 
Well, we weren’t put on this Earth just to 
make government bigger. 

I know that they were well-intentioned 
with all their social experiments, but too 
often, those meant to benefit most from 
government-imposed solutions paid the 
highest price and bore the deepest scars 
when they failed. 

In 20 years, the Federal budget increased 
fivefold and the cost of welfare grew ten¬ 
fold. But that didn’t help many local gov¬ 
ernments which lost effective control of 
their communities. It didn’t help small busi¬ 


nesses hit by the highest interest rates in a 
hundred years. It didn’t help the working 
poor and pensioners flattened by double¬ 
digit inflation and taxation. 

The era of rising savings, investment, pro¬ 
ductivity, growth, and technological su¬ 
premacy that we once knew has somehow 
slipped from our grasp. 

Did we forget that government is the 
people’s business and every man, woman, 
and child becomes a shareholder with the 
first penny of tax paid? Did we forget that 
government must not supersede the will of 
the people or the responsibilities of the 
people in their communities? Did we forget 
that the function of government is not to 
confer happiness on us but to give us the 
opportunity to work out happiness for our¬ 
selves? 

It’s not a question of turning back the 
clock or a long retreat into the past. No one 
denies that government has an essential 
role to protect those in need, to provide 
opportunity, to pave the way. But ultimate¬ 
ly, it is individuals, millions of everyday citi¬ 
zens who brave new horizons, expand free¬ 
dom, and create better lives for us all. 

Only when the human spirit is allowed to 
invent and create, only when individuals 
are given a personal stake in deciding their 
destiny, in benefiting from their own risks, 
only then can society remain alive, prosper¬ 
ous, progressive, and free. 

You in the private sector—corporations, 
firms, merchants, family farmers. Mom and 
Pop stores all over the country—you hold 
the key. I believe this with every ounce of 
my being. And that’s why I’m confident 
about our economic recovery program, be¬ 
cause it places a premium on individual ini¬ 
tiative, on “We the People.” 

Yes, we’re in a recession. Our administra¬ 
tion is cleanup crew for those who went on 
a nonstop binge and left the tab for us to 
pick up. The recession hurts. It causes pain. 
But we’ll work our way out of it and faster 
than expected. Our economic program will 
work because Americans want it to work. 
And we’re going to make it work because 
it’s based on common sense: Reduce the 
percentage of gross national product that is 
being taken by the Government. 

I receive a few letters in this job, as you 
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might imagine. But there’s one letter I still 
haven’t received—the one that says, “Dear 
Mr. President, will you please rescind my 
tax cut? Will you please raise my taxes so 
we can get our economy moving again?” 

We believe, as did Thomas Jefferson, that 
what people earn belongs to them. Govern¬ 
ment shall not take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned. Despite massive 
resistance from tax spenders, we put togeth¬ 
er the greatest collection of incentives in 50 
years to help working Americans rebuild 
their financial security. In the months 
ahead, if they work or save more than they 
did before, their reward will be greater for 
it, greater than it was. 

These incentives are just beginning. More 
will follow, and people will take advantage 
of them. Dollar by dollar, one day at a time, 
they’ll start saving for their future again. 
And as they do, they’re going to save 
America’s future. 

I don’t know about you but I’m getting 
tired of whining voices telling us we can’t 
do this and we can’t do that. Don’t tell 
Americans what they can’t do, just tell 
them what needs doing and watch them 
surprise you with their ingenuity. Surpris¬ 
ingly, it won’t take much. 

If America can increase its savings rate by 
just 2 percentage points, we can add nearly 
$60 billion a year to our capital pool to fight 
high interest rates, finance new invest¬ 
ments, new mortgages, and new jobs. I be¬ 
lieve a country that licked the Great De¬ 
pression and turned the tide in World War 
II can increase its savings rate by 2 percent¬ 
age points—-and will. 

If our incentives motivate people to work 
just 30 minutes more a week, the gross na¬ 
tional product will grow by $25 billion. 
That means hundreds of thousands of new 
jobs and a lower deficit. If we could send 
astronauts to the Moon and bring them 
safely back in 1969, we can get Americans 
back to work who want jobs, need jobs, and 
deserve jobs—and we will. 

This nation has no mission of mediocrity. 
We were never meant to be second-best. 
The spirit that built our country was bold, 
not timid. It was a spirit of pride, confi¬ 
dence, and courage that we could do any¬ 
thing. And we still can today. I’m appealing 
to the American people: Ignore the proph¬ 


ets of failure who are paralyzed with fear. 
Set your sights on number one, and togeth¬ 
er let’s go for it. 

Let’s rediscover America—not the Amer¬ 
ica bound by the Potomac River, but the 
one beyond it: the America whose initiative, 
ingenuity, and audacity made us the envy 
of the world; the America whose rich tradi¬ 
tion of generosity began with simple acts of 
neighbor caring for neighbor. 

We passed our reforms in Washington, 
but change must begin at the grassroots, on 
the streets where you live. And that’s why 
on September 24th, I announced that we 
were launching a nationwide effort to en¬ 
courage citizens to join with us in finding 
where need exists, and then to organize vol¬ 
unteer programs to meet those needs. 

Six weeks ago, I had the honor of ap¬ 
pointing a private sector initiatives task 
force whose distinguished chairman, as 
Dave told you, Bill Verity, is with me here 
today. The word “partnership” will be key 
to the task force’s success, just as it has 
already been to your own. We want to see 
community partnerships between the pri¬ 
vate and public sector in every community 
in America. 

I’ve asked the task force to seek out suc¬ 
cessful community models of private sector 
initiatives—schools, churches, businesses, 
unions, the foundations, and civic groups— 
and give them the recognition they de¬ 
serve. I wonder if I might make this same 
request to the members of the media. 
When you see meaningful examples of per¬ 
sonal leadership, would you let the public 
know about them? Would you make sure 
that our young people know that honor, 
integrity, kindness, and courage do exist; 
that they are important to live up to? 

Community groups are part and parcel of 
our national heritage. They respond to our 
desire for cooperation, sympathy, team¬ 
work, and brotherhood. They help to share 
[shape] our lives. They’re close to the prob¬ 
lems we face, and they can best find the 
solutions we seek. 

The American spirit of neighborhood is 
like a communion of hearts that rings the 
country. It offers a wealth of concern, 
talent, and energy ready to be tapped. The 
Reverend Billy Graham estimates that if 
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every church and synagogue in the United 
States would average adopting 10 poor fam¬ 
ilies beneath the poverty level—now notice 
I said average; obviously, some smaller 
churches and temples might adopt only one 
but then larger churches could adopt many 
more—but if the average adopted was 10, 
we could eliminate all government welfare 
in this country—Federal, State, and local. 
And because it would be manned by volun¬ 
teers, the cost would be infinitely less and 
the actual help greater because it would 
come from the heart. 

Isn’t it time that we all agree that we 
should be providing incentives to help 
people get off welfare, so we can stop de¬ 
moralizing human beings and start saving 
them? 

Now we realize, especially in the case of 
business donors and foundations, that gov¬ 
ernment has placed obstacles in the way of 
private initiative. So, I’ve asked the task 
force to help identify these and to recom¬ 
mend ways to me for their removal. We’ll 
ease government regulations to encourage 
initiatives. 

I told Bill Verity 6 weeks ago, “I don’t 
want a committee report. Give me action 
and results. Get the private sector in the 
driver’s seat so we can start using market 
incentives and philanthropy to find lasting 
solutions to community problems.” Coming 
up here today, he told me that his task 
force committees have already developed 
an action plan and all systems are go. 

The American people understand the 
logic of our approach. A recent Roper poll 
found a large majority believe that govern¬ 
ment does not spend tax money for human 
services as effectively as a leading private 
organization like the United Way. 

Now, I don’t want to leave the impression 
that our administration is asking the private 
sector to fill the gap, dollar for dollar, for 
every reduction in the Federal budget. We 
don’t want you to duplicate wasteful or un¬ 
necessary programs. We want community 
models that have worked, models we can 
emulate and build on. 

Private human capital is far more valua¬ 
ble and effective than Federal money. 
Once we do get the private sector in the 
driver’s seat, we can go just as far as your 
imagination and inspiration take us. For ex¬ 


ample: Pima County, Arizona, concerned 
about the impact of budget cuts, looked 
into their hot meals program for the elder¬ 
ly. They discovered that out of their 53 
[thousand] dollar budget, $50,000 went for 
staffing and administrative overhead. So, 
they eliminated the overhead, ran the pro¬ 
gram with volunteers. They doubled the 
food budget to $6,000, saved $47,000, and 
ended up feeding twice as many people. 

The people who manage Jubilee Housing, 
a privately funded housing development in 
Washington, D.C., told us they can renovate 
housing units for the poor for much less 
than federally financed programs. The ten¬ 
ants then share responsibility for building 
maintenance in return for reduced rents. 
Jubilee also operates a job placement serv¬ 
ice and has placed 55 welfare recipients in 
full-time jobs since it began last May. But 
the real beauty is what happens to the 
people and families who participate. We 
asked the fellow who runs this church- and 
company-supported operation to compare 
Jubilee to public housing. He said, “There is 
one difference. Jubilee changes lives.” 

Last summer, the city of Boston was 
faced with a loss of revenues and decided it 
could no longer afford to operate its swim¬ 
ming pools or run its summer programs. 
That meant closing down 18 area pools and 
terminating 400 neighborhood basketball 
teams for thousands of children. But a 
group called the Boston Committee, which 
had dealt earlier with the city’s racial ten¬ 
sions, made an appeal to business and foun¬ 
dation groups: “Donate $400,000 and help 
us operate the pools and run the sports clin- 

ICS. 

The private sector came through, United 
Way chipped in $10,000 to cover adminis¬ 
trative expenses. All told, the funds contrib¬ 
uted amounted to much less than the cost 
of the canceled programs. But it didn’t 
matter, because neighborhood volunteers 
cleaned and supervised the pools and pro¬ 
vided their own lifeguards. One other 
thing, there was remarkably less vandalism 
or destructive behavior at the Boston pools 
last summer. Parents themselves were 
taking greater responsibility for their chil¬ 
dren’s conduct. 

The U.S. Comptroller General’s office re- 
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ported in 1977 that we wasted $31 billion 
worth of food that year. That’s 137 million 
tons or 20 percent of our entire annual pro¬ 
duction. 

Now there are volunteer groups across 
the Nation called Gleaners trying to 
remedy that. One of the first of these was 
formed by a student at my alma mater, a 
little tiny college out in Illinois, Eureka Col¬ 
lege. He got the idea a few years back 
when there was so much talk at the time of 
world hunger. He and members of his fra¬ 
ternity got permission to go into the fields 
after harvest and pick up what had been 
missed. 

In California, a local charity group called 
FOOD Share salvages food and distributes 
it to the elderly and needy. Its members 
work docks and canneries, picking up 
unused but edible vegetables and fruits. On 
a good day, they pack over 1,000 boxes. 

Another California group called Gleaners 
Statewide works in fields and orchards sal¬ 
vaging acres of produce that would be left 
unpicked or lying on the ground to rot be¬ 
cause labor costs make it uneconomic to 
salvage. This group’s efforts have already 
been cited by the State Farm Bureau. Their 
leader, Homer Fahmer, told the Christian 
Science Monitor that with a little support 
from business, a day’s work from those on 
welfare and the unemployed, we could lick 
the hunger problem in this country and 
maybe in the entire world. 

Don’t tell us we can’t cope with our prob¬ 
lems. Don’t tell us that America’s best days 
are behind her. The world’s hope is Ameri¬ 
ca’s future. America’s future is in your 
dreams. Make them come true. If we be¬ 
lieve in ourselves and in the God who loves 
and protects us, together we can build a 
society more humane, more compassionate, 
more rewarding than any ever known in 
the history of man. 

Not too long ago, I received a letter from 
a 94-year-old woman in Odessa, Florida. 
She’s blind—-had to have her daughter type 
it. She said she had never written a Presi¬ 
dent before, but she had to write me to say 
how thrilled she was at what we’re trying to 
do: To become again a nation of neighbors 
who care about each other, families who 
take care of their own. “That was the 
strength of America,” she said. “It was what 


made us great.” And she closed with this: “I 
just want to say God bless you and your 
efforts, and may He move us all to do our 
part.” 

May He move us all to do our part. Isn’t 
that what it’s all about? An obligation, a 
personal responsibility to give something 
back to a country that has given us so 
much. We can’t all be the best, but we can 
each give our best, and America deserves 
no less. 

I received another letter just a few days 
ago from a Massachusetts man in his eight¬ 
ies. He enclosed his entire month’s check 
from social security to be used for reducing 
the national debt. 

Let us start asking ourselves in 1982, 
“What did I do today that will help a fellow 
American in need?” If the answer is noth¬ 
ing, then the next question is, “What am I 
going to do about that tomorrow?” 

The Bible talks of faith, hope, and charity, 
and the greatest of these is charity. The real 
meaning of the parable of the Good Samari¬ 
tan has always been not so much the bene¬ 
fit that was done to the pilgrim who had 
been beaten, but the good that accrued to 
the Samaritan for going to his aid, who 
crossed to the other side of the road where 
the beaten pilgrim lay, bound up his 
wounds, and carried him to the nearest 
town. He didn’t hurry on by and then when 
he got to town tell a caseworker that there 
was someone out there back aways that 
needed help. [Laughter] 

Henry David Thoreau once asked: “If a 
man constantly aspires, is he not elevated? 
Did ever a man try heroism, magnanimity, 
truth, sincerity, and find that there was not 
advantage in them—that it was a vain en¬ 
deavor?” 

Of course not. Not then. Not now. Not 
ever. What we give will be given back 
many times over. It is we who will be 
richer, stronger, better. And as we change, 
so will America. I told you already that the 
hero is just a hero 5 minutes longer. 

Let me leave you with the words of Herb 
Brooks. He happens to be coach of the New 
York Rangers now, but he formerly was 
coach of our Gold Medal Olympic hockey 
team. I think everyone will remember the 
thrill those young Americans gave us. They 
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made us so proud at the Olympics at Lake 
Placid when they beat the unbeatable Rus¬ 
sian team. Coach Brooks was in the locker 
room before they took the ice against the 
Russians. He knew they’d have to be better 
than they ever could be. He wanted to fill 
his players with confidence—play the game 
of their lives. So, he told them: “You are 
bom to be a player. You are meant to be 
here at this time. This is your moment.” 

Well, this is our moment, yours and mine. 
Our time to justify the brief time we spend 
here, to be able to look our children and 
our children’s children in the face and tell 
them that in our time here we did all that 
could be done. 

Thank you for being here today, for the 
cause that unites us. God bless you. We’re 
on our way. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel after an introduction by David 
Rockefeller. Mr. Rockefeller is chairman of 
the board of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
and chairman of the New York City Part¬ 
nership, an association of business and civic 
leaders dedicated to improving economic 
and social conditions in the city. 

Earlier in the day, the President met in 
his suite at the hotel with a group of New 
York students employed through the Part¬ 
nership. 

Following the luncheon, the President 
met at the hotel with Javier Perez de Cuel¬ 
lar de la Guerra, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations. 

The President returned to Washington, 
D. C., late in the afternoon: 


Statement on the Anniversary of the Birth of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

January 15, 1982 


There are moments in history when the 
voice of one inspired man can echo the 
aspirations of millions. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was such a man. To America he 
symbolized courage, sacrifice, and the tire¬ 
less pursuit of justice too long denied. To 
the world he will be remembered as a great 
leader and teacher, a man whose words 
awakened in us all the hope for a more just, 
more compassionate society. 

He dreamed of an America in which our 


children “will not be judged by the color of 
their skin, but by the content of their char¬ 
acter,” and he reminded us that “injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice every¬ 
where.” His time among us was cut tragical¬ 
ly short, but his message of tolerance, non¬ 
violence, and brotherhood lives on. 

On this the 53d anniversary of his birth, 
let us all rededicate ourselves to making 
Martin Luther King’s inspiring dream come 
true for all Americans. 


Statement on the Murder of Lt. Col. Charles R. Ray, Assistant Army 
Attache in Paris 
January 18, 1982 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles R. Ray, our 
Assistant Army Attache in Paris, was a dis¬ 
tinguished career officer. He gave his life in 
the line of duty as surely as if he had fallen 
in battle. Our hearts go out to his family in 


their bereavement, and the wanton act of 
his murderers reinforces our determination 
to stamp out international terrorism and 
prevent similar tragedies in the future. 
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Exchange With Reporters on Terrorism 
January 18, 1982 


Q. What about the shooting, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent? What about the killing of the Ameri¬ 
can? Is there anything we can do about 
these outbreaks of terrorism, or are we just 
helpless? 

The President. Well, I think terrorism is 
the hardest thing to curtail. As a matter of 
fact, Fve said for many years that probably 
the only defense you have against terrorist 
attacks is really infiltration to try and find 
out in advance what their plans are. And in 
the last few years that’s been made more 
difficult. We’re doing our best to try and 
correct something like that. 

Q. Why would anyone want to shoot an 
obscure lieutenant colonel? What’s the 
advantage? 

The President Well, why would anyone 
want to just park a car with a bomb in a 
street where they don’t even know the 
people that are going to be killed and blow 
them up? That’s exactly why they have the 
word “terrorist.” Their belief is—there isn’t 


a motive in the individual that they re kill¬ 
ing. The great, senseless cruelty and trage¬ 
dy of it is simply to create terror by making 
people generally feel unsafe. 

Q. Is there enough international coopera¬ 
tion on this issue of terrorism, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, between countries to try to stop it? 

The President. I would say that there is. 
We’ve been having the greatest cooperation 
with Italy so far. 

Q. Is General Dozier still alive, in your 
belief? 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. 

The President. What? 

Q. General Dozier? Is he still alive? 

The President. We don’t know. 

Note: The exchange began at approximately 
1:15 p.m. as the President was beginning a 
meeting with Mike Mansfield, U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador to Japan, in the Oval Office at the 
White House. 


Nomination of Keith Lapham Brown To Be United States 
Ambassador to Lesotho 
January 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Keith Lapham Brown, of 
Colorado, to be Ambassador to the King¬ 
dom of Lesotho. He would succeed John R. 
Clingerman. 

Mr. Brown served in the United States 
Navy in 1943-46. He was a lawyer with the 
firm of Long, Byrd, Cross, Ladon and Op- 
penheimer in San Antonio, Tex., in 1949- 
55. Since 1955 he has been vice president 
of Caulkins Oil Co. in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1955-59), and in Denver, Colo. (1959 to 


present). Since 1972 Mr. Brown has been 
president of Brown Investment Corp. in 
Denver, Colo. 

He attended the University of Illinois 
(1943-44), University of Texas (1944-45), 
and Northwestern University Law School 
(1946-47). He graduated from the Universi¬ 
ty of Texas Law School (LL.B., 1949). 

Mr. Brown is married, has three children, 
and resides in Denver, Colo. He was born 
June 18,1925, in Sterling, Ill. 
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Nomination of Maynard W. Glitman for the Rank of Ambassador 
While Serving at the Intermediate Range Nuclear Force Negotiations 

January 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Maynard W. Glitman, of 
Vermont, for the rank of Ambassador while 
serving as Department of State Representa¬ 
tive and Deputy Head of the United States 
Delegation to the Intermediate Range Nu¬ 
clear Force Negotiations. 

Mr. Glitman entered the Foreign Service 
in 1956 as economic officer in the Depart¬ 
ment of State and was fiscal and financial 
officer in 1957-59. Recently he was Direc¬ 
tor of the Office of International Trade 
(1973-74) and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Trade Policy (1974- 


76). He was on detail as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Trade Policy (1974-76) and was on detail as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs in 1976-77. In 
1977-81 Mr. Glitman was Deputy Chief of 
Mission at the United States Mission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Brus¬ 
sels. 

He graduated from the University of Illi¬ 
nois (B.A., 1955) and the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1956). He was 
born December 8, 1933, in Chicago, Ill. 


Proclamation 4890—National Jaycee Week, 1982 
January 18, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

More than sixty years ago, the Jaycee idea 
began in St. Louis, Missouri. Today there 
are more than three hundred thousand 
members in 8,318 chapters across the coun¬ 
try. 

Over the years, the Jaycees have worked 
to meet the vital needs of our ever-chang¬ 
ing and increasingly complex society. Moti¬ 
vated by their creed, “Service to humanity 
is the best work of life,” hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Jaycees have reached out to their 
fellow citizens in need and, in the process, 
have enriched their own lives. 

In recognition of the accomplishments of 
this unique organization, the Congress of 
the United States has, by Senate Joint Reso¬ 
lution 117 (P.L. 97-144), authorized and re¬ 


quested the President to issue a proclama¬ 
tion designating the week of January 17, 
1982, through January 23, 1982, as “Nation¬ 
al Jaycee Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1982, as National Jaycee Week, and 
I call upon the people of the United States 
to observe that period with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 2:56 p.m., January 18, 1982] 
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Letter to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
Transmitting Proposed Legislation on Tax Exemptions for Private, 
Nonprofit Educational Institutions 


January 18, 1982 

Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. Speaker:) 

As you are aware, the Department of the 
Treasury announced on January 8 that the 
Internal Revenue Service would no longer 
deny tax-exempt status to private, non¬ 
profit educational organizations that engage 
in racially discriminatory practices but oth¬ 
erwise qualify for such status under the 
present Internal Revenue Code. That deci¬ 
sion reflects my belief that agencies such as 
the IRS should not be permitted, even with 
the best of intentions and to further goals 
that I strongly endorse, to govern by admin¬ 
istrative fiat by exercising powers that the 
Constitution assigns to the Congress. 

I share with you and your colleagues an 
unalterable opposition to racial discrimina¬ 
tion in any form. Such practices are repug¬ 
nant to all that our Nation and its citizens 
hold dear, and I believe this repugnance 
should be plainly reflected in our laws. To 
that end, I am herewith submitting to the 
Congress proposed legislation that would 
prohibit tax exemptions for any schools that 
discriminate on the basis of race. This pro¬ 
posed legislation is sensitive to the legiti¬ 
mate special needs of private religious 
schools. 


I pledge my fullest cooperation in work¬ 
ing with you to enact such legislation as 
rapidly as possible, and urge that you give 
this matter the very highest priority. 

I have been advised by the Secretary ot 
the Treasury that he will not act on any 
applications for tax exemptions filed in re¬ 
sponse to the IRS policy announced on Jan¬ 
uary 8, until the Congress has acted on this 
proposed legislation. . , 

X believe the course I have outlined is the 
one most consistent both with our mutual 
determination to eradicate all vestiges of 
racial discrimination in American society, 
and with a proper view of the powers 
vested in the Congress under our constitu¬ 
tional system. 

I feel this legislative action is important 
to and desired by all citizens of this great 
Nation; I am confident that you will give 
this issue the prompt attention it deserves. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to George Bush, President of the 
Senate, and Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 


Appointment of J. Upshur Moorhead as a Special Assistant to the 


President 

January 19, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint J. Upshur (Jay) Moorhead to 
be Special Assistant to the President in the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff. He will 
succeed James S. Rosebush. 

Mr. Moorhead’s major responsibility will 
be to serve as the White House coordinator 
for the President’s Task Force on Private 
Sector Initiatives. 

Since February 1981, Mr. Moorhead has 


been executive assistant to E. Pendleton 
James, Assistant to the President for Presi¬ 
dential Personnel. During the 1980 general 
election, Mr. Moorhead worked in New 
England as director for the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee’s Commitment ’80 pro¬ 
gram, which was the Republican Party s 
grassroots and volunteer get-out-the-vote 
effort in the general election. Prior to the 
Republican National Convention, Mr. Moor- 
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head directed the George Bush campaign 
in several northeastern States. He also 
worked for 2 years as the New England 
director of the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee’s local elections division. 

While living in New England, Mr. Moor¬ 
head was active in developing two nonprof¬ 


it organizations which taught underprivi¬ 
leged and handicapped persons how to play 
tennis. 

Mr. Moorhead, who was born in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., received his B.A. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. He is 29 
years old and resides in Washington, D.C. 


Appointment of 14 Members of the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education 
January 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil on Adult Education: 

Lily Ring Balian is administrator, community af¬ 
fairs, Northrop Corp., in Los Angeles, Calif. She 
was bom July 17, 1925, in Chicago, Ill. 

Daniel E. Brennan, Sr., is a partner with the law 
firm of Brennan, McNamara & Brennan in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He was born May 9, 1913, in 
Bridgeport. 

Patric Dorsey is owner and manager of Mulberry, 
Inc., in New Bern, N.C. She was bom August 
30, 1924, in El Reno, Okla. 

Joyce Lee Gorringe is owner and manager of a 
farm in Naperville, Ill. She was born August 10, 
1928, in Hammond, Ind. 

Nancy H. Hill is active in community service in 
Lyndonville, Vt, and is a former high school 
teacher. She was born July 6, 1940, in Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

Mary Sellman Jackson is owner and manager of 
Davidsonville Diversified Services in Davidson- 
ville, Md. She is also a teacher in the Baltimore 
city public schools. She was bom March 7, 
1939, in Edgewater, Md. 

Michael Marino is special assistant to Senator 


Arlen Spector (R-Pa.) in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was born March 12, 1957, in Philadelphia. 

Kathleen McCullough is executive secretary and 
personal assistant for the Oklahoma State audi¬ 
tor and inspector in Oklahoma City, Okla. She 
was bom January 2, 1948, in Lawton, Okla. 

Louis Stevens Ridgeway is vice president of the 
board of trustees, San Diego Community Col¬ 
lege District, in San Diego, Calif. He was bom 
March 8, 1918, in Charleston, S.C. 

Rawlein G. Soberano is assistant professor, divi¬ 
sion of history and sociology. Our Lady of Holy 
Cross College, in New Orleans, La. He was 
born April 19, 1941, in Barcolod, Philippines. 

Patricia Smith is a member of the Worthington 
Board of Education in Worthington, Ohio. She 
was born March 31, 1935, in Athens, Ohio. 

Mary Elizabeth Strother is a teacher with the 
Peoria Unified School District in Peoria, Ill. She 
was bom September 10, 1931, in Akron, Pa. 

Ruth Raymond Thone is active in community 
affairs and is currently a columnist and free¬ 
lance writer in Lincoln, Nebr. She is the wife 
of Gov. Charles Thone (R-Nebr.). She was bom 
November 21, 1931, in Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

Joseph Ben Trujillo is president, Larimer Insur¬ 
ance Group, Inc., in Englewood, Colo. He was 
bom September 26, 1947, in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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Appointment of 10 Members of the Presidential Commission on 
Broadcasting to Cuba, and Designation of Chairman 
January 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Commission 
on Broadcasting to Cuba. The President 
also announced his intention to designate 
F. Clifton White to be Chairman. 

William Bourne Bayer is political editor and 
news commentator for WINZ Radio in Miami, 
Fla. Previously he was with WTTA-TV in Miami 
as news director. He was born March 28, 1922, 
in Richmond, Ind. 

Joseph Coors is president and vice chairman of 
the board for Coors Brewers in Golden, Colo. 
He was born November 12, 1917, in Denver, 
Colo. 

Tirso del Junco is chairman of the California Re¬ 
publican Party, He is currently chief of the 
department of surgery at Santa Marta Hospital 
in East Los Angeles, Calif. He was born April 
20, 1925, in Havana, Cuba. 

George Jacobs was Director of Engineering, U.S. 
Board for International Broadcasting, in 1976- 
1980. He is currently retired. He was bora July 
16, 1924, in New York, N.Y., and resides in 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Jorge L. Mas is president and chief executive offi¬ 
cer, Church and Tower of Florida, Inc., a 
Miami-based firm of engineering contractors. 
He was born September 21, 1939, in Santiago, 
Cuba. 

Richard M. Scaife is a publisher in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He is currently publisher and director of City 
Communications, Inc. He was born July 3, 
1932, in Pittsburgh. 

Herbert Schmertz is vice president, public affairs, 
Mobil Oil Corp., in New York, N.Y. He was 
born March 22, 1930, in Yonkers, N.Y. 

Richard B. Stone is senior partner, Proskauer, 
Rose, Goetz & Mendelsohn in Washington, 
D.C. He is a former United States Senator from 
Florida. He was born September 22, 1928, in 
New York. 

F. Clifton White is a public affairs counselor in 
Greenwich, Conn. He has been active in many 
Presidential campaigns, including serving as di¬ 
rector of Citizens for Goldwater-Miller in 1964. 
He was born June 13, 1918, in Leonardsville, 
N.Y. 

Charles Z. Wick is Director of the International 
Communication Agency. He was born October 
12, 1917, in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The President’s News Conference 
January 19, 1982 


The President I was going to have an 
opening statement, but I decided that what 
I was going to say I wanted to get a lot of 
attention, so Vxa going to wait and leak it. 
[Laughter] 

So, we can start with the first question. 

Program for Economic Recovery 

Q. Mr. President, since you took office a 
year ago, there have been—unemployment 
has shot up to more than 9 million people. 
The recession has deepened. Two Republi¬ 
can Congressmen say that the tax increases 
that you may propose will hurt the little 
guy and give a bonanza to the big corpora¬ 
tions. My question is: What are you going to 
do about the people who are undergoing 


great hardship now, and how’s it possible 
for you to propose deep cuts in the social 
programs in view of all this suffering? 

The President Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], first of all, with 
regard to last year compared to this year, I 
realize there’s been an increase in unem¬ 
ployment. It’s been a continuation of an in¬ 
crease that got underway in the last several 
months of 1980. There are about—well, the 
unemployment rate averaged in 1981, 8.1 
percent. It averaged 7.4 percent in all of 
1980. But that is a kind of unfair compari¬ 
son, because it was increasing very much 
more in the last 6 months of 1980. 

I have the greatest sympathy—I think 
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anyone does—for those people who are un¬ 
employed. On the other hand, comparing 
this to the beginning of our term, there are 
a million people more working than there 
were in 1980, and there will be more 
people actually working, not counting the 
unemployed that might go back to work in 
1982, just in connection with our growth. 
But that still isn’t an answer for the unem¬ 
ployed. 

But the people today have a lower inter¬ 
est rate than they had when we started. 
The inflation rate is sizably lower than it 
was when we took office. And so, we have 
set a program that has—and this has not 
been true before in any of the recessions of 
the past decade or so—we have in place a 
program now that is just getting underway 
that is designed to reduce the unemploy¬ 
ment and to resolve these problems that 
are so bothersome today. 

The first part of our tax program went 
into effect—that’s another additional thing, 
the people have a lower rate of taxes than 
they did have. Part of that has been elimi¬ 
nated by the automatic increase passed by 
the previous administration in the social 
security payroll tax. But there will be an¬ 
other tax cut in July, and in this month we 
have had for the first time the elimination 
of the marriage penalty in taxes. But as 
these reductions in tax rates begin to take 
effect, then I’m quite sure we’re going to 
see an upswing in the economy, and that is 
the answer to their problem. 

Now, as to the cuts in social reforms, most 
of what we have done in that regard has 
not been a cut. There has not been a cut in 
the overall spending on human resources. 
Actually, there is an increase over the year 
before, and there will be an increase in ’83 
over ’82 and on down the line. We have 
reduced the rate of increase in those pro¬ 
grams. But much of the cut is aimed at 
trying to eliminate from the rolls those 
people who, I think, are unfairly benefiting 
from those programs. 

Nothing has happened to change the situ¬ 
ation of the person who is totally dependent 
on the government for help, nor are we 
going to change those things. 

Q. Without monopolizing, Mr. President, 
can you answer the [Representatives] Lott 
and Kemp charge about hurting the little 


The President. Well, I don’t think that we 
are doing that, and I’m going to have to 
have a little talk with them. I think that 
they are basing some of their charge on 
speculation on things that have been talked 
about widely so far in the media, and they 
have not heard from us what it is we’re 
talking about or what we’re planning. 

Sanctions Against the Soviet Union 

Q. Mr. President, it’s been 3 weeks now 
since you announced the sanctions against 
the Soviet Union in connection with 
Poland. What effect, if any, have they had? 

If they haven’t had any effect, what next 
and when? 

The President. Well, I think they have 
had an effect, although there’s no question 
the situation in Poland is deteriorating. 
They have tried to present it as moderating. 

It isn’t. The people are still imprisoned. 
There is no communication with Solidarity 
or between the military government and 
the people, and the military law is still in 
effect. We think, however, that there has 
been an impression made, and we have 
held back on some things additionally that 
we can do, things that we will consider that 
can add to the steps that we’ve already 
taken. 

I’ve had a lengthy communication from 
the Pope. He approves what we have done 
so far; he believes that it has been benefi¬ 
cial. And yet, we’re not going to wait for¬ 
ever for improvement in the situation 
there. We have other steps that we can 
take. 

Yeah, Bruce [Bruce Drake, New York 
Daily News]? 

The Middle East 

Q. Mr. President, now that Secretary 
Haig is back from the Mideast, do you know 
of any new, concrete grounds for optimism 
about reaching an agreement on the Pales¬ 
tinian autonomy issue? And do you regard 
as crucial reaching some sort of agreement 
before April, when the Israelis are sched¬ 
uled to complete the withdrawal from the 
Sinai? 

The President. Well, there’s no question 
about that being the toughest problem in a 
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Middle East settlement. We won’t set a 
deadline of any kind on when that must be 
decided. The Secretary has been on a fact¬ 
finding trip and will be there again, al¬ 
though no date has been set for that. 

We want to help if we can, if we can 
come up with some ideas that might be 
helpful in the automomy talks. That is the 
next step under the Camp David process. 
And so, as I say, we won’t set a deadline, 
but we’re most hopeful that we can be of 
help and that they will at least by the Sinai 
time get down to, let’s say, a kind of a plan 
for proceeding. 

Sam (Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 

Educational Tax Exemptions 

Q, Mr. President, on January 8th the Jus¬ 
tice Department announced the decision 
concerning tax-exempt status for certain 
schools that clearly gave aid and comfort to 
racial discrimination. Then in subsequent 
days you began a series of steps to sort of go 
back from that. My question is: What hap¬ 
pened? Are you responsible for the original 
decision, or did your staff put something 
over on you? 

The President Sam— [laughing] —no one 
put anything over on me. 

No, Sam, the buck stops at my desk. I’m 
the originator of the whole thing, and I’m 
not going to deny that it wasn’t handled as 
well as it could be. But I think that what we 
actually saw was confusion—and it was 
rather widespread and encouraged—about 
what—we had not anticipated the reaction, 
because we were dealing with a procedural 
matter. And it was interpreted by many of 
you as a policy matter, reflecting a change 
in policy, and then therefore when we went 
forward, you said, well, then this was an¬ 
other change-back in policy. 

What we were trying to correct was a 
procedure that we thought had no basis in 
law, that the Internal Revenue Service had 
actually formed a social law and was enforc¬ 
ing that social law. And we think that that’s 
a bad precedent and is a bad thing to do, 
and so, there was no basis in the law for 
what they were doing. So, what we set out 
to do was to change that procedure and 
stop the Internal Revenue Service from 
doing this and then to have Congress imple¬ 
ment with law the proper procedure. 


I am opposed with every fiber of my 
being to discrimination, and to have set in 
law the fact that tax exemptions could be 
denied to schools that—and educational in¬ 
stitutions that practiced discrimination. 
Now, as I say, it probably wasn’t handled as 
well as it could, because, it being in our 
minds a procedural matter—and in my 
mind, certainly—we didn’t anticipate that it 
was going to be as misinterpreted as it was. 
And what we have accomplished with what 
we did was we’ve prevented the IRS from 
determining national social policy all by 
itself. It’ll now be by elected officials, the 
Congress. 

We’ll continue to prohibit tax exemptions 
for schools that discriminate and for the 
first time that will be the law of the land. 
And we help to reserve the rights and lib¬ 
erties of religious schools as long as they 
don’t discriminate. 

Q. But, sir, if I may, in the original Janu¬ 
ary 8th decision you didn’t ask for legisla¬ 
tion. You simply said unless Congress acted. 
It wasn’t until the firestorm that you then 
asked for legislation. 

The President No, because we went right 
ahead, and I was having talks with Senators 
about this. Maybe we didn’t act as quickly 
as we could have. And, as I say. I’m not 
defending that we proceeded on a course 
that was as well planned as it might have 
been. 

So, we were mistaken in that regard. But 
don’t judge us by our mistakes. I’m prob¬ 
ably going to make more of them. But 
judge us—how well we recover and solve 
the situation. 

Classified Information 

Q. Mr. President, a few days ago Mr. 
Clark, your new national security adviser, 
issued a series of guidelines for contact with 
the press by officials of your administration 
where classified information is to be dis¬ 
cussed. Two questions, sir. 

First of all, will it be your policy to advo¬ 
cate the use of all legal means, including lie 
detectors, to determine who is leaking clas¬ 
sified information, if classified information is 
leaked? And second, do you think it will be 
possible for administration officials to con¬ 
duct the normal discourse of briefings with 
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reporters when nearly everything pertain¬ 
ing to foreign affairs is classified to some 
degree or other? 

The President What we’re doing is simply 
abiding by the existing law. It is against the 
law to—for those who are not authorized to 
declassify—to release classified information. 
And I know that I’ve been told repeatedly 
that what is happening is nothing new, that 
it’s been done under administrations. But I 
do think that it reached a new high here of 
the leaks that were destructive to the for¬ 
eign policy we were trying to conduct, that 
endangered delicate negotiations that were 
going on. And all we’re doing is implement¬ 
ing the law. It is against the law for anyone 
to release this information. 

We need to protect national security and 
our ability to conduct foreign policy. And as 
to any specifics, Bill Clark is drawing up 
some specifics of that kind. But they will all 
be within the law. And they’ll have to be 
judged, what particular things are done will 
be judged on the individual case. It will not 
interfere with our determination to have an 
open administration present information 
that properly belongs to the press. 

But we must stop that leak which, as I 
say, several times has really endangered 
things that we were trying to accomplish. 
And we’re not doing anything that, as I say, 
is not in die law today, and we will certain¬ 
ly protect the constitutional rights of our 
citizens. 

Q. Sir, if I may follow up, would you ad¬ 
vocate the use of lie detectors, as a Penta¬ 
gon official has in another similar case? And 
would you care to give us any of the specif¬ 
ics where the release of that information 
gave you difficulty with national policy? 

The President Well, the trouble is, if I try 
to give you specifics on that, then I’m leak¬ 
ing, and- 

Q. You’re entitled. 

The President No— [laughing]—because I 
think that any one of you could see the 
situation in which you are dealing on a very 
sensitive matter with someone, and sudden¬ 
ly those people you’re dealing with read 
something in the paper that enrages them. 
And you’re put in the position of trying to 
say, “It isn’t so. Please believe us.” And this 
has happened on a number of occasions. 
Q. Lie detectors? 


The President Jerry [Gerald M. Boyd, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch]? No, Jerry—and then 
I’ll get to you. 

Concerns of Blacks 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up on Sam’s 
question, the tax-exempt issue is just one of 
a series that some blacks are saying, series 
of incidents that some blacks say point to 
the fact that you are ignoring the interests 
and concerns of blacks. How do you re¬ 
spond to that? 

The President I respond to it with the 
simple answer that it isn’t true. And I know 
that there are some leaders in various orga¬ 
nizations and so forth who have said things 
of this kind. But I am for affirmative action; 

I am against quotas. I have lived long 
enough to know a time in this country 
when quotas were used to discriminate, not 
end discrimination. 

I have already explained myself with 
regard to the discrimination in education, 
and I think that my record will stand for 
itself, if anyone wants to look at it, that I 
have been on the side of opposition to big¬ 
otry and discrimination and prejudice—and 
long before it ever became a kind of nation¬ 
al issue under the title of civil rights. And 
my life has been spent on that side. 

Q. To follow up, Mr. President, black un¬ 
employment, for example, was 12.4 percent 
when you took office. It’s now 17 percent. 
What do you tell blacks in terms of what 
you plan to do to deal with the problem? 

The President Well, one of the things 
that’s needed, I think, was illustrated in the 
local paper on Sunday. I made it a point to 
count the pages of help wanted ads in this 
time of great unemployment. There were 
24 full pages of classified ads of employers 
looking for employees. What we need is to 
make more people qualified to go and 
apply for those jobs, and we’re going to do 
everything we can in that regard. 

Admiral Hyman G . Rickover 

Q . Mr. President, we hear reports that 
Admiral Rickover vented his tubes of a bit 
of radioactive steam the other day— [laugh- 
ter] —when he met with you in the White 
House. Can you tell us, sir, whether he has 
rejected your offer for him to be the White 
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House nuclear power adviser and whether 
he’s rejected the Navy’s offer for him to 
stay on beyond January 31st in the transi¬ 
tion period for his successor? 

The President Well, I don’t know about 
the latter. He’s not interested in being just 
a White House adviser, and I do know that 
the naval offer was one in which they truly 
believed that he had great service to still 
render—in that he would have an office— 
the Secretary of Navy and staff, and that he 
would be there where he could make a 
great contribution. 

Now, I don’t know what his decision has 
been on that. I would hope that he would 
accept that, because he could be of service 
to his country, although I know this: If he 
doesn’t want to serve, it would be difficult 
to impose on him, because that’s been a 
long lifetime of sterling service to this 
nation. 

Q. But he has said no to you, though. Is 
that correct? 

The President What? 

Q. He has turned down the White House 

job? 

The President Yes, he explained to me— 
and I could understand that—that that 
didn’t sound very much like what he’d be 
interested in. 

Yes, ma’am. 

Abortion 

Q. Mr. President, as you know, this Con¬ 
gress has attached the most restrictive anti¬ 
abortion language to the Health and 
Human Services money bill. It would ban 
all abortions for low-income women except 
if the mother’s life would be endangered by 
completing the pregnancy, and it would 
make no exceptions for rape or incest. My 
question to you is—and I would like to have 
a folowup—if one of your daughters were 
unfortunate enough to be raped and 
become pregnant as a result, would you 
agree with this law that she should be 
forced to carry that pregnancy to term? 

The President I have been one who be¬ 
lieves that abortion is the taking of a human 
life. And I know the difficulty of the ques¬ 
tion that you ask. I also do know that— 
because I won’t answer it in that personal 
term—but I do know that I once approved 
the law in California that allowed that as a 


justification in the line of self-defense, just 
as a mother has a right, in my view, to 
protect her own life at the expense of the 
life of the unborn child. I am very con¬ 
cerned, because I have found out since, that 
that was used as a gigantic loophole in the 
law, and it was just—it literally led to abor¬ 
tion on demand on the plea of rape. 

Now, I wish I could have a solid answer 
for you. On that basis, I would be hesitant 
to approve abortion on that basis. So- 

Q. May I ask you something on a related 
point, sir? There is pending in the Senate a 
constitutional amendment sponsored by 
Senator Hatch that would permit Congress 
and any State to ban abortions for all 
women, rich or poor. When Senator Hatch 
opened his hearings on that he said that his 
religion prompted him to support that 
amendment, and at the same time, as you 
know, there are many other religious faiths 
who consider it an invasion of privacy. 

Also, in view of that divisiveness and in 
view of the fact that the public opinion 
polls show that most Americans favor free¬ 
dom of choice on abortion, have you given 
this any second thought or rethought your 
position at all? 

The President I can’t say that I have 
really looked at or studied this particular 
proposal. I can just say to you that following 
up on the hearings that were held on the 
Hill as to when life begins, I think that 
everyone has overlooked the real finding. 
The fact that they could not resolve the 
issue of when life begins was a finding in 
and of itself. If we don’t know, then 
shouldn’t we morally opt on the side that it 
is life? 

If you came upon an immobile body and 
you yourself could not determine whether 
it was dead or alive, I think that you would 
decide to consider it alive untE somebody 
could prove it was dead. You wouldn’t get a 
shovel and start covering it up. And I think 
we should do the same thing with regard to 
abortion. 

Richard V. Allen 

Q. Mr. President, why was it necessary to 
dismiss Richard Allen and restructure the 
foreign policy operation at the White House 
when the Justice Department cleared Mr. 
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Allen, and two press conferences ago you 
told us that the foreign policy apparatus 
here was operating just fine? 

The President The changes that have 
been made with regard to the operation 
method were already under consideration. 
We did not dismiss Richard Allen, and I 
think he himself knew that it would be dif¬ 
ficult for him after all that had happened. 
But he’s still a part of the administration. 
He continues right now helping us—we re 
restoring PFIAB. I use the Washington 
custom of putting the initials together in a 
name, because it’s difficult for me to always 
remember that that means the Presidential 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, which 

I think was a very valu—I got it right- 

Q. Right. 

The President -a very valuable thing 

that was discontinued a few years ago. 
We’re restoring that. We have appointed 
the Board and have a Chairman, and he is 
serving as a consultant at this point, which 
does not mean that that’s all that he is 
going to do. 

But he is a part of the administration. 
And I know that he was cleared and regret 
the whole thing that took place. 

Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC News]? 

Federalism 

Q. Mr. President, how concerned are you 
that any move you make to turn over con¬ 
trol to the States of such things as welfare 
and education may result in some inequal¬ 
ity for the people who live in those States? 

The President I don’t really believe it 
will, because I was a Governor of one; I 
know how well States can operate. There 
might have been a time in our history when 
there were things in States that varied to a 
great extent, but then people moved from 
those States if they were unhappy with the 
way government was working. That’s one of 
the great secrets of our freedom—is that 
we’re a federation of sovereign States. 

I am convinced that—well, for one thing 
that was lacking in those early days was a 
lack on the part of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. It is where constitutional rights are 
concerned. I believe in many of the things 
the Federal Government has usurped in the 
last half century—and is now doing—that 
they could be better run at the State level. 


But I also believe that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has an obligation to enforce the con¬ 
stitutional rights of even the least individual 
among us, wherever he may be, if those 
rights are being denied, and to do so at the 
point of bayonet if necessary. 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up, what 
about the people who can’t afford to phys¬ 
ically move from one State to another? And 
also, what do you say to the Governors who 
are going to be receiving perhaps less reve¬ 
nue than they are currently being given. 

The President We’re hoping they’re not 
going to be receiving less revenue. What 
has happened—and from my own experi¬ 
ence of having to deal with programs that 
were mandated by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and with help from Federal funds— 
most of those programs are not totally fed¬ 
erally funded, they’re a combination-—but 
we found that the restrictions imposed by 
the Federal Government, the redtape, the 
administrative overhead was such that had 
we had more leeway, more freedom, we 
could have given better service to the 
people we were trying to help at a much 
lower cost. 

It’s like the one incident that I spoke of 
in New York the other day in my remarks 
of a county with an elderly citizens’ warm 
food program. And they were spending 50- 
some thousand dollars, and only $3,000 of 
that was going for food; the $50,000 was 
going for administrative help. They’re now 
doing it with volunteers. They’re spending 
$6,000 in food, feeding twice as many 
people, and it only costs $6,000, not 50- 
some thousand. 

Q. What about the people who can’t 
afford to move, though, from one State to 
another? 

The President Well, if their constitutional 
rights are being violated, then we have a 
duty, the Federal Government, to go in and 
see that they aren’t violated. 

Capital Investment 

Q. A major goal of your economic pro¬ 
gram was to stimulate capital investment, 
and yet the Commerce Department now 
reports that capital investment will be 
down this year. Why do you think that busi¬ 
nesses have failed to respond to the incen- 
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tives that you provided, and how will that 
affect your program in the future? 

The President I don’t think they have 
failed. I know that a great many industries 
have the plans already for modernization 
and expansion. I think there’s a little cau¬ 
tion at work, and perhaps part of that is 
waiting to see what the Federal Reserve 
System is doing, because there’s been an 
upsurge, for example, in the money supply 
just recently, which sends, I think, the 
wrong signal to the money markets. In 
other words, they want to be more sure 
that interest rates and inflation are going to 
continue coming down as they have been. 

And I know that the entire steel industry 
has a multibillion-dollar expansion plan, and 
they have personally informed me that they 
are ready to go forward with this plan. And 
I think were just seeing a little caution; 
they want to make sure before they pro¬ 
ceed with them. But it’s in a number of 
other industries that the plans are there, 
ready to go and be implemented. 

Paul A. Volcker 

Q. If I may follow up. If you are con¬ 
cerned about the Fed’s handling of the 
money supply, would you agree with those 
people on Capitol Hill who have called for 
Mr. Volcker’s resignation? 

The President. Well, I can’t respond to 
that, because the Federal Reserve System is 
autonomous. The employees—or the mem¬ 
bers of that commission are term appoint¬ 
ees. They’re not serving at anyone’s pleas¬ 
ure. And I just—there’s no way that I can 
comment on that. 

Classified Information 

Q. Mr. President, I’d like to go back to a 
question that Bill Plante [CBS News] asked. 
He asked if you endorsed the use of lie 
detectors on members of the administration 
to determine if they had leaked stories. Do 
you think the use of he detectors is a good 
idea in that case? 

The President I have to say that any of 
those things—to answer that, that has to be 
the specific case. Now, I know in one 
agency in the Government right now, a 
major agency, there are some people volun¬ 
tarily taking these, because they themselves 
knew that they had association with and 


knowledge of a tremendous leak that oc¬ 
curred. But all of those—I’m awaiting the 
plan that Bill Clark comes up with—but I 
think any of the things that are prescribed 
by law are there for a reason, and it will 
depend on the individual case. 

Relations With News Media 

Q. In addition, Mr. President, there’s a 
recent White House directive that goes well 
beyond protecting national security se¬ 
crets—which I think we can all understand 
it’s important to be able to respect those. 
That’s a directive that requires administra¬ 
tion officials to clear interviews with the 
press and with TV and major print inter¬ 
views with the White House before they 
accept them. And I’m wondering if you’re 
at all concerned that that gives the percep¬ 
tion of you having a closed administration 
or if you think this directive might have a 
chilling effect on reporters’ efforts to gather 
the news? 

The President No, I don’t believe so. All 
we’re doing is what every administration 
before us has done and we hadn’t been 
doing. It’s simply a case so that we all know 
what is going on. And, also, we’ve seen the 
situation when it would have been very, I 
think, educational for the people and ad¬ 
vantageous for us if two or three particular 
issues could have been brought before the 
public; and because of not checking with 
each other, we found three separate depart¬ 
ments all going at once with their state¬ 
ments. 

So, it gives us the opportunity to make 
sure that all of us are familiar with where 
they’re going or, if we have something that 
we think would be additional on what 
they’re going to talk about from their de¬ 
partment, that we can see they get that. 

Defense Policy 

Q. Mr. President, we know that in the 
next few months you’re going to be very 
interested in having more money for de¬ 
fense spending, and I wonder if you could 
explain philosophically the basic cause of 
this. Is it to be able to deter Soviet aggres¬ 
sion or as a negotiating technique with the 
Soviet Union? And is there a concern that 
weapons produced may eventually be 
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weapons used? 

The President I hope and pray with all 
my might that the weapons won’t be used. I 
also happen to believe that that is the pur¬ 
pose. If military defense is well done, it 
doesn’t have to be used. And we’ve never 
gotten in a war because we were too 
strong. But the purpose of this military pro¬ 
gram, we’re engaged in rebuilding some¬ 
thing that was allowed to deteriorate very 
badly over recent years. We are way behind 
where we should be now. Our economic 
problem, regard to budgets and all, would 
be minimal today if we were simply carry¬ 
ing on with a defense establishment that 
had been properly maintained. 

I might also point out that with all the 
argument and concern over that in these 
times of economic stress, that we’re spend¬ 
ing a smaller percentage of the gross na¬ 
tional product on the military than has 
been spent in many, many years past in 
peacetime. 

But the purpose is if we’re to sit down 
with the enemy—potential enemy and talk 
arms reductions, which we’re doing right 
now, we’re going to be far more successful 
if that adversary knows that the alternative 
is a buildup to a commensurate level with 
him on our side. 

So, up until now, in previous negotiations 
they haven’t had to make any concession, 
because we were unilaterally disarming. 
But now I think it’s all explained in a car¬ 
toon that one of your publications used 
some time ago, and that was Brezhnev 
speaking to a general in his own army, and 
he said, *1 liked the arms race better when 
we were the only ones in it.” 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 
The President. Oh, I just—Helen, did 
you—I think Mary [Mary McGrory, Wash¬ 
ington Post] got up before you did, Helen, 
so I’ll take her question. 

Ms. Thomas. Mary beat me to the- 

Private Charitable Contributions 
Ms. McGrory. Mr. President, in New York 


last week, you called upon the rich to help 
the poor in this present economic difficulty. 
Are you planning to increase your own con¬ 
tributions to private charity to set an exam¬ 
ple to the rich people of this country to do 
more for the poor? 

The President. Mary— [laughter] - 

Ms. Thomas. Now are you sorry? [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

The President. Helen, I just want you to 
know whenever you speak from now on, 
I’m shutting up and moving. [Laughter] 

No, Mary, I’ll tell you, you give me a 
chance to explain something that’s been of 
great concern to me. I realize the publicity 
that is attended upon the tax returns of 
someone in my position. And I realize that 
some have noticed what seemed to be a 
small percentage of deductions for worth¬ 
while causes, and that is true. And I’m 
afraid it will be true this year, because I 
haven’t changed my habits. But I also 
happen to be someone who believes in tith¬ 
ing—the giving of a tenth. But I have for a 
number of years done some of that giving 
in ways that are not tax deductible with 
regard to individuals that are being helped. 

And Fm afraid that to avoid future ques¬ 
tions of this kind, maybe beginning this 
year, I’m going to have to start publicly 
doing some things. But my conscience is 
clear as to what I have been giving. And it 
has been for the reason that I’ve just told 
you, that the tax law doesn’t say you help 
people, not organizations, that you can—or 
not by way of an organization—that you 
can deduct it. 

So, you can be watching. It’ll be the same 
situation this year. Next year, I’ll try to be 
more public with what I’m doing. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. I have to go now. Thank 
you. 

Note: The President's seventh news confer¬ 
ence began at 2 p.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. It was broadcast live on 
nationwide radio and television. 
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Proclamation 4891—Solidarity Day 
January 20, 1982 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Solidarnosc, the Polish free trade union 
Solidarity Movement, was born not only of 
the failure of the Polish Government to 
meet the needs of its people but also from a 
tradition of freedom preserved and nour¬ 
ished by the proud Polish people through 
two centuries of foreign and domestic tyr¬ 
anny. 

Solidarity symbolizes the battle of real 
workers in a so-called workers' state to sus¬ 
tain the fundamental human and economic 
rights they began to win in Gdansk in 
1980—the right to work and reap the fruits 
of one's labor, the right to assemble, the 
right to strike, and the right to freedom of 
expression. Solidarity sought to address and 
to resolve Poland's deep-rooted economic 
ills; it acted in good faith and pursued a 
path of constructive dialogue with the 
Polish Government. 

Despite these peaceful efforts on the part 
of Solidarity, a brutal wave of repression has 
descended on Poland. The imposition of 
martial law has stripped away all vestiges of 
newborn freedom. Authorities have resort¬ 
ed to arbitrary detentions, and the use of 
force, resulting in violence and loss of life; 
the free flow of people, ideas and informa¬ 
tion has been suppressed; the human rights 
clock in Poland has been turned back more 
than 30 years. The target of this repression 
is the Solidarity Movement but in attacking 
Solidarity its enemies attack an entire 
people. Ten million of Poland’s thirty-six 
million citizens are members of Solidarity. 
Taken together with their families, they ac¬ 
count for the overwhelming majority of the 
Polish nation. By persecuting Solidarity, the 
Polish military government wages war 
against its own people. 

History shows us that stability in Europe 
is threatened when Poland is suppressed. 
The hearts and minds of free people every¬ 
where stand in Solidarity with the people of 
Poland in the hour of their suffering. 

We hold in high esteem the leadership 


and objectives of Lech Walesa, the head of 
Solidarity, and we express our grave con¬ 
cern for his present well-being. As Ameri¬ 
cans we feel a special affinity with Solidar¬ 
ity and the basic human values it seeks to 
uphold, in keeping with the long tradition 
of Polish-American friendship and freedom. 
President Wilson's advocacy of self-determi¬ 
nation for the Polish people helped to bring 
about a rebirth of the Polish nation earlier 
in this century. America stands ready today 
to provide generous support and assistance 
to a Poland which has returned to a path of 
genuine internal reconciliation. 

There is a spirit of Solidarity abroad in 
the world today that no physical force can 
crush. It crosses national boundaries and 
enters into the hearts of men and women 
everywhere. In factories, farms and schools, 
in cities and towns around the globe, we 
the people of the Free World stand as one 
with our Polish brothers and sisters. Their 
cause is ours. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate January 30, 1982, as Soli¬ 
darity Day. I urge the people of the United 
States, and free peoples everywhere, to ob¬ 
serve this day in meetings, demonstrations, 
rallies, worship services and all other appro¬ 
priate expressions of support. We will show 
our Solidarity with the courageous people 
of Poland and call for an end to their re¬ 
pression, the release of all those arbitrarily 
detained, the restoration of the internation¬ 
ally recognized rights of the Polish people, 
and the resumption of internal dialogue and 
reconciliation in keeping with fundamental 
human rights. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:42 a.m., January 20, 1982 ] 
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Remarks to the Reagan Administration Executive Forum 
January 20, 1982 


Thank you very much. For heaven’s sake, 
you’re on your own time now. [Laughter] 

I thank you very much, except I feel a 
little bit like the last living survivor of the 
Johnstown flood who finally came to the 
end of his days, and Saint Peter greeted 
him as a newcomer and told him that there 
were some oldtimers there that would like 
to gather and hear the latest word from 
Earth, and did he have anything interesting 
to contribute. And he told him that he’d 
been quite a feature on the luncheon cir¬ 
cuit, the mashed potato circuit, with his 
tales of the Johnstown flood. “Oh,” he said, 
“I know they’ll like that.” He brought him 
in, introduced him, said he has something 
very interesting to say. And then just as he 
turned to leave, he whispered in the fel¬ 
low’s ear, “That man second from the left 
in the front row—his name is Noah.” 
[Laughter] 

I think everything must have been said 
here that should have been said. But I have 
been looking forward to this meeting with 
all you bureaucrats. [Laughter] We’re going 
to make that word respectable. [Laughter] 

We in this room share a special bond. We 
came to Washington not to get a job, but to 
do a job—to get this great nation of ours 
back on track after too many years of misdi¬ 
rection and mismanagement. We came 
here under the banner of “A New Begin¬ 
ning,” and we’ve made a new beginning for 
our country and the people we serve. But 
as the poet Longfellow pointed out, great as 
the art of beginning is, the art of ending is 
even greater. We still have a long way to 
go, a lot to do before we can achieve all 
that we hope for the America of today and 
the America we’ll pass on to our children. 

One year ago, on a clear, crisp January 
day just about like this one—except for the 
snow—I took the oath of office and deliv¬ 
ered my first address as President of the 
American people. And in it I said that the 
“. , . ills we suffer have come upon us over 
several decades. They will not go away in 
days, weeks, or months; but they will go 
away. They will go away because we as 


Americans have the capacity now, as we’ve 
had in the past, to do whatever needs to be 
done to preserve this last and greatest bas¬ 
tion of freedom.” 

Well, I’m glad to see that this quote was 
chosen as the motto for today’s program, 
because I believe it sums up not only the 
resolve of each of us in this room but also 
the basic faith and commitment of the 
American people. And after all, what are 
we but their trustees—the pledged guard¬ 
ians of their values, their beliefs, and their 
aspirations. No one has succeeded in put¬ 
ting it better than Henry Clay, who said 
that “Government is a trust, and the offi¬ 
cers of the government are trustees; and 
both the trust and the trustees are created 
for the benefit of the people.” 

Unfortunately, in growing too big and 
greedy for power, the Federal Government 
in the recent past lost sight of this vital 
point. It’s up to us to redress the balance. 
It’s up to us to begin the long, hard process 
of making government once more the serv¬ 
ant rather than the master of a proud and 
independent people. 

I think we can proudly say we’ve made 
an impressive start. In this first year of our 
trusteeship, we’ve built a competent, dedi¬ 
cated executive team. We’ve laid the foun¬ 
dation for economic recovery and national 
renewal. We have begun to cut back the 
runaway growth in big government spend¬ 
ing and regulation. And you’ve just heard 
about the changes in regulation, thanks to 
the task force that the Vice President heads 
up. 

Inflation and interest rates are down. A 
program that will mean more jobs and 
more opportunity for all Americans is now 
in place. And we’ve begun to restore confi¬ 
dence in America at home and respect for 
America abroad. 

We had promised to do all these things. 
And thanks to the outstanding efforts of the 
team represented here today by all of you, 
we have kept these promises. Thanks to the 
job that all of you have done in your agen¬ 
cies and departments, only 1 year into this 
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administration, as you’ve already been told, 
we have kept in this first year, two-thirds of 
the promises that were made. I think Jim 
Baker told you it was 104. And were on 
our way to keeping the rest of them. 

This booklet—I know you were fright¬ 
ened; you thought maybe I was going to 
read it. [Laughter] This booklet—many of 
you will see copies of this—it refers to those 
promises that we made. It’s a sort of catalog 
of our track record, and it’s called, “Prom¬ 
ises: A Progress Report on the President’s 
First Year.” 1 It’s not as thick as the Federal 
Register , even though we’ve reduced that, 
thanks to George, by 23,000 pages in just 1 
year. But it is an impressive list of achieve¬ 
ments, and this administration couldn’t 
have made them without the faith, commit¬ 
ment, and hard work of every man and 
woman who is here today. 

We also couldn’t have made them with¬ 
out the sustained support of the American 
people, the people we serve as trustees. I’m 
sure that all of you were heartened, as I 
was, by the latest New York Times/CBS 
poll. It showed an overwhelming 60 per¬ 
cent majority of the people believe that our 
program for economic recovery will benefit 
the Nation, will build a stronger, more pros¬ 
perous America. The American people 
haven’t been led astray by the peddlers of 
pessimism and despair. They understand 
that the damage of decades of waste, mis¬ 
management, inflation, and economic decay 
will not vanish overnight. And I suspect 
they’ve also noticed that quite a few of the 
people shedding crocodile tears over our 
current economic plight and taking potshots 
at our recovery program are the very 
people who led us into this swamp in the 
first place. 

Speaking of swamps, I want to urge you 
all not to get bogged down in Potomac 
fever. Don’t let the Washington whirl or 
the Washington morass let you lose sight of 
why we came here and what it is that we’re 
all trying to do. I know it isn’t always easy. 
As the old saying goes, “When you’re up to 


1 The 59-page booklet , entitled “ Promises: 
A Progress Report on President Reagan’s 
First Year, ” is a special report published by 
the Research Division of the Republican 
National Committee. 


your armpits in alligators, it’s sometimes 
hard to remember that your original inten¬ 
tion was to drain the swamp.” [Laughter] 
That’s not why you’re here and I’m here. 
We’re here to cut back on waste and mis¬ 
management; to eliminate unnecessary, re¬ 
strictive regulations that make it harder for 
the American economy to compete and 
harder for American workers to find jobs; to 
drain the swamp of overtaxation, overregu¬ 
lation, and runaway inflation that has dan¬ 
gerously eroded our free way of life. 

And I mention that term “jobs.” Last 
night on the news, I was distressed to hear 
that I had misstated in yesterday’s press 
conference the fact of unemployment in 
1980 as it was in 1981. And figures were 
read that on December of 1980 there were 
more people employed than there were in 
December of 1981. But that isn’t the way 
you use the figures. The truth is that in the 
year of 1980 there were 97,270,000 people 
employed in the United States. In the year 
of 1981 there were 98,318,000, which is, 
148,000 [1,043,000] 2 more in 1981 were 
working than worked in 1980. 

You don’t know how much I enjoyed 
saying that. Some days are much more fun 
in this job than others. [Laughter] 

But I believe that our first year of trustee¬ 
ship has demonstrated our good faith to the 
people we serve. It was their faith, in turn, 
their support and confidence, that got the 
recovery program through the Congress. 
It’s their support and confidence that will 
see the program through to success. In the 
meantime, it’s up to each of us through our 
conduct and commitment to continue to 
justify their confidence in us as their trust¬ 
ees. I believe we can; I believe we will. 

The evidence keeps cropping up in the 
most surprising places. Sometimes the most 
convincing endorsements come from the 
competition. Just last week on a visit to the 
Department of Transportation, Drew Lewis 
told me that he’d been deeply impressed by 
something said to him by a ranking majority 
member of the House of Representatives, a 
man who’s not exactly a leading member of 
a fan club for me. I won’t mention any 


2 White House correction. 
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names—it might get him into hot water b< 
with Tip O’Neill. [Laughter] But this veter- ss 
an Congressman said to Drew Lewis, “It li 
was nice to finally have leadership in the k 
White House that actually did in office what 
it said it was going to do when running for A 

office.” h 

I take that as the supreme compliment, v 
coming from the other side of the aisle, but s 
I don’t take it as a personal compliment. It’s r 
a compliment to an administration team, € 
government-wide, that has put principle \ 
first, a team that came to Washington to \ 
serve America rather than serve itself. I 
take it as justification for the pride I feel in ( 
your talent and commitment as individuals ^ 
and as dedicated team players. ! 

But any coach worth his salt knows that ; 
it’s not the season that just ended that 
counts; it’s the season that’s just beginning. 

As a team we’re about to launch our second 
season, and it’s going to be a tough one. To 
keep our recovery program working, to get 
an ailing America back on its feet and run¬ 
ning again will take a massive team effort. 
Each of you in your departments and agen¬ 
cies will have to work even harder to root 
out waste, fraud, and mismanagement. 
You’ll have to work harder to see that every 
tax dollar that is spent is spent wisely and 
well. And each of you must use every fiber 
of your experience and imagination to come 
up with better, more efficient ways of get¬ 
ting the necessary work of government 

done. . . 

There may have been a time when Amer¬ 
ica could afford to let things slide, a time 
when second best would do, but if there 
ever was a such a time, it’s long since past. 
Today and throughout the year ahead, only 
our best will be good enough. . , 

Great results have never been achieved 
without great effort. What we’ve undertak¬ 
en is nothing less than the rebirth of a 
nation, the revival of the independence, vi¬ 
tality, and resourcefulness that tamed a 
savage wilderness and converted 13 small, 
struggling colonies into what Abraham Lm- 
coin called “the last, best hope < of Ear*. 

Lincoln also reminded us that we canno 
escape history.” In his second annual mes¬ 
sage to the Congress 120'years ago, he 
issued a warning that still holds true, 
of this Congress and this administration will 


be remembered in spite of ourselves,” he 
said. The “trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
last generation.” 

In this second year of our administration, 
America and American leadership again 
face many tests. At stake in Lincoln’s day 
was the survival of the American Nation; at 
stake today is its revival—assuring that the 
nation and ideals that Lincoln saved, and 
each subsequent generation of Americans 
has worked to preseve, will take on fresh 
life and hope for those who come after us. 

This is an exciting time to be alive, an 
exciting time to be in Washington, a time of 
both challenge and reaffirmation. Each of 
us has been put here for a purpose. We 
must redress past errors, errors that have 
already cost the people we serve far too 
much in economic stagnation, joblesssness, 
crippling taxes, and inflation. It isn’t going 
to be easy; nothing really worth achieving 
ever is. But this is an optimistic nation, and 
I am optimistic. If I wasn’t I d never have 
left the ranch to come here in the first 
place. [Laughter] 

Now, you know there s a simple denni- 
tion for an optimist and a pessimist. An op¬ 
timist asks, “Will you please pass the 
cream?” A pessimist says, “Is there any milk 
in that pitcher?” [Laughter] 

But there’s a story that maybe some oi 
you know, and I just can’t resist at this 
point telling it, because it has to do with the 
definition of optimism. A man had two sons, 
and he was very disturbed about them. One 
. was a pessimist beyond recall, and the other 
one was an optimist beyond reason. He 
' talked to a child psychiatrist who made a 
suggestion. He said, “I think we can fix 
1 that” He said, “We’ll get a room and we 11 
fill it with the most wonderful toys any boy 
, ever had.” “And,” he said, “well put the 
. pessimist in and when he finds out they re 
a for him, he’ll get over being a pessimist. 

L His father said, “What will you do about 
the optimist?” “Well,” he said I have a 
” friend who’s got a racing stable and they 
,t clean out the stalls every morning. And, 
s- he said, “I can get quite an amount of that 
ie substance.” [Laughter] And he sa ^’ We ^ 
'e put that in another room, and when the 
ill optimist who’s seen his brother get all those 
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toys is then shown into that room and that’s 
there, hell get over being an optimist.” 

Well, they did, and they waited about 5 
minutes. And then they opened the door, 
and the pessimist was sitting there crying as 
if his heart would break. He said, “I know 
somebody’s going to come in and take these 
away from me.” [Laughter] 

Then they went down to the other room 
and they opened the door and there was 
the kid happy as a clam, throwing that stuff 
over his shoulders as fast as he could. And 
they said, “What are you doing?” And he 
says, “There’s got to be a pony in here 
somewhere.” [Laughter] 

But I’m confident that if we all do our 
best today and in the months ahead, we can 


turn things around. There is a pony in here. 
[Laughter] 

We can make today’s government and 
today’s America a model for generations to 
come. That is our trust. That’s why were 
here. And that’s why I want to thank each 
one of you today, and from the bottom of 
my heart, for all that you’ve done and all 
that you’re doing to make America great 
again. I’m counting on you and, what’s 
more important, so are the American 
people. 

God bless you all. Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. at 
the Departmental Auditorium in the Com¬ 
merce Department complex. 


Executive Order 12340—Amendments to the Manual for Courts- 
Martial, United States, 1969 (Revised Edition) 

January 20, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States and by Chapter 47 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code (the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice), in order to prescribe 
amendments to the Manual for Courts-Mar¬ 
tial, United States, 1969 (Revised edition), 
prescribed by Executive Order No. 11476, 
as amended by Executive Order No. 11835, 
Executive Order No. 12018, Executive 
Order No. 12198, Executive Order No. 
12233, Executive Order No. 12306, and Ex¬ 
ecutive Order No. 12315, it is hereby or¬ 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. The fourth sentence of the 
second paragraph of paragraph 6 b of the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, United States, 
1969 (Revised edition) is amended by in¬ 
serting the word “duty” before the word 
“list”. 

Sec, 2. Paragraph 18b{3) of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) No person while being held for trial 
may be subjected to punishment or penalty 
other than restraint upon the charges pend¬ 
ing against him, nor shall the restraint im¬ 
posed upon him be any more rigorous than 


the circumstances require to ensure his 
presence, but he may be subjected to minor 
punishment during that period for infrac¬ 
tions of discipline ( see Article 13). Minor 
punishment for violation of the disciplinary 
rules of the place of confinement may be 
imposed under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned. See 68g concern¬ 
ing the effect of punishments for minor of¬ 
fenses upon subsequent courts-martial. Pris¬ 
oners being held for trial shall not be re¬ 
quired to undergo punitive duty hours or 
training, perform punitive labor, or wear 
special uniforms prescribed only for post¬ 
trial prisoners. Prisoners shall be afforded 
facilities, treatment, and training under reg¬ 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary con¬ 
cerned.”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 34c of the said Manual 
for Courts-Martial is amended to read as 
follows: 

“c. Counsel. (1) For the accused. Counsel 
certified under Article 27(b) will be detailed 
to represent the accused at the investiga¬ 
tion. The accused has the right to be repre¬ 
sented at an Article 32 investigation by ci¬ 
vilian counsel if provided by him, and 
either by the military counsel detailed 
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under Article 32(b) or military counsel of 
his own selection if that counsel is reason¬ 
ably available. See paragraphs AM and ASb 
concerning availability of persons requested 
as individual military counsel, the effect of 
such request on the duties of the detailed 
defense counsel, and the procedures for 
acting on such requests. The investigating 
officer will not review any denial of a re¬ 
quest for individual military counsel. 

“The investigation should be conducted 
promptly (see Art. 33 and paragraph 30*), 
while the events are fresh in the minds of 
witnesses. The investigation will not pro¬ 
ceed in the absence of counsel unless the 
accused expressly waives counsel’s pres¬ 
ence. An investigation will not be delayed if 
the accused is unable to obtain civilian 
counsel provided by him within a reason¬ 
able time after having been given an oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain that counsel. 

“(2) For the government The government 
may be represented at the investigation by 
counsel designated by the officer who di¬ 
rected the investigation.”. 

Sec. 4. The second paragraph of para¬ 
graph AM of the said Manual for Courts- 
Martial is amended to read as follows: 

“When charges are referred to a court for 
trial, the defense counsel will inform the 
accused immediately that he has been de¬ 
tailed to defend him at the trial, explain his 
general duties, and advise him of his right 
to select individual counsel, civilian or mili¬ 
tary, of his own choice pursuant to Article 
38(b) and the effect of such a request. If the 
accused expresses a desire to be represent¬ 
ed by individual military counsel, the de¬ 
fense counsel will immediately report the 
fact to the convening authority, through the 
trial counsel. Unless the accused otherwise 
desires, the defense counsel will undertake 
the immediate preparation of the defense 
without waiting for the detail or retention 
of any individual counsel. If the accused is 
represented by military counsel of his own 
selection, detailed defense counsel normally 
shall be excused. The convening authority, 
in his sole discretion, may approve a re¬ 
quest from the accused that detailed de¬ 
fense counsel act as associate counsel. Such 
requests shall be considered in light of the 
general statutory policy that the accused is 
not entitled to be represented by more 


than one military counsel. Article 38(bX6). 
Among the factors that may be considered 
in the exercise of discretion are the serious¬ 
ness of the case, retention of civilian de¬ 
fense counsel, complexity of legal or factual 
issues, and the detail of additional trial 
counsel. The action of the convening au¬ 
thority on such a request is subject to 
review only for abuse of discretion. The 
military judge may not dismiss the charges 
or otherwise effectively prevent further 
proceedings based on this issue. However, 
the mili tary judge may grant reasonable 
continuances pending action on the request 
for associate counsel. If the request for as¬ 
signment of detailed defense counsel as as¬ 
sociate counsel is denied, and if the accused 
so requests, the military judge shall ensure 
that a record of that matter is included in 
the record of trial, and may make findings 
as to any disputed facts. The trial counsel 
may request a continuance to inform the 
convening authority of these findings. . 

Sec. 5. The first paragraph of paragraph 
48a of the said Manual for Courts-Martial is 
amended to read as follows: 

“See Article 38(b). The accused has the 
right to be represented in his defense 
before a general or special court-martial by 
civilian counsel if provided by him, and 
either by the military counsel detailed 
under Article 27 or military counsel of his 
own selection if reasonably available. The 
accused is not entitled to be represented by 
more than one military counsel. The con¬ 
vening authority, in his sole discretion, may 
detail associate defense counsel. See para¬ 
graphs AM and 47. If the accused is repre¬ 
sented by civilian counsel, military counsel 
provided under Article 38(b) shall act as as¬ 
sociate counsel unless excused at the re¬ 
quest of the accused. Civilian counsel will 
not be provided at the expense of the 
United States.”. 

Sec. 6. Paragraph 48b of the said Manual 
for Courts-Martial is amended to read as 
follows: 

“48£>. Individual Military Counsel 
“(1) General. See Article 38(b). The ac¬ 
cused may request individual military coun¬ 
sel of his own selection and be represented 
by such counsel if reasonably available. Sub¬ 
ject to the limitations in subparagraph (2), 
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the Secretary concerned will define “rea¬ 
sonably available/’ Subject to the general 
guidance in subparagraph (3), the Secretary 
concerned will establish the procedure for 
determining whether a requested person is 
“reasonably available” to act as individual 
military counsel. 

*‘(2) Persons not **reasonably available 
While so assigned, the following persons are 
unavailable to serve as individual military 
counsel because of the nature of their 
duties or positions; a flag or general officer; 
a trial or appellate military judge; a trial 
counsel; an appellate defense or govern¬ 
ment counsel; a principal legal advisor to a 
command, organization, or agency and his 
principal assistant; an instructor ox student 
at a service school or academy; a student at 
a college or university; or a member of the 
staff of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, the Chief Coun¬ 
sel of the Coast Guard, or the Director, 
Judge Advocate Division, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. These are in addition to any 
persons the Secretary concerned may deter¬ 
mine to be unavailable to act as individual 
military counsel because of the nature or 
responsibilities of their assignments, geo¬ 
graphic considerations, exigent circum¬ 
stances, or military necessity. Further, per¬ 
sons from an armed force different from 
that of the accused are unavailable to serve 
as individual military counsel unless they 
are located within 100 miles of where the 
general or special court-martial or Article 
32 investigation is to be held and they are 
not otherwise unavailable. Under circum¬ 
stances prescribed by the Secretary con¬ 
cerned, exceptions may be made to the 
foregoing prohibitions when merited by the 
existence of an attorney-client relationship 
between the accused and the requested 
counsel regarding matters relating to a 
charge in question. However, if the attor¬ 
ney-client relationship arose solely because 
the counsel represented the accused on 
review under Article *70, this exception does 

not apply. _ . 

‘*(3) Procedure . The request for an indi¬ 
vidual military counsel should be made by 
the accused or his detailed defense counsel 
to the convening authority, through the 
trial counsel. If the person is among those 
listed as unavailable under subparagraph (2) 


or under regulations of the Secretary con¬ 
cerned, the convening authority shall notify 
the accused that the request is denied, 
unless the request asserts that there is an 
existing attorney-client relationship regard¬ 
ing a charge in question or that the person 
requested will not, at the time of trial, be 
among those so listed as unavailable. If the 
accused’s request makes such a claim, or if 
the person requested is not among those 
listed as unavailable under subparagraph (2) 
or under regulations of the Secretary con¬ 
cerned, the convening authority shall for¬ 
ward the request to the commanding offi¬ 
cer or head of the organization, activity, or 
agency to which the person requested is 
assigned. That authority will make an ad¬ 
ministrative determination as to the avail¬ 
ability of the requested person in accord¬ 
ance with the procedure established by the 
Secretary concerned. This determination is 
a matter within the sole discretion of that 
authority. An adverse determination may 
be appealed by the accused through that 
authority to the next higher commanding 
officer or level of supervision, but appeals 
may not be made which require action at 
the departmental or higher level. 

“(4) Judicial review of a denial of request. 

If a request for a person to act as individual 
military counsel is denied, which denial is 
upheld upon administrative appeal (if avail¬ 
able under paragraph 48&(3)) in command 
channels, and if the accused so requests, the 
military judge shall ensure that a record of 
that matter is included in the record of 
trial, and may make findings as to any dis¬ 
puted facts. The trial counsel may request a 
continuance to inform the convening au¬ 
thority of those findings. The military judge 
may not dismiss the charges or otherwise 
effectively prevent further proceedings 
based on this issue. However, the military 
judge may grant reasonable continuances 
until the requested military counsel can be 
made available if the unavailability results 
from temporary conditions or if the deci¬ 
sion of nonavailability is in the process of 
review in command channels.”. 

Sec . 7. Paragraph 61/[3) of the said 

Manual for Courts-Martial is amended by 
deleting the last sentence thereof. 

Sec. 8. Paragraph 100c(lXa) of the said 
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Manual for Courts-Martial is amended to c 
read as follows: , , . 1 

“(a) If the sentence, as affirmed by the c 

Court of Military Review, extends to dis- 1 

missal, dishonorable or bad-conduct dis- i 
charge, or confinement for one year or ( 
more, the Judge Advocate General, in his t 
discretion, may take the action prescribed s 
in 100 b(2) above. Otherwise, he will trans- < 
mit a copy of the initial court-martial order j 
(90£(1)) and any supplementary orders i 

(90Z?(2)) and two copies of the decision of i 
the Court of Military Review, with such 
instructions as to future action as may be 
appropriate (Art. 66(e)) and with instruc¬ 
tions to cause a copy of the decision to be 
served upon the accused, to the officer im¬ 
mediately exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction over the accused. If the officer 
who exercises immediate general court- 
martial jurisdiction over the accused is not 
the officer who convened the court, or his 
successor in command, the Judge Advocate 
General shall also transmit a copy of the 
decision of the Court of Military Review to 
the convening authority who convened the 
court for his information. 

“The accused may be notified personally 
of the decision of the Court of Military 
Review, or a copy of the decision of the 
Court of Military Review may be sent, after 
service on appellate counsel of record of 
the accused (if any), by first class certified 
mail to the accused at an address provided 
by the accused or, if no such address has 
been provided by the accused, at the latest 
address listed for the accused in his official 
service record. The copy of the decision of 
the Court of Military Review which is pro¬ 
vided the accused will bear an indorsement 
notifying the accused of the right to peti¬ 
tion the Court of Military Appeals for 
review with respect to any matter of law 
within 60 days from the time the accused 
was in fact notified or the mailed copy of 
the decision was postmarked, whichever is 
earlier. This indorsement will also inform 
the accused that any petition for review 
may be forwarded through the officer im¬ 
mediately exercising general court-martial 
jurisdiction over the accused and through 
the appropriate Judge Advocate General or 
filed directly with the Court of Military Ap¬ 
peals. The receipt of the accused for the 


copy of the decision of the Court of Military 
Review, a certificate of service upon him, 
or the postal receipt for certified mail will 
be transmitted in duplicate by expeditious 
means to the appropriate Judge Advocate 
General. If the accused is personally served 
the receipt or certificate of service will 
show the date of service. The Judge Advo¬ 
cate General will forward one copy of the 
receipt, certificate, or postal receipt to the 
Clerk of the Court of Military Appeals 
when required by the Court. 

“The accused has 60 days from the earlier 
of the date on which the accused is notified 
of the decision of the Court of Military 
Review or the date on which a copy of that 
decision, after being served on appellate 
counsel of record (if any), is deposited m 
the United States mails for delivery by first 
class certified mail to the accused at an ad¬ 
dress provided by the accused or, if no such 
address has been provided by the accused, 
at the latest address listed for the accused 
in his official service record to petition the 
Court of Military Appeals for review. The 
placing of a petition for review in proper 
military channels divests the Court of Mili¬ 
tary Review of jurisdiction over the case, 
and jurisdiction is thereby conferred on the 
Court of Military Appeals. If the accused 
does not so petition, the convening authori¬ 
ty, or the officer immediately exercising 
general court-martial jurisdiction over the 
accused, or the Secretary concerned (Art. 
60) may order any sentence which, as af¬ 
firmed by the Court of Military Review, ex- 
tends to dishonorable or bad-conduct dis¬ 
charge or confinement for one year or 
more into execution or take other author¬ 
ized appropriate action (Art. 74(a)) as the 
circumstances may warrant. . 

Sec. 9. The last sentence of the third para¬ 
graph of paragraph 102 b of the said Manual 
: for Courts-Martial is amended by striking 
; the T in “48/(3)” and inserting k in 
[ place thereof. 

‘ Sec. 10. Paragraph 110A of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended by 
1 inserting the following paragraph after the 
1 caption and before the existing first para- 
r graph: 

i- “An accused who elects to file for review 
e by The Judge Advocate General under Arti- 
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cle 69 must do so before October 1 5 1983, 
or before the last day within the two-year 
period beginning on the date the sentence 
is approved by the convening authority or, 
in a special court-martial case which re¬ 
quires action under Article 65(b) by the offi¬ 
cer exercising general court-martial jurisdic¬ 
tion, whichever is later, unless the accused 
establishes good cause for failure to file 
within that time/’ 

Sec. 1L The second paragraph of para¬ 
graph 125 of the said Manual for Courts- 
Martial is amended to read as follows: 

“No member of the armed forces may be 
placed in confinement in immediate associ¬ 
ation with enemy prisoners or other foreign 
nationals not members of the armed forces 
(Article 12). No person while being held for 
trial may be subjected to punishment or 
penalty other than restraint upon the 
charges pending against him. See I8b(3).’\ 

Sec. 12. These amendments shall take 
effect on January 20, 1982. These amend¬ 


ments apply to all courts-martial processes 
taken on or after that date, except that the 
amendment of paragraph 34 c shall apply 
only to investigations begun on or after Jan¬ 
uary 20, 1982; the amendments of para¬ 
graphs 46<i, 48, and 61/ shall-apply only to 
courts-martial in which all charges are re¬ 
ferred to trial on or after January 20, 1982; 
and the amendment of paragraph 100 shall 
apply only to cases in which the opinion of 
the Court of Military Review is dated on or 
after January 20, 1982. 

Sec. 13. The Secretary of Defense, on 
behalf of the President, shall transmit a 
copy of this Order to the Congress of the 
United States in accord with Section 836 of 
Title 10 of the United States Code. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 20, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter ; 4:05 p.m., January 20, 1982] 


Remarks at the Inaugural Anniversary Dinner of the President 

January 20, 1982 


Thank you all very much. I was just remi¬ 
niscing to myself and thinking that I spent 
30 years in the wrong party. [ Laughter ] If 
that needs explaining to anyone, it wasn’t 
the last 30 years. [ Laughter ] 

George and Barbara, the chairman of our 
party, the chairman of this dinner, our fi¬ 
nance chairman, Nancy and I are delighted 
to be here with you tonight. Your efforts 
did much to bring this administration into 
being. We thank you for what you’ve done 
in the past and for the dreams that you are 
unafraid to live today. 

This is a very impressive gathering. When 
I walked in I thought I was back in the 
studio on the set of "High Society.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

I hope we’ve come here in our finest to 
recognize another turning point. As George 
said, it is a turning point—to set this eve¬ 
ning apart, to unite behind a cause that we 


believe will bring prosperity to all Ameri¬ 
cans. 

We have achieved a lot in this last year, 
including historic cuts in the budget, taxes, 
and the size of government I would like to 
think that we’re here to renew our commit¬ 
ment for the long road that’s still ahead. 
The days of sensational, quick victories are 
mostly behind us, and now we move from 
the glamour of initial commitment to the 
grit of the long haul. 

A year has passed, but our goal remains 
the same—to restore incentive through in¬ 
dividual tax cuts, to reduce spending as a 
percentage of the gross national product, 
and to return as much power and authority 
to the States and localities as is permitted 
by the Constitution—at the same time, to 
do a better job of meeting basic Federal 
responsibilities such as keeping America 
strong enough to remain free. And no one 
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has convinced me that these goals can’t be 
achieved together. In fact, I don’t think any 
of them can be achieved alone. 

Now, if you’re saying, “Well, didn’t we do 
that last year?”—well, the answer is yes, but 
we have to keep on doing it if we re to 
drain the swamp. There are those who’ve 
resisted us in this from the very beginning, 
and they’ll not only keep on resisting, 
they’ll try to push us back. The loudest cries 
of pain have come from the very people 
who, for decades, have led the raid on 
America’s resources, from those who’ve had 
a hand in creating our present problems, 
and now with a cry of joy, they say today’s 
recession is proof that our policies don’t 
work. Well, I’ve been kind of interested to 
note that every time they refer to one of 
the hardships of this present recession—and 
of course we are in one—I’ve noticed that 
they say, “Why it’s the worst since the re¬ 
cession of the spring of 1980.” [Laughter] 
Now, what this recession proves is that 
what they’ve been doing for the last few 
decades hasn’t worked and never will. Yes, 
there is a recession, but it didn’t start a year 
ago tonight. But it will go away if we get 
control of the budget monster, our econo¬ 
my, and our own lives and destinies. If we 
do nothing else in this administration, we’re 
going to convince this city that the power, 
the money, and the responsibility of this 
country begins and ends with the people 
and not in some puzzle palace here on the 
Potomac. 

The American people haven’t lost faith in 
our cause. An independent poll recently 
asked them if the recession “hurts,” and 
they said, “Yes.” “Is the economy under 
control?”—and they said, “No.” “In light of 
this, should the administration continue its 
economic policies based on faith, incentive, 
and growth?”—and the answer was a re¬ 
sounding, “Yes.” 

You know, I think the American people 
know what 49ers quarterback, Joe Montana, 
found out the hard way. When he was 
making the transition from college to pro 
football, there were those who thought he 
was too thin. So Joe ate pizzas and drank 
milkshakes at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
thinking the extra weight would be like 
extra padding. Well, as it turned out, he got 
the padding, but it was all in the wrong 


places. And being the bright fellow that he 
is, he went back to doing what had always 
worked for him before and what had gotten 
him into pro ball to begin with. He found 
out that detours are rarely the road to ex¬ 
cellence, and excess never leads to strength. 

What the American people are calling for 
is a return to our first sound principles—the 
system of self-government and free enter¬ 
prise that made us great in the first place. 
And what do you know?—inflation has 
dropped to single digit for the first time in 
3 years, but it isn’t low enough yet. Interest 
rates are below their once dizzying heights, 
the kind we found a year ago tonight, but 
that’s not low enough. Regulations have 
been cut by more than a third thanks to a 
task force headed by George Bush that has 
been going at those regulations. There are 
now 23,000 fewer pages in the Federal Reg¬ 
ister, that lists the regulations, than there 
were last year. 

And there’s more there to be done. Last 
year’s tax and budget cuts were the largest 
in history. But to give you some idea of how 
much remains to be done, those largest cuts 
in history only reduced the rate of increase 
in both taxes and spending. Reducing infla¬ 
tion, interest rates, and unemployment by 
cutting taxes, budgets, and regulations is 
part of our dream of restoring accountabil¬ 
ity to government. 

Forcing Americans to accept the dictates 
of a swollen government in Washington in¬ 
stead of dealing with elected representa¬ 
tives in their city hall has to be one of the 
more serious mistakes of this century. City 
halls, county seats, and State legislatures are 
the very laboratories of democracy, and yet 
in past years we’ve closed our eyes to their 
findings. By removing the possibility of re¬ 
solving our problems where they occur, too 
many of us have turned our backs on the 
genius of our system. Too many of us have 
stopped believing in our ability to govern 
ourselves. 

Through our program of block grants, 
we’ve returned much of the decisionmaking 
to State and local governments. And, again, 
it’s not enough. We’re going to return tax 
resources as well as responsibilities to the 
levels of government closest to the people. 
The American people have sent the hand- 
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wringers in Washington a message. They 
believe in our program because they be¬ 
lieve in themselves. 

As Woodrow Wilson said, “America is not 
a mere body of traders. It is a body of free 
men and women. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom. It is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardor for gain, but we 
have a deep passion for the rights of man.” 
Well, well suffer no more delusions that 
these sentiments are found only in the mist 
off of the Potomac. It is the common bond 
of all who love freedom. In the words of 
L«h Walesa, “There will always be a glow 
within us.” 

You know, one of the nice things about 
this job is mail—the letters that come in. 
And I just happen to have brought one with 
me. [Laughter] I think maybe you might be 
a little inspired, as I was, to hear this: 

“1 am 81 years of age, born in Russia. 
Twice in my lifetime I had to run from 
the Communist regime. First in 1924 I 
left from Poltava, the Ukraine, and went 
to Cuba. Then again in 1961 I fled from 
Cuba and arrived in Miami, in the U.S.A. 
During my life I have experienced so 
many disasters brought about by inflation 
that I want to share my experiences with 
you, and wish you victory and courage in 
your crusade. 

“I was present when in Russia 1UU 
rubles was printed as a coupon almost the 
size of a postal stamp because the paper 


was worth more than the money itself. I 
was present when in Germany to buy a 
loaf of bread you had to carry a bag of 
money on your shoulder. I was present 
when in Cuba the peso was on a par with 
the dollar. After Castro, however, you 
couldn’t exchange 20 pesos for 1 dollar. I 
was present when my parents were using 
100- and 500-ruble bills as wallpaper to 
decorate their new home in New York. I 
was present when all the world consid¬ 
ered the dollar bill the greatest treasure, 
worth more than gold or diamonds. 

“Without saving and preserving the 
value of savings, this blessed country of 
plenty cannot exist, and thank God that 
we now have a government in Washing¬ 
ton who understands this.” 

On the outskirts of Gdansk in Poland this 
Christmas, there appeared a sign with let¬ 
ters 8 feet tall, plastered on a wall near the 
Lenin shipyards. It read, “Countrymen, 
save freedom.” Well, I think that’s what you 
sent us here to do. Thank you for all that 
you’ve done, but do even more. In this cele- 
bration tonight, renew your commitment. 
In this decade, our country calls not alone 
for our sacrifice but for our resolve. 

And in case you’ve wondered, Nancy and 
I are happy in our work. Thank you all. 

Note: The President spoke at approximately 
10 p.m. in the International Ballroom of 
the Washington Hilton Hotel 


Interview With Reporters From the Los Angeles Times 
January 20, 1982 


Views on the Administration 
Mr. Nelson. Mr. President, I’d like to start 
by asking you, you frequently have referred 
to the tremendous impact that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had in reshaping the country, and 
in your first year, you’ve made a tremen¬ 
dous impact in starting to reshape the coun¬ 
try And I wondered how you judge your 
impact in the first year and also what sort 
of legacy you hope to leave. 

The President. Well, I believe that we 


have started government on a different 
course, different than anything we’ve done 
in the last half century since Roosevelt 
began with the New Deal. And that is the 
recognition that there must be a limit to 
government size and power and that there 
has been a distortion of the relationship be¬ 
tween the various echelons of govern¬ 
ment—Federal, State, and local. And 1 
think that we have the most to do with yet, 
because the higher levels of government 
are reluctant to give up authority once they 
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have it. 

History shows that no government has 
ever voluntarily reduced itself in size. So, in 
effect, you know, we’re part of government. 
We’re trying to bring about that change. 
Now, this does not mean that we don’t rec¬ 
ognize government’s basic responsibilities, 
the things it is required to do. And with all 
of the criticism of national defense, one of 
the top priorities that is listed constitution¬ 
ally for the Federal Government is the de¬ 
fense of the Nation, the national security. 
That prime function has been one that has 
been sadly neglected in recent years. 

But I think the very fact that we were 
successful in getting the biggest single pack¬ 
age of budget reductions ever adopted, the 
single biggest package of tax reductions— 
and ongoing—that have ever been adopted, 
has set us on a course of trying to bring 
back the idea heralded by all our Founding 
Fathers, and reiterated so often by leaders 
in government. It’s that government must 
stay within its means. And we haven’t 
achieved that yet. But by cutting the rate of 
growth in government more than in half or 
about in half, we’re trying to bring those 
two lines closer together—the line of the 
normal increase in revenues that comes 
from the tax structure, and the growth of 
the country and the economy and the 
normal increase in government spending, 
which would reflect the growth in the 
country. 

Today, you have to add to that inflation 
has been responsible, because government’s 
expenses go up, too, with inflation, just as 
the individual’s do. But this is why inflation 
is the thing we must turn around. 

Now, I know I’m getting very lengthy 
with this answer, but let me just add one 
thing. For years out on the mashed-potato 
circuit, long before I ever thought I’d be a 
part of government—never had any ambi¬ 
tion to be that—I called attention to the 
fact that years ago, the Democratic majority 
which prevailed in the Congress for most of 
this half century, almost all of it- 

Mr. Nelson. And you were a Democrat 
once. 

The President Yes—had adopted deliber¬ 
ately a policy of planned inflation. And they 
heralded it as the “New Economics,” that 
was their term. And they said that a little 


inflation was necessary to create prosperity. 
And they claimed that it could be con¬ 
trolled, that you could have a small percent¬ 
age that we could easily absorb, and growth 
would take care of it and people’s earnings 
would stay ahead of it. And I used to pro¬ 
claim in my mashed-potato appearances 
that it was like radioactivity, that it was 
cumulative. And you could not continue it 
without it one day getting out of control. 
And one day, it got out of control. 

Mr. Nelson. So, could you just sum up 
very quickly, though, what do you hope 
your legacy will be as President? 

The President. I hope my legacy will 
mean that we restore the balance between 
the levels of government, meaning that we 
restore to local and State government func¬ 
tions that are properly theirs and belong 
there, and restore to them the tax sources 
necessary to support them, which have 
been also usurped by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; that we set a policy that I would 
hope could be legally imposed, barring an 
emergency such as war, that the Federal 
Government, like the various States, must 
live within its means. And a policy, before I 
leave, that we could begin, no matter how 
small, paying installments on the national 
debt as a signal to those who will follow, 
that the national debt is not something— 
that we will either default on, as all other 
governments in the past have done when it 
got unmanageable and too big—that we d 
not default on and that it will not hang 
over, forever, succeeding generations. 

Federal Budget 

Mr. Skelton. Let me just interject there 
before I ask a question. Would you favor a 
constitutional convention to propose a bal¬ 
anced budget? 

The President. Well, constitutional con¬ 
ventions are kind of prescribed as a last 
resort, because then once it’s open, they 
could take up any number of things. I’ve 
always thought that the regular procedure 
that is prescribed first, of a constitutional 
amendment- 

Mr. Skelton. Would you like to see Con¬ 
gress pass a constitutional amendment? 

The President. There’s one thing, though, 
about a constitutional amendment just to 
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balance the budget. There must also then 
be some limitation on the percentage of the 
people’s earnings or the gross national prod¬ 
uct that the government can take in taxes, 
because you can always balance your 
budget just by taking more money away 
from people. So, that wouldn’t help any, 

I remember once that Milton Friedman 
said that the problem is the cost of govern¬ 
ment, not just necessarily the deficit. And 
he said he would prefer—this was a time 
when the budgets were approaching $400 
billion and so forth—he said he would 
prefer an unbalanced budget of $200 billion 
to a balanced budget of $400 billion, be¬ 
cause 400 would be taking more money 
from the people than it should. 

Mr. Skelton. I was going to ask you a 
question about the balanced budget. We 
took a poll, and it showed that three times 
as many people would rather have a bal¬ 
anced budget as increase defense spending 
or even income tax cuts. And you seem to 
be moving in a direction where your top 
priorities are a defense buildup and also tax 
cuts, and the balanced budget is not quite 
so high anymore on your priority list. And I 
wondered if you could explain why that is? 

The President Well, George—and with¬ 
out appearing to be personally critical or 
anything of your profession—isn’t this per¬ 
haps a reflection of what is constantly 
thrown at the public, publicly, that—and all 
of us are responsible. We all talk about the 
evils of deficit spending, and—just as I’ve 
finished talking here—we want to get back 
to where we stay within our means. 

But I also promised all during the cam¬ 
paign—and I don’t know who took that poll, 
who they talked to—but I remember—if 
you remember, I used to do Q and A an 
awful lot, and I remember when repeatedly 
the question would be asked, if the choice 
came down to restoring our military 
security or balancing the budget, which side 
would I come down on? And I said I would 
come down on the side of restoring our 
defenses, our national security. And inevita¬ 
bly, I never—in fact, I never gave that 
answer to an audience that I did not get 
enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Skelton. So you feel you have a man¬ 
date to do that. 

The President. But what I do think lately 


is when you start talking about all the cuts 
and everything, and then usually the mili¬ 
tary budget is treated as a swollen thing 
and out of proportion and so forth—actual¬ 
ly, it isn’t. We’re spending a smaller per¬ 
centage of the gross national product on 
national defense than we used to do years 
ago in what were considered normal times. 
But we’re playing catch-up. We are restor¬ 
ing something that was allowed to diminish 
and deteriorate. 

I think that the people hear that, and the 
people have heard so much about that their 
troubles are due to the deficit—in part they 
are. It’s harder to explain that reducing the 
tax rates can result in even the government 
getting 'more money, that the tax cuts 
aren’t just simply to relieve an individual of 
tax burden. They are to restore a balance in 
government and private spending that will 
increase productivity, broaden the base of 
the economy, help provide the jobs for 
those people that are unemployed. And 
when that all happens, as it did in the Ken¬ 
nedy years, the government itself ended up 
getting more money. 

The people—we talk tax cuts. We should 
talk tax-rate reductions. And it’s a difficult 
thing to explain to people, that those reduc¬ 
tions in rates for each individual are intend¬ 
ed to result in more people paying taxes 
and better earnings so that government will 
get a normal percentage increase, even 
though the individual is better off. 

Mr. Skelton. Do you see any circum¬ 
stances where you might want to delay or 
cancel these tax-rate cuts of last summer in 
order to balance the budget? 

The President. No. As a matter of fact, I 
will tell you, I firmly believe—and I have 
the snpport of a number^ of economists on 
this—that had we not been forced to com¬ 
promise, had we been able to make these 
tax cuts—first of all, we asked for 30 per¬ 
cent, not 25, over the 3 years. We had to 
take that cut to get it. 

The second thing was we had asked for it 
to be retroactive to last January 1st so that 
the people would have been having a tax 
cut immediately—retroactively, in fact. And 
we then first had to compromise down to 
July—last July 1st—and finally it ended up 
October 1st, the beginning of the fiscal 
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year. So, in effect, the actual tax cut for 
1981 is only about 134 percent. Well, that’s 
not exactly a stimulant to the economy that 
we had in mind. 

Now, these people, these other econo¬ 
mists—and, as I say, I myself—believe that 
had we not had to compromise, very possi¬ 
bly we wouldn’t have had this recession. 
And if we had had, it would not be as 
severe as it is. 

So, rather than push it back or post¬ 
pone—no, the thing that I would yield to if 
it could practically be done would be to 
move it forward. And there have been pro¬ 
posals to do that. But politically it might be 
impossible, because if we once open that 
subject, that we know is what will happen. 

The Nation’s Economy 

Mr. Skelton. Let me jump in here with 
another impact-type question. When you 
ran against Carter and during the debate, 
you asked people to judge his impact on 
their lives, and you asked them to ask them¬ 
selves whether they were any better off 
now than when he first became elected. Do 
you think it’s now fair to ask people wheth¬ 
er they’re better off than when you became 
elected? And if not, when will it be fair? 

The President. Yes, but I was asking at the 
end of 4 years. 

Mr. Skelton. Okay, 4 years from now- 

The President. Now they’re comparing 
me to 1 year ago—and with a recession. I 
think by actual figures I could prove that 
they are better off. 

First of all, the interest rates are over five 
points lower than they were when I took 
office. The inflation rate is down to single 
digit, when it was almost 14 when I took 
office. Their rate of taxation is now lower 
than it was when I took office. 

So, I would suggest that if the people ac¬ 
tually looked at the figures—but I think in a 
recession it’s easy to find people out there 
who say, “No, I’m not,” and particularly if 
you ask around Washington, because we 
have drastically reduced the size of govern¬ 
ment. There are fewer government em¬ 
ployees—[; inaudible ]—and one of them, if 
he hasn’t found another job, would say, 
“No, I’m not as well off as I was a year 
ago.” 


Federal Deficit 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, in your first 
year you had extraordinary success in cut¬ 
ting the rate of growth in Federal spending. 
The deficit projections are still mushroom¬ 
ing nonetheless, probably, primarily be¬ 
cause the basic entitlement programs have 
not been changed very much. Would you 
favor, to hold down the deficits, beginning 
to cut into those entitlement programs, 
social security and such, or perhaps go to 
the excise taxes on gasoline and cigarettes? 

The President. Well, social security, of 
course, is now in the hands of a commis¬ 
sion—and that was something else, again, 
that I’d always spoke of during the cam¬ 
paign, and then thought maybe we were 
going to be able to get something done 
without going that route. But we’re going 
back to it. So, I except that and take the 
others. They have to be looked at. And it 
isn’t a case as—when you say cut down, 
immediately the impression is given to 
anyone who’s dependent on government 
that they’re now going to have less than 
they had before. 

I think that there are great improve¬ 
ments that can be made with regard to eli¬ 
gibility and ensuring that those who are 
getting entitlements are truly in need of 
them and justified in getting them. There 
are corrections that can be made, such as 
our own Inspector General’s finding out in 
the last 6 months that 8,500—and this is not 
the final check, this was just on a first 
check, partial check—that 8,500 social 
security recipients have been receiving 
checks for an average of 7 years, that 
they’ve been dead that long. 

Unemployment 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. President, one of the 
measures that you supported last year in 
budget-cutting was the elimination of 13 
extra weeks of jobless compensation. With 
the unemployment rate now at 8.9 per¬ 
cent—and some predictions it’ll go higher— 
do you see any chance that you might sup¬ 
port a move to restore that extra 13 weeks? 

The President. Well, this is one that I just 
don’t think I could give you an answer on 
this, because we haven’t discussed that. 
That is, there’s been no discussion of this. 
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and I haven't seen the facts or figures on 
that. 

Mr. Nelson. Also, on the unemployment 
picture you were asked, I think, at the press 
conference about what did you plan to do 
about the 17-percent rate among blacks, 
and you pointed to the local newspaper and 
said you’d made it a point to count the 
number of pages in the want ads, 24 pages. 
And then you said that you needed to get 
more qualified people to apply for those 
jobs, and you would do what you could to 
see that there were more qualified people. 
Do you have a specific program in mind? 

The President. Well, we have been work¬ 
ing with this national task force that we 
have on voluntarism, and they have been 
discussing some plans that employ a combi¬ 
nation of government and private for this. 

Now, there are a number of programs 
that are going forward. For example, in five 
States, started by the governments—which 
ought to restore some people’s faith that 
our turning back of things to the State gov¬ 
ernments is not—in these five States they 
have started programs, not statewide, but in 
several important, key cities as an experi¬ 
ment—-and a very successful one so far—in 
which the private sector is involved in 
taking the least-likely-to-succeed seniors in 
high school into job-training programs. 
They don’t go for the best—they don’t, 
those they figure—but they found some 
actual statistics of the percentage of high 
school students that were—you could really 
conceive that they were going to have trou¬ 
ble when they got out and they probably 
were not going to go on to any additional 
education in college or anything. And 60 
percent of them wind up within 2 years on 
welfare. So, they started this experiment, 
and it has been, I think it’s something like 
up in the 90 percent of salvage of these 
students who were judged by their asso¬ 
ciates and their teachers and so forth to be 
the least likely to make it. 

Now, there are things like this going on 
all over the country to— 

Mr. Nelson. But you don’t have a specific 
government program in mind at the time 
to do anything? 

The President. Well, only to the extent 
of—as I say, right now the government is 
working with the private sector on some 


programs of this type. And it’s a little pre¬ 
mature for me now to say what they’re 
doing or how they’re succeeding. 

Mr. Skelton. You’re going to comment on 
this in your State of the Union? 

The President. What? 

Mr. Skelton. Will this be in your State of 
the Union? 

The President. I don’t know whether that 
specific subject, but there will be some 
others. 

National Security Adviser 

Mr. Nelson. On another matter, in bring¬ 
ing Bill Clark here as your assistant for na¬ 
tional security you brought a longtime asso¬ 
ciate and close friend who, other White 
House officials say, will have enormous in¬ 
fluence beyond this area of national 
security, both because of this rapport with 
you and because he knows so many other 
people in the administration. Can you com¬ 
ment on that? And do you see the so-called 
troika that people say runs the White House 
will now be transformed into a quartet? 

The President. No, there’s no change in 
that. The team is working very well. And I 
think that you’ll find that the job that Bill 
Clark has, that is a round-the-clock job, and 
he is working very well in that position. 
That’s what it will be. 

Now, we had always planned—well, not 
always, but I mean recently planned having 
started on one system before there was 
ever any thought of a change of personnel, 
we were looking toward a more direct 
access on the foreign policy matter. We 
found that what we had, the system we 
were working with was more cumbersome 
than it had to be. So, that change is already 
taking place. 

Mr. Nelson. But he obviously discusses 
matters other than national security with 
you, doesn’t he? Or will he, since he knows 
you so well and- 

The President. With the state of the world 
today, I could tell you honestly, every con¬ 
versation he and I have had has been on 
national security. 

National Defense and Arms Reduction 

Mr. Skelton. Speaking of the state of the 
world, some people in the Pentagon are 
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worried that after a year or two, because of 
the realities and pragmatism of economics 
and politics, that your commitment to a de¬ 
fense buildup may slack off and that you 
won’t be able to carry through with the big 
defense spending that you’re now planning 
to. How committed are you to carrying 
forth with a- 

The President No, I am committed to- 

Mr. Skelton. -600-ship Navy and the 

B-l- 

The President I don’t think that the 
people—I think they sense it; they did all 
during the campaign—that we’re not where 
we should be with regard to our ability and 
security, and we’re not. That “window of 
vulnerability” term that we used, that 
exists. But I am optimistic that there can 
come a day when we can slack off, if we’re 
successful, in what I believe goes along with 
this. And that is true, legitimate, verifiable 
arms reductions of our adversaries, such as 
the Soviet Union. 

Now, up till now, my criticism of the ne¬ 
gotiations that have been held, such as the 
SALT talks, my criticism was that on one 
side of the table sat the Soviet Union in the 
midst of an enormous—the greatest that 
man has ever seen—in the buildup of their 
military. And they were seeing us across the 
table in these recent years, unilaterally dis¬ 
arming, which meant that all we could do 
to them was ask them, “Why don’t you do 
it, too?” They didn’t have to give up any¬ 
thing. And we were already giving it up 
voluntarily. 

Now, as we go forward with our program, 
the Soviet Union realizes they’re no longer 
going to have that free ride. And I believe 
since they have strained their economy to 
the limit, they are not really able to ade¬ 
quately provide their people with consumer 
goods and food, because everything is de¬ 
voted to the military buildup. So, strained 
to the limit as they are and suddenly faced 
with the prospect of maybe trying to have 
to match the great industrial capacity of the 
United States now turning to a military 
buildup, that we can get legitimate reduc¬ 
tions in arms. 

Mr. Skelton. Do you think that’s likely in 
the next 3 or 4 years, in your term? 

The President Well, I think it’s going to 
take a while to build up, but we’ve started 


in Geneva with the intermediate-range mis¬ 
sile program. 

Now, if we had not gone forward with a 
program of promising missiles and cruise 
missiles to our NATO allies to match the 
SS-20’s and ~4’s and -5’s that the Soviet has 
based, targeted on Europe, they could wipe 
Europe out. And there’s nothing to deter 
them. But now, faced with our buildup in 
which we will put a deterrent force in 
Europe aimed at their cities, they’re willing 
to sit down in Geneva and have a meeting 
with us on this. 

Where would we be in those kind of talks 
if we were sitting there with no plan of a 
deterrent force at all and simply asking 
them to give up their SS-20’s? 

Mr. Skelton. What you’re saying is you’re 
going full speed ahead on the arms buildup, 
at least until we get a verifiable arms con¬ 
trol pact. 

The President Yes, until things can devel¬ 
op that we can—in other words, I am very 
willing to talk arms reduction. And I have, 
again, promised that during the campaign: 
legitimate arms reduction. 

But let me tell you what—out of the 
SALT talks, to illustrate what I was talking 
about. I have been given figures that if the 
SALT II treaty had been ratified, it would 
have permitted the Soviet Union to add to 
its arsenal nuclear explosive power equal to 
what we dropped on Hiroshima every 11 
minutes for the life of the SALT II treaty. 
Now, how do you call that strategic arms 
limitation? 

Draft Registration 

Mr. Skelton. On a corollary issue, do you 
see any circumstances where you might ap¬ 
prove of a peacetime draft, reassess your 
opposition- , 

The President No. 

Mr. Skelton. -that could please the 

allies? 

The President. My change of mind on the 
registration was only because I had accept¬ 
ed, as most people did, even when the head 
of the Selective Service himself testified in 
1980 that that rather costly operation would 
only shorten mobilization time by a few 
days. Well, it just wasn’t cost-effective. 
However, I have now since—and greater 
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study has been made and the information 
has been brought to me that, no, we can 
shorten mobilization by as much as 45 days. 
Well, that makes it cost-effective. And so, 
Fve said, “Okay. I’ll continue the registra¬ 
tion.” 

The peacetime draft—we have now seen 
an upgrading in the type of personnel en¬ 
listing, an increase in the numbers, an in¬ 
crease in the numbers who have reenlisted. 
There’s an entirely different spirit in the 
armed services, and I believe that the 
voluntary military, which has been tradi¬ 
tional in our country, other than in war¬ 
time, will work. 

If there were anything at all—you said, 
could anything make it peacetime—I would 
have to hark back to the days preceding 
World War II, and there for the first time 
we instituted a peacetime draft. But the 
rest of the world was at war; the whole 
world was going up in flames. And so, hypo¬ 
thetically you’d have to say there could be a 
situation where you thought the risk was so 
imminent that you might do this. But I 
don’t see that risk as imminent now, and I 
am philosophically opposed and practically 
opposed to the peacetime draft. 

Soviet Military Power 

Mr. Nelson. But are you concerned 
though that there’s sort of a growing move¬ 
ment in the United States of people who 
don’t seem to take seriously the warning 
that you’ve given about the Soviet buildup 
and who don’t think that we should be pre¬ 
paring for the possibility of a nuclear war? 
And what can you do to convince the 
American people that you’re right about 
that? 

The President. We tried one thing. We 
put out that booklet, that pamphlet- 

Mr. Nelson. But there are a lot of skeptics 
about that booklet, aren’t there? 

The President. Well, yes, and a great 
many of those skeptics are people that I 
think could be described as “figures don’t 
lie, but liars figure.” I think the skeptics are 
wrong, and I think they’re doing a disserv¬ 
ice to the country and to the people of this 
country, because our situation is dangerous. 

Mr. Nelson. Is it more dangerous now, do 
you think, than in recent years? I mean, in 
the past year or so has the world situation 


changed so much that it’s more dangerous? 

The President. Well, our own deteriora¬ 
tion had continued right on down to when 
we took office and then started to reverse 
it. We’ve now put into operation the first 
realistic buildup of forces and strategic 
forces in over 20 years. 

David A. Stockman 

Mr. Nelson. May I ask you a question on 
another subject? David Stockman, your 
budget director, is a very important figure 
in your economic program in the first year. 
Of course, he offered his resignation after 
the article in the Atlantic Monthly criticiz¬ 
ing your program came out. A lot of Repub¬ 
licans—not just Democrats but Republi¬ 
cans—have said he’s lost his credibility on 
Capitol Hill. In view of that, do you expect 
him to continue as budget director through¬ 
out your term? 

The President. Yes, because I think that in 
that Atlantic Monthly story he was the 

victim, not the villain, and- 

Mr. Nelson. But he still lost credibility 
though? 

The President. The funny thing is, no. Re¬ 
cently, in the last efforts up on the Hill 
there on the thing of getting the continu¬ 
ation that we wanted for covering these 
months and so forth, he was the man with 
the figures and the man that certainly our 
side was relying on. And I had any number 
of them come down and say that they 
would have been lost without him. 

Mr. Nelson. Is he going to resume dealing 
with Democrats, because he has not been 
doing that since the article came out, ac¬ 
cording to Congressman Jim Jones, the 
chairman of the House Budget Committee. 

The President. Well, maybe he was speak¬ 
ing from a partisan standard. I would not 
have seen where there was much of a need 
lately. He will be involved now as we go 
forward with the—as we present the 1983 
budget. 

Mr. Nelson. Don’t you think that the 
Democrats are waiting in ambush for him 
when he comes on Capitol Hill next time, 
with the information from the Atlantic 
Monthly article? 

The President. I think that they’re laying 
and waiting ambush for me. [Laughter] 
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Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Stockman 
said that it’s not uncommon for him, when 
he’s preparing our budget, not to be talking 
to Democrats. 

Environmental Issues 

Mr. Skelton. I’ve got to ask you an envi¬ 
ronment question. When you became Gov¬ 
ernor of California, people were very con¬ 
cerned about your environmental positions. 
So, the first thing you did was appoint as 
your resources secretary, Livermore, who 
had great environmental credentials from 
the Sierra Club president, and he gave you 
environmental credentials. You did just the 
opposite here, it seems in many people’s 
view. You appointed a guy Interior Secre¬ 
tary who is perceived to be the extremist 
on the developmental side. And I’m won¬ 
dering, do you have second thoughts about 
maybe the way the environmental issues 
were handled? Should it have been handled 
more delicately? 

The President. No, not at all. And, 
George, let me remind you of something. I 
fancy myself an environmentalist. 

Mr. Skelton. But a lot of people don’t 
fancy Watt as that. 

The President. I know, except that I can 
remember when a man from the Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency came to 
Sacramento to make a spech toward the 
end of my terms there and said that Califor¬ 
nia was ahead of the National Government 
in what it had done. 

Mr. Skelton. That’s why I’m wondering 
whether you might have second thoughts 
about what you’ve done here. 

The President. No, let me point some¬ 
thing out. The highway commission, before 
I became Governor, as you know was kind 
of a bulldozer. It was considered to be 
autonomous, and no one could control it. 
And if you remember, there were always 
battles going on in the State because if they 
decided this is where the highway’s going 
to go, they didn’t care whether it went 
through a grove of redwoods. 

Do you remember Pat Brown once 
saying, when it was going to go through a 
grove of redwoods, “Well, we’ll plant some 
more”? And the people were very—well, 
one of the first things I did when I got in 
was make a change in the highway commis¬ 


sion and dictated that if a slight curve was 
necessary to preserve an historical monu¬ 
ment or something unique, like a grove of 
trees or a beauty spot or something, they’d 
make the slight curve. And the result was 
that California won in 9 out of 13 national 
awards for highway building that preserved 
the environment and historical artifacts and 
so forth. 

Mr. Skelton. How about all that offshore 
drilling that your administration has to do 
now? 

The President We were the ones who 
stopped the offshore drilling until we were 
satisfied after the oil spill—and the oil spill 
was Federal, not State. And, George, the 
head of the oil company told me afterward, 
he was not—he had risen to his point from 
the commercial end of it, not from the en¬ 
gineering end—and he said what he had 
learned in that whole thing was that had 
they been drilling outside the limit, under 
the State regulations instead of the Federal, 
there’d never have been a blowout. 

Mr. Skelton. You don’t think Watt’s a po¬ 
litical liability then? 

The President. What? 

Mr. Skelton. Do you think Watt’s a politi¬ 
cal liability? 

The President. No, because—and I 
wonder why everyone—I saw—again, that 
was—was it “60 Minutes” or someone did 
the thing on Watt and the million petitions 
that the Sierra Club got, asking for his resig¬ 
nation. Why hasn’t anyone mentioned that 
in response to that, a petition of over 7 
million signatures was brought in wanting 
him retained? 

I think that what happened, and what 
happened in our own State was—and I was 
seeing it happen—that the environmental 
movement—there .hadn’t been such a thing 
before our administration. It started during 
my terms as Governor. I don’t say I started 
it—it started. But it got out of control. And 
we had environmental extremism that was 
going beyond all bounds of reason. And I 
felt that way then, and I feel that way now. 
And I think that Jim Watt—he’s not going 
to destroy the environment, but he is going 
to restore some common sense. 
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Views on the Presidency 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. President, Larry’s waving 
us out of here, so may I ask you one very 
quick question and make it a couple of 
parts? One, did the assassination attempt in 
any way sort of change your outlook on the 
Presidency and what you, you know, on 
how you’re proceeding in your job, how you 
look toward the future? And most of your 
aides say you really enjoy the job here. Do 
you really enjoy the job—r— 

The President Yes. 

Mr. Nelson. -and do you miss the Cali¬ 

fornia weather very much? 

The President. Oh, well, I think anyone 
from California is kind of perpetually home¬ 
sick. I am, and particularly because Califor¬ 
nia means to me that ranch, which I love 
very much, and that kind of life and all. 

But, yes, I enjoy it. I have talked for so 
many years without ever thinking that I 
would ever do anything except—when I say 
talk, make speeches; you know, I’ve always 
described it that in Hollywood, if you didn’t 
sing or dance, you ended up as an after- 
dinner speaker—about the things that I felt 
should be corrected. And it was the same 
thing I discovered as Governor, that the 
satisfaction in being able—instead of just 
talking—to cope with them and try to get 
things changed—yes, I like very much. 

Mr. Nelson. So, we can expect you to be 
running for reelection in 1984? 

The President. Well, I’ve always said the 

people tell you that, whether you- 

Mr. Skelton. So the people tell you you 
should run? 

Mr. Nelson. Will you talk about how the 
assassination attempt really changed any 
way you look at life or the way you ap¬ 
proached your job or the way you feel 
about things? 

The President. Well, I think you’re more 
aware, and I’m also very aware that the 
Lord certainly was watching out for me on 
that day. And I guess—from now on my 
time is His time. 

Mr. Cooper. Give you some sense of re¬ 
doubling your efforts? 

Mr. Nelson. Yeah, does it give you some 
sense of redoubling your efforts to do what 
you’re trying to do as President, or is 
that- 


The President. Well, yes. As I say, I think 
that He has the first claim on my time from 
now on. 

You were going to ask a question, I 
thought. 

The Soviet Union 

Mr. Cooper. I was just going to follow up 
and ask one there. I also was really wonder¬ 
ing—if we’ve got half a second—to ask you 
about—you were talking about the danger 
that the country is in and the threat of 
nuclear war. What’s your personal view of 
the intentions of the Soviet Union? Do you 
think, as some people do, that they’re pri¬ 
marily a sort of a defensive, fearful country, 
looking in Afghanistan and Poland for buff¬ 
ers, or do you think they still have an appe¬ 
tite for other people’s territory? 

The President. Well, I think there’s a 
combination of both. At least they talk a 
great deal about their fear that the world is 
going to close in on them, but the other, 
you can’t deny that the Marxian theory and 
Lenin’s theory and every Soviet leader 
since has at some time or other publicly 
reaffirmed his dedication to this—and that 
is that Marxism, the theory, can only suc¬ 
ceed when the entire world has become 
Communist. 

Mr. Cooper. So is it a little naive, perhaps, 
to think that if we just reassure them, pla¬ 
cate them, that they will moderate 
their- 

The President. That’s it. They’ve got to, 
and maybe the failures of their own system, 
which make them dependent on the rest of 
us for help—as they are—maybe this will 
help them see the fallacy of this. But this is 
why I mean it’s a combination not only of 
fear; it’s not just defense. They believe 
that—that religion of theirs, which is Marx- 
ist-Leninism, requires them to support 
world revolution and bring about the one- 
world Communist state. And they’ve never 
denied that. 

Mr. Cooper. And we have to, you feel, 
have to contain that, have to stop that, not 
just in places like Poland but in Africa- 

The President. Yes, because I think 
they’ve proven that their system is not one 
of increased freedom. It’s one of increased 
dictation. Can anyone say that the Tsar was 
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any more repressive on the Soviet people 
than this regime is? Did the aristocracy in 
the old days, did they have any different 
elevation of luxury over the peasantry than 
the hierarchy has over the average Soviet 
citizen, the so-called masses, today? Beach 
homes on the Black Sea, private jets, heli¬ 
copters, country homes outside, special 
stores where only they can purchase the 
certain special kind of goods—they’ve cre¬ 
ated an aristocracy. What’s ever happened 
to that equality of man that they teach? 

Messrs. Nelson, Cooper, and Skelton. 
Thank you very much. 

Unemployment 

The President Incidentally, since it’s 
almost time that you’ll be hearing it 
anyway—why didn’t you, in your interview, 
ask about yesterday’s press conference and 
the fuss about the number of unemployed 
in ’80 and ’81? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, we’ll ask about it. What 
about it? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, I was right. 

Mr. Nelson. You were right? 

The President. In fact—and the others 
were right. But the others compare the 
number of unemployed in December 1980 
and December 1981. But the figures that 
are normally taken are the average for the 
year. And in 1981 the average number of 
people employed for the year was 
1,048,000 [1,043,000] 1 more than it was in 
1980, and the Department of Labor will 
confirm that. 

Mr. Nelson. What about the other figures 
on the last 6 months of the Carter adminis¬ 
tration on the inflation rise? You said it was 


1 White House correction. 


a steadily increasing rate, and the figures 
show that it actually went down from 7.8 
percent in July to- — 

Mr. Skelton. Unemployment figures. 

The President No, you’re talking about 
unemployment. 

Mr. Nelson. Sorry—unemployment fig¬ 
ures went down to 7.4 percent. 

The President The only thing that I can 
figure that might have happened there— 
and that wasn’t very much of a down— 
you’ll remember that there was a great— 
during the campaign—the great layoffs 
began in the steel industry and the auto¬ 
mobile industry and so forth. It could have 
been in that latter part, that then as they 
started for the new models that people that 
were on layoff, there were actually more 
indeterminate layoffs in the automobile in¬ 
dustry in ’80 than there were in ’81 or than 
there are now even. But that could have 
been the revving up for the new models 
and so forth, some things of that kind, that 
contributed to that. 

Mr. Nelson. But if you look at the figures, 
you didn’t inherit what was an escalating 
unemployment rate if you look at the em¬ 
ployment figures- 

Mr. Speakes. Basically flat. 

Mr. Nelson. Basically flat, right. 

The President Yeah, basically flat. Yeah. 

Mr. Nelson. Well, thank you very much, 
sir. 

Note: The interview began at 10:40 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
transcript of the interview was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
21 . 

The President was interviewed by Jack 
Nelson, Richard T. Cooper, and George 
Skelton. 
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Nomination of Francis M. Mullen, Jr., To Be Administrator of Drug 

Enforcement 

January 21, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Francis M. Mullen, Jr., to 
be Administrator of Drug Enforcement, De¬ 
partment of Justice. He would succeed 
Peter Bensinger. 

Since 1962 Mr. Mullen has been with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He was as¬ 
signed to the Bureau’s Los Angeles office in 
1963-69. He was with the Administrative 
Services Division in Washington in 1969-72; 
the Planning and Inspection Division in 
1972; and was Assistant Special Agent-in- 
Charge in Denver, Colo., in 1973-75. Later, 
in 1975-76, he was Special Agent-in-Charge 
in Tampa, Fla.; Special Agent-in-Charge in 


New Orleans, La., in 1976-78; Inspector 
and Deputy Assistant Director, Organized 
Crime & White Collar Crime, in 1978-79; 
Assistant Director, Criminal Investigative 
Division, 1979-80; and since 1980 Mr. 
Mullen has been Executive Assistant Direc¬ 
tor, Investigations. He has also been serving 
as Acting Administrator of Drug Enforce¬ 
ment since June 1981. 

Mr. Mullen graduated from Central Con¬ 
necticut State College (B.S., 1962) and 
served in the United States Air Force in 
1953-57. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Vienna, Va. He was bom 
December 14, 1934, in New London, Conn. 


Proclamation 4892—National Consumers’ Week 
January 21, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

An informed and educated consumer is 
vital to the longterm healthy growth of our 
economic system. Consumer education can 
help us make decisions that are right for 
ourselves and right for our economy. It 
helps motivate young people to formulate 
more realistic, attainable standards for a 
higher quality of life. It helps adults solve 
problems and make decisions in our increas¬ 
ingly complex financial world. And because 
consumer education promotes responsible 
consumer behavior and customer satisfac¬ 
tion, it is beneficial for consumers, business 
and government. 

The American enterprise system has 
given us the greatest and most diverse out¬ 
pouring of goods and services of any econo¬ 
my in history. We are the most prosperous 
nation in the world with unequaled oppor¬ 
tunities for individuals to enjoy the fruits of 
their labors. Honest transactions in a free 
market between buyers and sellers are at 


the core of individual, community, and na¬ 
tional economic growth. 

In the final analysis, an effective and effi¬ 
cient system of commerce depends on an 
informed and educated public. Consumer 
dollars shape the marketplace with an ex¬ 
penditure of roughly two-thirds of the gross 
national product—almost twice that of gov¬ 
ernment and business combined. The 
strength of this consumer purchasing power 
carries with it a responsibility that each citi¬ 
zen wisely decide which economic re¬ 
sources are to be saved and which are to be 
spent where. 

There is a proper role for government 
involvement in the marketplace. For exam¬ 
ple, it is the responsibility of government to 
insure that our food and drug supplies are 
safe and that defrauders are brought to jus¬ 
tice. Too much government regulation, 
however, simply adds to the costs to busi¬ 
ness and consumers alike without commen¬ 
surate benefits. We are striving to correct 
excesses, at the same time recognizing that 
informed and educated consumers are our 
best hope for prosperity, efficiency, and in- 
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tegrity in the marketplace. 

As we enter a new era of greater eco¬ 
nomic freedom, I urge schools, community 
organizations, the media, labor unions and 
businesses to develop programs and infor¬ 
mation so that consumer and economic edu¬ 
cation and information will be readily avail¬ 
able to all. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning April 


25, 1982, as National Consumers* Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:34 a.m., January 22, 1982] 


Remarks on Receiving the Final Report of the Commission on Fiscal 
Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Resources 
January 21, 1982 


Mr. Harper. Mr. President, we are here 
this morning to present the findings of your 
Commission of Fiscal Accountability of the 
Nation’s Energy Resources that was estab¬ 
lished last July to investigate allegations of 
fraud in the payment of oil royalties and 
theft of oil from government and Indian 
lands. The Commission has now published 
its findings and recommendations, and Sec¬ 
retary Watt has already begun to follow up 
on some of the recommendations made by 
this Commission. 

Mr. President, this is the kind of fraud 
and waste that we can stop by investigating 
problems that now exist and installing im¬ 
proved management systems that will pre¬ 
vent fraud and waste in the future. 

Fd now like to introduce Dr. David Lin- 
owes, who chaired the Commission, and 
hell give you some of the highlights of his 
report. 

Dr. Linowes. Mr. President, first I want to 
thank you for permitting us to crowd into 
your already crowded day. But after 6 
months of intensive investigations, the 
Commission had to conclude that the finan¬ 
cial management of the Nation’s energy re¬ 
sources had failed to do its job. As a result, 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
lost each year. We found that royalty collec¬ 
tions actually are on an honor system. The 
companies tell us what they take from our 
wells. They tell us what the value is. We 
have no means of independently verifying 


those quantities. There are no internal con¬ 
trols. Only a handful of audits have ever 
been conducted. And site security is defi¬ 
cient. We found that theft was quite 
common throughout the country. And what 
very much disturbed us as a commission 
was that these and many other deficiencies 
were going on for 20 years; nothing had 
been done about it that was effective. 

Well, to correct this state of affairs we 
made 60 recommendations, and they cover 
a very broad spectrum, of course. But they, 
I think, do come to grips with the essence 
of the problem. For example, we urge that 
there be criminal penalties for purchase of 
stolen oil and gas. We don’t have that now. 
We recommend that there be cooperative 
arrangements with the Indian tribes in 
States, so they can help to monitor the lease 
sites and share in the auditing. We feel 
quite strongly that royalty management 
should be moved out of the present prestig¬ 
ious, scientifically oriented Geological 
Survey and set up in its own high-level 
office. 

In short, we’re convinced as a commission 
that this report here does provide a blue¬ 
print for effective financial management of 
our nation’s energy resources. I think I 
might add—on behalf of all of the Commis¬ 
sioners, I’m sure—that participating in this 
work has been a very challenging opportu¬ 
nity for us to serve our nation and partici- 
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pate with you, join you in your attack on 
waste, fraud, and inefficiency in the Federal 
Government. As private citizens, we appre¬ 
ciate the opportunity. 

The President Well, Dr. Linowes, I know 
Fm speaking for Secretary Watt when I 
say—and I guess for all of the American 
people—there’s no way to thank you and 
the members of the Commission here for 
what youVe done. It’s unconscionable that 
this could have been going on all these 
years. And now to have this report and to 
know that all of you served as citizens here, 
doing your duty for the country, Fm deeply 
grateful to you. And I know that the Secre¬ 
tary will follow through. And with this as a 
guideline, we will follow the recommenda¬ 
tions that you have brought to us and cor¬ 
rect this problem. And again, thank you. 

Secretary Watt. Mr. President, in an effort 
to get ahead of your instructions, knowing 
that you had pushed to take all the actions 
necessary to save the taxpayers this 2, 3, 4, 
600 million dollar loss each year, we started 
implementing these recommendations last 
week. There are 60 recommendations. 
Every one of the recommendations has 
been accepted; most of them have already 
been implemented, A few of them require 
legislative remedies. We will present a 
package to the Congress within a week or 
two of their meeting and ask for expedi¬ 
tious, quick work of Congress so that we 
can create the penalties that this Commis¬ 
sion has recommended. 

They have recommended, as Dr. Linow.es 
said, that we pull out of the United States 
Geological Survey, the inspection group. 
We have done that as of January 19th, and 
we have created a Minerals Management 
Service that is now in effect. And we think 
that we have already started stemming the 
loss of funds—the unbelievable loss of funds 
to the taxpayers—that has been going on 


for these many years. And within the next 
weeks, we will have really cut that flow off 
and saved the taxpayers these moneys. 

It’s a tremendous example, unfortunately, 
of how the Department of the Interior has 
mismanaged a multimillion dollar problem 
for 20-plus years. And with the help of this 
Commission, an outstanding group of na¬ 
tionally recognized citizens, we have adopt¬ 
ed every one of their recommendations. 
Not many government reports get acted on 
like that. This one hasn’t been sitting 
around. 

The President Yes, I know. Most people 
are cynical and think reports like this go on 
a shelf someplace. Well, Jim, and all of you, 
I just have to say there are some days in 
this job that are better than others, and this 
is one of those better days. Thank you all. 

Incidentally, you gentlemen will be meet¬ 
ing in the Press Room, I understand, for 
questions and answers that any of you may 
have. What is the time schedule on that? 

Mr. Harper. Right after the completion of 
our meeting with you, Mr. President. 

The President. Right after you all [refer¬ 
ring to members of the press] get over 
there. [Laughter] 

Q. Will you be coming out, too, Mr. 
President? 

The President. They’ve got me booked for 
something else, but as you heard, I have 
just received the report. I have not yet read 
this book. But these are the gentlemen that 
would be able to answer the questions 
anyway. 

Note: The exchange began at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Edwin 
L. Harper is Deputy Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget and Chairman 
of the President's Council on Integrity and 
Efficiency. 
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Executive Order 12341—Cuban and Haitian Entrants 
January 21, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 501 of the Refugee Education As¬ 
sistance Act of 1980 (8 U.S.C. 1522 note) 
and Section 301 of Title 3 of the United 
States Code, and to reassign some responsi¬ 
bilities for providing assistance to Cuban 
and Haitian entrants, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1 . The functions vested in the 
President by Sections 501 (a) and (b) of the 
Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980, 
hereinafter referred to as the Act (8 U.S.C. 
1522 note), are delegated to the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General shall ensure 
that actions are taken to provide such assist¬ 
ance to Cuban and Haitian entrants as pro¬ 
vided for by Section 501(c) of the Act. To 


that end, the functions vested in the Presi¬ 
dent by Section 501(c) of the Act are dele¬ 
gated to the Attorney General. 

Sec. 3. All actions taken pursuant to Ex¬ 
ecutive Order No. 12251 shall continue in 
effect until superseded by actions under 
this Order. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12251 of 
November 15, 1980, is revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 21, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:35 a.m., January 22, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 22. 


Message to the Congress Reporting Budget Deferrals 
January 22, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three new deferrals of budget authority to¬ 
taling $1,758.3 million, six revisions to exist¬ 
ing deferrals increasing the amount de¬ 
ferred by $191.3 million, and five revisions 
to existing deferrals which do not affect the 
amounts deferred. 

The new deferrals involve International 
Security Assistance programs, Department 
of Transportation research and special pro¬ 
grams, and the President’s Commission for 
the Study of Ethical Problems in Medicine. 


The revisions to existing deferrals affect Ap¬ 
palachian Regional Development Programs 
as well as programs in the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Health 
and Human Services, State, and Transporta¬ 
tion. The details of the deferrals are con¬ 
tained in the attached reports. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 22, 1982. 

Note: The attachments detailing the defer¬ 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
January 27, 1982. 
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Recess Appointment of Three Members of the Board of Directors of 
the Legal Services Corporation 
January 22, 1982 


The President has granted recess appoint¬ 
ments to the following individuals as mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Legal 
Services Corporation: 

Harold R. Demoss, Jr., of Houston, Tex., a partner 
with the law firm of Bracewell & Patterson. He 
was bom December 30, 1930. He succeeds 
Steven L. Engelberg. 


Clarence V. McKee, of Washington, D.C., counsel 
with the law firm of Smith & Pepper. He was 
born November 16, 1942. He succeeds Hillary 
D. Rodham. 

Annie Laurie Slaughter, of St. Louis, Mo., who 
was director of volunteers, acting administra¬ 
tive assistant, and director of operations, Annie 
Malone Children’s Home, from 1979 until May 
1981. She succeeds Cecelia D. Esquer. 


Message on the Observance of the Chinese New Year 
January 25, 1982 


I welcome the opportunity to express my 
warmest greetings to Chinese the world 
over as they celebrate this New Year 4680, 
the year of the Dog. 

Throughout America, we see the many 
important contributions which Americans of 
Chinese ancestry have made to the growth 
and development of this country. Their 
talent, vitality, and rich cultural heritage 
have helped forge our nation into one of 
the greatest in the history of mankind. 

The New Year is a time for optimism and 
reconciliation, a time when we put behind 


us the quarrels of the past and work to 
achieve greater understanding of ourselves 
and those around us, both friend and foe 
alike. It is a time when we look to the 
future with a sense of pride in all the 
human race has accomplished and in all 
which we have before us. 

Mrs. Reagan joins with me in extending 
our sincere best wishes to the Chinese 
American community for peace and pros¬ 
perity and a very Happy New Year. 

Ronald Reagan 


Appointment of Four Members of the President’s Commission for 
the Study of Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and 


Behavioral Research 
January 25, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medi¬ 
cine and Biomedical and Behavioral Re¬ 
search: 

George R. Dunlop would succeed Donald N. Me- 
dearis for a term expiring July 18, 1985. Dr. 
Dunlop is attending surgeon at the University 
Hospital in Worcester, Mass. He is consulting 


surgeon at the Memorial Hospital and professor 
of surgery at the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School in Worcester. Previously he was 
consulting surgeon at the U.S. Naval Hospital 
in Chelsea, Mass., and the U.S. Veterans Hospi¬ 
tal in Rutland, Mass. He was chief of surgical 
service, the Memorial Hospital, in 1959-66. Dr. 
Dunlop is past president of the American 
Cancer Society and continues to serve as a 
member of the board of directors. Dr. Dunlop 
graduated from the University of Cincinnati 
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(B.S., 1927) and Harvard Medical School (M.D., 
1931). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Worcester. He was born March 31, 
1906, in St. Peter, Minn. 

laker B. Rahi would succeed Renee Claire Fox 
for a term expiring July 18, 1985. Dr. Rahi is 
an osteopathic physician and surgeon in St. 
Clair Shores, Mich. Previously he was deputy 
medical examiner for Macomb County. He was 
president of the Macomb County Society of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons and presi¬ 
dent of the Michigan Association of Osteopath¬ 
ic Physicians and Surgeons. He was appointed 
in 1979 to the Michigan Health Occupations 
Council, and later director of Michigan 
Statewide Professional Standard Review Coun¬ 
cil, Michigan Department of Human Services. 
His humanitarian endeavors include his service 
as chairman of the United Foundation Torch 
Drive for 2 consecutive years, and as a leading 
physician in the polio and measles immuniza¬ 
tion drive. Dr. Rahi graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Detroit (B.S., 1953) and the College 
of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery of Des 
Moines, Iowa. He is married, has three chil¬ 
dren, and resides in St. Clair Shores, Mich. He 
was bom July 11, 1930, in Lebanon. 

Seymour Siegel would succeed Frances K. 
Graham for a term expiring July 18, 1985. Dr. 
Siegel is professor of ethics and theology at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, N.Y. 


He was chairman of the Department of Philos¬ 
ophies of Judaism, the Jewish Theological Semi¬ 
nary, in 1960-80. Dr. Siegel was senior re¬ 
search fellow, the Kennedy Institute of Bioeth¬ 
ics, Georgetown University, in 1976-77. He 
was chairman, Committee on Jewish Law and 
Standards, the Rabbinical Assembly, in 1973- 
80. He was a member of the United States 
Delegation to the World Population Year Con¬ 
ference sponsored by the United Nations in 
Bucharest, Romania, in 1974. Dr. Siegel gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Chicago (B.A.) and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (M.A., Ph. D.). 
He resides in New York, N.Y., and was bom 
September 12, 1927, in Chicago, Ill. 

Lynda Smith would succeed Mathilde Krim for 
the remainder of the term expiring July 18, 
1983. Mrs. Smith is a member of the University 
of Colorado Medical Center Advisory Commit¬ 
tee in Denver, Colo. She is also a volunteer 
counselor and a volunteer for newborn aural 
testing at Penrose Hospital in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. In addition to these activities, 
Mrs. Smith is a member of the advisory board 
to the chancellor of the University of Colorado 
at Colorado Springs. She was active in raising 
funds for the Newborn Care Unit at the Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital, Denver, in 1975-76. Mrs. 
Smith graduated from the University of Texas 
(B.S., 1962). She is married, has three children, 
and resides in Colorado Springs, Colo. She was 
bom August 1, 1940, in Tyler, Tex. 


Message on the First Anniversary 
Hostages From Iran 
January 25, 1982 

A year ago today fifty-two Americans re- 
:urned home from Iran where they had 
oeen held hostage for fourteen months. We 
greeted them then with joy and thankful- 
less. We condemned their captors for dem¬ 
onstrating a cynical contempt for interna¬ 
tional law and for Iran's own law—and for 
undermining the fundamental commitment 
of all civilized nations to the settlement of 
disputes through peaceful means. 


of the Return of the American 


We will never forget the courage and 
strength of these fifty-two Americans and 
their families throughout the crisis. We are 
proud to commemorate today the safe 
return of these brave men and women. 

Note: The message was sent to West Point , 
NY., for a ceremony commemorating the 
return of the hostages. 

See 1981 book, page 38. 
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Remarks at a White House Dinner for the Bipartisan Congressional 

Leadership 

January 25, 1982 


This just proves what Fve always said 
after a thousand banquets: There’s nothing 
louder in a banquet room than a spoon on a 
glass. 

I just wanted to say—no speeches or any¬ 
thing—just a word of welcome here to you. 
You are now back. Those of us who have 
been holding down the fort here, keeping 
the country running, are glad to have you 
back again. 

There’s been a certain amount of caustic 
criticism of me over supposed inaccuracies. 
And I was just saying to Speaker Rayburn 
here—[ laughter ]- 

Now that we’re back, there’s been a lot to 
talk about whether we’re going to take up 
the social issues. Anytime you want to talk 
about new silver for the White House— 
[ laughter ]- 

Seriously, it does seem that this might be 
a nice thing for us to get together here— 


before we all really settle down to the 
year’s work that’s ahead of us—and break 
bread together. And I’m delighted to have 
you here and welcome you all. I know that 
we’re going to be—hard as it is to believe 
tonight—we might find ourselves at times 
in disagreement during the year ahead. 
And I know that that might occasionally 
happen, and I just hope we’ll be able to do 
that without being disagreeable. 

So, welcome, and thank you all for 
coming. 

Note: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the 
Blue Room at the White House , at the 
dinner marking the return of the Senators 
and Representatives for the Second Session 
of the 97th Congress. 

In his remarks, the President referred to 
former Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives Sam Rayburn. 


Message on the Observance of National Afro-American (Black) 
History Month, February 1982 
January 26, 1982 


Afro-American (Black) History Month pro¬ 
vides a welcome opportunity for each of us 
to increase our awareness of the contribu¬ 
tions black Americans have made to our 
nation. This annual observance inspires 
pride in the rich diversity that has been 
such a vital part of our country’s greatness. 
We are a people whose strength flows from 
the unity molded from that diversity. Com¬ 
prehending fully the meaning and impor¬ 
tance of that unity and diversity requires a 
thorough knowledge of the long record of 
courage and commitment that has so 
marked the struggle for justice, freedom, 
and equality by black Americans. The per¬ 
severance and personal sacrifice that have 
continually aided black Americans in their 


drive for achievement reflect values that 
are the very essence of the American spirit. 

The Association for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and History can be justly 
proud of its many efforts to stimulate gener¬ 
al intellectual and scholarly interest in 
American black history. Furthering our 
knowledge of black history and develop¬ 
ment is an important part of the education 
not only of black Americans but of all 
Americans, and since 1915 your organiza¬ 
tion has been a leader in that process. 

Understanding our past is the foundation 
for full participation in the life of our coun¬ 
try. For this reason, I commend the de¬ 
served attention this month brings to 
Americans who not only have shaped our 
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history but will be an integral part of our 
destiny. 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: The annual observance is sponsored 
by the Association for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and History. 


Nomination of James L. George To Be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
January 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James L. George to be an 
Assistant Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (for Multilateral Af¬ 
fairs). He would succeed Charles Van 
Doren. 

Since 1977 Dr. George has been profes¬ 
sional staff member of the National Security 
Council, Committee on Government Oper¬ 
ations. He is currently responsible for inves¬ 
tigations, hearings, reports, and legislation 
for Legislation and National Security Sub¬ 
committee concentration on foreign affairs 


reorganization plans and NATO affairs. 

Previously he was professional staff 
member for Sen. Bill Brock (R-Tenn.), Com¬ 
mittee on Government Operations, in 
1972-77, and public affairs fellow, Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
in 1972-73. 

Dr. George graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy (B.S., 1961) and the 
University .of Maryland (M.A., 1969; Ph. D., 
1972). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Derwood, Md. He was born 
October 16, 1939, in Chicago, Ill. 


Nomination of Norman Terrell To Be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
January 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Norman Terrell to be an 
Assistant Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (for Nuclear and 
Weapons Control). He would succeed 
Thomas D. Davies. 

Mr. Terrell is currently serving as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Science and 
Technology. Previously he was Director of 
International Affairs, NASA, in 1977-78; As¬ 
sistant Director for Policy Review, U.S. Nu¬ 
clear Regulatory Commission, 1975-77; Spe¬ 


cial Assistant to the Counselor, Department 
of State, in 1973-75; Deputy Director, 
Office of International Security Policy, De¬ 
partment of State, in 1971-73; and Deputy 
Staff Director, President’s General Advisory 
Committee on Arms Control and Disarm¬ 
ament in 1970-71. 

Mr. Terrell graduated from the Universi¬ 
ty of Washington (B.A., 1958) and Oxford 
University, England (M.A., 1961). He is mar¬ 
ried and has three children. He was bom in 
Ft. Worth, Tex., and is 48 years old. 
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Address Before a Joint Session of the Congress Reporting on the 
State of the Union 
January 26, 1982 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, honored guests, 
and fellow citizens: 

Today marks my first State of the Union 
address to you, a constitutional duty as old 
as our Republic itself. 

President Washington began this tradition 
in 1790 after reminding the Nation that the 
destiny of self-government and the “preser¬ 
vation of the sacred fire of liberty” is “final¬ 
ly staked on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.” For our 
friends in the press, who place a high pre¬ 
mium on accuracy, let me say: I did not 
actually hear George Washington say that. 
[Laughter] But it is a matter of historic 
record. [Laughter] 

But from this podium, Winston Churchill 
asked the free world to stand together 
against the onslaught of aggression. Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt spoke of a day of 
infamy and summoned a nation to arms. 
Douglas MacArthur made an unforgettable 
farewell to a country he loved and served 
so well. Dwight Eisenhower reminded us 
that peace was purchased only at the price 
of strength. And John F. Kennedy spoke of 
the burden and glory that is freedom. 

When I visited this Chamber last year as 
a newcomer to Washington, critical of past 
policies which I believed had failed, I pro¬ 
posed a new spirit of partnership between 
this Congress and this administration and 
between Washington and our State and 
local governments. In forging this new part¬ 
nership for America, we could achieve the 
oldest hopes of our Republic—prosperity for 
our nation, peace for the world, and the 
blessings of individual liberty for our chil¬ 
dren and, someday, for all of humanity. 

It’s my duty to report to you tonight on 
the progress that we have made in our rela¬ 
tions with other nations, on the foundation 
we’ve carefully laid for our economic recov¬ 
ery, and finally, on a bold and spirited ini¬ 
tiative that I believe can change the face of 
American government and make it again 
the servant of the people. 


Seldom have the stakes been higher for 
America. What we do and say here will 
make all the difference to autoworkers in 
Detroit, lumberjacks in the Northwest, 
steelworkers in Steubenville who are in the 
unemployment lines; to black teenagers in 
Newark and Chicago; to hard-pressed farm¬ 
ers and small businessmen; and to millions 
of everyday Americans who harbor the 
simple wish of a safe and financially secure 
future for their children. To understand the 
state of the Union, we must look not only at 
where we are and where we’re going but 
where we’ve been. The situation at this 
time last year was truly ominous. 

The last decade has seen a series of reces¬ 
sions. There was a recession in 1970, in 
1974, and again in the spring of 1980. Each 
time, unemployment increased and infla¬ 
tion soon turned up again. We coined the 
word “stagflation” to describe this. 

Government’s response to these reces¬ 
sions was to pump up the money supply 
and increase spending. In the last 6 months 
of 1980, as an example, the money supply 
increased at the fastest rate in postwar his¬ 
tory—13 percent. Inflation remained in 
double digits, and government spending in¬ 
creased at an annual rate of 17 percent. 
Interest rates reached a staggering 21% per¬ 
cent. There were 8 million unemployed. 

Late in 1981 we sank into the present 
recession, largely because continued high 
interest rates hurt the auto industry and 
construction. And there was a drop in pro¬ 
ductivity, and the already high unemploy¬ 
ment increased. 

This time, however, things are different. 
We have an economic program in place, 
completely different from the artificial 
quick fixes of the past. It calls for a reduc¬ 
tion of the rate of increase in government 
spending, and already that rate has been 
cut nearly in half. But reduced spending 
alone isn’t enough. We’ve just implemented 
the first and smallest phase of a 3-year tax- 
rate reduction designed to stimulate the 
economy and create jobs. Already interest 
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rates are down to 15% percent, but they 
must still go lower. Inflation is down from 
12.4 percent to 8.9, and for the month of 
December it was running at an annualized 
rate of 5.2 percent. If we had not acted as 
we did, things would be far worse for all 
Americans than they are today. Inflation, 
taxes, and interest rates would all be higher. 

A year ago, Americans' faith in their gov¬ 
ernmental process was steadily declining. 
Six out of 10 Americans were saying they 
were pessimistic about their future. A new 
kind of defeatism was heard. Some said our 
domestic problems were uncontrollable, 
that we had to learn to live with this seem¬ 
ingly endless cycle of high inflation and 
high unemployment. 

There were also pessimistic predictions 
about the relationship between our adminis¬ 
tration and this Congress. It was said we 
could never work together. Well, those pre¬ 
dictions were wrong. The record is clear, 
and I believe that history will remember 
this as an era of American renewal, remem¬ 
ber this administration as an administration 
of change, and remember this Congress as a 
Congress of destiny. 

Together, we not only cut the increase in 
government spending nearly in half, we 
brought about the largest tax reductions 
and the most sweeping changes in our tax 
structure since the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury. And because we indexed future taxes 
to the rate of inflation, we took away gov¬ 
ernment’s built-in profit on inflation and its 
hidden incentive to grow larger at the ex¬ 
pense of American workers. 

Together, after 50 years of taking power 
away from the hands of the people in their 
States and local communities, we have start¬ 
ed returning power and resources to them. 

Together, we have cut the growth of new 
Federal regulations nearly in half. In 1981 
there were 23,000 fewer pages in the Fed¬ 
eral Register, which lists new regulations, 
than there were in 1980. By deregulating 
oil we’ve come closer to achieving energy 
independence and helped bring down the 
cost of gasoline and heating fuel. 

Together, we have created an effective 
Federal strike force to combat waste and 
fraud in government. In just 6 months it 
has saved the taxpayers more than $2 bil¬ 
lion, and it’s only getting started. 


Together we’ve begun to mobilize the 
private sector, not to duplicate wasteful and 
discredited government programs, but to 
bring thousands of Americans into a volun¬ 
teer effort to help solve many of America’s 
social problems. 

Together we’ve begun to restore that 
margin of military safety that ensures 
peace. Our country’s uniform is being worn 
once again with pride. 

Together we have made a New Begin¬ 
ning, but we have only begun. 

No one pretends that the way ahead will 
be easy. In my Inaugural Address last year, 

I warned that the “ills we suffer have come 
upon us over several decades. They will not 
go away in days, weeks, or months, but they 
will go away . . . because we as Americans 
have the capacity now, as we’ve had it in 
the past, to do whatever needs to be done 
to preserve this last and greatest bastion of 
freedom.” 

The economy will face difficult moments 
in the months ahead. But the program for 
economic recovery that is in place will pull 
the economy out of its slump and put us on 
the road to prosperity and stable growth by 
the latter half of this year. And that is why I 
can report to you tonight that in the near 
future the state of the Union and the econo¬ 
my will be better—much better—if we 
summon the strength to continue on the 
course that we’ve charted. 

And so, the question: If the fundamentals 
are in place, what now? Well, two things. 
First, we must understand what’s happen¬ 
ing at the moment to the economy. Our 
current problems are not the product of the 
recovery program that’s only just now get¬ 
ting underway, as some would have you be¬ 
lieve; they are the inheritance of decades of 
tax and tax and spend and spend. 

Second/ because our economic problems 
are deeply rooted and will not respond to 
quick political fixes, we must stick to our 
carefully integrated plan for recovery. That 
plan is based on four commonsense funda¬ 
mentals: continued reduction of the growth 
in Federal spending; preserving the individ¬ 
ual and business tax reductions that will 
stimulate saving and investment; removing 
unnecessary Federal regulations to spark 
productivity; and maintaining a healthy 
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dollar and a stable monetary policy, the 
latter a responsibility of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System. 

The only alternative being offered to this 
economic program is a return to the poli¬ 
cies that gave us a trillion-dollar debt, 
runaway inflation, runaway interest rates 
and unemployment. The doubters would 
have us turn back the clock with tax in¬ 
creases that would offset the personal tax- 
rate reductions already passed by this Con¬ 
gress. Raise present taxes to cut future defi¬ 
cits, they tell us. Well, I don’t believe we 
should buy that argument. 

There are too many imponderables for 
anyone to predict deficits or surpluses sev¬ 
eral years ahead with any degree of accura¬ 
cy. The budget in place, when I took office, 
had been projected as balanced. It turned 
out to have one of the biggest deficits in 
history. Another example of the impondera¬ 
bles that can make deficit projections highly 
questionable—a change of only one per¬ 
centage point in unemployment can alter a 
deficit up or down by some $25 billion. 

As it now stands, our forecast, which 
were required by law to make, will show 
major deficits starting at less than a hun¬ 
dred billion dollars and declining, but still 
too high. More important, we’re making 
progress with the three keys to reducing 
deficits: economic growth, lower interest 
rates, and spending control. The policies we 
have in place will reduce the deficit stead¬ 
ily, surely, and in time, completely. 

Higher taxes would not mean lower defi¬ 
cits. If they did, how would we explain that 
tax revenues more than doubled just since 
1976; yet in that same 6-year period we ran 
the largest series of deficits in our history. 
In 1980 tax revenues increased by $54 bil¬ 
lion, and in 1980 we had one of our alltime 
biggest deficits. Raising taxes won’t balance 
the budget; it will encourage more govern¬ 
ment spending and less private investment. 
Raising taxes will slow economic growth, 
reduce production, and destroy future jobs, 
making it more difficult for those without 
jobs to find them and more likely that those 
who now have jobs could lose them. So, I 
will not ask you to try to balance the 
budget on the backs of the American tax¬ 
payers. 

I will seek no tax increases this year, and 


I have no intention of retreating from our 
basic program of tax relief. I promise to 
bring the American people—to bring their 
tax rates down and to keep them down, to 
provide them incentives to rebuild our 
economy, to save, to invest in America’s 
future. I will stand by my word. Tonight 
I’m urging the American people: Seize 
these new opportunities to produce, to save, 
to invest, and together we’ll make this 
economy a mighty engine of freedom, 
hope, and prosperity again. 

Now, the budget deficit this year will 
exceed our earlier expectations. The reces¬ 
sion did that. It lowered revenues and in¬ 
creased costs. To some extent, we’re also 
victims of our own success. We’ve brought 
inflation down faster than we thought we 
could, and in doing this, we’ve deprived 
government of those hidden revenues that 
occur when inflation pushes people into 
higher income tax brackets. And the contin¬ 
ued high interest rates last year cost the 
government about $5 billion more than an¬ 
ticipated. 

We must cut out more nonessential gov¬ 
ernment spending and rout out more waste, 
and we will continue our efforts to reduce 
the number of employees in the Federal 
work force by 75,000. 

The budget plan I submit to you on Feb¬ 
ruary 8th will realize major savings by dis¬ 
mantling the Departments of Energy and 
Education and by eliminating ineffective 
subsidies for business. We’ll continue to re¬ 
direct our resources to our two highest 
budget priorities—a strong national defense 
to keep America free and at peace and a 
reliable safety net of social programs for 
those who have contributed and those who 
are in need. 

Contrary to some of the wild charges you 
may have heard, this administration has not 
and will not turn its back on America’s el¬ 
derly or America’s poor. Under the new 
budget, funding for social insurance pro¬ 
grams will be more than double the amount 
spent only 6 years ago. But it would be 
foolish to pretend that these or any pro¬ 
grams cannot be made more efficient and 
economical. 

The entitlement programs that make up 
our safety net for the truly needy have 
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worthy goals and many deserving recipi¬ 
ents. We will protect them. But there’s only 
one way to see to it that these programs 
really help those whom they were designed 
to help. And that is to bring their spiraling 
costs under control. 

Today we face the absurd situation of a 
Federal budget with three-quarters of its 
expenditures routinely referred to as “un¬ 
controllable.” And a large part of this goes 
to entitlement programs. 

Committee after committee of this Con¬ 
gress has heard witness after witness de¬ 
scribe many of these programs as poorly 
administered and rife with waste and fraud. 
Virtually every American who shops in a 
local supermarket is aware of the daily 
abuses that take place in the food stamp 
program, which has grown by 16,000 per¬ 
cent in the last 15 years. Another example 
is Medicare and Medicaid—programs with 
worthy goals but whose costs have in¬ 
creased from 11.2 billion to almost 60 bil¬ 
lion, more than 5 times as much, in just 10 
years. 

Waste and fraud are serious problems. 
Back in 1980 Federal investigators testified 
before one of your committees that “cor¬ 
ruption has permeated virtually every area 
of the Medicare and Medicaid health care 
industry.” One official said many of the 
people who are cheating the system were 
“very confident that nothing was going to 
happen to them.” Well, something is going 
to happen. Not only the taxpayers are de¬ 
frauded; the people with real dependency 
on these programs are deprived of what 
they need, because available resources are 
going not to the needy, but to the greedy. 

The time has come to control the uncon¬ 
trollable. In August we made a start. I 
signed a bill to reduce the growth of these 
programs by $44 billion over the next 3 
years while at the same time preserving 
essential services for the truly needy. Short¬ 
ly you will receive from me a message on 
further reforms we intend to install—some 
new, but others long recommended by your 
own congressional committees. I ask you to 
help make these savings for the American 
taxpayer. 

The savings we propose in entitlement 
programs will total some $63 billion over 4 
years and will, without affecting social 


security, go a long way toward bringing 
Federal spending under control. 

But don’t be fooled by those who pro¬ 
claim that spending cuts will deprive the 
elderly, the needy, and the helpless. The. 
Federal Government will still subsidize 95 
million meals every day. That’s one out of 
seven of all the meals served in America. 
Head Start, senior nutrition programs, and 
child welfare programs will not be cut from 
the levels we proposed last year. More than 
one-half billion dollars has been proposed 
for minority business assistance. And re¬ 
search at the National Institute of Health 
will be increased by over $100 million. 
While meeting all these needs, we intend to 
plug unwarranted tax loopholes and 
strengthen the law which requires all large 
corporations to pay a minimum tax. 

I am confident the economic program 
we’ve put into operation will protect the 
needy while it triggers a recovery that will 
benefit all Americans. It will stimulate the 
economy, result in increased savings and 
provide capital for expansion, mortgages for 
homebuilding, and jobs for the unem¬ 
ployed. 

Now that the essentials of that program 
are in place, our next major undertaking 
must be a program—just as bold, just as 
innovative—to make government again ac¬ 
countable to the people, to make our 
system of federalism work again. 

Our citizens feel they’ve lost control of 
even the most basic decisions made about 
the essential services of government, such 
as schools, welfare, roads, and even garbage 
collection. And they’re right. A maze of in¬ 
terlocking jurisdictions and levels of govern¬ 
ment confronts average citizens in trying to 
solve even the simplest of problems. They 
don’t know where to turn for answers, who 
to hold accountable, who to praise, who to 
blame, who to vote for or against. The main 
reason for this is the overpowering growth 
of Federal grants-in-aid programs during 
the past few decades. 

In 1960 the Federal Government had 132 
categorical grant programs, costing $7 bil¬ 
lion. When I took office, there were ap¬ 
proximately 500, costing nearly a hundred 
billion dollars—13 programs for energy, 36 
for pollution control, 66 for social services, 
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90 for education. And here in the Congress, 
it takes at least 166 committees just to try 
to keep track of them. 

You know and I know that neither the 
President nor the Congress can properly 
oversee this jungle of grants-in-aid; indeed, 
the growth of these grants has led to the 
distortion in the vital functions of govern¬ 
ment. As one Democratic Governor put it 
recently: The National Government should 
be worrying about “arms control, not pot¬ 
holes.” 

The growth in these Federal programs 
has—in the words of one intergovernmental 
commission—made the Federal Govern¬ 
ment “more pervasive, more intrusive, 
more unmanageable, more ineffective and 
costly, and above all, more 
[unjaccountable. ” Let’s solve this problem 
with a single, bold stroke: the return of 
some $47 billion in Federal programs to 
State and local government, together with 
the means to finance them and a transition 
period of nearly 10 years to avoid unneces¬ 
sary disruption. 

I will shortly send this Congress a mes¬ 
sage describing this program. I want to em¬ 
phasize, however, that its full details will 
have been worked out only after close con¬ 
sultation with congressional, State, and local 
officials. 

Starting in fiscal 1984, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will assume full responsibility for 
the cost of the rapidly growing Medicaid 
program to go along with its existing re¬ 
sponsibility for Medicare. As part of a finan¬ 
cially equal swap, the States will simulta¬ 
neously take full responsibility for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children and 
food stamps. This will make welfare less 
costly and more responsive to genuine 
need, because it’ll be designed and adminis¬ 
tered closer to the grassroots and the 
people it serves. 

In 1984 the Federal Government will 
apply the full proceeds from certain excise 
taxes to a grassroots trust fund that will 
belong in fair shares to the 50 States. The 
total amount flowing into this fund will be 
$28 billion a year. Over the next 4 years the 
States can use this money in either of two 
ways. If they want to continue receiving 
Federal grants in such areas as transporta¬ 
tion, education, and social services, they can 


use their trust fund money to pay for the 
grants. Or to the extent they choose to 
forgo the Federal grant programs, they can 
use their trust fund money on their own for 
those or other purposes. There will be a 
mandatory pass-through of part of these 
funds to local governments. 

By 1988 the States will be in complete 
control of over 40 Federal grant programs. 
The trust fund will start to phase out, even¬ 
tually to disappear, and the excise taxes will 
be turned over to the States. They can then 
preserve, lower, or raise taxes on their own 
and fund and manage these programs as 
they see fit. 

In a single stroke we will be accom¬ 
plishing a realignment that will end cum¬ 
bersome administration and spiraling costs 
at the Federal level while we ensure these 
programs will be more responsive to both 
the people they’re meant to help and the 
people who pay for them. 

Hand in hand with this program to 
strengthen the discretion and flexibility of 
State and local governments, we’re propos¬ 
ing legislation for an experimental effort to 
improve and develop our depressed urban 
areas in the 1980’s and ’90’s. This legislation 
will permit States and localities to apply to 
the Federal Government for designation as 
urban enterprise zones. A broad range of 
special economic incentives in the zones 
will help attract new business, new jobs, 
new opportunity to America’s inner cities 
and rural towns. Some will say our mission 
is to save free enterprise. Well, I say we 
must free enterprise so that together we 
can save America. 

Some will also say our States and local 
communities are not up to the challenge of 
a new and creative partnership. Well, that 
might have been true 20 years ago before 
reforms like reapportionment and the 
Voting Rights Act, the 10-year extension of 
which I strongly support. It’s no longer true 
today. This administration has faith in State 
and local governments and the constitution¬ 
al balance envisioned by the Founding Fa¬ 
thers. We also believe in the integrity, de¬ 
cency, and sound, good sense of grassroots 
Americans. 

Our faith in the American people is re¬ 
flected in another major endeavor. Our pri- 
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vate sector initiatives task force is seeking 
out successful community models of school, 
church, business, union, foundation, and 
civic programs that help community needs. 
Such groups are almost invariably far more 
efficient than government in running social 
programs. 

We’re not asking them to replace discard¬ 
ed and often discredited government pro¬ 
grams dollar for dollar, service for service. 
We just want to help them perform the 
good works they choose and help others to 
profit by their example. Three hundred and 
eighty-five thousand corporations and pri¬ 
vate organizations are already working on 
social programs ranging from drug rehabili¬ 
tation to job training, and thousands more 
Americans have written us asking how they 
can help. The volunteer spirit is still alive 
and well in America. 

Our nation’s long journey towards civil 
rights for all our citizens—once a source of 
discord, now a source of pride—must 
continue with no backsliding or slowing 
down. We must and shall see that those 
basic laws that guarantee equal rights are 
preserved and, when necessary, strength¬ 
ened. 

Our concern for equal rights for women 
is firm and unshakable. We launched a new 
Task Force on Legal Equity for Women and 
a Fifty States Project that will examine 
State laws for discriminatory language. And 
for the first time in our history, a woman 
sits on the highest court in the land. 

So, too, the problem of crime—one as real 
and deadly serious as any in America today. 
It demands that we seek transformation of 
our legal system, which overly protects the 
rights of criminals while it leaves society 
and the innocent victims of crime without 
justice. 

We look forward to the enactment of a 
responsible clean air act to increase jobs 
while continuing to improve the quality of 
our air. We’re encouraged by the bipartisan 
initiative of the House and are hopeful of 
further progress as the Senate continues its 
deliberations. 

So far, I’ve concentrated largely, now, on 
domestic matters. To view the state of the 
Union in perspective, we must not ignore 
the rest of the world. There isn’t time to¬ 
night for a lengthy treatment of social—or 


foreign policy, I should say, a subject I 
intend to address in detail in the near 
future. A few words, however, are in order 
on the progress we’ve made over the past 
year, reestablishing respect for our nation 
around the globe and some of the chal¬ 
lenges and goals that we will approach in 
the year ahead. 

At Ottawa and Cancun, I met with lead¬ 
ers of the major industrial powers and de¬ 
veloping nations. Now, some of those I met 
with were a little surprised that I didn’t 
apologize for America’s wealth. Instead, I 
spoke of the strength of the free market¬ 
place system and how that system could 
help them realize their aspirations for eco¬ 
nomic development and political freedom. I 
believe lasting friendships were made, and 
the foundation was laid for future coopera¬ 
tion. 

In the vital region of the Caribbean 
Basin, we’re developing a program of aid, 
trade, and investment incentives to pro¬ 
mote self-sustaining growth and a better, 
more secure life for our neighbors to the 
south. Toward those who would export ter¬ 
rorism and subversion in the Caribbean and 
elsewhere, especially Cuba and Libya, we 
will act with firmness. 

Our foreign policy is a policy of strength, 
fairness, and balance. By restoring Ameri¬ 
ca’s military credibility, by pursuing peace 
at the negotiating table wherever both sides 
are willing to sit down in good faith, and by 
regaining the respect of America’s allies 
and adversaries alike, we have strengthened 
our country’s position as a force for peace 
and progress in the world. 

When action is called for, we’re taking it. 
Our sanctions against the military dictator¬ 
ship that has attempted to crush human 
rights in Poland—and against the Soviet 
regime behind that military dictatorship— 
clearly demonstrated to the world that 
America will not conduct “business as 
usual” with the forces of oppression. If the 
events in Poland continue to deteriorate, 
further measures will follow. 

Now, let me also note that private Ameri¬ 
can groups have taken the lead in making 
January 30th a day of solidarity with the 
people of Poland. So, too, the European 
Parliament has called for March 21st to be 
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an international day of support for Afghani¬ 
stan. Well, I urge all peace-loving peoples 
to join together on those days, to raise their 
voices, to speak and pray for freedom. 

Meanwhile, were working for reduction 
of arms and military activities, as I an¬ 
nounced in my address to the Nation last 
November 18th. We have proposed to the 
Soviet Union a far-reaching agenda for 
mutual reduction of military forces and 
have already initiated negotiations with 
them in Geneva on intermediate-range nu¬ 
clear forces. In those talks it is essential that 
we negotiate from a position of strength. 
There must be a real incentive for the Sovi¬ 
ets to take these talks seriously. This re¬ 
quires that we rebuild our defenses. 

In the last decade, while we sought the 
moderation of Soviet power through a proc¬ 
ess of restraint and accommodation, the So¬ 
viets engaged in an unrelenting buildup of 
their military forces. The protection of our 
national security has required that we un¬ 
dertake a substantial program to enhance 
our military forces. 

We have not neglected to strengthen our 
traditional alliances in Europe and Asia, or 
to develop key relationships with our part¬ 
ners in the Middle East and other countries. 
Building a more peaceful world requires a 
sound strategy and the national resolve to 
back it up. When radical forces threaten 
our friends, when economic misfortune cre- 
ates conditions of instability, when strategi¬ 
cally vital parts of the world fall under the 
shadow of Soviet power, our response can 
make the difference between peaceful 
change or disorder and violence. That’s why 
we’ve laid such stress not only on our own 
defense but on our vital foreign assistance 
program. Your recent passage of the For¬ 
eign Assistance Act sent a signal to the 
world that America will not shrink from 
making the investments necessary for both 
peace and security. Our foreign policy must 
be rooted in realism, not naivete or self- 
delusion. 

A recognition of what the Soviet empire 
is about is the starting point. Winston 
Churchill, in negotiating with the Soviets, 
observed that they respect only strength 
and resolve in their dealings with other na¬ 
tions. That s why we’ve moved to recon¬ 
struct our national defenses. We intend to 


keep the peace. We will also keep our free¬ 
dom. 

We have made pledges of a new frank¬ 
ness in our public statements and world¬ 
wide broadcasts. In the face of a climate of 
falsehood and misinformation, we’ve prom¬ 
ised the world a season of truth—the truth 
of our great civilized ideas: individual liber¬ 
ty, representative government, the rule of 
law under God. We’ve never needed walls 
or minefields or barbed wire to keep our 
people in. Nor do we declare martial law to 
keep our people from voting for the kind of 
government they want. 

Yes, we have our problems; yes, we’re in 
a time of recession. And it’s true, there’s no 
quick fix, as I said, to instantly end the 
tragic pain of unemployment. But we will 
end it. The process has already begun, and 
we’ll see its effect as the year goes on. 

We speak with pride and admiration of 
that little band of Americans who overcame 
insuperable odds to set this nation on 
course 200 years ago. But our glory didn’t 
end with them. Americans ever since have 
emulated their deeds. 

We don’t have to turn to our history 
books for heroes. They’re all around us. 
One who sits among you here tonight epito¬ 
mized that heroism at the end of the long¬ 
est imprisonment ever inflicted on men of 
our Armed Forces. Who will ever forget 
that night when we waited for television to 
bring us the scene of that first plane land¬ 
ing at Clark Field in the Philippines, bring- 
ing our POW’s home? The plane door 
opened and Jeremiah Denton came slowly 
down the ramp. He caught sight of our flag, 
saluted it, said, “God bless America,” and 
then thanked us for bringing him home. 

Just 2 weeks ago, in the midst of a terri¬ 
ble tragedy on the Potomac, we saw again 
the spirit of American heroism at its 
finest—the heroism of dedicated rescue 
workers saving crash victims from icy 
waters. And we saw the heroism of one of 
our young government employees, Lenny 
Skutnik, who, when he saw a woman lose 
her grip on the helicopter line, dived into 
the water and dragged her to safety. 

And then there are countless, quiet, ev¬ 
eryday heroes of American life—parents 
who sacrifice long and hard so their chil- 
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dren will know a better life than they’ve 
known; church and civic volunteers who 
help to feed, clothe, nurse, and teach the 
needy; millions who’ve made our nation 
and our nation’s destiny so very special— 
unsung heroes who may not have realized 
their own dreams themselves but then who 
reinvest those dreams in their children. 
Don’t let anyone tell you that America’s 
best days are behind her, that the American 
spirit has been vanquished. We’ve seen it 
triumph too often in our lives to stop be¬ 
lieving in it now. 

A hundred and twenty years ago, the 
greatest of all our Presidents delivered his 
second State of the Union message in this 
Chamber. “We cannot escape history,” 
Abraham Lincoln warned. “We of this Con¬ 
gress and this administration will be re¬ 
membered in spite of ourselves.” The “trial 
through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the latest [last] gen¬ 


eration.” 

Well, that President and that Congress 
did not fail the American people. Together 
they weathered the storm and preserved 
the Union. Let it be said of us that we, too, 
did not fail; that we, too, worked together 
to bring America through difficult times. 
Let us so conduct ourselves that two cen¬ 
turies from now, another Congress and an¬ 
other President, meeting in this Chamber 
as we are meeting, will speak of us with 
pride, saying that we met the test and pre¬ 
served for them in their day the sacred 
flame of liberty—this last, best hope of man 
on Earth. 

God bless you, and thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the 
House Chamber at the Capitol. He was in¬ 
troduced by Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of R epresen ta tives. The ad¬ 
dress was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting a Protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty 

January 26, 1982 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans¬ 
mit herewith a certified copy of a protocol 
to the North Atlantic Treaty on the acces¬ 
sion of Spain, signed in Brussels on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1981 on behalf of the United States 
and the other parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. I transmit also for the information 
of the Senate the report made to me by the 
Secretary of State regarding this matter. 

Spain’s rededication to the values and 
purposes underlying the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and her decision to seek full part¬ 
nership in the effort to maintain Western 


security, are historic developments and a 
source of inspiration in these troubled 
times. Spain’s strategic location, and human 
and material resources, will make a major 
contribution to the security of the Alliance. 
Accordingly, I urge that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
protocol. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 26, 1982. 

Note: The text of the message was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on Jan¬ 
uary 27. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session at a ^Vhite House 
Briefing for Members of the Association of Independent 
Television Stations 
January 27 ' 1982 


The President. Mr, Cooper, I thank you, 
and I thank all of you very much. I’m very 
proud to have that, and now that Fve 
gotten back on prime-time television— 
[laughter ]—not just the late, late show. 
Somebody asked me once what it was like 
seeing myself on the late, late show, and I 
said it was like looking at a son I never 
knew I had. [Laughter] I appreciate that 
award and for what it says about communi¬ 
cation. Fd say I’m at a loss for words, but 
then you’d take the award back. [Laughter] 

Fve been kidded a few times because I 
now and then praise silent Cal Coolidge. He 
was a real communicator. He was having 
his hair cut once in a one-chair barbershop 
up in Vermont, and the town doctor came 
in, sat down, and said, “Cal, did you take 
the pills that I gave you?” And Coolidge 
said nothing for a minute or two, and then 
in his usual, articulate style, he said, 
“Nope.” And a little later the doctor asked, 
“Well, are you feeling any better?” Another 
long silence and then he said, “Yup.” Well, 
his haircut was finished, and he started to 
leave. And the barber hesitantly said, “Well, 
aren’t you forgetting something?” And an 
embarrassed Coolidge replied, “Oh, yeah. 
I’m sorry, I forgot to pay you. I was so busy 
gossiping with the doctor, it slipped my 
mind.” [Laughter] 

You probably haven’t heard, but I tried 
some communicating just last night, and I 
hope the message finally got across. The 
message was that I want to reduce taxes, 
not raise them. You know, I sometimes 
think that government is like that defini¬ 
tion—an old definition of a baby. It’s an 
alimentary canal with an appetite at one 
end and no sense of responsibility at the 
other. [Laughter] The government is cur¬ 
rently experiencing withdrawal symptoms, 
and we mustn’t feed the habit by injecting 
more tax dollars into it—dollars that should 
be creating new jobs and opportunity in the 
private sector. 

I also hope that last night I conveyed our 
enthusiasm and determination to undertake 


programs in our second year that are just as 
bold as those in our first. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has tried to run the States as 
clones of itself, or at least, mere administra¬ 
tive districts of the Federal Government. 
By returning certain Federal programs and 
the means to finance them to the States, 
these programs can be made less costly and 
more responsive to the people’s needs. 

Those who still advocate far-removed 
Federal solutions are dinosaurs, mindlessly 
carrying on as they always have, unaware 
that times have changed. We’re attempting 
to improve the Federal system so that gov¬ 
ernment can meet the needs of today in¬ 
stead of deepening the mistakes of the past. 

The Members of Congress, I must say, 
were so friendly and warm last night that I 
almost said, “Why don’t you just pass every¬ 
thing now, and I’ll sign it before I leave.” 
[Laughter] But I don’t think it’s going to be 
that easy now that daylight has hit. But 
even if the road is rough, we know it’s the 
right one, and I think we’re further down it 
than we were a year ago. 

And now to undo all the good work that’s 
been done, I understand that I have a little 
time left here and that I can take some 
questions, which I delight in doing. 

Yes. 

Legal System 

Q. Mr. President, many of us in the pri¬ 
vate sector—I’m Dick Dean from Allen¬ 
town, Pennsylvania—many of us are ex¬ 
tremely proud of the initiatives you’ve 
taken last night. I for one questioned 
whether Fd live long enough to see a trans¬ 
formation like this at least attempted. And I 
thank you very much. 

I have a question for you with regard to 
the question on our legal system, which 
overly protects the rights of the—as you 
said—the criminals and doesn’t necessarily 
protect the innocent people with the same 
vigor. How can you practically transform 
this? Can we actually anticipate a change in 
this? I think the American people have had 
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it up to here with this problem. 

The President. Granted that most law en¬ 
forcement is, of course, at the local and 
State level. The laws, when a person com¬ 
mits a felony, he’s violated State laws, and 
he’s tried at that level. I do think there is 
something the Federal Government can do. 
There are areas in which we can work. 

For example, the case law now with 
regard to evidence that might have been 
gained at the expense of violating some 
constitutional rights—this is not a law of the 
land. This is a case law based on judicial 
decisions. And what it really means is that 
suppose someone—well, it can be as bald as 
this, that someone, a policeman stops a car 
for a traffic violation and finds a sack of 
dope on the seat of the car. Under the pres¬ 
ent case law, they can’t introduce that—he 
can’t arrest that man for a dope violation 
and use that dope as evidence, because he 
stopped the man for a traffic violation. 
Well, we think that there are ways to pro¬ 
tect the constitutional rights of the citizens 
and yet at the same time allow evidence to 
be introduced into court. 

The classic case of all time took place in 
California several years ago. Two of the nar¬ 
cotics squad had a warrant, based on 
enough evidence to get a warrant, to search 
a home where men and women were be¬ 
lieved to be peddling heroin. And they 
searched the home, and they couldn’t find 
the heroin. And on the way out, just on a 
hunch, one of them turned back, the baby 
was there in the crib, and took down the 
baby’s diapers. And there, stashed in the 
diapers, was the heroin. The case was 
thrown out of court, because the baby 
hadn’t given its permission to be searched. 

So, this is the type of thing that I believe 
at the Federal level by legislation we can 
change some things and make it better. 

Yes. 

Views on the Presidency 

Q. Mr. President, Herb Victor, Field 
Communications, San Francisco, California. 
First, thank you for calling Coach Walsh last 
Sunday. [Laughter] 

A question, sir. Birthday for you and for 
me—we share the same birthday—is 
coming up shortly for you. How do you 
feel? And are you thinking about your 


second term? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, the answer to the 
first question is I’ve never felt better in my 
life. And I just recently had my annual 
physical checkup—having a father-in-law 
for a doctor, that’s been a habit of mine 
ever since marriage—and they confirmed 
that. We have a little gym over there in the 
White House, and I finish every day with a 
daily workout there—make up for sitting in 
that Oval Office all day. 

Now, the second-term thing, that is some¬ 
thing that I have always said the people tell 
you, whether it’s the first or the second 
term, whether you should run or not. So, I’ll 
let you know more when I see how the 
people feel about it at the end of 4 years. If 
I don’t, I feel so good that.I may apply for a 
scholarship, a football scholarship at Notre 
Dame. [Laughter] 

Labor-Management Relations 

Q. Mr. President, Arch Chapman, 
WDRB-TV in Louisville. 

Recently, everybody has admired the way 
the administration handled the PATCO sit¬ 
uation. Now we are seeing unions that are 
being asked to go into negotiations with 
companies to reverse some of the gains 
they have made over the past number of 
years. Do you see an encouragement to¬ 
wards bringing unions down within this 
country, and is your administration backing 
a lowering of the union standards? 

The President And I think this is—and I 
told Mr. Fraser 1 and I told the heads of 
the automobile companies when I met with 
them that I think this is an evidence that 
we’ve seen now of real statesmanship in 
labor-management relations. 

Samuel Gompers, who started the whole 
thing and founded the American Feder¬ 
ation of Labor, always insisted that manage¬ 
ment and labor were partners in the same 
system. He was utterly opposed to govern¬ 
ment intervention and so forth. He was also 
opposed to compulsory unionism, inciden¬ 
tally. But he said that the greatest sin that 
management can commit on the worker is 
to not make a profit. And this effort now to 


1 Douglas A. Fraser, president of the 
United Auto Workers. 
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make us competitive once again and the 
fact that our foreign competitors can 
deliver a car and put it here in a salesroom 
in America for $1600 less than we can 
make them indicates that we’ve got to do 
something to get back competitive. And the 
fact that labor now is willing to come in and 
say, “Let’s find a meeting ground here,” I 
think is a most encouraging sign. 

And I was a president of my own union 
six times in Hollywood, and I still believe 
that we did drift and have drifted—and 
maybe we’re now getting over it—drifted 
too far with labor forgetting that it has a 
responsibility to keep the industry in which 
they’re employed healthy. 

Television and Motion Pictures 

Q . President Reagan, Steven Newton 
from the Christian Broadcasting Network in 
Virginia Beach. 

Looking at our industry for a moment, 
the television industry which you’re so 
aware of, what is your opinion of the types 
of programing that are being broadcast 
today in comparison to, say, the day when 
you were making films? And would you like 
to see a return to a more wholesome type 
programing? 

The President I think you all heard that, 
[Laughter] 

Well, let me say this. This is just my own 
personal opinion of what is happening. First 
of all. I’m not very happy about the indus¬ 
try that I used to be in before television, 
motion pictures, and the type of pictures 
today. I liked it better when the actors kept 
their clothes on. And I think, frankly, that 
some of what we’re doing—it isn’t just 
morals; I think it’s lousy theater. 

The oldest rule of theater is that nothing 
you can do on the stage or screen is as good 
and effective as the audience’s imagination. 
And we have taken that away from the au¬ 
dience, We just don’t leave anything 
undone or unshown anymore. No one has to 
imagine—-just sit and look and let it flow in. 

What I fear about television is that— 
knowing as you all do that dependency for 
a lot of filler time is based on the resale of 
motion pictures to television—and it seems 
to me that there’s been a tendency to begin 
to condition the people in the home for the 
kind of movies that are going to be the only 


thing available as we get through the back¬ 
log of old ones. And I wish that the industry 
would stand up and fight back. 

The motion picture industry most 
people—I’m probably the only one here 
that can remember this—but back at the 
turn of silent and sound, but while we were 
still looking at silent pictures, motion pic¬ 
tures had gotten just about to the state they 
are now, and there was no imposed censor¬ 
ship. What happened was the people who 
paid to see them—and it was a family en¬ 
tertainment; Mom and Pop took the kids to 
the movies—and they just stood up and 
said, not only to theater owners but to the 
motion picture industry, “We’re not going 
to come see your pictures anymore.” 

And the industry hired Will Hays away 
from baseball. He had been hired by base¬ 
ball after the scandal in the World Series, 
where the gamblers had influenced the out¬ 
come, and he cleaned up baseball. Well, 
they hired him away. And Will Hays took 
the job of dictating a voluntary code for the 
motion picture industry, and he said, 
“There must be no questioning. I will be 
final arbiter.” And for years and years the 
motion pictures were released with a little 
line on them at the bottom that said, “With 
the Motion Picture Producers’ Seal of Ap¬ 
proval.” 

And the rules were laid down and many 
times making them—we thought they were 
kind of restrictive, and sometimes we would 
grumble, but they kept pictures—we told 
adult stories. You look at older pictures 
today—the adult can understand them, but 
you wouldn’t be embarassed if a child were 
with you in seeing that picture. And yet, 
there was never so much as a “hell” or a 
“damn” used in those. And I think that 
motion pictures are what made single beds 
popular because— [laughter] —one of the 
rules that most people didn’t realize was 
you could not show two people, even mar¬ 
ried, in a bed together. 

I played a picture in which Doris Day 
was my wife. I played Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, and there was a picture in 
which we were supposed to be in bed to¬ 
gether in our little farmhouse. And the au¬ 
dience will never know that they never saw 
us together. They saw me looking out the 
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window awake in the night, saw the 
Moon—I’d had double vision and realized 
that suddenly I was only seeing one Moon. 
So, I looked over my shoulder and then 
very quietly got out of bed, put on a robe, 
and started around the foot of the bed. And 
then you saw Doris lying there asleep in the 
other side of the bed. But you never saw 
the two of us in bed together. [Laughter] 

And just one last incident. How many of 
us remember that in that great picture 
“Gone With the Wind” that Clark Gable’s 
famous line in which he said, “Frankly, my 
dear, I don’t give a . . .”? He fought and 
finally the industry—he said there is no 
other way that you can have this character 
say a line and not use that word. And finally 
the motion picture industry gave a special 
waiver and allowed him to use that one 
word. 

Well, I’d like to see those days back, and I 
think that all of you’d be better off also, 
because the entertainment you deliver is in 
people’s living rooms where the family is 
gathered together. And I think that must 
always be kept in mind. 

I know that Kama’s going to tell me, 
“One more.” Yes, there was a hand. 

Federal Communications Commission 

Q. Kevin O’Brien, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. President, we heard from Mark 
Fowler at lunch yesterday, and I’d like to 
congratulate you for such an intelligent, 
astute job of picking him as your Commis¬ 
sioner. I thing he’s outstanding. And I just 
hope that you will continue to support him 
to unburden broadcasters from the very re¬ 
strictive governmental policies of the past. I 
hope you’d do that in the future. 

The President I can guarantee you I’ll tell 
him, because if there’s one thing that this 
administration is dedicated to doing—and 
we’ve been pretty successful as far as we’ve 
gone—and that is we want to take the un¬ 
necessary rules, regulations, and restrictions 
off the backs of the people in the private 
sector and local government. And I think 
it’s time to free the Americans again. 

Thank you all very much. It’s been a 
pleasure. Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 10:08 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. Prior to his remarks, Sheldon 
Cooper, chairman of the board of the asso¬ 
ciation, presented the President with a glass 
statuette of a transmitter tower for “excel¬ 
lence in communication. ” 

Kama Small Stringer is Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of Media 
Relations and Planning. 


Nomination of Fred J. Eckert To Be United States Ambassador to 
Fiji, Kiribati, Tonga, and Tuvalu 
January 27, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Fred J. Eckert, of New 
York, to be Ambassador to Fiji, to the Re¬ 
public of Kiribati, to the Kingdom of Tonga, 
and to Tuvalu. He would succeed William 
Bodde, Jr. 

Mr. Eckert was assistant director of mass 
communications at the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America in Ossining, 
N.Y., in 1964-65. He was a public relations 
specialist at General Foods Corp. in White 
Plains, N.Y., in 1965-67 and an account ex¬ 
ecutive at Rumrill-Hoyt (advertising agency) 


in Rochester, N.Y., in 1967-69. In 1970-73 
he was supervisor of the town of Greece, 
N.Y. Since 1973 he has been president of 
Eckert Associates, Inc. (advertising agency) 
in Rochester, N.Y., and also since 1973 he 
has served as a New York State senator in 
Albany. 

Mr. Eckert graduated from North Texas 
State University (B.A., 1965). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y. He was bom May 6,1941, in Roch¬ 
ester. 
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Announcement of the United States Delegation to the Inauguration 
of Roberto Suazo Cordova as President of Honduras 
January 27, 1982 


On Wednesday, January 27th, Dr. Ro¬ 
berto Suazo Cordova will be inaugurated as 
President of the Republic of Honduras. Dr. 
Suazo was chosen for his office in a free and 
democratic election held on November 29. 
We regard that election, which completed 
the return to civilian government from mil¬ 
itary rule, to be an excellent example for 
the region. 

To represent him at the inauguration, the 
President has chosen the following delega¬ 
tion: 

Senator Jesse A. Helms of North Carolina, Head 
of Delegation; 

Representative • William F. Goodling of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; 


Representative Robert Lagomarsino of California; 

Ambassador Thomas O. Enders, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs; 

Elliott Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs; 

Ambassador John D. Negroponte, Ambassador to 
Honduras; 

Lt Gen. Wallace H. Nutting, Commander in 
Chief, United States Southern Command; 

Roger Fontaine, National Security Council; 

F. Frederick Brown, president of Brown, Stevens, 
Elmore & Sparre, Sacramento, Calif.; 

Dr. Alfred Marquez, physician and surgeon, of 
San Francisco, Calif.; 

Miguel Gomez, Department of Revenue, State of 
Nebraska. 


Executive Order 12342—Environmental Safeguards for Animal 
Damage Control on Federal Lands 
January 27, 1982 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States of America, and in 
order to permit effective predator control 
with environmental safeguards under Fed¬ 
eral statutory programs, Executive Order 
No. 11643, as amended, is hereby revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 

January 27, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:33 a.m., January 28, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 28. 


Executive Order 12343—Designation of Certain Officers To Act as 
Secretary of State 


January 27, 1982 

By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 3347 of Title 5 and Section 301 of 
Title 3 of the United States Code, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1 . During any period when, by 


reason of absence, disability, or vacancy in 
office, neither the Secretary of State nor the 
Deputy Secretary of State, is available to 
exercise the powers or perform the duties 
of the Office of the Secretary, an officer 
from the Department of State who has 
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been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
in such order as the Secretary of State may 
from time to time prescribe, shall act. as 
Secretary. If no such order of succession is 
in effect at that time, then such officers 
shall act as Secretary in descending order of 
rank, as established by the listing of their 
offices in Sections 5314 or 5315 of Title 5 of 
the United States Code, and at each level of 
the Exective Schedule in the order in 
which they shall have taken the oath as 
such officers. 

Sec. 2. The President may at any time, 
pursuant to law but without regard to the 


foregoing provisions of this Order, direct 
that an officer specified by the President 
shall act as Secretary of State. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 10839 is re¬ 
voked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 27, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 11:34 a.m., January 28, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 28. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Reporting on the Cyprus Conflict 
January 28, 1982 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provision of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past sixty days toward reaching a nego¬ 
tiated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

Following presentation of the United Na¬ 
tions “evaluation” of the intercommunal ne¬ 
gotiations on November 18, 1981 the Greek 
Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots have begun 
to discuss the “evaluation” and identify 
points of agreement. The negotiators met 
on December 2 and 8, 1981, and following 
a recess at the end of the year, on January 
6, 13 and 20, 1982. While doubtlessly the 
issues are complex and will require the best 
efforts of both Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
to resolve, we hope that continued negotia¬ 
tions will lead to a mutually acceptable res¬ 
olution of the Cyprus problem. 

As you recall, resolution of the Cyprus 
problem is a priority of this Administration. 
In this regard, I met with Cypriot President 
Kyprianou on December 8, 1981, for a 
useful and productive exchange of views. 
The United States remains fully committed 
to assisting in achieving a just and lasting 


Cyprus settlement and will continue to give 
its full support to the United Nations and 
the UN Secretary General's Special Repre¬ 
sentative on Cyprus, Ambassador Hugo 
Gobbi, in their efforts to secure solutions to 
the negotiating differences separating the 
parties. 

The United Nations has continued to pay 
close attention to developments on Cyprus. 
In his December 12, 1981 report on 
Cyprus, the Secretary General hoped the 
introduction of the UN “evaluation” would 
“mark the beginning of a new and fruitful 
phase in the long search for a negotiated 
settlement.” He stressed the need for a 
“concrete and effective” negotiating proc¬ 
ess and expressed the opinion that the UN 
“evaluation” embodies a “determined effort 
to lend structure and substance” to the ne¬ 
gotiating process. 

I am also pleased to note that on Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1981, the Security Council passed 
unanimously a resolution extending the 
mandate of the UN Peace-keeping Force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP) to June 15, 1982. We 
share with other Security Council members 
the conviction that UNFICYP's presence 
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aids in maintaining an atmosphere condu¬ 
cive to productive intercommunal discus¬ 
sions. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Statement Announcing the Establishment of a Federal Anticrime 
Task Force for Southern Florida 
January 28, 1982 


During the past few years, the once tran¬ 
quil area of south Florida has become a 
landing area for hundreds of thousands of 
refugees and the Nation’s major terminal 
for the smuggling of illegal drugs into the 
United States. 

Many of those who fled to our land came 
out of desperation—a desperation inflicted 
upon them by a dictator who tolerates no 
freedoms nor allows human rights. The 
overwhelming majority of these refugees 
are freedom-loving, peaceful people. Most 
have resettled in new homes and in new 
communities in order to build a better life 
for themselves and for their families. In the 
years to come they will take their place 
alongside the millions of others who came 
before them in making ours a greater land. 
Unfortunately, a very small percentage pur¬ 
sued a life of crime and violence that vic¬ 
timized their neighbors in their homeland 
and even today continue this intolerable be¬ 
havior in south Florida. Combined with the 
related criminal activities of drug traffick¬ 
ing, the nearly 2 million people of south 
Florida are unfairly burdened financially in 
addition to being denied their constitutional 
right to live in peace without fear and in¬ 
timidation. 

Massive immigration, rampant crime, and 
epidemic drug smuggling have created a 
serious problem. Therefore, it is my belief 
that the Federal Government has a special 
responsibility to fill in temporarily and do 
what it can to reduce and, hopefully, elimi¬ 


nate these problems. 

The effort to ameliorate this problem will 
require the full cooperation and support of 
many Federal departments and agencies. 
To coordinate this effort, I am today an¬ 
nouncing the establishment of a special task 
force, headed by Vice President George 
Bush, to analyze the problems and deter¬ 
mine what steps we must take during the 
period of aggravated crime incidence. This 
task force will be similar to the one we 
established for the city of Atlanta. During 
the period of maximum need, it will coordi¬ 
nate the efforts of the Federal Government 
and make recommendations and decisions 
regarding our course of action. 

Secretaries Haig, Weinberger, Regan, 
Lewis, Attorney General Smith, and Presi¬ 
dential Counsellor Edwin Meese will serve 
as members of the task force. A working 
group will be headed by Adm. Daniel 
Murphy, the Vice President’s Chief of Staff, 
and personal representatives of these prin¬ 
cipals. 

The current situation in south Florida is 
unique. With hundreds and hundreds of 
miles of coastline, and as the southernmost 
point of our country located in the Caribbe¬ 
an, it has experienced difficulties that no 
other community could ever anticipate. 

The work of the task force begins today. 
We seek to assist the people of this region 
in their efforts to achieve an early restora¬ 
tion of their community and their lives to 
the normalcy they deserve. 
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Remarks to the European Management Forum Symposium 
in Davos, Switzerland 
January 28, 1982 


Greetings to all of you attending the Eu¬ 
ropean Management Forum. On behalf of 
the American people, please accept our 
very best wishes for the new year. I would 
have liked to meet with you personally, but 
I am glad Ambassador Brock will be in 
Davos representing our administration. 

As we begin 1982, we know these are 
times of testing in our relations. Together 
we face new perils of repression in the East 
and problems of weak growth in our own 
countries. Unless we are careful, these 
stresses could divide rather than unite us. 
They could combine with a sense of the 
complexity of modern life to produce skep¬ 
ticism and fear—a turning away from the 
sources of our strength. 

Let us resolve that this must not and will 
not happen. The values and principles we 
share—faith in God, devotion to the rule of 
law, human rights, and economic liberty- 
are the foundation of Western civilization. 
They give life to the spirit of freedom and 
nourish the dreams of millions of oppressed 
around the world. 

Our values and principles have never 
failed us—when we have lived up to them. 
Think back over the past 35 years. They 
have been remarkable years of peace, pros¬ 
perity, and progress—years in which Amer¬ 
ica and Europe have grown together to 
new heights of community and commerce. 

We need to remember that despite the 
problems we face, we are strong, secure, 
and stable democracies. We need to remind 
ourselves that when we stood together in 
the past, we performed great feats. We can 
do it again; we can meet any challenge if 
we remain true to each other and to the 
beliefs we share. 

In America, we are trying to do this. We 
have relearned one lesson we should have 
never forgotten: that only by rewarding 
personal initiative and insisting government 
live within its means can we save the spirit 
of enterprise and risk-taking so essential to 
economic progress, human fulfillment, and 
the preservation of freedom itself. 


There is no other way. Higher govern¬ 
ment spending and taxation do not work. 
Protectionist tariffs do not work. Always 
they are sold as short-term solutions. But 
inevitably, a quick-fix leads to long-term ad¬ 
diction, and in this case, the disease of 
higher interest rates, inflation, and econom¬ 
ic stagnation nearly destroyed our economy. 

The United States has turned an historic 
comer. We have put together the greatest 
collection of incentives in 50 years to help 
Americans rebuild our economy and restore 
their financial security. These reforms are 
just beginning. They won’t work overnight. 
But they will work, and savings, invest¬ 
ment, and productivity growth will revive. 

No one appreciates the role of personal 
initiative and incentives better than you, 
the entrepreneurial leaders of Europe. We 
are impressed by the talent and treasure of 
your industry and commerce. We look to 
you to initiate the revival we seek, to over¬ 
come the fears that some betray, and to 
reignite the spirit of independence and in¬ 
dividual freedom we need. 

Some say it is dangerous to push for dra¬ 
matic reforms in a period of instability. But 
I believe it is dangerous not to. There will 
always be a crisis. There may not always be 
an opportunity. 

As we strive for economic recovery, we 
are strengthening our defenses so America 
can work with your countries as a trustee of 
freedom and peace. We will work with our 
allies in a spirit of equality and consultation. 
There will never be complete agreement 
on all issues, nor should there be. We are 
sovereign nations. But let us remain unified 
and resolved on the essential: that above all, 
the Atlantic Alliance was built for the de¬ 
fense of Europe, and that it’s because we’ve 
worked together for more than 30 years to 
keep the Alliance strong that Europe has 
remained at peace, free to grow and pros¬ 
per. 

Today we face a new challenge in Poland. 
Soviet-sponsored repression brings fresh 
evidence of the failure and inflexibility of 
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their totalitarian system. Sixty-five years 
after their revolution, they still need the 
West to feed their people; they need our 
credits and technology to run their indus¬ 
tries; and they remain so frightened of free¬ 
dom they need walls, minefields, barbed 
wire and guns to keep their people in. 

It is a measure of our strength that we 
would never declare martial law to prevent 
our citizens from voting for the kind of gov¬ 
ernment they want. It would be a sign of 
our weakness if we tied our future too 
closely to the system that must. 

Let me leave you with the words of a 


man who grew up in Germany and later 
moved to the United States—a man who 
never stopped leading us to new frontiers 
in space and time. His name was Albert 
Einstein, and he said, “Everything that is 
really great and inspiring is created by the 
individual who can labor in freedom.” 

This is the wonderful heritage we share— 
entrusted to us to stand by, to protect, and 
one day, to pass on. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 

Note: The Presidents remarks were recorded 
for use at the symposium. 


Remarks at a White House Luncheon Celebrating the Centennial of 
the Birth of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
January 28, 1982 


Well, I know everyone here must have 
been bathed in nostalgia in this film that 
we’ve just taken and so magnificently nar¬ 
rated by David. I did say to him after the 
film went off that there were a couple of 
times there when I thought he could have 
sloughed over the word “Republican”— 
[laughter] —better than he did. 

Gathered here as we are for a special 
occasion, I have to use a term right now 
that is reminiscent of a period really that 
had to do with that occasion, and use a 
statement, “We interrupt the regularly 
scheduled program for a special bulletin.” I 
won’t say “news flash,” ■ because I’m sure 
that you’ve all heard the good news al¬ 
ready, but I would like to comment. 

Earlier this morning the Italian police 
rescued Brigadier General James Dozier. 
They rescued him from the terrorist hide¬ 
away in Padua where he had been held 
captive. His 42-day-long ordeal has come to 
a happy ending, and the prayers of millions 
of Americans have been answered. I’ve 
spoken with the general by telephone, and 
I’m happy to relay his report that he’s in 
fine shape. And I can tell you that just 
hearing him—I told Nancy he sounded as if 
he’d just gone down to the comer for 5 
minutes. [Laughter] 

The same courage and resolve that James 


Dozier demonstrated on the battlefield in 
wartime have seen him through this new 
test with flying colors. His country and our 
allies can be very proud of this gallant man. 

I’ve, also talked with President Pertini of 
Italy and expressed America’s appreciation 
for the dedicated and effective work of the 
Italian authorities in tracking down General 
Dozier’s kidnapers and saving his life. They, 
too, have acquitted themselves with honor. 

His rescue is welcome news for all those 
who believe in the rule of law and the de¬ 
fense of our free institutions. We all share 
in the joy of his family at the return to 
freedom of a courageous soldier whose life 
has been dedicated to the defense of liber¬ 
ty. 

And now, back to the regularly scheduled 
program. [Laughter] 

It’s a pleasure to greet such a distin¬ 
guished company in die White House on 
this very special occasion. For most of you, I 
know this is a return visit, the most recent 
of many. Each of your lives was intertwined 
with one of the most famous residents of 
this house. You, too, are a part of its history. 
So, as the latest tenants in the People’s 
House, Nancy and I welcome you back. 

We’re all here today to mark the centen¬ 
nial of one of history’s truly monumental 
figures, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Histori- 
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ans still debate the details of his intentions, 
his policies and their impact. But all agree 
that, like the Founding Fathers before him, 
F. D. R. was an American giant, a leader who 
shaped, inspired, and led our people 
through perilous times. He meant many 
different things to many different people. 
He could reach out to men and women of 
diverse races and backgrounds and inspire 
them with new hope and new confidence 
in war and peace. 

Franklin Roosevelt was the first President 
I ever saw. I remember the moment vivid¬ 
ly. It was in 1936, a campaign parade in 
Des Moines, Iowa. What a wave of affection 
and pride swept through that crowd as he 
passed by in an open car—which we 
haven’t seen a President able to do for a 
long time—a familiar smile on his lips, 
jaunty and confident, drawing from us res¬ 
ervoirs of confidence and enthusiasm some 
of us had forgotten we had during those 
hard years. Maybe that was F. D. R.’s great¬ 
est gift to us. He really did convince us that 
the only thing we had to fear was fear itself. 

One of our guests today, Senator Jennings 
Randolph, who served in the Congress 
during the New Deal, summed it up very 
well in a recent interview. Senator Ran¬ 
dolph recalled of Franklin Roosevelt, “He 
lifted us up with a sense of joy. But I think 
his greatest contribution was that we dis¬ 
covered ourselves as individuals. I count. 
That was his contribution. Each of us could 
say, T count/” 

But, of course, not quite everybody 
agreed at the time. How well I recall the 
criticisms from F. D. R/s first campaign for 
the nomination to the end of his last term. 
No less a pundit than Walter Lippmann 
wrote Franklin Roosevelt off at the starting 
line, dismissing him as, “a pleasant man, 
who, without any important qualifications 
for the office, would very much like to be 
President.” Forgive me but now and then I 
think I’ve been hearing an echo. [Laughter] 

F. D. R. was denounced by some as a trai¬ 
tor to his class. But people who said that 
missed the whole point of what he believed 
in and what this country’s all about. There’s 
only one class and that’s “We, the People.” 


Woe unto those foreign or domestic who 
try to divide us. They’ve never succeeded 
yet. I think there’s a basic reason for this, 
one that Franklin Roosevelt understood as 
well as anyone. “The overwhelming major¬ 
ity of Americans,” he said, “are possessed of 
two great qualities, a sense of humor and a 
sense of proportion.” 

This great nation of ours is a caring, 
loving land. Its people have a zest for life 
and laughter, and Franklin Roosevelt 
shared those qualities. But were also a 
practical people with an inborn sense of 
proportion. We sense when things have 
gone too far, when the time has come to 
make fundamental changes. Franklin Roose¬ 
velt was that kind of a person, too. 

Every generation of Americans has faced 
problems and every generation has over¬ 
come them. Like Franklin Roosevelt we 
know that for free men hope will always be 
a stronger force than fear, that we only fail 
when we allow ourselves to be boxed in by 
the limitations and errors of the past. 

This is not a political gathering. It’s a 
celebration of a great man who led our 
nation through historic times. It’s a celebra¬ 
tion shared here today by many who knew 
and loved him well. Friends, colleagues, 
and relatives—and for my part, a young 
sportscaster who first felt the awe and maj¬ 
esty of this office when that familiar caped 
figure drove down the avenue in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1936, the figure who 
proved to us all that “Happy Days” could 
and would come again. 

In that spirit I can think of no better way 
to conclude these brief remarks than to ask 
you all to join me in a toast—-and I think he 
would join—a toast to “Happy Days” now, 
again, and always. 

To “Happy Days.” 

Note: The President spoke at 2:26 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. During 
the luncheon, the guests saw a documentary 
film on President Roosevelt’s career. David 
Brinkley of ABC News narrated the film. 

Earlier in the day, the President toured 
an exhibit on President Roosevelt at the Na¬ 
tional Museum of American History. 
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Letter to President Urho Kekkonen of Finland on His Retirement 
January 28, 1982 


Dear Mr. President: 

Your departure from office marks the end 
of an era, not only in Finland, but in annals 
of statesmanship. Your unceasing pursuit, 
for over 25 years, of the cause of peace, has 
borne many fruits. Your name is synony¬ 
mous with the independent spirit of the 
Finnish people, and you leave office as the 


President of a democratic and proud coun¬ 
try. 

Please accept, Mr. President, my best 
wishes on behalf of all Americans, for good 
health in your well deserved retirement. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Statement on the Assassination of Turkish Consul General 
Kemal Arikan 
January 28, 1982 


This afternoon a tragic event occurred in 
Los Angeles. The Turkish Consul General, 
Kemal Arikan, was assassinated in an appar¬ 
ent act of terrorism. I condemn this vicious 
act. 

I have, in addition to communicating 


with the Turkish Ambassador here in Wash¬ 
ington, instructed my administration to 
forthwith assist local law enforcement in 
both investigating the murder and, hopeful¬ 
ly, bringing this criminal or these criminals 
to trial so that justice might be done. 


Proclamation 4893—Bicentennial Year of the American Bald Eagle 
and National Bald Eagle Day 
January 28, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Whether silhouetted against the sky on a 
rocky pinnacle in Alaska or soaring majesti¬ 
cally overhead in Florida, the bald eagle is 
admired as one of nature’s most spectacular 
creatures. 

To catch a glimpse of this majestic rap- 
tore is to understand why the Founding Fa¬ 
thers chose it to represent the strength and 
courage of our great Nation. Its grace and 
power in flight, its vigilance and loyalty in 
defending its family group, and, most of all, 
its courage make the eagle a proud and 
appropriate symbol for the United States. 
Its presence on the Great Seal of the United 


States—one talon extending the olive 
branch of peace, the other brandishing the 
arrows of defense—is a symbol of friendship 
and cooperation to our allies and a warning 
to our adversaries that we are not to be 
trod upon. 

No one is certain what the original 
United States population of the bird was, 
although it may have approached 75,000- 
100,000. We do know, however, that its ex¬ 
tinction has become a disheartening possi¬ 
bility in recent years. 

We have sought to prevent that possibil¬ 
ity by restricting the use of certain pesti¬ 
cides. Shooting and habitat destruction are 
also being brought under control as a result 
of protection and conservation programs 
conducted under the Bald Eagle Protection 
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Act and the Endangered Species Act. Scien¬ 
tists believe we are now beginning to see a 
subtle but definite population increase 
through the cooperative efforts of Federal 
and State fish and wildlife agencies, conser¬ 
vation and industrial groups, scientists, and 
private citizens. These efforts are truly in¬ 
dicative of the spirit of cooperation and per¬ 
severance which is at the very heart of our 
national character. 

On June 20, 1782, the bald eagle became 
our Nation’s symbol and national bird. As 
we approach the bicentennial anniversary 
of that event, we have an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to pause and reflect upon the impor¬ 
tance of the bald eagle, indeed of all our 
fish and wildlife resources, to a healthy 
America. On this occasion, let us renew our 
commitment and dedication to the conser¬ 
vation of our natural heritage as symbolized 
by the bald eagle. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 


dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress (S.J. Res. 121), do hereby proclaim 
June 20, 1982 as “National Bald Eagle Day” 
and designate the year 1982 as the “Bicen¬ 
tennial Year of the American Bald Eagle.” I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
join in these observances with appropriate 
activities in their homes and communities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 28th day of January in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 2:15 p.m., January 29, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 29. 


Appointment of Lee Atwater as Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Political Affairs 

January 29, 1982 


The President today announced his ap¬ 
pointment of Lee Atwater, of Columbia, 
S.C., to be Deputy Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for Political Affairs. He would succeed 
Edward J. Rollins, who has been promoted 
to the post of Assistant to the President for 
Political Affairs. In his new position, 
Atwater will be the White House point man 
for the 1982 congressional elections. 

Mr. Atwater was appointed Special Assist¬ 
ant to the President on January 21, 1981. 
Previously he served as a regional political 
director during the 1980 Presidential cam¬ 
paign and directed the successful Reagan 
primary effort in South Carolina. Since 
1974 he has been active in 28 successful 
Republican campaigns as a consultant. He 
was the manager of Senator Strom Thur¬ 
mond’s (R-S.C.) 1978 reelection and has 
played key roles in the campaigns of Repre¬ 
sentatives Floyd Spence, Carroll Campbell, 


Tommy Hartnett and John Napier of South 
Carolina, and Representative Gene John¬ 
ston of North Carolina. 

In addition, Mr. Atwater, 30, is a former 
executive director of the College Republi¬ 
can National Committee. He was one of the 
youngest delegates to the 1972 Republican 
National Convention, as well as the young¬ 
est Presidential elector from his home State. 
He was also a delegate to the 1980 Republi¬ 
can National Convention, where he served 
as Reagan’s assistant floor leader. Shortly 
after the convention he presented, and sub¬ 
sequently saw adopted, his campaign strat¬ 
egy for the Southern States. 

Mr. Atwater is a graduate of Newberry 
College and holds a master’s degree from 
the University of South Carolina. The 
United States Jaycees recognized him as 
one of the Ten Outstanding Young Men of 
America for 1982. 
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St a tement on United States Participation in the Third United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
January 29, 1982 


The world’s oceans are vital to the United 
^tates and other nations in diverse ways. 
They represent waterways and airways es¬ 
sential to preserving the peace and to trade 
and commerce, are major sources for meet- 
hig increasing world food and energy de¬ 
mands, and promise further resource poten- 
tial. They are a frontier for expanding scien¬ 
tific research and knowledge, a fundamen- 
tal part of the global environmental bal¬ 
ance, and a great source of beauty, awe, 
and pleasure for mankind. 

Developing international agreement for 
this vast ocean space, covering over half of 
the Earth’s surface, has been a major chal¬ 
lenge confronting the international commu- 
nity. Since 1973 scores of nations have been 
actively engaged in the arduous task of de¬ 
veloping a comprehensive treaty for the 
world’s oceans at the Third United Nations 
Conference on Law of the Sea. The United 
States has been a major participant in this 
process. 

Serious questions had been raised in the 
United States about parts of the draft con¬ 
vention, and, last March, I announced that 
my administration would undertake a thor- 
ough review of the current draft and the 
degree to which it met United States inter¬ 
ests in the navigation, overflight, fisheries, 
environmental, deep seabed mining, and 
other areas covered by that convention. We 
recognize that the last two sessions of the 
Conference have been difficult, pending 
the completion of our review. At the same 
time, we consider it important that a Law 
of the Sea treaty be such that the United 
States can join in and support it. Our 
review has concluded that while most pro¬ 
visions of the draft convention are accept¬ 
able and consistent with United States in¬ 
terests, some major elements of the deep 
seabed mining regime are not acceptable. 

I am announcing today that the United 
States will return to those negotiations and 
work with other countries to achieve an ac¬ 
ceptable treaty. In the deep seabed mining 


area, we will seek changes necessary to 

rect those unacceptable elements and to 

achieve the goal of a treaty that: 

—will not deter development of any do^P 
seabed mineral resources to meet 
tional and world demand; 

—will assure national access to theso 
sources by current and future qualified 
entities to enhance U.S. security °* 
supply, to avoid monopolization of 
resources by the operating arm of th^ 
International Authority, and to promote 
the economic development of tho re¬ 
sources; 

—will provide a decisionmaking role irr 
the deep seabed regime that fairly re¬ 
flects and effectively protects the politi¬ 
cal and economic interests and finanoial 
contributions of participating states; 

—will not allow for amendments to come 
into force without approval of the par¬ 
ticipating states, including in our o ase 
the advice and consent of the Senate; 
—will not set other undesirable prece¬ 
dents for international organizations; 
and 

—will be likely to receive the advice aurad 
consent of the Senate. In this regard, 
the convention should not contain pro¬ 
visions for the mandatory transfer of 
private technology and participation t>y 
and funding for national liberation 
movements. 

The United States remains committed to 
the multilateral treaty process for reaching 
agreement on Law of the Sea. If working 
together at the Conference we can find 
ways to fulfill these key objectives, my ad¬ 
ministration will support ratification. 

I have instructed the Secretary of State 
and my Special Representative for the Law 
of the Sea Conference, in coordination with 
other responsible agencies, to embark im¬ 
mediately on the necessary consultations 
with other countries and to undertake fnar- 
ther preparations for our participation in 
the Conference. 
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Announcement of the Establishment of the Cabinet Council on 
Legal Policy 

January 29 , 1982 


The President today announced creation 
of the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy. 
This addition to the five existing Cabinet 
Councils will be chaired by the Attorney 
General. It will review matters pertaining 
to interdepartmental aspects of narcotics 
control, drug abuse prevention and treat¬ 
ment, civil rights, immigration, and other 
similar interagency policy matters. Initially, 
the Council will focus upon narcotics en¬ 
forcement and immigration and refugee 
policy. 

The Cabinet Council’s deliberations will 
not include matters such as civil or criminal 
litigation or the rendering of legal advice, 
which are the responsibility of the Attorney 
General. 

In addition to the Attorney General, also 
serving on the Council will be the Secretar¬ 


ies of State, Treasury, Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development, Transporta¬ 
tion; the Director of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget; and the Chairman of the 
Administrative Conference. Serving in an 
ex officio capacity will be the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, the Counsellor to the President, the 
Assistant to the President and Chief of Staff, 
the Assistant to the President for Policy De¬ 
velopment, and the Legal Counsel to the 
President. 

Other departments will be invited to par¬ 
ticipate when appropriate. A Cabinet 
member may attend meetings of the Cabi¬ 
net Council on Legal Policy if the items 
under discussion are of interest. When the 
situation warrants, other agency heads will 
be invited to participate. 


Message to Lidiya and Augustina Vashchenko, Hunger Strikers in 
the United States Embassy in Moscow 
January 29, 1982 


Dear Augustina and Lidiya: 

I want you to know of my deep personal 
concern for your health and your lives, 
whidi now are placed in extreme jeopardy 
by the hunger strike you have undertaken. 
My distress is shared by your many other 
friends and well-wishers here in the United 
States and elsewhere throughout the world, 
who join me in urging you to abandon this 
course before it is too late. 

Please understand that you and the other 
members of the Vashchenko and Chmykha- 
lov families are not alone as you pursue 
your brave and determined effort for emi¬ 
gration. Those who work on your behalf 
and I have long counted myself among 
them, are many, and their efforts are un¬ 
flagging. 

Since becoming President, I have direct¬ 


ed my Administration to do everything pos¬ 
sible to assist you in reaching your goal. We 
have been in touch with Soviet officials at 
high levels to seek resolution of this ques¬ 
tion. I remain committed to seeking your 
emigration, as well as that of the other 
members of your family and the Chmykha- 
lov family. I am determined to continue our 
efforts, and am hopeful that a solution can 
be found. 

1 ask you not to lose faith but to take 
heart from the sincere commitment of your 
many supporters. I urge you to abandon 
your hunger strike, and to continue your 
courageous course, a struggle that is an in¬ 
spiration to all who value religious freedom 
and individual human rights. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 
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Nomination of Jay V. Beck To Be a Member of the National Science 
Board 

February 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Jay V. Beck to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation, for a term expir¬ 
ing May 10, 1986. He would succeed Jewel 
P. Cobb. 

Dr. Beck is professor emeritus of microbi¬ 
ology, with microbiological research respon¬ 
sibilities, at Brigham Young University in 
Provo, Utah. Previously he was professor of 
bacteriology and chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of bacteriology at Brigham Young in 
1951-78. Dr. Beck was associate professor 
of microbiology at Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity in 1947-51; microbiologist, Pennsyl¬ 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association in Brad¬ 
ford, Pa., in 1946-47; assistant professor, de¬ 
partment of microbiology, University of 
Idaho, in 1944-46; and associate chemist, 


U.S. Food and Drug Administration, San 
Francisco, in 1940-44. 

Dr. Beck was the principal investigator 
on numerous research projects, including 
studies supported by the National Institutes 
of Health, the National Science Foundation, 
and the Dow Chemical Co. He has attend¬ 
ed international congresses of microbiology 
and biochemistry in Stockholm, Moscow, 
and Tokyo. He has published many articles 
for scholarly journals and has coauthored a 
laboratory manual for courses in general 
microbiology. 

He graduated from Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity (M.A., 1936) and the University of 
California at Berkeley (Ph. D., 1940). He is 
married, has six children, and resides in 
Provo, Utah. He was bom January 15, 1912, 
in Highland, Utah. 


Nomination of James G. Steams To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
February 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James G. Stearns to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
for the remainder of the term expiring De¬ 
cember 31, 1982. The President also in¬ 
tends to designate Mr. Steams Chairman. 
He would succeed Hugh F. Owens. 

Mr. Steams is currently Director, Office 
of Alcohol Fuels, Department of Energy. 
He was secretary of agriculture and serv¬ 
ices, State of California, and a member of 


then-Govemor Reagan’s cabinet in 1972- 
75. Previously he was director, department 
of conservation, State of California, in 1967- 
72, and Modoc County, California, supervi¬ 
sor. He has also been a self-employed 
farmer and rancher. 

He attended Oregon State College and 
served in the U.S. Army Air Corps during 
World War II. He is married, has three chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Arlington, Va., and 
Reno, Nev. He was bom January 29, 1922, 
in Lapine, Oreg. 
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Appointment of James E. Brandon as a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Student Loan Marketing Association 
February 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint James E. Brandon to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Student Loan Marketing Association. He 
would succeed Thomas H. Riddell, Jr. 

Since 1962 Mr. Brandon has been a self- 
employed attorney in Amarillo, Tex. He is 
also a certified public accountant and was 
associated with the firm of Haskins & Sells 


(Dallas office) in 1949-55. 

Mr. Brandon graduated from North Texas 
State University (B.A., 1948) and the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Austin (J.D., 1962). He is 
currently a member of the board of regents 
of Amarillo College. 

He is married, has two children, and re¬ 
sides in Amarillo, Tex. He was bom January 
15, 1927, in Farmersville, Tex. 


Appointment of Eight Members of the Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership, and Designation of 
Chairman 
February 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership. 
The President also announced his intention 
to designate R. Miller Hicks Chairman. 

Al Cardenas is cofounder and senior partner of 
the firm of Barron, Lehman & Cardenas in 
Miami, Fla. Previously he was senior partner of 
Cardenas, Chomat, Geiss, Amador & Dienstag 
in 1978-79. He has practiced law since 1974. 
He has been active in community affairs and 
served as a member of the Dade County 
Mayor’s Committee on Economic Develop¬ 
ment. He was also a member of the board of 
directors of the Greater Miami Restoration 
Board. He was born January 3, 1948, in 
Havana, Cuba. 

William Jackson Greer is chairman of the board 
of Intex Products, Inc., of Greenville, S.C. In 
1971 he purchased the industrial and textile 
divisions of Texize Chemicals, Inc., and formed 
Intex Products, Inc. He founded Texize Chemi¬ 
cals in 1945, serving as president and treasurer 
and chairman of the board until 1971. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Mr. Greer 
was bom November 20, 1908, in Honea Path, 
S.C. 

R. Miller Hicks is president of R. Miller Hicks & 
Co., a business development and consultant 


firm incorporated over 23 years ago in Austin, 
Tex. He is past chairman of the board of Dy¬ 
namic Broadcasting Corp. and vice president of 
Investors, Inc., a mortgage banking corpora¬ 
tion. He is a past member of the U.S. Regional 
Export Expansion Council. He was born April 
29,1925, in Athens, Tex. 

LeRoy W. Jeffries is founder and president of 
LeRoy W. Jeffries and Associates, Inc., a mar¬ 
keting and public relations firm in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Previously he was senior vice president 
and director of advertising with Johnson Pub¬ 
lishing Co. He has also held positions with the 
Urban League of Greater New York, the Na¬ 
tional Urban League, and served as a consult¬ 
ant to the chairman of the U.S. Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. He was bom 
August 14, 1912, in Greensboro, N.C. 

Katherine D. Ortega is a consultant with Otero 
Savings and Loan Association in Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. Previously she was president and di¬ 
rector of Santa Ana State Bank in Santa Ana, 
Calif., in 1975-77,* vice president and cashier, 
Pan American National Bank in Los Angeles, 
Calif., in 1972-75,* and tax supervisor. Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. in 1969-72. She was 
the first woman president of a bank in the 
State of California. Ms. Ortega was born July 
16, 1934, in Tularosa, N. Mex. 

Lincoln Johnson Ragsdale, Sr., is president and 
chairman of the board of Valley Life and Casu¬ 
alty Insurance and owner of International In- 
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vestment Co. in Phoenix, Ariz. He is past presi¬ 
dent of the International Construction Co. and 
was secretary and a member of the board of 
directors of the Southwest Savings and Loan 
Association. He is currently a member of the 
National Urban League board of trustees and 
member of the board of directors of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. He 
was bom July 27, 1927, in Muskogee, Okla. 

Stanley S. Scott is vice president of public affairs, 
Philip Morris U.S.A., in New York, N.Y. He was 
director of corporate public affairs and assistant 
director, corporate relations and communica¬ 
tions, in 1977-79. Mr. Scott served as Assistant 
Administrator, Bureau for Africa, Department 
of State, in 1975-77, and was Special Assistant 


to the President in the White House in 1973- 
75. He was assistant director of public relations, 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, in 1966-67. Mr. Scott was 
bom July 2, 1933, in Bolivar, Tenn. 

Walter Larke Sorg is president, Walter Larke 
Sorg Associates, a management consulting firm 
in Washington, D.C. Previously he was appoint¬ 
ed to participate in the organization and devel¬ 
opment of the Office of Minority Business En¬ 
terprise, Department of Commerce, in 1969. 
He later served as Assistant Director, Director 
of National Programs, and Acting Director. He 
was engaged in financial printing in 1947-69. 
Mr. Sorg was bom April 5, 1926, in Springfield 
Gardens, N.Y. 


Executive Order 12344—Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program 
February 1, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, with recognition of the crucial impor¬ 
tance to national security of the Naval Nu¬ 
clear Propulsion Program, and for the pur¬ 
pose of preserving the basic structure, poli¬ 
cies, and practices developed for this Pro¬ 
gram in the past and assuring that the Pro¬ 
gram will continue to function with excel¬ 
lence, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Naval Nuclear Propulsion 
Program is an integrated program .carried 
out by two organizational units, one in the 
Department of Energy and the other in the 
Department of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. Both organizational units shall be 
headed by the same individual so that the 
activities of each may continue in practice 
under common management. This individu¬ 
al shall direct the Naval Nuclear Propulsion 
Program in both departments. The director 
shall be qualified by reason of technical 
background and experience in naval nucle¬ 
ar propulsion. The director may be either a 
civilian or an officer of the United States 
Navy, active or retired. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy 
(through the Secretary of Defense) and the 
Secretary of Energy shall obtain the ap¬ 
proval of the President to appoint the direc¬ 
tor of the Naval Nuclear Propulsion Pro¬ 


gram for their respective Departments. The 
director shall be appointed to serve a term 
of eight years, except that the Secretary of 
Energy and the Secretary of the Navy may, 
with mutual concurrence, terminate or 
extend the term of the respective appoint¬ 
ments. 

Sec. 4. An officer of the United States 
Navy appointed as director shall be nomi¬ 
nated for the grade of Admiral. A civilian 
serving as director shall be compensated at 
a rate to be specified at the time of appoint¬ 
ment. 

Sec. 5. Within the Department of Energy, 
the Secretary of Energy shall assign to the 
director the responsibility of performing the 
functions of the Division of Naval Reactors 
transferred to the Department of Energy 
by Section 309(a) of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7158), 
including assigned civilian power reactor 
programs, and any naval nuclear propulsion 
functions of the Department of Energy, in¬ 
cluding: 

(a) direct supervision over the Bettis and 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratories, the Ex¬ 
pended Core Facility and naval reactor pro¬ 
totype plants,* 

(b) research, development, design, acqui- 
sition, specification, construction, inspec- 
tion, installation, certification, testing, over- 
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haul, refueling, operating practices and pro¬ 
cedures, maintenance, supply support, and 
ultimate disposition, of naval nuclear pro¬ 
pulsion plants, including components there¬ 
of, and any special maintenance and service 
facilities related thereto; 

(c) the safety of reactors and associated 
naval nuclear propulsion plants, and control 
of radiation and radioactivity associated 
with naval nuclear propulsion activities, in¬ 
cluding prescribing and enforcing standards 
and regulations for these areas as they 
affect the environment and the safety and 
health of workers, operators, and the gener¬ 
al public; 

(d) training, including training conducted 
at the naval prototype reactors of the De¬ 
partment of Energy, and assistance and 
concurrence in the selection, training, quali¬ 
fication, and assignment of personnel re¬ 
porting to the director and of personnel 
who supervise, operate, or maintain naval 
nuclear propulsion plants; and 

(e) administration of the Naval Nuclear 
Propulsion Program, including oversight of 
program support in areas such as security, 
nuclear safeguards and transportation, 
public information, procurement, logistics, 
and fiscal management. 

Sec. 6. Within the Department of Energy, 
the director shall report to the Secretary of 
Energy, through the Assistant Secretary as¬ 
signed nuclear energy functions and shall 
serve as a Deputy Assistant Secretary. The 
director shall have direct access to the Sec¬ 
retary of Energy and other senior officials 
in the Department of Energy concerning 
naval nuclear propulsion matters, and to all 
other personnel who supervise, operate or 
maintain naval nuclear propulsion plants 
and support facilities for the Department of 
Energy. 

Sec. 7. Within the Department of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Navy shall assign 
to the director responsibility to supervise all 
technical aspects of the Navy’s nuclear pro¬ 
pulsion work, including: 

(a) research, development, design, pro¬ 
curement, specification, construction, in¬ 
spection, installation, certification, testing, 
overhaul, refueling, operating practices and 


procedures, maintenance, supply support, 
and ultimate disposition, of naval nuclear 
propulsion plants, including components 
thereof, and any special maintenance and 
service facilities related thereto; and 

(b) training programs, including Nuclear 
Power Schools of the Navy, and assistance 
and concurrence in the selection, training, 
qualification, and assignment of personnel 
reporting to the director and of Govern¬ 
ment personnel who supervise, operate, or 
maintain naval nuclear propulsion plants. 

Sec. 8. Within the Department of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Navy shall assign 
to the director responsibility within the 
Navy for: 

(a) the safety of reactors and associated 
naval nuclear propulsion plants, and control 
of radiation and radioactivity associated 
with naval nuclear propulsion activities, in¬ 
cluding prescribing and enforcing standards 
and regulations for these areas as they 
affect the environment and the safety and 
health of workers, operators, and the gener¬ 
al public. 

(b) administration of the Naval Nuclear 
Propulsion Program, including oversight of 
program support in areas such as security, 
nuclear safeguards and transportation, 
public information, procurement, logistics, 
and fiscal management. 

Sec. 9. In addition to any other organiza¬ 
tional assignments within the Department 
of the Navy, the director shall report direct¬ 
ly to the Chief of Naval Operations. The 
director shall have direct access to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy and other senior officials 
in the Department of the Navy concerning 
naval nuclear propulsion matters, and to all 
other Government personnel who super¬ 
vise, operate, or maintain naval nuclear pro¬ 
pulsion plants and support facilities. 

Sec. 10. This Order is effective on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1982. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 1, 1982. 

[Filed, with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:33 p.m., February 1, 1982 ] 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting the Proposed United States- 
Bangladesh Agreement on Nuclear Energy 
February 2, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress, 
in accordance with Section 123 d of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2153(d)), the text of the proposed 
Agreement for Cooperation Between^ the 
United States of America and the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh Concerning Peace¬ 
ful Uses of Nuclear Energy and accompany¬ 
ing annex and agreed minute; my written 
determination, approval, and authorization 
concerning the agreement; and the memo¬ 
randum of the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
with the Nuclear Proliferation Assessment 
Statement concerning the agreement. The 
joint memorandum submitted to me by the 
Secretaries of State and Energy, which in¬ 
cludes. a summary analysis of the provisions 
of the agreement, and the views and rec¬ 
ommendations of the Members of the Nu¬ 
clear Regulatory Commission and the Di¬ 
rector of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency are also enclosed. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
March 10, 1978 sets forth certain require¬ 
ments for new agreements for peaceful nu¬ 
clear cooperation with other countries. In 
my judgment, the proposed agreement for 


cooperation between the United States and 
Bangladesh, together with its accompanying 
annex and agreed minute, meets all statu¬ 
tory requirements. 

The proposed bilateral agreement reflects 
the desire of the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Bangladesh 
to establish a framework for peaceful nucle¬ 
ar cooperation between our two countries 
in a manner which recognizes both the 
shared non-proliferation objectives and the 
friendly and harmonious relations between 
the United States and Bangladesh. The pro¬ 
posed agreement will, in my view, further 
the non-proliferation and other foreign 
policy interests of the United States. 

I have considered the views and recom¬ 
mendations of the interested agencies in re¬ 
viewing the proposed agreement and have 
determined that its performance will pro¬ 
mote, and will not constitute an unreason¬ 
able risk to, the common defense and 
security. Accordingly, I have approved the 
agreement and authorized its execution, 
and urge that the Congress give it favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 2,1982. 


Memorandum From the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs on the Protection of Classified National Security 
Council and Intelligence Information 


February 2, 1982 

The President signed NSDD-19 on Janu- 
ary 12, 1982 1 dealing with protection of 
classified National Security Council and In¬ 
telligence Information, directing that I es¬ 
tablish procedures to implement its policy 


1 Editorial Note: See page 18 of this 
volume. 


guidelines. This memorandum (1) super¬ 
sedes NSDD-19, (2) establishes procedures 
for protection of National Security Council 
Information as herein defined, (3) directs 
agency heads to issue instructions in con¬ 
formity with these procedures, (4) directs 
the Director of Central Intelligence to de¬ 
velop similar procedures for protection of 
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classified intelligence information, and (5) 
requests the Attorney General to convene 
an interdepartmental group on the effec¬ 
tiveness of existing laws against unauthor¬ 
ized disclosure of classified information. 

National Security Council Information 

National Security Council Information 
means classified information contained in: 
(1) any document prepared by or intended 
primarily for use by the NSC, its inter¬ 
agency groups as defined in NSDD-2, or its 
associated committees and groups, and (2) 
deliberations of the NSC, its interagency 
groups as defined in NSDD-2, or its associ¬ 
ated committees and groups. 

Access 

Any agency or department handling NSC 
Information will hold the number of per¬ 
sons having access to such information to 
the absolute minimum consistent with effi¬ 
cient operations of the NSC system, and 
will strictly control document dissemination 
and reproduction to carry out existing law. 
A numbered cover sheet bearing the nota¬ 
tion appearing below will be affixed to each 
copy of a document containing NSC infor¬ 
mation. The cover sheet will be attached at 
the time it is submitted to an Assistant Sec¬ 
retary or equivalent level. The NSC will 
provide sample cover sheets to departments 
and agencies who will then be responsible 
for further distribution and administration. 


Notice 

The attached document contains sensitive Na¬ 
tional Security Council Information. It is to be 
read and discussed only by persons authorized by 
law. 

Your signature acknowledges you are such a 
person and you promise you will show or discuss 
information contained in the document only with 
persons who are authorized by law to have access 
to this document. 

Persons handling this document acknowledge he 
or she knows and understands the security law 
relating thereto and will cooperate fully with any 
lawful investigation by the United States Govern¬ 
ment into any unauthorized disclosure of classi¬ 
fied information contained herein. 

Implementa tion 

Agency and department heads will for¬ 
ward to the NSC implementing instructions 
on these procedures no later than March 
15, 1982. 

The DCI will also submit by that date for 
NSC consideration draft procedures for pro¬ 
tection of sensitive intelligence information 
within its control. Such procedures will be 
cleared within the Intelligence Community 
and dissenting views will be noted. 

The Attorney General is requested to 
convene by March 1, 1982, an interagency 
group to report to the President on the 
effectiveness of existing statutes and Execu¬ 
tive Orders prohibiting unauthorized disclo¬ 
sure of classified information. 

For The President: 

William P. Clark 


Nomination of James W. Winchester To Be Associate Administrator 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
February 2 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James W. Winchester to 
be Associate Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
Department of Commerce. He would suc¬ 
ceed George S. Benton. 

Since 1977 Mr. Winchester has been a 
consultant and owner of Business & Engi¬ 
neering Consultants, Inc. Previously he was 


Director, National Oceanic and Atmospher¬ 
ic Administration Data Buoy Office, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1972-77; vice president and 
general manager, Oceanographic Services, 
Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif., in 1966-72; head, 
field projects, Office of Naval Research, in 
1956-66; and research associate, the Johns 
Hopkins University, in 1955-56. 

He graduated from the American Univer- 
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sity (M.A.), the Johns Hopkins University He was bom November 7, 1916, in Central, 
(M.A.), and Furman University (B.S.). He is S.C. 
married and resides in Pass Christian, Miss. 


Nomination of Samuel K. Lessey, Jr., To Be Inspector General of the 
United States Synthetic Fuels Corporation 
February 2, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Samuel K. Lessey, Jr., to 
be Inspector General, United States Syn¬ 
thetic Fuels Corporation, for a term of 7 
years. 

Mr. Lessey is a private investor and a 
brigadier general in the United States Air 
Force Reserve. He was vice president, 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., an investment 
banking and brokerage firm, in 1968-74. 


Previously he was vice president and direc¬ 
tor of the National Aviation Corp., a closed- 
end investment company specializing in 
aerospace and airline securities, in 1957-68. 

He graduated from the United States Mil¬ 
itary Academy (B.S., 1945); Harvard Law 
School (LL.B., 1951); and Harvard Business 
School (M.B.A., 1956). He resides in Han¬ 
cock, N.H. Mr. Lessey was bom October 9, 
1923, in Newark, N.J. 


Nomination of Robert W. Gambino To Be Deputy Inspector 
General of the United States Synthetic Fuels Corporation 
February 2, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert W. Gambino to be 
Deputy Inspector General, United States 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation, for a term of 7 
years. 

Mr. Gambino served in the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency for over 20 years, involved 
in support, collection, and operational pro¬ 


Executive Order 12345—Physical 
February 2,1982 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States of America, 
and in accordance with the Federal Adviso¬ 
ry Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App. I), in order to expand the program for 
physical fitness and sports and to continue 
the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


grams. During his last 5 years with the 
Agency, Mr. Gambino was Director of 
Security. He resigned in February 1980. 

He graduated from the University of Vir¬ 
ginia (B.A., 1951) and George Washington 
University (J.D., 1958; M.A., 1968). He re¬ 
sides in Vienna, Va., and was bom 
November 16, 1926, in Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Fitness and Sports 


Section 1. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall, in carrying out his 
responsibilities for public health and human 
services, develop and coordinate a national 
program for physical fitness and sports. The 
Secretary shall: 

(a) Enlist the active support and assist¬ 
ance of individual citizens, civic groups, pri- 
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vate enterprise, voluntary organizations, 
and others in efforts to promote and im¬ 
prove the fitness of all Americans through 
regular participation in physical fitness and 
sports activities. 

(b) Initiate programs to inform the gener- 
al public of the importance of exercise and 
the link which exists between regular physi- 
cal activity and such qualities as good health 
and effective performance. 

(c) Strengthen coordination of Federal 
services and programs relating to physical 
fitness and sports participation and invite 
appropriate Federal agencies to participate 
in an interagency committee to coordinate 
physical fitness and sports activities of the 
Federal establishment. 

(d) Encourage State and local govern- 
ments to emphasize the importance of reg¬ 
ular physical fitness and sports participation. 

(e) Seek to advance the physical fitness of 
children, youth, adults, and senior citizens 
by systematically encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of community recreation, physical fit- 
ness, and sports participation programs. 

(f) Develop cooperative programs with 
medical, dental, and other similar profes¬ 
sional societies to encourage the implemen¬ 
tation of sound physical fitness practices 
and sports medicine services. 

(g) Stimulate and encourage research in 
the areas of sports medicine, physical fit¬ 
ness, and sports performance. 

(h) Assist educational agencies at all levels 
in developing high quality, innovative 
health and physical education programs 
which emphasize the importance of exer¬ 
cise to good health. 

(i) Assist recreation agencies and national 
sports governing bodies at all levels in de¬ 
veloping “sports for all” programs which 
emphasize the value of sports to physical, 
mental, and emotional fitness. 

0) Assist business, industry, government, 
and labor organizations in establishing 
sound physical fitness programs to elevate 
employee fitness and to reduce the financial 
and human costs resulting from physical in¬ 
activity. 

Sec. 2. President's Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports, (a) There is hereby con¬ 
tinued the President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports. 

(b) The Council shall be composed of fif¬ 


teen members appointed by the President. 
The President shall designate one of the 
members to be the Chairman. 

Sec. 3. Functions of the Council, (a) The 
Council shall advise the President and the 
Secretary concerning progress made in car¬ 
rying out the provisions of this Order and 
shall recommend to the President and the 
Secretary, as necessary, actions to accelerate 
progress. 

(b) The Council shall advise the Secretary 
on matters pertaining to the wavs ami 
means of enhancing opportunities for par¬ 
ticipation in physical fitness and sports ac¬ 
tivities. 

(c) The Council shall also advise the Sec¬ 
retary on State, local, and private actions to 
extend and improve physical activity pro¬ 
grams and services. 

Sec. 4. Administrative Provisions Con 
ceming the Council (a) The Secretary and 
the Council are authorized to request from 
any Federal agency such information or as¬ 
sistance deemed necessary to carry out 
their functions under this Order. 

(b) Each Federal agency is authorized, to 
the extent permitted by law and within 
available funds, to furnish such information 
and assistance to the Secretary and the 
Council as they may request. 

(c) The members of the Council shall 
serve without compensation for their work 
on the Council. However, meml>ers of the 
Council may receive travel expenses, in¬ 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence* as 
authorized by law for persons serving inter¬ 
mittently in government service |5 U.S.C. 
5701-5707). 

(d) To the extent permitted by law* the 
Secretary shall furnish the Council with 
necessary staff, supplies, facilities, and other 
administrative services. The expenses of the 
Council shall be paid from funds available 
to the Secretary. 

. ( e ) The Secretary shall appoint an Execu¬ 
tive Director of the Council 

(f) The seal prescribed by Executive 
Order No. 10830 of July 24, 1950, m 
amended, shall continue to be the sea! of 
the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports continued by this Order. 

Sec. 5. General Provisions Concerning the 
Council. 
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(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 

other Executive Order, the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com¬ 
mittee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), 
except that of reporting annually to the 
Congress, shall be performed by the Secre¬ 
tary in accordance with guidelines and pro¬ 
cedures established by the Administrator of 
General Services. / 

(b) In accordance with the Federal Advi¬ 
sory Committee Act, as amended, the 


Council shall terminate on December 31, 
1982, unless sooner extended. 

(c) Executive Order No. 11562, as amend¬ 
ed, is revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 2, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:19 p.m., February 2, 1982] 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony for President Mohamed 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 
February 3, 1982 


President Reagan. It’s an honor and a 
pleasure to welcome you, Mr. President, 
Mrs. Mubarak, and those who accompanied 
you from Egypt. 

Your visit today reaffirms our friendship, 
and all Americans thank you for that reaffir¬ 
mation. Your visit and the current excellent 
relations between our two governments are 
testimony that the friendship between 
Egypt and the United States is more than a 
compact between individuals. It is a com¬ 
mitment between nations. 

In your inaugural address to the Egyptian 
parliament, President Mubarak, you told 
the parliament, “We are all sons of the 
same destiny and history.” Well, I believe 
that’s true of all mankind as well. And today 
all good and decent people join in proclaim¬ 
ing that terrorists will not be permitted to 
determine the future of mankind. 

Mr. President, there’s much to discuss. 
Our talks will touch on issues of global, re¬ 
gional, and bilateral significance. We share 
a mutual concern as we observe the expan¬ 
sion of a totalitarian power based on an 
ideology that smothers freedom and 
independence and denies the existence of 
God. The people of Poland and Afghanistan 
now suffocate under the oppressive whim 
of this fearful master. Within the Mideast, 
this same power encourages hatred and 
conflict, hoping to take some advantage of 
instability. 

The United States stands firmly with 


Egypt and other Mideastern nations con¬ 
cerned with regional security. As Secretary 
Haig emphasized on his recent visit, we 
have never sought a military, permanent 
presence, but we do ask and are grateful for 
mutually agreed arrangements that will en¬ 
hance the security of the nations in that 
region. 

In an address last December, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, you stated that one of the characteris¬ 
tics of great nations is their ability to learn 
from history. But if history teaches us any¬ 
thing, it is that good people must cooperate 
if peace is to be maintained and if progress 
is to be made. 

Over the last decade, the United States 
played a part in the peace process which 
has led to peace between Egypt and Israel. 
We are willing to continue in that role to 
seek a lasting peace in the Middle East be¬ 
tween Israel and all its Arab neighbors. And 
Camp David, we believe, is a first step 
toward that goal. It has brought recogniz¬ 
able and measurable progress. As Israeli 
withdrawal from the Sinai takes place later 
this year, we must commit ourselves to 
push on. In a spirit of understanding, we 
must address the remaining issues in the 
negotiations for autonomy in the West Bank 
and Gaza and chart a course that will build 
upon that which has already been accom¬ 
plished. 

Others should be brought into the Camp 
David process, because no matter how long 
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and arduous, it offers the best opportunity 
for tangible results. In the months ahead, 
we must maintain our flexibility, yet never 
lose sight of the goal of establishing a lasting 
and comprehensive peace that will provide 
security and justice and a better life for all 
peoples of the region. Without setting dead¬ 
lines, I personally believe the time has 
come to get on with the task before us and 
the sooner the better. 

Secretary Haig has explained to me your 
sincere commitment now that you have 
peace with Israel to seek a broader peace in 
the region. President Mubarak, the United 
States also remains eager to do whatever 
we can to help Egypt enjoy the fruits of 
peace. We offer the helping hand of friend¬ 
ship, and we’re optimistic that working 
with you, we can streamline our joint eco¬ 
nomic efforts, make them more flexible, 
more efficient, and more responsive to our 
mutual needs, so that all can share in the 
bounty of peace. 

In the coming spring, America’s trade 
ambassador, William Brock, will visit your 
country with the expressed purpose of 
strengthening our trade and economic ties. 
And, Mr. President, we also share your con¬ 
cern for the well-being of your neighbors in 
the Sudan. In this world of advanced tech¬ 
nology, communication, and transportation, 
all nations are neighbors. Furthermore, 
with you and all those who would be our 
friends, we hope to be a good neighbor. 

Mr. President, I grew up in a small town 
in the Midwest of our country, and in the 
tiny school where I received my initial edu¬ 
cation, our history books taught us about 
the magnificent 7,000-year-old culture that 
grew and prospered dong the Nile. I re¬ 
member wondering what kind of people 
they were—those people who laid the foun¬ 
dation for Western civilization. Well, today, 
we Americans know the Egyptian people 
well, their courage and nobility, and we’re 
proud to have you as our friends. 

President Mubarak. President Reagan, 
thank you very much for the warm recep¬ 
tion and the kind words. It is a source of 
great pleasure to visit your great country 
once again in less than 4 months. 

As you know, Mr. President, the senti¬ 
ments which you have expressed are shared 
by 44 million Egyptians. They look upon 


the United States with admiration and re¬ 
spect. They remember very vividly the 
words of President Abraham Lincoln, who 
spoke of a nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. They recall also that 
President John Kennedy urged all nations 
to join in creating a new endeavor—not a 
new balance of power, but a new world of 
law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 

Mr. President, during the past few years 
our late leader, President Sadat, worked 
vigorously with you and your predecessors 
to forge an ever-growing friendship. In 
doing so he was expressing the will of the 
Egyptian people. Hence this policy will 
continue unchanged. We are determined to 
build upon what has been achieved and add 
to it every day. We are here to reinforce 
our friendship and intensify our cooperation 
in all fields. We are here, Mr. President, to 
cement the bonds of interaction between 
our two nations. We are here to reaffirm 
our commitment to work together for 
peace and reconciliation. 

The steps we took on the road to peace in 
the Middle East generated a historic change 
in that troubled part of the world. Howev¬ 
er, they must be followed up in the months 
ahead. We must double our efforts in order 
to fulfill our pledge to establish a just and a 
comprehensive peace. The key to peace 
and stability in the area is to solve the Pal¬ 
estinian problem. 

A just solution to this problem must be 
based on mutual recognition and accept¬ 
ance. Both sides have an inherent right to 
exist and function as a national entity, free 
from domination and fear. The exercise of 
the right to self-determination cannot be 
denied to the Palestinian people. In fact, it 
is the best guarantee for Israeli security. 
This is the lesson of history and the course 
of the future. 

To make it a living reality the Palestin¬ 
ians need your help and your understand¬ 
ing. We are certain that you will not fail 
them—you will not defeat the expectations 
of those who look upon you as a nation of 
freedom-fighters and peacemakers. 

I’m looking forward to the talks that we’ll 
have today with hope and optimisim. Much 
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depends on the success of our efforts and 
the clarity of our vision. I have no doubt 
that we shall meet the challenge with re¬ 
solve and determination. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Egyptian 
people, I invite you and Mrs. Reagan to 
visit Egypt in order to enable the Egyptian 
people to express to you the genuine feel¬ 
ing towards every American in the United 
States. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:10 a.m. 
in the East Room at the White House, 
where, because of inclement weather. Presi¬ 
dent Mubarak was given the formal wel¬ 
come. 


Following the ceremony, the two Presi¬ 
dents met in the Oval Office, first privately 
and then with the Vice President, Secretary 
of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
William P. Clark, Deputy Secretary of De¬ 
fense Frank C. Carlucci, Secretary of the 
Treasury Donald T. Regan, U.S. Ambassador 
to Egypt Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Egyptian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Kamal Hasan 
AH, First Foreign Under Secretary Osama 
El-Baz, and Egyptian Ambassador to the 
United States Ashraf Abd al-Latif Ghorbal. 
President Reagan and President Mubarak 
then met in the Cabinet Room with their full 
delegations. 


Nomination of Henry R. Folsom To Be a Commissioner of the Postal 
Rate Commission, and Designation of Janet Dempsey Steiger as 
Chairman 
February 3, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Henry R. Folsom to be a 
Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis¬ 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
October 14, 1982. He would succeed A. Lee 
Fritschler. 

The President today also announced his 
intention to designate Janet Dempsey 
Steiger as Chairman of the Postal Rate 
Commission. She has been serving as Acting 
Chairman since her designation by the 
President on March 6, 1981. 

Mr. Folsom is a consultant to the Water 
Resources Agency of New Castle County, 


Del. He is also an adjunct professor in 
urban affairs and public policy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Delaware. He was affiliated with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. from 
1937 to 1973. He served as Newark city 
councilman from 1961 to 1966, deputy 
mayor of New Castle County from 1965 to 
1966, city councilman from 1966 to 1980, 
and council president from 1973 to 1980. 

He graduated from the University of 
Delaware (B.S., 1936). He and his wife 
reside in Hockessin, Del. He was bom July 
19, 1913, in Wilmington, Del. 


Nomination of George S. Roukis To Be a Member of the National 
Mediation Board 

February 3, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate George S. Roukis to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring July 1, 1984. He 


would succeed George S. Ives. 

Mr. Roukis is an associate professor of 
industrial relations and public management 
at Hofstra University. He has also been 
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serving as arbitrator for the National Rail¬ 
road Adjustment Board since 1977. He was 
acting director of the New York Institute of 
Technology from 1977 to 1978. He served 
as vice president, public affairs, of Group 
Health Insurance of New York from 1976 to 
1977. He served as Deputy Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of Labor from 1973 to 1975. He was 
affiliated with the State University of New 
York in 1966-1973. 


He graduated from New York University 
(B.S., 1957; M.A., 1963; Ph. D., 1973). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Manhasset Hills, N.Y. Mr. Roukis was born 
June 23, 1933. 

Note: Mr. Roukis 9 nomination, which was 
submitted to the Senate on February 4, was 
withdrawn by the President on June 14. 


Proclamation 4894—American Heart Month, 1982 
February 3, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system remain our nation’s most serious 
health problem. These diseases affect at 
least 40 million Americans, many of whom 
have been seriously and often permanently 
disabled. Heart disease causes one million 
deaths each year and costs the nation more 
than $60 billion a year in lost wages, pro¬ 
ductivity, and medical expenses. 

However, progress has been made in 
recent years to substantially reduce illness, 
disability, and death from heart disease. For 
most heart and blood vessel diseases, death 
rates have been declining slowly but stead¬ 
ily since 1950. Over the past decade, death 
rates have declined in all cardiovascular-dis¬ 
ease categories and at a pace double that of 
the death rate for all other causes. 

In human terms, we know that 300,000 
Americans who would have died from car¬ 
diovascular disease during 1981 are still 
alive today. This development has been a 
major contributing factor to the three-year 
increase in the life expectancy of Americans 
in the past decade. 

We have learned much about averting 
the onset of cardiovascular disease. Ameri¬ 
cans are increasingly aware of the crucial 
role lifestyles play in affecting their risk of 
these diseases. By recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of proper nutrition, reduced smoking, 
exercise, and prevention of high blood pres¬ 
sure, our citizens are making a major con¬ 


tribution to the fight against heart disease. 
The role of prevention in cardiovascular 
diseases is especially vital because the initial 
symptoms are so frequently lethal or per¬ 
manently disabling. 

While we have made significant progress 
in the treatment of this group of diseases, 
they still take an appallingly high toll on 
our people. Cardiovascular diseases still ac¬ 
count for more than 50 percent of the 
deaths in America; coronary heart disease is 
the primary cause of death. 

Clearly, we, must continue our vigorous 
efforts to stem the great amount of death 
and disability cardiovascular diseases cause 
in our nation. To this end, the Congress has 
requested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation designating February as 
American Heart Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February, 
1982, as American Heart Month. I invite 
the Governors of the States, the Common¬ 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the officials of other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States and the American people to 
join with me in reaffirming our commit¬ 
ment to the resolution of the nationwide 
problem of cardiovascular disease. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:12 p.m., February 3, 1982] 


Toasts of President Reagan and President Mohamed Hosni Mubarak 
of Egypt at the State Dinner 
February 3, 1982 


President Reagan. President and Mrs. Mu¬ 
barak and distinguished guests, tonight we 
honor a man who has emerged as a source 
of quiet strength at a time when such traits 
are sorely needed in the world. He is un¬ 
compromising about his principles, and this 
is something that should be admired. 

Years ago, as the superintendent of the 
Egyptian Air Force Acad|emy, he was asked 
to bend the rules and permit one student to 
begin class before all the necessary formali¬ 
ties had been completed. The request was 
denied. The young man making the request 
was the brother of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, the President of Egypt. This says a 
lot about the man we honor tonight. It is 
this dedication to duty, equality before the 
law and doing the job right, that engenders 
our respect and our trust. 

President Mubarak is now the political 
leader of a great nation, but his chosen 
career was that of a military officer. In that 
profession, he exhibited courage and skill as 
a pilot, efficiency as an administrator; and 
this quality now serves his country well. 

During our talks today, I could see that 
what he had learned in the military was 
deeply ingrained. Like all good military 
men, President Mubarak understands that 
the purpose of military power is not to 
fight, but to keep the peace. Those who 
must fight when war comes know better 
than others that peace is not achieved 
through platitudes or excessive emotion. It 
requires hard work, resolution, and sacri¬ 
fice. 

In his speech before the Egyptian parlia- 
ment, President Mubarak said, “Peace to us 
is a firm strategic commitment, not a tacti¬ 
cal position that can change.” We, today, 
have rededicated ourselves to that noble 
goal. What has been accomplished so far is a 


tribute to the commitment of the Egyp¬ 
tians, the Israelis, and, I think were all 
proud to say, the Americans. Our meetings 
have reassured me that further progress is 
within our grasp. While it’s not easy, prog¬ 
ress rarely is. 

As a young man, President Mubarak 
played soccer, and, understandably, he cap¬ 
tained his school soccer team. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I have to tell you a little story. We’re 
not as familiar with soccer—getting more so 
in this country; our game of American foot¬ 
ball has dominated our taste and our think¬ 
ing for many years. But back some years 
when soccer was very little known in this 
country, there was a great football coach 
named Knute Rockne at Notre Dame Uni¬ 
versity. And he had a turnout of so many 
men that he knew he would have to dismiss 
many of them before long, and he decided 
to kind of accelerate this selection system. 
So, he got a soccer ball, and he gathered 
them around, and he said, “Now, this is a 
soccer ball.” And he said, “Just to kind of 
get started, and he said, “I want you to 
remember, football is a game that takes 
courage. He said, “I’m going to divide you 
up into two groups, and then well put the 
ball down between you, and the idea will 
be to kick the ball—to try to kick it over 
the other fellows’ goal line.” “Now,” he 
said, in the course of this, remember, you 
may have to kick a few shins. But,” he said, 
remember, football is a game of courage. ” 
And then he looked down, and the ball was 
gone. And he said, “Wait a minute. Who 
took the soccer ball? And the littlest guy in 
the front rank on one side said, “Never 
mind the ball, Rock. When do we start kick¬ 
ing?” [Laughter] 

Team sports teaches that winning de¬ 
pends on knowing what’s required and 
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working seriously with those seeking the 
same goal. One also cultivates the concern 
for others and a respect for playing by the 
rules. President Mubarak expressed this in 
his inauguration speech when he stated, 
“Freedom means a commitment for free¬ 
dom to others, and democracy means re¬ 
spect for the legislature and the laws.” 
Well, these words reflect a world view that 
is consistent with America’s ideals and aspi¬ 
rations as well as, I’m sure, those of his 
fellow countrymen. 

President Mubarak, I look forward to 
working closely with you as we move 
toward the goal of establishing a just and 
lasting peace. Clearly, the Egyptians, 
Americans, and all the people of the Middle 
East who seek this goal are on the same 
team. To succeed we must continue cooper¬ 
ating, and we’ve already demonstrated co¬ 
operation, and cooperation that we thought 
would have been impossible only a decade 
ago. But we’re doing these things necessary 
to achieve this goal. We will win the victory 
we seek. The leadership and quiet strength 
of the man that we honor tonight makes us 
all more confident of that. 

So, will you all join in a toast to President 
Mubarak, to Mrs. Mubarak, and to the great 
people of Egypt. 

President Mubarak. I have a card in my 
pocket. I’ll just take it up and read what’s 
written on the card. [Laughter] It’s signed 
by Mrs. Reagan. [Laughter] 

President Reagan, Mrs. Reagan, dear 
friends: 

Before I start I would like to—let me first 
congratulate Mrs. Reagan for the new 
china, which is very elegant and very beau¬ 
tiful. 

We are extremely touched by the 
warmth of your reception. Every time we 
come here in Washington we are met with 
open arms and open hearts. Every time I 
meet with you, Mr. President—although it 
is the second time, but I could feel that I’ve 
met you several times—I feel the depth of 
your sentiments towards Egypt and the 
Egyptian people. We too attach great im¬ 
portance to the friendship between our two 
peoples. We are determined to strengthen 
the bonds of this friendship and double our 
cooperation. This is a constant line of our 
policy. 


We appreciate the assistance you have 
given us without any conditions. Your part¬ 
nership with us in the peace process is a 
valuable asset to all parts concerned. It is 
the pivotal factor for widening the scope of 
peace to encompass every corner of the 
region. The talks that we held today, Mr. 
President, were an added source of satisfac¬ 
tion and reassurance. They reaffirmed our 
faith in the future, and they reinforced our 
determination to pursue our goal hand in 
hand. Together we have made a new begin¬ 
ning. I am certain that it will be recorded 
in the annals of history as one of the great¬ 
est events of our time. And together we 
shall continue our endeavor until it bears 
fruit. 

I am happy to say that I find President 
Reagan a statesman of vision and courage. I 
have no doubt that we will succeed in our 
endeavor. I realize that the way ahead will 
not be easy, nor do we believe that the 
remaining issues lend themselves to simple 
solutions. Great is the challenge in front of 
us, but so is our resolve and determination. 

A few days ago President Reagan re¬ 
newed his commitment to world peace in 
his State of the Union message. He said that 
he will strengthen his country’s position as a 
force for peace and progress. He proposed 
to achieve that by promoting negotiations 
wherever both sides are willing to sit down 
in good faith. We support this view. 

The United States can make a great con¬ 
tribution to peace through promoting a 
meaningful and unconditional dialog be¬ 
tween Israel and all other parties willing to 
negotiate. No party should be excluded 
from this process. A further step in this di¬ 
rection is an American dialog with the Pal¬ 
estinians. This would encourage moderation 
and rekindle the spark of hope in the hearts 
of millions of your friends. 

Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to 
invite you to rise in a tribute to our dear 
friend, President Reagan, and his esteemed 
spouse, Mrs. Reagan, to each and every 
American, and ever-growing friendship be¬ 
tween our two nations. 

Thank you. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:43 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. 
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Letter Accepting the Resignation of Michael Cardenas as 
Administrator of the Small Business Administration 
February 3, 1982 


Dear Mike: 

Thank you for your letter of February 3, 
1982. I accept your resignation as Adminis¬ 
trator of the Small Business Administration 
with sincere regret, effective today. 

Your service to the Nation in this capac- 
ity, especially your support of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s economic program, has been great¬ 
ly appreciated. I know that in the years 
ahead you will be able to look back with 
pride on your many accomplishments as an 
advocate of small business. 

I wish you all future success and happi- 
ness, and I look forward to your continued 
participation in the Administration. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

[The Honorable Michael Cardenas, Administra¬ 
tor, U.S. Small Business Administration, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 20416] 


Dear Mr. President: 

I regretfully submit my resignation as Ad¬ 


ministrator of the U.S. Small Business Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr. President, I leave this position with 
the full realization that we have accom¬ 
plished many of the objectives that we ini¬ 
tially set out to achieve for the benefit of 
the small business community. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, too little of our success in this regard 
reached public attention. 

The Small Business Administration, under 
my leadership has been a strong advocate 
of your economic recovery program. I want 
to assure you of my continued support of 
these programs and your administration. 

I remain, as always, a strong small busi¬ 
ness advocate. 

Respectfully, 

Michael Cardenas 

[The President, The White House, Washington 
D.C. .20500] 

Note: The text of the letters was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secre¬ 
tary on February 4. 


Remarks at the Annual National Prayer Breakfast 
February 4, 1982 


Thank you very much, John, all our 
friends and distinguished guests here at the 
head table, and, all of you very distinguished 
people. Nancy and I are delighted to be 
with you this morning, and are honored to 
be here. 

General Dozier, I know you don’t like 
being praised for what you only consider 
was doing your duty. Forgive me, I’m going 
to pull rank on you. [Laughter] We want to 
give thanks to God for answering our 
prayers. We want to salute the Italian au¬ 
thorities for their brilliant rescue, and, Jim 
we just want to thank both you and Judith 
for your gallantry. Welcome home, soldier 


Someone once said that a hero is no 
braver than any other man. He’s just brave 
5 minutes longer. Well, General, you were 
brave 42 days longer. And now we know 
why prayer breakfasts are a time for praise 
and celebration. 


, ™ me uegin cele¬ 

brating the 31st anniversary of my 39th 
birthday. [Laughter] And I must say that all 
ot those pile up, an increase of numbers, 
don t bother me at all, because I recall that 
Moses was 80 when God commissioned Him 
tor public service, and he lived to be 120. 
[Laughter] And Abraham was 100 and his 
wife Sarah 90 when they did something 
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truly amazing— [laughter ]—and he lived to 
be 175. Just imagine if he had put $2,000 a 
year into his IRA account. [Laughter] 

Those of you who were here last year 
might remember that I shared a story by an 
unknown author, a story of a dream he had 
had. He had dreamt, as you recall, that he 
walked down the beach beside the Lord. 
And as they walked, above him in the sky 
was reflected each experience of his life. 
And then reaching the end of the beach, he 
looked back and saw the two sets of foot¬ 
prints extending down the way, but sudden¬ 
ly noticed that every once in a while there 
was only one set of footprints. And each 
time, they were opposite a reflection in the 
sky of a time of great trial and suffering in 
his life. And he turned to the Lord in sur¬ 
prise and said, “You promised that if I 
walked with You, You would always be by 
my side. Why did You desert me in my 
times of need?” And the Lord said, “My 
beloved child, I wouldn’t desert you when 
you needed Me. When you see only one set 
of footprints, it was then that I carried 
you.” 

Well, when I told that story last year, I 
said I knew, having only been here in this 
position for a few weeks, that there would 
be many times for me in the days ahead 
when there would be only one set of foot¬ 
prints and I would need to be carried, and 
if I didn’t believe that I would be, I 
wouldn’t have the courage to do what I was 
doing. 

Shortly thereafter, there came a moment 
when, without doubt, I was carried. And 
now, we’ve seen in General Dozier’s life 
such a moment. Well, God is with us. We 
need only to believe. The Psalmist says, 
“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

Speaking for Nancy and myself, we thank 
you for your faith and for all your prayers 
on our behalf. And it is true that you can 
sense and feel that power. 

I’ve always believed that we were, each 
of us, put here for a reason, that there is a 
plan, somehow a divine plan for all of us. I 
know now that whatever days are left to 
me belong to Him. 

I also believe this blessed land was set 
apart in a very special way, a country cre¬ 
ated by men and women who came here 


not in search of gold, but in search of God. 
They would be free people, living under 
the law with faith in their Maker and their 
future. 

Sometimes, it seems we’ve strayed from 
that noble beginning, from our conviction 
that standards of right and wrong do exist 
and must be lived up to. God, the source of 
our knowledge, has been expelled from the 
classroom. He gives us His greatest blessing, 
life, and yet many would condone the 
taking of innocent life. We expect Him to 
protect us in a crisis, but turn away from 
Him too often in our day-to-day living. I 
wonder if He isn’t waiting for us to wake 
up. 

There is, as Pete so eloquently said, in the 
American heart a spirit of love, of caring, 
and a willingness to work together. If we 
remember the parable of the Good Samari¬ 
tan, he crossed the road, knelt down, and 
bound up the wounds of the beaten travel¬ 
er, the Pilgrim, and then carried him into 
the nearest town. He didn’t just hurry on 
by into town and then look up a caseworker 
and tell him there was a fellow back out on 
the road that looked like he might need 
help. 

Isn’t it time for us to get personally in¬ 
volved, for our churches and synagogues to 
restore our spirit of neighbor caring for 
neighbor? But talking to this particular 
gathering, I realize I’m preaching to the 
choir. If all of you worked for the Federal 
Government, you would be classified as es¬ 
sential. We need you now more than ever 
to remind us that we should be doing God’s 
work on Earth. We’ll never find every 
answer, solve every problem, or heal every 
wound, but we can do a lot if we walk 
together down that one path that we know 
provides real hope. 

You know, in one of the conflicts that was 
going on throughout the past year when 
views were held deeply on both sides of the 
debate, I recall talking to one Senator who 
came into my office. We both deeply be¬ 
lieved what it was we were espousing, but 
we were on opposite sides. And when we 
finished talking, as he rose he said, “I’m 
going out of here and do some praying.” 
And I said, “Well, if you get a busy signal, 
it’s me there ahead of you.” [Laughter] 
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We have God’s promise that what we 
give will be given back many times over, so 
let us go forth from here and rekindle the 
fire of our faith. Let our wisdom be vindi¬ 
cated by our deeds. 

We are told in II Timothy that when our 
work is done, we can say, “We have fought 
the good fight. We have finished the race. 
We have kept the faith.” This is an evi¬ 
dence of it. 

I hope that on down through the centu¬ 
ries not only is this great land preserved but 


this great tradition is preserved and that all 
over the land there will always be this one 
day in the year when we remind ourselves 
of what our real task is. 

God bless you. Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:23 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing¬ 
ton Hilton Hotel. He was introduced by 
Senator John S tennis of Mississippi. 

In his remarks, the President referred to 
Senator Pete V Domenici of New Mexico. 


Remarks of President Reagan and President Mohamed Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt Following Their Meetings 
February 4 , 1982 


President Reagan. Ladies and gentlemen, 
President Mubarak and I have just complet¬ 
ed a most fruitful and wide-ranging set of 
meetings. Our discussions were frank and 
cordial and covering a number of matters of 
mutual concern. President Mubarak’s visit 
demonstrates more clearly than any words 
the continuity of American-Egyptian rela¬ 
tions and reflects the strong ties that bind 
us together. 

Foremost among these ties is our belief 
in, and commitment to, a peaceful solution 
to the Arab-Israeli dispute. President Mu¬ 
barak has assured us that Egypt remains 
committed to a peaceful solution of this 
conflict. And to that end, we’ll spare no 
effort to achieve a comprehensive peace as 
set forth in the Camp David agreement. 

During our talks, we reaffirmed our com¬ 
mitment to press ahead with the autonomy 
talks in order to reach agreement on a dec¬ 
laration of principles, which is the best 
means of making tangible progress toward a 
solution of the Palestinian problem in all its 
aspects as envisaged by Camp David. 

We reviewed our mutual concerns about 
the strategic threats to the region and re¬ 
confirmed our indentity of views on the 
need to work closely together. We discussed 
in some detail our economic and military 
assistance programs. We agreed to consult 


regularly on methods of implementing and 
improving them. These consultations have, 
in fact, already been—or begun, I should 
say, among our principle advisers. 

And, finally, let me just say that it has 
been a pleasure having this opportunity to 
further my personal relationship with Presi¬ 
dent Mubarak. I’m confident that we will 
be working closely together to achieve 
those many goals that are in the mutual 
interest of our two countries. 

Thank you very much, and, President 
Mubarak, we’ve been delighted to have you 
here. 

President Mubarak. Thank you, sir. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I’m very pleased 
with the outcome of my talks with Presi¬ 
dent Reagan. As he just stated, the discus¬ 
sions we held were frank and cordial. They 
were very fruitful as well. 

I welcomed the reaffirmation, the con¬ 
tinuation of the U.S. role as a full partner in 
the peace process. We are determined to 
pursue our peace efforts until a comprehen- 
sive settlement is reached according to the 
Camp David accords. 

I intend to maintain close cooperation 
and consultation with President Reagan and 
his administration. And we are looking for¬ 
ward to seeing him in Cairo. 

Thank you very much. 
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Note: President Reagan spoke at 11:05 a.m. Earlier ; the two Presidents met in the 
to reporters assembled at the South Portico Residence along with members of their del- 
of the White House. egations. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing on Regulatory Relief and 
Small Business 
February 4 , 1982 


I just have an opening statement here, 
and then we’ll turn you over to the Vice 
President and this august group. 

An essential part of this administration’s 
program for economic recovery is revising 
or eliminating Federal regulations that 
place needless burdens on people, business¬ 
es, and State and local governments. As we 
strive to control taxing and spending, we 
must also cut back government regulations 
that are anticompetitive, excessively strin¬ 
gent, or just plain unnecessary. 

Federal regulations and paperwork 
impose a particularly heavy burden on the 
new businessman and the small business¬ 
man. Small firms don’t have the luxury of 
large staffs to fill out government forms, 
and they can’t afford high-powered Wash¬ 
ington lobbyists. 

Large corporations also pay a high price 
for unneeded regulations. Much of the 
burden takes the form of growing budgets 
for lawyers and accountants, costs that are 
handed on to the consumer. But the men 
and women who run small businesses must 
shoulder these burdens directly. Often they 
are the only ones who know enough about 
their companies to complete all the detailed 
government forms, leaving that much less 
time to do what they do best—managing 
their organizations and developing better 
products and services. 

A vigorous small business sector is essen¬ 
tial to a productive and competitive econo¬ 
my. For all of the talk in Washington about 
government creating new jobs, most of the 
new jobs actually created are in small pri¬ 
vate enterprises. Between 1969 and 1976, 
82 percent of all the new jobs were in busi¬ 
nesses employing a hundred or fewer em¬ 
ployees, and 66 percent were in companies 
with 20 or fewer employees. Currently 38 
percent of our gross national product is pro¬ 


duced by small business, and small business 
continues to be our most prolific source of 
innovation. So, this administration’s regula¬ 
tory relief program, headed by Vice Presi¬ 
dent Bush, is paying special attention to 
regulations that come down hardest on 
small firms. 

In a moment I’ll turn the lectern over’ to 
the Vice President, who will announce a 
new series of deregulatory initiatives fo¬ 
cused on the concerns of small businesses. 
But first I want to say a few words about 
the- Information Collection Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1982, which is being released 
this morning. 

The Information Collection Budget, or 
paperwork budget, sets limits on the bur¬ 
dens imposed in the private sector by Fed¬ 
eral forms and recordkeeping requirements. 
Under the Paperwork Reduction Act of 
1980 most Federal forms and recordkeep¬ 
ing requirements must be approved by the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

One of the requirements for approval is a 
sound estimate of the total workload meas¬ 
ured in hours. The form will impose on all 
of the individuals who will have to fill it out 
an important step in realizing annual reduc¬ 
tions in paperwork by streamlining or elimi¬ 
nating forms. 

We’ve made some real progress. When I 
took office Americans were spending over 
1% billion hours each year filling out forms 
and records to satisfy Federal laws and reg¬ 
ulations. Think of it. That’s a workload 
greater than the entire work force of the 
automotive industry. We will be eliminating 
nearly 200 million hours of this wasteful 
burden by the end of the year, a reduction 
of over 1 hour of costly paperwork for 
every man and woman in the United States. 
This means a savings of productive effort 
equal to that of 95,000 people working 40 
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hours a week for an entire year. And, as the 
details in the budget illustrate, many of 
these savings come from reducing tax and 
regulatory forms that are unusually burden¬ 
some to small businesses. 

These paperwork reductions are a good 
start, but they’re only a start. The budget 
that we’re releasing this morning still does 
not document all of the Federal paperwork 
that must be identified and reduced. And, 
as you will see in a moment, many of the 
issues that are being designated for revision 
by my Task Force on Regulatory Relief are 
based upon complaints from small compa¬ 


nies about unnecessary paperwork. 

So, now I’m going to turn over the pro¬ 
ceedings to Vice President Bush to discuss 
these issues with you. And thank you very 
much. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:26 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

The 66-page document mentioned in the 
President^ remarks is entitled “Information 
Collection Budget of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment—Fiscal Year 1982. ” 


Statement About the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 

Negotiations 

February 4, 1982 


On November 18, I announced a broad 
program for peace. In that address, I stated 
that the delegation that was about to depart 
for Geneva for negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on intermediate-range nuclear forces 
would carry with it the U.S. proposal, ac¬ 
cording to which the U.S. would forego the 
planned deployment of Pershing II and in¬ 
termediate-range ground-launched cruise 
missiles if the Soviet Union dismantled its 
SS—4, SS—5, and SS—20 missiles. 

On Tuesday, February 2, at Geneva, the 
United States submitted to the Soviet Union 
a draft treaty, embodying that proposal, in 
order to move the negotiations forward as 
rapidly as possible. Such a treaty would be a 
major contribution to security, stability, and 
peace. 

I call on President Brezhnev to join us in 
this important first step to reduce the nu¬ 
clear shadow that hangs over the peoples of 
the world. 


Note: On the same day, the Office of the 


Press Secretary released a statement by As¬ 
sistant to the President for Commun ica tions 
David R. Gergen. The statement, which he 
read at the daily press briefing, was in re¬ 
sponse to the Soviet Union*s proposal made 
at Geneva, Switzerland, that United States 
and Soviet intermediate-range nuclear mis¬ 
siles be reduced by two-thirds by 1990. The 
statement, which follows, also addressed 
charges made on February 3 by Soviet 
President L. I. Brezhnev that the United 
States was not seriously negotiating at 
Geneva. 


We reject the accusation that the United 
States is stalling the INF negotiations, and 
we are familiar with this Soviet proposal for 
phased reductions from an alleged current 
balance. The Soviet “balance” is based on 
selective use of data and is not a meaningful 
basis for negotiations. We are negotiating in 
good faith and have made a serious and far- 
reaching proposal which we believe pro¬ 
vides a sound basis for agreement. 
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Letter Accepting the Resignation of Martin Anderson as Assistant to 
the President for Policy Development 
February 4, 1982 


Dear Marty: 

It is with deep regret, and solely out of 
respect for your wishes, that I accept your 
resignation as Assistant to the President of 
the United States of America for Policy De¬ 
velopment. 

I am sorry Ed Meese and I have been 
unsuccessful in our attempts to change your 
mind and persuade you to stay in your key 
position. But I am well aware of your strong 
desire to return to the Hoover Institution to 
resume your research and writing. 

Your advice and counsel over the years, 
especially in helping formulate my basic 
policy strategy in economic and domestic 
affairs, have been invaluable. 

The service you have rendered to the 
country by your scholarly research and 
writing and your unique ability to translate 
ideas into campaign issue positions and then 
into effective national policy is deeply ap¬ 
preciated, as you know. 

I am indebted to you personally for your 
dedication and the many contributions you 
have made to “our crusade” through the 
years. 

I am pleased that you have agreed to 
continue to help me by serving as a 
member of both the President’s Economic 
Policy Advisory Board and the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

Thus, in a very real sense, I am counting 
on you to remain active in the development 
of our policies as we go forward. 

Now that we are once again fellow “Fel¬ 
lows” at the Hoover Institution, Nancy and 
I extend to you our best wishes as you enter 
this new phase of your distinguished career 
in academic life and public service. 

I look forward to a continuing close work¬ 
ing relationship with you in the years 


ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 

[The Honorable Martin Anderson, Assistant to 
the President for Policy Development, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 20500] 


Dear Mr. President: 

As you know, I have been planning to 
return to my research and writing at the 
Hoover Institution for some time now. At 
your request, I agreed to serve as Assistant 
to the President for Policy Development 
during the initial stages of your Administra¬ 
tion to help lay the groundwork for the 
successful achievement of the policy goals 
we both share. 

Now that this has been established, and 
consistent with my desire to resume my 
academic career, as we have discussed, I 
believe the time has come to submit my 
resignation as Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development, effective March 1, 
1982. 

It has been an extraordinary pleasure and 
experience to work with you over the past 
few years—in the presidential campaigns of 
1976 and 1980, and especially during the 
past year in the White House. 

Your personal efforts, strength and con¬ 
viction have been a major factor in the in¬ 
tellectual and political revolutions which 
have taken place in this country during the 
last two decades. The changes in public 
policy you have achieved thus far in your 
Presidency are of historic magnitude and 
their effects will be felt and appreciated for 
many years to come. 

I am honored and very pleased to have 
had the opportunity to assist you in the ac¬ 
complishment of these goals as a member of 
the White House staff. 
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Although I am returning to the Hoover 
Institution, I continue to feel very much 
part of your Administration and I look for¬ 
ward to working with you and other mem¬ 
bers of your staff and Cabinet in the ways 
you and I have discussed. 


With best regards, 

Martin 

Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development 


Nomination of James C. Sanders To Be Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration 
February 4, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James C. Sanders to be 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin¬ 
istration. He would succeed Michael Carde¬ 
nas, whose resignation the President has ac¬ 
cepted. 

Mr. Sanders started his career as an insur¬ 
ance broker with the Aetna Life & Casualty 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., in 1950. In 1951 
he cofounded the insurance partnership of 
Sanders & Sullivan in San Jose, Calif. He 
became president of Sanders & Sullivan in 
1965 and served in that capacity until 1979. 
At that time Sanders & Sullivan merged 


into Corroon & Black, national and interna¬ 
tional insurance brokers. He later served as 
chairman and chief executive officer. Mr. 
Sanders is currently Associate Administrator 
for Management Assistance, Small Business 
Administration. 

Mr. Sanders is an engineering graduate 
from the University of Kansas and attended 
Stanford as a post graduate. He served in 
the United States Navy in 1944-47. He has 
five children and resides in San Jose, Calif. 
He was bom November 7, 1926, in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Nomination of Tony E. Gallegos To Be a Member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
February 4, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Tony E. Gallegos to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor¬ 
tunity Commission for a term expiring July 
1, 1984. He would succeed Daniel E. 
Leach. 

Since 1952 Mr. Gallegos has been with 
Douglas Aircraft Co. of California. During 
the 29 years with Douglas Aircraft Co., Mr. 
Gallegos has held various management posi¬ 
tions, most recently that of manager of the 
equal opportunity programs. 


He has served as president of the Mexi- 
can-American Opportunity Foundation in 
Los Angeles, Calif. He has also served as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
American GI Forum, Veteran Outreach 
Program. 

Mr. Gallegos graduated from Bisttram Art 
Institute (B.A., 1951). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Pico Rivera, 
Calif. He was bom February 13, 1924, in 
Montrose, Colo. 
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Appointment of Edwin L. Harper as Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development 
February 5, 1982 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Edwin L. Harper as Assistant 
to the President for Policy Development. 
He will succeed Martin Anderson, whose 
resignation is effective March 1, 1982. 

Mr. Harper is currently Deputy Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget. 
As head of the Office of Policy Develop¬ 
ment and Assistant to the President, Mr. 
Harper will report to Edwin Meese III, 
Counsellor to the President. He will brief 
the President regularly on domestic mat¬ 
ters. 

Mr. Harper will prepare the domestic 
policy agenda for the President and will be 
charged with seeing that policy develop¬ 
ment and the decision process are moving 
in a timely manner. He will also be an ex 
officio member of all of the Cabinet Coun¬ 
cils. 

Prior to assuming his present position as 


Deputy Director of OMB, Mr. Harper was 
in private business, holding positions with 
INA Corp., CertainTeed Corp., and Emer¬ 
son Electric Co. in 1973-81. In 1969-72 he 
served in the White House as Special Assist¬ 
ant to the President and Assistant Director 
of the Domestic Council. Mr. Harper was at 
the Brookings Institution and Rutgers in 
1965-68. 

Mr. Harper has served as Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Integrity and Ef¬ 
ficiency, the coordinating body of agency 
Inspectors General and others involved in 
the President’s campaign against fraud, 
waste, and abuse. 

He graduated from Principia College 
(1963) and received his Ph. D. in 1968 from 
the University of Virginia. He is married to 
the former Lucy Davis, and they have two 
children: Elizabeth, 14, and Peter, 6. Mr. 
Harper is 40 years old. 


Nomination of Veronica A. Haggart To Be a Member of the United 
States International Trade Commission 
February 5, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Veronica A. Haggart to be 
a member of the United States Internation¬ 
al Trade Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 16, 1984. She would 
succeed Catherine May Bedell. 

Miss Haggart is currently a partner with 
the law firm of Heron, Haggart, Ford, Bur- 
chette & Ruckert in Washington, D.C. Pre¬ 
viously she was an attorney with the firm 
Pope Ballard & Loos in 1978-81; law clerk 


with Cole Corette & Bradfield in 1976; law 
clerk with the Department of Justice, 
Criminal Division, in 1975; and special as¬ 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, 1973-75. 

Miss Haggart graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska (B.A., 1971) and George¬ 
town University Law Center (J.D., 1976). 
She resides in Washington, D.C., and was 
bom September 6, 1949, in Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Proclamation 4895—National Scleroderma Week 
February 51982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Scleroderma, a disease that causes har¬ 
dening of the skin, is a serious connective 
tissue disorder which affects not only the 
skin, joints and muscles, but certain internal 
organs of the body as well. Although the 
disease can occur at any age, it usually af¬ 
fects several thousands of middle-aged 
Americans during their productive years 
and is more prevalent among women than 
men. 

The outlook for victims of scleroderma 
has improved significantly in recent years. 
In the past three years, medical researchers 
have discovered that aggressive treatment 
with newly-developed antihypertensive 
drugs succeeds in lowering blood pressure, 
improving kidney function, and saving lives. 

Advances in medical research and educa¬ 
tion mean that scleroderma patients can 
now look forward to the opportunity to live 
more productive and happy lives. Addition¬ 
al research findings and early treatment 
and diagnoses are vitally needed if we are 
to eliminate scleroderma and improve the 
quality of life for its victims. 


To increase awareness of scleroderma, 
recognize progress, and emphasize the 
need for a continued effort to defeat this 
disease, the Congress has, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 57, designated the week of Feb¬ 
ruary 7 through February 13, 1982, as Na¬ 
tional Scleroderma Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of February 7 
through February 13, 1982, as National 
Scleroderma Week. I urge the people of the 
United States and educational, philanthrop¬ 
ic, biomedical research and health care or¬ 
ganizations to work together to discover the 
cause and cure of scleroderma and other 
rheumatic diseases and to alleviate the suf¬ 
fering caused by these disorders. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of Feb., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:58 p.m., February 5, 1982 ] 


Proclamation 4896—National Poison Prevention Week, 1982 
February 5, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The pills and medication we use to re¬ 
lieve pain and sickness as well as the prod¬ 
ucts we use in our homes are a boon for the 
consumer, but they may also be hazardous 
to the health of our children. Instinctively, 
very young children place things within 
reach into their mouths, including house¬ 
hold substances which may be poisonous 
when not used as intended. 

The well-being—even the lives—of our 


children depend on parental care and alert- 
ness. Medicines and other household prod- 
ucts must be stored out of reach and, pref¬ 
erably, out of sight. Unfortunately, the 
warning, “Keep Out of Reach of Chil¬ 
dren,” has become so commonplace that it 
is often carelessly ignored. Because children 
are naturally curious, parents and those re¬ 
sponsible for child care must exercise strict 
supervision and provide the training which 
can help eliminate cases of accidental poi¬ 
soning. 

Over the years, manufacturers have 
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worked to improve the quality of child-re¬ 
sistant packaging. Local communities have 
taken the lead in developing programs 
which stress the use of safety packaging for 
potentially toxic substances and emphasize 
the need for their proper storage, handling, 
and. disposal. Poison control centers have 
streamlined their operations to provide 
better service to the public by informing 
consumers of appropriate first aid, improv¬ 
ing treatment procedures, and participating 
in poison prevention programs. Through in¬ 
creased public awareness and cooperation, 
we can build upon the progress of the past 
two decades and actually eliminate the seri¬ 
es injuries to our children which result 
From the abuse of harmful products. 

To aid in encouraging the American 
people to learn of the dangers of accidental 
poisoning and to take such preventive 
measures as are warranted, the Congress, 


by a joint resolution approved September 
26, 1961 (75 Stat. 681), requested the Presi¬ 
dent to issue annually a proclamation desig¬ 
nating the third week in March as National 
Poison Prevention Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 21, 1982, as National Poison Preven¬ 
tion Week. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of Feb., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:59 p.m., February 5, 1982] 


Message to the Congress Reporting Budget Rescissions and 
Deferrals 

February 5 y 1982 


Fo the Congress of the United States: 

^ accordance with the Impoundment 
control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
wenty-two rescission proposals of fiscal 
'ear 1982 funds totaling $10,655 million. 

In addition, I am reporting revisions to 
even deferrals previously reported, which 
ncrease the amount deferred by $768 mil- 
ion, as well as 14 new deferrals of funds 
otaling $2,334 million. 

The rescission proposals affect Interna- 
ional Development Assistance programs, 
nd programs in the Departments of Agri- 
ulture. Commerce, Education, Energy, 
lousing and Urban Development, Labor, 
nd Transportation as well as the Institute 
f Museum Services. 

The deferrals affect International Security 


Assistance programs, and programs in the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, Energy, Interior, Justice, Labor, 
State, and Transportation as well as the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation, the Small Busi¬ 
ness Administration and the United States 
Railway Association. 

The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the attached 
reports. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 5, 1982. 

Note: The attachments detailing the rescis¬ 
sions and deferrals are printed in the Fed¬ 
eral Register of February 10, 1982. 
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Announcement of Additional Distribution of the Cheese 
Inventory of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
February 5, 1982 


The President today authorized the im¬ 
mediate release of an additional 70 million 
pounds of surplus cheese from the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation's inventory. The 
Department of Agriculture will release the 
cheese without cost to States for distribu¬ 
tion to needy persons. 

Authorization for release of 30 million 
pounds was made on December 22, 1981. 
About 25 million pounds have already been 
ordered. 

States will have until July 1, 1982, to 
order from the most recent authorization. 
Consideration will be given to specific 
requests from States for distribution, rather 
than by an allocation procedure. Agree¬ 
ments may be extended to those States 


having already signed for a portion of the 
original 30 million pounds. 

As with the initial distribution, cheese 
must be distributed locally by charitable, 
non-profit organizations, including food 
banks. The cheese will be distributed in 5- 
pound blocks. 

USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service re¬ 
gional offices have signed agreements for 
the original 30 million pounds with 42 
States, 16 of which have begun distribution. 
Agreements with the remaining States are 
in progress. No State has declined to partici¬ 
pate. 

About 547.4 million pounds of cheese are 
currently in the CCC inventory. 


Announcement of Increased Funding for the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration 
February 6, 1982 


The President announced today that he 
will reduce by $2 million a previously an¬ 
nounced budget rescission for the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor’s Mine Safety and Health 
Administration (MSHA) in 1982. This will 
allow MSHA to lift the hiring freeze and 
hire coal mine inspectors and support per¬ 
sonnel up to a level consistent with pre¬ 
freeze employment levels. In addition, the 
President will send to Congress an amend¬ 
ment increasing the level of funding in 
fiscal year 1983 for protecting the health 
and safety of the Nation’s coal miners. 

The proposed funding increase will be 
used to help combat conditions in the Na¬ 
tion’s coalfields, which have suffered a 
recent series of disastrous mine explosions 


and multiple fatal accidents, and to reduce 
sharply, historically and persistently high 
injury rates in the coal mining industry. 
The amendment requests an additional $15 
million for the Labor Department’s Mine 
Safety and Health Administration in their 
cooperative efforts with coal operators and 
miners to improve health and safety prac¬ 
tices and conditions at the Nation’s 5,900 
coal mining operations. 

In announcing the proposed amendment, 
the President emphasized to the mining in¬ 
dustry and the mineworkers that their 
mutual responsibilities and roles in health 
and safety are of paramount importance in 
reversing the recent upswing in injuries 
and deaths. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters at the 

Fiscal Year 1983 Budget Signing Ceremony 
February 8, 1982 


The President. Good morning. I am here 
to sign copies of the budget. Fm sure you’re 
all aware that these aren’t exactly the entire 
budget; it weighs a lot more than this. This 
is the part that we sign. And this budget 
that we’re submitting is the second step, 
really, in our program to try and bring gov¬ 
ernment spending back in line with govern¬ 
ment’s revenues. 

We are staying with our tax program be¬ 
cause we believe it is absolutely essential to 
stimulate the economy and make us able to 
provide more jobs. And in the last decade, 
we have had instances of tax increases— 
double the taxes in the 5 years between ’76 
and ’81—and in those 5 years, we had the 
biggest deficits the country has ever had. 
We believe that the reduction in rates does 
not mean a reduction in revenues, that as 
the economy takes hold—from all the evi¬ 
dence we’ve had in this century of such tax 
cuts—the government will get more money 
instead of less. 

As for the budget, we’ve continued—and 

everyone has and we’re as guilty as all_in 

referring to these as budget cuts. There has 
been no budget cut. There have been cuts 
in the rate of increase in spending. This 
budget: that Fm signing is bigger than the 
1982 budget. The ’82 was bigger than the 
81, and the ’81 was bigger than the ’80. 
What we are doing is reducing a rate of 
increase that, when I became President 
was running at 17.4 percent, far ahead of 
what any increase or any tax revenues 
could bring in, which meant continuing to 
go deeper and deeper into the trillion 
dollar debt. 

The ’81 budget—we reduced this to 
about 14 [percent]. While it was not our 
budget—it was in place when we came 
here we did reduce it by managing to get 
some savings that we secured during this 
past year. The ’82 budget would have been 
only about half of that higher rate had it 
not been for the recession. But, even so, it 
a J educed t0 an increase of about 
10.4. And this budget will bring the rate of 


increase down to 4% percent, the lowest 
that it has been since 1969. 

It is not true that it is balanced on the 
backs of the needy. We are still continuing 
to increase sizably our spending on social 
programs. 

So now—I know you have a question or 
two—Fm going to sign this. That will be 
weekend reading for Tip O’Neill. [Laugh¬ 
ter] I’ll send the pen with it because he may 
want to make some further cuts in it. 
[Laughter] And this one for Howard Baker. 

Q. Mr. President, you say it’s not bal¬ 
anced on the backs of the poor and the 
needy, but that s what the Democrats are 
saying already, and they’re coming up with 
lots of stories about people who are suffer¬ 
ing because of the budget cuts that are al¬ 
ready in place. What do you say? 

The President Yes, and they’ll probably 
try to find horror stories and, incidentally, 
this is something I think all of you ought to 
be on guard against. In times such as this— 
and I had previous experience as a Gover- 
nor with this happening—there are those 
out there in government employ who will, 
if possible, sabotage and deliberately penal¬ 
ize some individual who actually is not sup¬ 
posed to be penalized in order to get a 
story indicating that the programs are not 
working. 

Our programs are intended to direct the 
help toward the truly needy, to tighten up 
administrative procedures wherein people 
who do not have real need have enjoyed 
the benefits of these programs. 

As a matter of fact, our outlays for the 
elderly, $210 billion in this budget, and 
that’s more than double the amount that 
was spent as recently as 1978. Income as¬ 
sistance, not counting social security, is $61 
billion in this budget, and in the 1980 
budget it was only $47 billion. 

Q. Mr. President, what about this $92 bil¬ 
lion deficit? Even some Republicans are 
going to have trouble with that, aren’t 
they? 

The President. Listen, we all have trouble, 
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and we all regret it. And that budget—how 
big would that budget be if we didn’t have 
last year’s $40 billion worth of budget sav¬ 
ings that we had already passed? This has 
come upon us because of the recession. 

The recession, I believe, was—well, actu¬ 
ally, the recession started in 1979, and then 
in the last 6 months of 1980, which by coin¬ 
cidence was an election year, the money 
supply was increased at the fastest rate ever 
in our history, 13 percent. But as that in¬ 
crease in money supply went up, so did 
inflation to almost 14 percent, the interest 
rate 21% percent, and unemployment was 
around 8 million. We didn’t start the de¬ 
cline this year, in the recession, to the pres¬ 
ent 9 million unemployed from a full em¬ 
ployment; it was an increase over 8 million 
already unemployed. 

Now, adding that million unemployed 
added the additional amount over and 
above our projected deficit, because it costs 
about $25 to $27 billion—billion—for each 1 
percent of increase in the unemployment 
rate. 

Now, what our plan is aimed at doing— 
the combination of the regulations, the tax 
program, and the reduction of the increase 
in spending—is to get this economy moving 
again to where we can produce jobs for our 
people. And as we do so, that same $25, $27 
billion figure could be reversed. 

Our goal is still a balanced budget. We 
cannot achieve it as early as we thought 
because of this recession which, I think, 
caught all of us by surprise. 

Q. Mr. President, Tip O’Neill renewed his 
charge that you’ve forgotten your roots, and 
this is a budget for the rich. That’s what he 
told us. 

The President I would like to have them 
give a specific on where this is a budget for 
the rich. The bulk of the personal income 
tax cut goes right across from the lower 
income to middle America. The average 
people who pay about 72 percent of the tax 
are getting 74 percent of the savings. The 
tax breaks we’ve given business, which they 
themselves supported, were breaks to 
enable business to finally catch up with our 
competitors worldwide. We’re the lowest of 
the seven industrial nations in investment 
in plant and equipment and research. 

Q. He says you cut Medicaid, Medicare, 


food stamps, the programs that the truly 
needy, as you say, need the most. 

The President There are still 21 million 
people going to get food stamps. And it is 
not cutting the needy and those who need 
it the most, it is actually, as I’ve said, aimed 
at better administration based on some of 
the experiences we had when we reformed 
welfare in California and found out that 
there were people who were technically, 
under the Federal regulations, eligible for 
government help, but should not have been 
getting it on the basis of their lack of need. 

Do we honestly believe that someone 
whose parents earn in six figures is entitled 
to have food stamps because they’re going 
to college? That’s what’s been going on. 
Any number of cases of that kind where 
there is abuse. And these are the things that 
we believe can be corrected by the tighter 
administration. 

I’ve heard that argument from up on the 
Hill. I’ve never heard them substantiate it 
in any way. As a matter of fact, I know that 
Tip says that I associate with the country 
club crowd. Well, I’ve only played golf once 
since I’ve been President, and he’s an invet¬ 
erate golfer, and I’m sure he must have to 
go to a country club to play golf. 

Q. Do you think we’re teetering on the 
brink of bankruptcy? 

The President If this country were a busi¬ 
ness and had to cash out its assets and meet 
all its obligations, not only including the 
budget debt but the unfunded—by billions 
of dollars—liability for further future pen¬ 
sion payments and so forth, this country 
would be declared bankrupt because the 
assets couldn’t sell for what the liabilities 
are. But this country is not going to go 
bankrupt. I have faith in the people, and I 
have faith, as I’ve said, we’re not to the 
point that were actually reducing the 
budget to a lower figure than it has been 
the year before. Now that did happen in 
recent years, and I envy the man who did 
it. President Eisenhower was able one year 
to actually bring in a budget that was small¬ 
er than the budget he had the year before. 

And incidentally, his fifth budget in 
office, as I understand it, was lower than 
the budget he inherited from the preceding 
Democratic administration. But I shouldn’t 
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use the word, because we want bipartisan 
support for our program. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 
Q. How about those Argentinian troops in 
El Salvador? [Laughter] 


The President Wait a minute. Where’s 
their pay item in the budget? [Laughter] 

Note: The President spoke at 11:08 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the Fiscal Year 1983 Budget 
February 8, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

One year ago, in my first address to the 
country, I went before the American 
people to report on the condition of our 
economy. It was not a happy occasion. 

Inflation, interest,, and unemployment 
rates were at painfully high levels, while 
real growth, job creation, new investment, 
personal savings, and productivity gains had 
virtually ceased. Our economy was stagger- 
ing under the burden of excessive tax rates, 
double-digit inflation, runaway Government 
spending, counter-productive regulations, 
and uneven money supply growth. The 
economy, I declared, was in the ‘worst 
mess” in half a century. 

To our great good fortune, there were 
many in the Congress who understood the 
nature of our difficulties and who rose with 
us to meet the challenge. Fundamental and 
long-overdue remedies were proposed and 
put in place. Together, we enacted the big¬ 
gest spending and tax reductions in history. 
Counter-productive regulations have been 
swept away, and the Federal Reserve has 
taken action to bring excessive monetary 
growth under control. 

The first year of the 97th Congress will 
be remembered for its decisive action to 
hold down spending and cut tax rates. 
Today, the question before us is whether 
the second year of this Congress will bring 
forward equal determination, courage, and 
wisdom. Clearly, there is a great deal more 
to be done. 

Some seek instant relief from the eco¬ 
nomic problems we face. There is no such 
panacea. Our program began October 1, 
and it cannot solve in 4 months problems 
that have been building for more than 4 
decades. All the quick fixes tried in the past 


not only failed to solve but actually aggra¬ 
vated our economic difficulties. They 
simply ensured a new cycle of boom and 
bust, of exaggerated hopes and eventual dis¬ 
appointment. 

We did not promise the American people 
a miracle. We did promise them progress, 
and progress they will get. 

Our goal was and remains economic re¬ 
covery—the return of non-inflationary and 
sustained prosperity. We seek a larger eco¬ 
nomic pie to provide all Americans more 
jobs, more after-tax income, and a better 
life. Quick fixes won’t get us there. 

What will get us there is firm resolve and 
unwavering adherence to the four funda¬ 
mentals of our economic recovery program 
that I outlined to the Congress 1 year ago: 

• Reducing personal and business taxes 
to stimulate saving, investment, work effort, 
and productivity. 

• Reducing the growth of overall Feder¬ 
al spending by eliminating Federal activi¬ 
ties that overstep the proper sphere of Fed¬ 
eral Government responsibilities. 

• Reducing the Federal regulatory 
burden in areas where the Federal Govern¬ 
ment intrudes unnecessarily into our pri¬ 
vate lives or interferes unnecessarily with 
the efficient conduct of private business or 
of State or local government. 

• Supporting a moderate and steady 
monetary policy, to bring inflation under 
control. 

At the same time, I have proposed 
strengthening the Nation’s defenses, to re¬ 
store our margin of safety and counter the 
Soviet military buildup. 

Congressional response to these proposals 
has been positive and gratifying. While 
much remains to be done, we have made a 
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good beginning. 

The Nation’s fiscal policy is now firmly 
embarked on a new, sound, and sustainable 
course. For the first time in 2 decades, the 
destructive pattern of runaway spending, 
rising tax rates, and expanding budgetary 
commitments has been slowed, and with 
the cooperation of the Congress this year, 
will finally be broken. 

• Where the growth rate of spending 
had soared to 17.4% in 1980, it is now de¬ 
clining dramatically—to 10.4% this year, 
and, under the budget I am submitting, to 
4.5% next year. 

• Where budget growth totaled $166 bil¬ 
lion from 1979 to 1981, spending will rise 
by only 60% of that amount from 1981 to 
1983, despite cost-of-living adjustments and 
the needed defense buildup. 

• After having reached 23% of GNP in 
1981, the Federal Government’s claim on 
our economy will steadily recede—to 22% 
in 1983 and to below 20% by 1987. 

• After a decade of tax-flation in which 
fiscal and monetary excess fueled the unre¬ 
lenting rise of prices and the automatic in¬ 
crease of taxes, significant tax rate reduc¬ 
tions have been enacted. A permanent safe¬ 
guard against bracket creep and Govern¬ 
ment profiteering on inflation—income tax 
indexing—has also been created. 

• Where Government had passively tol¬ 
erated the swift, continuous growth of auto¬ 
matic entitlements and had actively short¬ 
changed the national security, a long-over¬ 
due reordering of priorities has begun, enti¬ 


tlement growth is being checked, and the 
restoration of our defenses is underway. 



This dramatic progress in reordering 
fiscal policy has been paralleled by a similar 
redirection of monetary policy. The exces¬ 
sive, unsustainable, and eventually ruinous 
growth of money and credit of the past 
decade has been curbed. The inflation 
spiral has been broken. The growth of 
prices is slowing down. Peoples’ savings are 
beginning to flow out of unproductive spec¬ 
ulation, tangible assets, and other inflation 
hedges back into the Nation’s financial arte¬ 
ries where they will be available to power 
economic recovery, more jobs, and growing 
incomes and opportunities. 


THE BUDGET TOTALS 

[In billions of dollars] 



1981 

actual 

1982 

estimate 

1983 

estimate 

1984 

estimate 

1985 

estimate 

Budget receipts. 

599.3 

657.2 

626.8 

725.3 

666.1 

757.6 

723.0 

805.9 

796.6 

868.5 

Budget outlays. 

Surplus or deficit (—). 

-57.9 

-98.6 

-91.5 

-82.9 

-71.9 

Budget authority..... 

718.4 

765.5 

801.9 

858.0 

943.5 



In short, we are putting the false prosper¬ 
ity of overspending, easy credit, depreciat¬ 
ing money, and financial excess behind us. 
A solid foundation has been laid for a sound 


dollar, sustained real economic growth, last¬ 
ing financial stability, and noninflationary 
prosperity for all Americans. 

We are also moving to shackle the regula- 
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t° r y juggernaut that burdened production, 
consumed jobs, and diminished productivity 
growth. During the past year no significant 
new regulatory statutes were enacted and 
few major new regulations were imposed. 
Additions to the Federal Register declined 
by 23,000 pages. Benefit-cost analysis was 
made mandatory for regulations. Dozens of 
existing regulations were reviewed, modi- 
fied, or eliminated. Without taking into ac¬ 
count billions of dollars of savings from reg¬ 
ulations never formally proposed because of 
the changed climate our program has cre- 
ated, quantifiable one-time cost savings of 
oyer $3 billion and recurring annual savings 
of nearly $2 billion have been realized. And 
the effort has just begun. 

A Year of Historic Achievement 

These remarkable achievements are the 
cornerstones of our national economic re¬ 
covery program. They far exceed anything 
that the skeptics and critics ever dreamed 
possible just 1 year ago. They occurred be¬ 
cause the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government joined together to re¬ 
spond to the mandate of the American 
people and overcome the impediments that 
had paralyzed Washington for a decade. To¬ 
gether, we have launched a process of 
reform and change that can transform the 
course of events. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
i s the largest, most comprehensive, and 
most constructive tax bill ever adopted. 
With the cooperation of the Congress and 
support of the public, it was enacted in just 
5 months. It addressed and substantially 
remedied most of the tax system’s short¬ 
comings and disincentives that had accumu- 
lated over decades—distortions that were 
imposing an increasingly heavy toll on in¬ 
vestment, economic growth, and job cre¬ 
ation. 

• The penalty tax rate on investment 
income has been eliminated. By dropping 
the top rate from 70 to 50%, the attractive- 
ness of tax shelters will be reduced and the 
incentives for productive investment in 
stocks, bonds, new business ventures, and 
other financial assets will be increased. Our 
Nations capital will again flow to the 
growth of business and jobs rather than to 
the vendors of protection from punitive tax¬ 


ation. 

® Marginal tax rates have been signifi¬ 
cantly lowered for the first time in two dec¬ 
ades. The 23% across-the-board rate reduc¬ 
tion will mean $183 billion in lower taxes 
for individuals over the first 3 years. The 
financial reward for savings, work effort, 
and new production will stop diminishing 
and start rising once again. 

® Powerful new incentives for savings 
have been established. Beginning t hi s year, 
50 million workers will be eligible for the 
first time to set aside tax-free up to $2,000 
per year for Individual Retirement Ac¬ 
counts. The annual limit for existing Keogh 
and IRA investors will also be raised. By 
sharply altering the incentives for saving as 
opposed to consumption, a huge new flow 
of current income will be channeled toward 
restoring our productivity and lifting our 
national savings rate from last place in the 
industrial world. 

® The taxation of phantom corporate 
profits has also been significantly curtailed. 
The new accelerated cost recovery system 
will shorten depreciation periods to 5 years 
for machinery and 15 years for structures. 
This will permit fuller recovery of asset 
costs, a more valid accounting of taxable 
profits, and a reasonable after-tax return on 
investments for the first time in years. By 
eliminating the drastic under-depreciation 
provided in previous tax law, after-tax busi¬ 
ness cash flow will be increased by $10& 
billion this year and $211 billion over the 
next 6 years. This growing stream of funds 
for modernization, new machinery, new 
technology, new products, and new plants 
will revive our lagging productivity, restore 
our competitiveness in world markets, and 
spur the steady growth of jobs, production, 
and real incomes. 

® The confiscatory taxing of estates and 
inheritances has been halted as well. By 
raising the exemption to $600,000, by low¬ 
ering the rate to 50%, and by removing the 
limits on the marital deduction, 99.7% of all 
estates will eventually be exempt from 
estate taxation. Hard-working American 
farmers, small businessmen, investors, and 
workers can once again be confident that 
the sweat, sacrifices, and accumulations of a 
lifetime will belong to their heirs rather 
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than their Government. 

• Government profiteering on inflation 
has been abolished. Beginning in 1985, the 
individual income tax brackets, the zero- 
bracket amount, and the personal exemp¬ 
tion will be corrected annually for inflation. 
Bracket creep will never again systematical¬ 
ly plunder the rewards for production and 
effort. Government will never again use in¬ 
flation to take a rising share of the people’s 
income without a vote of their representa¬ 
tives. 



The past year’s achievements on spend¬ 
ing control and the reestablishment of 
budgetary discipline are no less impressive 
than the sweeping tax changes. For the first 
time ever, the Congress activated its central 
budgetary machinery and overcame the 
spending impulses of its fragmented parts. 
The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981 was a watershed in fiscal history—a 
giant step toward the restoration of fiscal 
discipline. By the accounting of its own 
Congressional Budget Office, spending will 
be $35 billion lower this year and about 
$130 billion lower over the next 3 years due 
to just one bill passed in only 5 months 
after having been considered by 30 
different committees, a bill that reduced, 
reformed or eliminated hundreds of pro¬ 
grams. The growth of budgetary outlays is 
at last being brought in line with the 
growth of the tax base and the national 
income. Excess spending commitments, un¬ 


necessary programs and overlapping activi¬ 
ties were meaningfully addressed in the 
Reconciliation Act for the first time in dec¬ 
ades. 

• As a result of congressional action in 
1981, the growth of entitlements will be 
reduced by $41 billion during the next 3 
years. For the first time, eligibility stand¬ 
ards for food stamps and student loans have 
been tightened. Unemployment benefits 
have been targeted to States where they 
are needed. Subsidies for non-needy stu¬ 
dents have been reduced in the school 
lunch program. Abuses of the medicaid, nu¬ 
trition, and AFDC programs have been cur¬ 
tailed, saving $14.4 billion over the next 3 
years. Overly generous and unaffordable 
twice-a-year cost-of-living adjustments for 
Federal retirees have been eliminated. The 
“uncontrollables” are being brought under 
control, and benefits have been retargeted 
where they are most needed. 

• Dozens of ineffective or counter-pro¬ 
ductive programs have been eliminated or 
reduced. The $4 billion make-work CETA 
public sector jobs program was abolished. 
Extravagant dairy subsidies have been cut 
substantially. The ineffective $700 million 
Economic Development Administration is 
being phased out. The Community Services 
Administration has been eliminated. An un¬ 
necessary $2 billion in Government subsi¬ 
dies for new energy supplies and technol¬ 
ogies has been cut. The excessively-funded 
impact aid program was substantially scaled 
back. In short, a long-overdue houseclean¬ 
ing of excess budgetary commitments was 
accomplished. 

• Inappropriate Federal subsidies have 
been withdrawn. Legislation to return Con- 
rail to the private sector has been enacted. 
The National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
has been privatized. Subsidies to the auto 
industry for new technology demonstrations 
have been eliminated. Operating subsidies 
to local mass transit systems are being 
phased out. Subsidies to exporters have 
been sharply curtailed. Subsidized disaster 
loans to financially viable businesses have 
been eliminated. 

• A major stride toward rationalizing the 
structure, reducing the cost, and increasing 
State and local flexibility in the Nation’s $91 
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billion grant-in-aid system has been en¬ 
acted. Fifty-seven narrow, redtape-ridden 
categorical grants programs have been re¬ 
placed with 9 block grants. The pages of 
regulation imposed on State and local gov¬ 
ernments have been reduced from over 300 
to 6, while the cost to the Federal budget 
has been reduced. 

• Total funding for nondefense discre¬ 
tionary programs has been reduced. After 
continuous growth for two decades, the 
budget cost of these programs will actually 
decline from $137 billion in 1981 to $130 
billion in 1982. 

• An impressive start at reducing fraud, 
waste, abuse, and unnecessary Government 
overhead was made. The President’s Coun¬ 
cil on Integrity and Efficiency, established 
to coordinate a Government-wide attack on 
fraud and waste, saved $2 billion in the last 
6 months of 1981 alone. A comprehensive 
effort to collect $33 billion in delinquent 
debts has been launched and will recover 
$1.5 billion in 1982 and $4.0 billion in 1983. 
These estimates include recoveries of delin¬ 
quent taxes due to the Internal Revenue 
Service. Federal nondefense employment 
has been reduced by 35,000 since January 
1981. The cost of Government travel, publi¬ 
cations, and consultants has been reduced 
substantially. 

At the same time that the Congress 
joined in these long-overdue efforts to pare 
back the size of the Federal budget and 
slow its momentum of growth, it has fully 
su PP or ted our ambitious but essential plan 
to rebuild our national defense. A year ago 
every component of military strength was 
flashing warning lights of neglect, under¬ 
investment, and deteriorating capability. 
Today, health is being restored. 

• Pervasive deficiencies in readiness—in¬ 
cluding too many units not ready for 
combat, too many weapons systems out of 
commission, too few people with critical 
combat skills, and too few planes and ships 
fully capable of their missions—are being 
corrected. Funds for operations and mainte¬ 
nance, including training and aircraft flying 
hours, have been boosted. Backlogs of 
combat equipment needing repair are 
being eliminated. Adequate supplies of 
spare parts necessary to support high oper¬ 


ating rates for training, as well as to provide 
war reserves, are being purchased. 

• The serious inadequacy in pay and 
benefits that threatened the all-volunteer 
force, caused an exodus of skilled personnel, 
and sapped morale throughout the armed 
services has been corrected. Last year’s 
14.3% pay increase has improved recruit 
quality, boosted reenlistment rates, stopped 
the drain of critical skills, and contributed 
to the dramatic revival of morale in our 
military services. End-strength goals are 
now being exceeded. In addition, the per¬ 
centage of recruits with higher test scores 
has risen in the past year. 

• Critical investments in conventional 
and strategic force modernization are now 
moving rapidly forward. A new bomber for 
early deployment and an advanced (Stealth) 
bomber for the 1990’s have been approved 
to retain our capability to penetrate Soviet 
air defenses. Development of a new, larger, 
and more accurate MX missile to preserve 
our land-based deterrent is proceeding. A 
5-year shipbuilding program including 133 
new ships and a total investment of $96 
billion—double the 5-year program of the 
previous administration—has been 
launched. Rapid production of new combat 
systems including the M-l Abrams tank, 
the AV-8B Marine Corps attack aircraft and 
the F/A-18 Navy tactical fighter have been 
approved. Improvements in our airlift and 
sealift forces to transport equipment and 
soldiers rapidly to counter military aggres¬ 
sion anywhere in the world, are moving for¬ 
ward. 

No Time To Retreat 

These achievements of the first year truly 
constitute a new beginning. In every major 
dimension of national strength and well¬ 
being we have launched the redirection of 
policy that was so desperately needed and 
so long overdue. We are ending the de¬ 
structive inflation and the financial disorder 
built up over a decade. We have removed 
the yoke of over-taxation from our workers 
and our business enterprises. We have 
begun to dismantle the regulatory strait- 
jacket that impeded our commerce and 
sapped our prosperity. And we have re¬ 
versed the dangerous erosion of our mili- 
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tary capabilities. 

The task before us now is a different one, 
but no less crucial. Our task is to persevere; 
to stay the course; to shun retreat; to weath¬ 
er the temporary dislocations and pressures 
that must inevitably accompany the restora¬ 
tion of national economic, fiscal, and mili¬ 
tary health. 

The correction of previous fiscal and 
monetary excesses has come too late to 
avert an unwelcome, painful, albeit tempo¬ 
rary business slump. In the months ahead 
there will be temptation to resort to pump¬ 
priming and spending stimulus programs. 
Such efforts have failed in the past, are not 
needed now, and must be resisted at every 
turn. Our program for permanent economic 
recovery is already in place. Artificial stimu¬ 
lants will undermine that program, not re¬ 
inforce it. 

Likewise, previous excesses in money and 
credit growth have resulted in financial 
strain in many regions and sectors of our 
national economy. The adjustment to lower 
inflation and a more moderate money and 
credit policy did not come soon enough to 
avoid interest rates and unemployment far 
higher than we would like, and that we are 
working to reduce. But these effects are 
temporary. They cannot be remedied by a 
return to rapid, unsustainable expansion of 
Federal spending and money growth, which 
would drive inflation and interest rates to 
new highs. Our hard-won gains in reducing 
inflation must be preserved and extended— 
because permanent reduction of interest 
rates and unemployment is impossible if the 
fight against inflation is abandoned, just 
when it is being won. 

Similarly, our budget deficits will be large 
because of the current recession, and be¬ 
cause it is impossible in a short period of 
time to correct the mistakes of decades. But 
our incentive-minded tax policy and our 
security-based defense programs are right 
and necessary for long-run peace and pros¬ 
perity, and must not be tampered with in a 
vain attempt to cure deficits in the short- 
run. The answer to deficits is economic 
growth and indefatigable efforts to control 
spending and borrowing. These principles 
we dare not abandon. 


The Deficit Problem: Its Origins 

Despite the new course we have charted 
and the gains we have achieved, the voices 
of doubt, retreat, and rejection are begin¬ 
ning to rise. They conveniently forget that 
the present business slump was not caused 
by our program but is the result of the 
accumulated burdens of past policy errors, 
which we have taken action to redress. 
They fail to comprehend that our spending 
cuts and tax reductions were not designed 
to redistribute the output of a stagnant 
economy, but to revive the economy's 
growth and to increase its size—for the job¬ 
less as well as the affluent, for those who 
aspire to get ahead as well as those who 
have already arrived. 

Increasingly, the larger budget deficits 
that we unavoidably face are offered as evi¬ 
dence that our entire course should be re¬ 
charted. The matter of budget deficits, 
therefore, must be addressed squarely. We 
must fully comprehend why they have 
grown from our original projections, why 
they may remain with us for some time to 
come, what dangers they pose if not vig¬ 
orously combatted and what steps we can 
and must take to steadily reduce their size 
and drain on our available savings. 

Our original plan called for a balanced 
budget in 1984. Balance is no longer 
achievable in 1984, but the factors that 
have postponed its realization are neither 
permanent nor cause for abandoning the 
goal of eventually living within our means. 

In the near term, the most important set¬ 
back to our budgetary timetable is the re¬ 
cession now underway. During 1982, re¬ 
ceipts will decline by $31 billion and out¬ 
lays rise by $8 billion due to the fall-off of 
business activity and the increase of unem¬ 
ployment-related payments. This factor 
alone accounts for nearly all of the differ¬ 
ence between the $45 billion 1982 deficit 
we projected last year and our current esti¬ 
mate of $98.6 billion. 

While the recession will end before this 
fiscal year is over, its budgetary impact will 
spill over for many years into the future. It 
will take time for the unemployment rate 
to come down and safety net payments to 
diminish. The growth of receipts will recov¬ 
er, but not at the levels previously project- 
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ed. This will add billions to deficits for 1983 
and 1984. 

The second major factor widening the 
deficit projection is interest payments on 
our trillion dollar debt. Here we are being 
penalized doubly for the misguided policies 
of the past. 

The discredited philosophy of spend and 
spend, borrow and borrow, saddled us with 
a permanent debt burden of staggering di¬ 
mensions. This year’s interest payment of 
$83 billion exceeds the size of the entire 
Federal budget as recently as 1958. 

In addition, past fiscal, monetary, and 
credit excesses have resulted in temporarily 
high interest rates—rates that will come 
down, but only as inflation abates, private 
and public financing practices adjust, and 
long-term confidence rebuilds. Since 
market confidence has been so badly 
shaken by runaway inflation and interest 
rates in the past 3 years, it is apparent that 
interest rates over the next several years 
will fall less rapidly than we had originally 
anticipated. Between the huge inherited 
base of national debt, the higher interest 
rates, and the large prospective additions to 
the national debt in the next several years, 
our total debt service costs will rise substan¬ 
tially. 

Interest payments on the debt will 
exceed our original projections by $18 bil¬ 
lion in 1982, $32 billion in 1983, and $182 
billion over 1982-86 taken as a whole. The 
interest rate/debt service factor, then, con¬ 
stitutes a major source of the setback to our 
budget timetable. But let us be clear about 
its origins: it arises primarily from a legacy 
of past excesses, not from a shortfall in our 
current budget control efforts, nor from a 
flaw in our overall program. 

The third and most important factor con¬ 
tributing to the growth in deficit projec¬ 
tions is quite simply the ironic by-product 
of our rapid and decisive success in bring¬ 
ing down the rate of inflation. Our econom¬ 
ic forecast last February projected a 9.5% 
inflation rate in calendar year 1981 and a 
further decline to 7.7% in 1982. This pro¬ 
jection was scorned by many as too rosy just 
1 year ago. Yet the actual inflation rate in 
1981 turned out to be lower than our pro¬ 
jection, and the inflation decline this year 
and next year almost certainly will exceed 


our earlier projections. 

This is welcome news to every American 
and we have adjusted our inflation forecast 
accordingly. But lower rates of price in¬ 
crease also mean lower inflation compo¬ 
nents in wages and incomes and a reduced 
flow of inflation-swollen tax receipts to the 
Treasury. 

This point is not merely academic. Over 
the next 5 years, our forecast projects a 
9.9% average rate of growth in nominal 
GNP reflecting a steady fall of inflation to 
about 4%% by 1987. If nominal GNP 
growth were just 2% higher each year, re¬ 
flecting a continuation of higher inflation, 
Federal receipts would be enlarged by the 
staggering sum of $353 billion over the 5 
years. On paper, at least, the budget would 
be nearly balanced in 1987 rather than 
more than $50 billion in deficit. 

But if the last decade offers any lesson, it 
is that we cannot inflate our way to budget 
balance. Indeed, every budget from 1975 
forward projected a balanced budget 2 
years into the future and growing surpluses 
in the out-years. Not one of these surpluses 
materialized for a very compelling reason: 
the monetary excesses needed to finance 
inflationary growth of wages and incomes 
are the enemy of savings, investment, real 
economic growth, and fundamental business 
confidence and financial stability. They lead 
to the kind of pervasive economic break¬ 
down that we experienced during 1979- 
81—a breakdown that swells Government 
spending, interrupts the flow of receipts, 
and causes prospective budgetary surpluses 
to vanish in a flow of red ink. 

Thus, we cannot and will not pursue the 
will-o’-the-wisp of reflation nor the phan¬ 
tom of future budget surpluses premised on 
a continuance of high inflation. 

Instead, we must recognize that for a 
period of time, success in our unyielding 
battle against inflation will appear to work 
against our goal of a balanced budget. Thus, 
while our current revenues will reflect the 
decline of inflation today, part of our cur¬ 
rent outlays will reflect the higher rates of 
inflation in years past. This is especially true 
in the case of some $249 billion in indexed 
programs. Generally, the inflation rate used 
to adjust indexed benefits lags a year or 
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more behind the current payment period. 
During 1983, for example, an inflation rate 
of 6.5% is projected, but cost-of-living ad¬ 
justments to social security and other pro¬ 
gram benefits will be 8.1% based largely on 
the actual inflation experience of 1981. 
Much the same is true of the $96.4 billion 
in debt service for 1983. Some part of that 
will reflect the higher cost of debt securities 
issued in 1980-82 when inflation and inter¬ 
est rates will have been higher than is now 
projected for 1983. 

Thus, the conquest of inflation will con¬ 
tribute to budgetary imbalance for some 
years to come. But these deficits will prove 
manageable if we understand why we have 
them and redouble our efforts to reduce 
them. 

The final factor contributing to the wors¬ 
ening of the deficit outlook is that all of the 
budget savings we had planned for last year 
were not actually achieved. Most important¬ 
ly, our plan to ensure the short- and long- 
run solvency of social security was discard¬ 
ed by the Congress. In an effort to elimi¬ 
nate partisanship and facilitate movement 
toward a constructive solution, our reform 
proposal has been withdrawn in favor of a 
bipartisan commission charged with devel¬ 
oping a plan to rescue the social security 
system by next fall. I am confident that the 
commission will do just that, but in the 
meanwhile our outlay projections must be 
increased by $6 billion in 1983 and $18 
billion for 1987. 

Likewise, the Congress failed to adopt all 
of the reforms we proposed for medicaid, 
guaranteed student loans, food stamps and 
other entitlements. Without further action, 
about $4 billion would be added to the 
1983 deficit in these areas alone. Whil$ 
major and unprecedented action was taken 
to curb the growth of entitlements last year, 
the shortfall is still substantial. Entitlement 
reforms not acted upon by the Congress last 
year will add nearly $20 billion to the defi¬ 
cit over the next 3 years. When this is com¬ 
bined with substantial added outlays for 


farm subsidies and for discretionary pro¬ 
grams that were not reformed, it is clear 
that the task of budget control is far from 
complete. 

The Budget Deficit in Perspective 

Taken together, the effects of recession, 
higher interest rates, declining inflation, 
and incomplete congressional action will 
mean high, continuing, and troublesome 
Federal budget deficits. Constant vigilance 
and relentless efforts to pare back future 
spending and borrowing will be imperative 
to ensure that they are not permitted to 
worsen and add further pressure to finan¬ 
cial markets and interest rates. 

Nevertheless, three features of these high 
deficit numbers must not be lost sight of 
even as we seek eventually to eliminate 
them. 

First, even the 1982 deficit of $98.6 bil¬ 
lion is not unprecedented in the context of 
a recession and recovery cycle. Relative to 
the present size of the U.S. economy, the 
budget deficit would have been $94 billion 
for 1975, followed by deficits of $139 bil¬ 
lion, $91- billion and $97 billion in the next 
3 years, respectively. 

Second, these deficits reflect the excess 
spending commitments of past rather than 
new spending programs with potential to 
grow in the future. That means that by re¬ 
maining firm in our efforts to reduce waste 
and excess, reform entitlements, reduce low 
priority spending, and gradually return do¬ 
mestic programs back to State and local 
governments, the gap between spending 
subject to firm fiscal discipline and rev¬ 
enues being lifted by steady economic ex¬ 
pansion will gradually diminish. 

Finally, the share of GNP taken in taxes 
will be substantially lower and the incen¬ 
tives for savings markedly stronger. This ex¬ 
pansion of the total savings supply will in¬ 
crease our capacity to absorb deficits and 
give us additional time to work toward their 
elimination. 
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$239 Billion Deficit Reduction Plan 

The prospect of high deficits during the 
transition to strong economic growth and 
low inflation contains a profound warning: 
any relaxation of our budget control efforts, 
any backsliding to spending politics as usual, 
any retreat to time-worn excuses about “un- 
controllables”—that results in spending 
growth significantly above our projections, 
will mean a serious threat to the progress of 
our entire economic recovery program. 
There is precious little margin for shirking 
or diluting the task the American people 
have charged us with. That task is nothing 
less than a constant, comprehensive, cease¬ 
less search for ways to reduce the size of 
Government and the future growth of its 
spending. 

The 1983 budget I am presenting to the 
Congress faithfully adheres to that mandate. 
If all proposed measures are adopted, the 
prospective deficit will be reduced by $56 
billion next year, $84 billion in 1984, and 
$99 billion in 1985. In short, the budget this 
year represents much more than simply a 
tabulation of accounts or a compilation of 
spending decisions, large and small. Instead, 
it represents a far-reaching, resourceful, and 
integrated blueprint for reducing the pro¬ 
spective deficit by $239 billion over the 
next 3 years. It is a bold action plan that, if 
faithfully implemented, can cut the pros¬ 
pective deficits over that period by nearly 
50%. 


Our plan for deficit reduction consists of 
five parts. It addresses each area of the 
budget where actions to reduce the gap be¬ 
tween spending and revenues are possible 
and desirable. 

The first area concerns nonsocial security 
entitlements. Despite the heartening prog¬ 
ress we made toward reform last year, the 
cost of these automatic spending programs 
will rise to $201 billion in 1983 without 
further action. This figure compares to only 
$119 billion in 1979. 

Thus, our 1983 budget proposals continue 
the objective set out previously: to reduce 
the swift growth of automatic entitlements 
while preserving benefits for the truly 
needy. If acted upon fully by the Congress, 
these new reform measures will save $12 
billion next year and $52 billion over the 
next 3 years. They include new steps to 
tighten eligibility, reduce errors and abuse 
and curtail unwarranted benefits in the wel¬ 
fare, medical, and nutrition programs. The 
explosive growth of medical programs— 
16.7% per year since 1978—will be con¬ 
tained with tighter reimbursement stand¬ 
ards for providers, modest copayment re¬ 
quirements for medicaid beneficiaries, and, 
later in the year, a comprehensive plan to 
reform the health care reimbursement 
system and provide new cost control incen¬ 
tives for all participants. We have also pro¬ 
posed measures to target guaranteed stu¬ 
dent loans better to those with financial 
need and to limit the cost growth of Feder¬ 
al military and civilian retirement pro¬ 
grams. 

Nevertheless, let me be clear on this 
point. Our administration has not and will 
not turn its back on our elderly or needy 
citizens. Under our new budget, funding for 
social insurance programs will be more than 
double the amount spent only 6 years ago. 
For example, the Federal Government will 
subsidize 95 million meals every day. That 
is one of every seven of all meals served in 
America. Headstart, senior nutrition pro¬ 
grams, and child welfare programs will not 
be cut from the levels we proposed last 
year. 

The second component of our deficit re¬ 
duction plan covers domestic discretionary 
and other programs for purposes ranging 
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from agricultural research to housing subsi- 
dies and manpower training. Our proposed 
savings here total $14 billion next year and 
$76 billion oyer the next 3 years. 

These savings measures involve two es¬ 
sential principles. First, where programs are 
unnecessary, can be better targeted or can 
be significantly streamlined, we have pro¬ 
posed substantial reductions. Our proposals 
to convert the fragmented and wasteful 
CETA training program to a block grant, to 
target low-income energy assistance to the 
colder States where it is needed, to com¬ 
bine the WIC program with the child and 
maternal health block grant, and to further 
reduce subsidies to business for energy 
technology development and commercial¬ 
ization are all examples of this principle. 

The other principle governing discretion¬ 
ary programs is that we have generally not 
provided inflation allowances for them. This 
will provide a powerful incentive to reduce 
overhead, waste, and low-priority activities 
and ensure that the money we spend for 
many worthwhile purposes in the areas of 
education, transportation, community de¬ 
velopment, and research is utilized in the 
most efficient and productive manner possi¬ 
ble. Our deficit problem is simply too 
severe to permit business as usual to 
continue any longer. 

The third component of the deficit reduc¬ 
tion program involves user fees, or more 
appropriately, the recovery of costs borne 
by the taxpayers generally, but that pre¬ 
dominantly benefit a limited group of busi¬ 
nesses, communities or individuals. Total 
savings would amount to $2.5 billion in 
1983 and $10 billion over the next 3 years. 

While the Congress made great strides on 
most of our proposed budget cuts last year, 
the user fees proposals were a noticeable 
and disappointing departure from this pat¬ 
tern. The case for action now is even 
stronger than it was last year. With sacri¬ 
fices required of almost every beneficiary of 
Federal programs, it is simply inexcusable 
and intolerable that yacht owners escape 
without paying even a small part of the 
Coast Guard services; or that commercial 
and general aviation are not paying the cost 
of the air traffic control system that ensures 
their safety; or that ship and barge opera¬ 
tors do not pay a fair share of the costs of 


waterways maintained by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Our user fee package corrects 
these and similar shortcomings in current 
budget policy and will contribute signifi¬ 
cantly toward reducing the deficit. 

The fourth part of the plan is aimed at 
the executive branch and the most inexcus¬ 
able of all forms of spending: lax manage¬ 
ment, the toleration of fraud and abuse, the 
failure to recover debts owed the Govern¬ 
ment or to dispose of properties it does not 
need, and outdated, inefficient, procure¬ 
ment practices. 

Our fiscal plan has always assumed that 
our new management would take hold, and 
that savings would be possible in areas we 
have simply never looked at before. After 1 
year, our new mangement team has indeed 
taken hold, the results to date have been 
impressive, and our plans for future savings 
are bold and farreaching. All told, these ef¬ 
forts will reduce the budget deficit by $20 
billion next year and $68 billion over the 
next 3 years. 

We will collect the debts we are owed 
and the taxes we are due. New legislation 
will be needed in some cases, but much of 
these savings will flow from tighter, more 
aggressive management throughout execu¬ 
tive branch agencies. 

Likewise, we will move systematically to 
reduce the vast Federal holdings of surplus 
land and real property. It is estimated that 
the Federal Government owns approxi¬ 
mately 775 million acres, and 405,000 build¬ 
ings, covering about 2.6 billion square feet. 
Some of this real property is not in use and 
would be of greater value to society if trans¬ 
ferred to the private sector. During the 
next 3 years we will save $9 billion by shed¬ 
ding these unnecessary properties while 
fully protecting and preserving our national 
parks, forests, wildernesses and scenic areas. 

Our management efforts will also be di¬ 
rected toward the more cost-effective pro¬ 
curement of the goods and services re¬ 
quired by the Federal Government. The 
changes we seek will increase competition 
for the Government’s business, reduce and 
simplify paperwork and regulations, and de¬ 
velop better standards for our procurement 
processes and personnel. Over time these 
efforts will yield large outyear savings not 
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included in the budget totals. 

Finally, our emphasis thus far has been on 
reducing excessive tax rates and shrinking 
the Government’s take from the paychecks 
of workers and the profits of business. On 
that principle we will not waver. But that 
does not mean unintended loopholes should 
go uncorrected, that obsolete tax incentives 
should be continued, or that profitable busi¬ 
ness should not contribute at least some 
minimum fair share to the cost of financing 
Government. Thus, our deficit reduction 
plan includes $34 billion over the next 3 
years in additional receipts from new initia¬ 
tives in these areas. 

About one-third of this total is attributa¬ 
ble to our proposal to strengthen the mini¬ 
mum corporate tax, and a substantial share 
of the other tax revisions will also affect 
business. In every case, these measures in¬ 
volve the collection' of a tax that is owed 
now or that was intended by the Congress, 
or elimination of incentives that are no 
longer needed due to the sweeping reform 
of business taxation contained in the Eco¬ 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. 

These new proposals will have no adverse 
impact on our economic recovery program, 
are fair and equitable, and will contribute 
significantly to the reduction of future defi¬ 
cits. 

Continuing the Restoration of National 
Defense 

Our 1983 budget plan continues the 
effort begun last year to strengthen our mil¬ 
itary posture in four primary areas: strategic 
forces, combat readiness, force mobility, 
and general purpose forces. 

A thorough 8-month review of U.S. strate¬ 
gic forces and objectives preceded my deci¬ 
sion this past October to strengthen our 
strategic forces. The review found that the 
relative imbalance with the Soviet Union 
will be at its worst in the mid-1980’s and 
hence needs to be addressed quickly. It also 
concluded that the multiple protective 
structure basing proposal for MX did not 
provide long-term survivability since the 
Soviets could counter it (at about the same 
cost) by simply deploying more warheads. 

In addition, our review pointed to serious 
deficiencies in force survivability, endur¬ 
ance, and the capability to exercise com¬ 


mand and control during nuclear war. Cur¬ 
rent communications and warning systems 
were found to be vulnerable to severe dis¬ 
ruption from an attack of very modest scale. 

The 1983 budget funds programs to cor¬ 
rect these deficiencies. The 1983 strategic 
program of $23.1 billion, an increase of $6.9 
billion over 1982, provides for both near- 
term improvements and longer-term pro¬ 
grams. These initiatives include: 

• Early deployment of cruise missiles on 
existing bombers and attack subma¬ 
rines. 

• Acquisition of a new bomber (the B- 
1B) and development of advanced 
technology (Stealth) bomber for de¬ 
ployment in the 1990’s to provide a 
continued capability to penetrate 
Soviet defenses. 

• Development and procurement of a 
new, larger, and more accurate land- 
based missile, the MX. 

• Continued deployment of Trident bal- 
-listic missile submarines to strengthen 
the sea-based leg of our strategic deter¬ 
rent. 

Longer-term programs include: develop¬ 
ment of a survivable deployment plan for 
the MX missile, development of a new sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile, continued 
improvements in the survivability of warn¬ 
ing and communications systems, and im¬ 
provements in strategic defenses against 
both bomber and missile attacks. 

The 1983 budget provides $114.3 billion 
in operations and military personnel costs, 
an increase of over $13 billion from the 
1982 level to improve the combat readiness 
of our forces. 

Today a major conflict involving the 
United States could occur without adequate 
time to upgrade U.S. force readiness. Our 
concerns with military readiness reflect 
both the long lead time required to procure 
sophisticated equipment (both parts and fin¬ 
ished equipment) and past failures to pro¬ 
vide adequate peacetime support for 
combat units. We cannot wait for a period 
of rising tensions before bringing forces up 
to combat readiness. 

My program will continue to bolster 
combat readiness by increasing training, op¬ 
erating rates, and equipment support. 
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There will be increased aircraft flying hours 
and supply inventories. In addition, back¬ 
logs of combat equipment and real property 
awaiting maintenance will be reduced. Also, 
the 1983 budget will provide levels of mili¬ 
tary compensation that will improve the 
readiness and capability of the All Volun¬ 
teer Force. 

Current U.S. mobility forces cannot move 
the required combat or combat support 
units fast enough to counter effectively mil¬ 
itary aggression in Europe, Korea or in the 
Southwest Asia/Persian Gulf region. For ex¬ 
ample, at present only a small light combat 
force could be moved rapidly to the South¬ 
west Asia region. Major mobility shortages 
include wide-body military cargo aircraft; 
fast logistics ships; and prepositioned ships 
and associated support equipment. Elimina¬ 
tion of these shortages is an essential first 
step toward improving U.S. military capabil¬ 
ity during the first 30 days after the begin¬ 
ning of a crisis. 

The 1983 budget provides $4.4 billion for: 

• Initial procurement of a fleet of im¬ 
proved C-5 cargo aircraft, and addi¬ 
tional KC-10A tanker/cargo aircraft 
that will double our wide-bodied mili¬ 
tary airlift capability by the 1990’s. 

• Continued upgrading of existing C-5A 
aircraft to extend their effectiveness 
beyond the year 2000. 

• Conversion of four additional fast logis¬ 
tic ships that will provide the capabili¬ 
ty to move heavy combat forces rapid¬ 
ly. 

• Chartering a fleet of supply ships that 
can be stationed with equipment and 
supplies in Southwest Asia to reduce 
the time required for deployment of 
heavy forces. 

In the last decade, the Soviet Union intro¬ 
duced large quantities of highly capable, 
new-generation tactical equipment includ¬ 
ing combat ships, tanks and aircraft, which 
must be countered by modernized U.S. 
forces. Also, the traditional U.S. superiority 
in system quality has been considerably nar¬ 
rowed, making Soviet quantitative advan¬ 
tages more serious. The Soviet military 
force buildup has increased the risk that 
they may rely on military power to support 
their foreign policy goals. For the U.S. to 


maintain, in concert with our allies, suffi¬ 
cient conventional forces to deter potential 
aggression, our forces must be provided 
with adequate numbers of new, modern 
tactical equipment. 

My 1983 budget includes $106.2 billion 
for general purpose forces (including both 
operations and investment), an $18 billion 
increase over 1982. A key initiative is an 
expanded shipbuilding program. The 
United States, dependent on open seas for 
commerce and military resupply, must have 
the naval capability to maintain control of 
vital sea lanes. While our‘naval forces have 
declined from the mid-1960 , s, the Soviets 
have in existence or under construction 
eight new classes of submarines and eight 
new classes of major surface warships, in¬ 
cluding nuclear-powered cruisers and new 
aircraft carriers. 

The budget provides an $18.6 billion 
shipbuilding program including full funding 
for two nuclear-powered aircraft carriers, to 
be constructed during 1983-87. Other ships 
included in my 1983 program are three 
large cruisers equipped with an advanced 
air defense system; two nuclear-powered 
attack submarines; two frigates for convoy 
protection and four mine countermeasure 
ships to improve fleet capability to operate 
in mined waters. My longer term objective 
is to increase the deployable battle force 
from 513 ships in 1982 to over 600 by the 
end of the decade. 

In addition, the budget provides for in¬ 
creased production of ground and tactical 
air force weapons. Production rates will be 
increased for a variety of new systems such 
as the M-l Abrams tank, light armored ve¬ 
hicles, and the AV-8B Marine Corps attack 
aircraft. 

All of this will be done with a major 
reform of the acquisition process and vastly 
improved management of defense oper¬ 
ations, which will save $51 billion by 1987. 
In a continuing fight against fraud, waste, 
and inefficiency, the Secretary of Defense 
has appointed an Assistant for Review and 
Oversight and a Council on Integrity and 
Management Improvement. 

Revitalization of American Federalism 

The Constitution provides clear distinc- 
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tions between the roles of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and of the States and localities. In 
their wisdom, our founding fathers pro¬ 
vided for considerable flexibility so that in 
following centuries these responsibilities 
could be adapted to new conditions. But in 
recent years we have not adapted well to 
new conditions. We have created confusion 
as to who is responsible for what. During 
the past 20 years, what had been a classic 
division of functions between the Federal 
Government and the States and localities 
has become a confused mess. Traditional 
understandings about the roles of each level 
of government have been violated. 

Governments at all levels have had and 
will continue to face various problems. But, 
as Governor of California, I learned that a 
problem in one part of the country does not 
automatically mean that we need a new 
Federal program in all 50 States. Yet that is 
what has happened. 

In 1964, total Federal grants to State and 
local governments were $10 billion. By 
1980, total Federal grants to States and lo¬ 
calities exceeded $90 billion, meaning that 
18% of Federal tax receipts were being 
passed through to States and localities for 
one reason or another. However, these 
funds were not passed through entirely be- 
nignly. Attached to them were Federal 
rules, mandates, and requirements. This 
massive Federal grantmaking system has 
distorted State and local decisions and 
usurped State and local functions. 

I propose that over the coming years we 
clean up this mess. I am proposing a major 
effort to restore American federalism. This 
transition over nearly 10 years will give 
States and localities the time they need to 
plan for themselves when and how to meet 
State and local needs that are now being 
met with Federal Government funds. My 
proposal will also make available to the 
States and localities the tax resources that 
would otherwise fund these programs by 
the Federal Government. 

In coming weeks, we will have intensive 
discussions with local and State officials, the 
Congress, and many others to hammer out 
a proposal I will soon send to the Congress. 
Essentially, I believe the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should assume full responsibility for 
the medicaid program which assures ade¬ 


quate health care for the poor. In contrast, 
financial assistance to the poor is a legiti¬ 
mate responsibility of States and localities. I 
am proposing, therefore, that the aid to 
families with dependent children (AFDC) 
and food stamp programs be turned over to 
the States. This swap will clarify responsibil¬ 
ities substantially because these programs 
will become the clear responsibility of one 
level of government or another. That re¬ 
sponsibility is now mixed. 

In addition, I propose that more than 40 
current grant-in-aid programs costing the 
Federal Government about $30 billion a 
year be turned back to the States and local¬ 
ities, along with the funds to pay for them. 
During the period 1984-87, these programs 
will be funded by a specially designated set 
of taxes to be used exclusively for financing 
this transition program. These taxes will be 
deposited in a fund that will belong to the 
States. Each State will be able to make its 
own decision on how rapidly to phase out 
the turnback programs. This is because 
each State will have two options: it may use 
its share of the federalism trust fund to re¬ 
imburse Federal agencies for continuing to 
carry out turnback programs, or it may ask 
that the programs be terminated and then 
use the funds directly for whatever pur¬ 
poses it desires. 

Beginning in 1987, the federalism trust 
fund will gradually be dissolved and the tax 
sources themselves will be made available 
to the States. 

The key to this program is that the States 
and localities make the critical choices. 
They have the time to make them in an 
orderly way. A major sorting out of Federal, 
State and local responsibilities will occur, 
and the Federal presence and intervention 
in State and local affairs will gradually di¬ 
minish. 

Conclusion 

While some administration proposals have 
been turned down, turned aside, or com¬ 
promised by the Congress, the overall as¬ 
sessment of the past year’s action on the 
budget is heartening. Cooperation, support, 
goodwill, and a genuine sense of national 
purpose have enabled us to make signifi¬ 
cant progress in setting the Federal Gov- 
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emment’s affairs in order and America on 
the road to economic recovery. 

I urge the Congress to approach the new, 
or renewed, proposals in this budget in the 
same spirit and with the same goodwill as it 
did my proposals of a year ago. Much has 
been accomplished. This budget proposes 
that more be done. 

The proposals set forth in this budget will 
not be accepted readily. They are a second 
challenging installment of a politically diffi¬ 
cult, yet necessary, program. In their specif¬ 
ics, these proposals will undoubtedly be al¬ 
tered by the Congress. The general direc¬ 
tion we must travel, however, is clear. I 
urge the Congress to weigh these budget 
proposals thoughtfully, and to join me, and 


my administration, in a constructive effort 
to curb the growth of Federal spending and 
to provide for the Nation’s security. We 
must, in the end, roll up our sleeves, face 
our responsibilities squarely, and persevere 
at the unending task of setting, and keep¬ 
ing, the Nation’s affairs in order. 

Ronald Reagan 

February 8,1982. 

Note: The President's message is printed in 
the report entitled “Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1983 — Ex¬ 
ecutive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget ” (Government 
Printing Office). 


Remarks at a White House Luncheon for the National Hockey 
League All-Star Teams 
February 8, 1982 


The President. Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, welcome to the White House. It’s 
wonderful to have so many representatives 
of this magnificent sport here. 

It was a real thrill for me out there in the 
reception line to see Gordie Howe this 
afternoon. I remember my mother used to 
take me by the hand when I was a little 
boy— [laughter]. Gordie, would you believe 
I was a teenager? 

Well, ice hockey may once have been 
overlooked, but today, thanks to the dedica¬ 
tion of many of you right in this room, 
hockey is getting the attention it deserves. 

Last season, I understand that the attend¬ 
ance at National Hockey League games was 
nearly 12 million. But your sport stands for 
far more than numbers coming through the 
turnstile. The victory of the U.S. hockey 
team, the Olympic team over the Soviets at 
Lake Placid back in 1980, is a vivid 
memory cherished by the American people. 
And now 10 of those boys of Lake Placid 
are playing on National Hockey League 
teams. And one of them, Mike Ramsey, is 
with us today. And, Mike, congratulations 
for making the All-Star Team. 

Hockey has a long tradition of which we 


can all be proud. The Stanley Cup, for ex¬ 
ample, is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
sports trophy in North America. When I 
was a sportscaster back in the 1930’s, I re¬ 
member reporting the scores of the Chica¬ 
go Blackhawks. That was in the days when 
Taffy Abel, Lionel Connaker, and Chuck 
Gardner were playing for the Blackhawks. 
It’s always been a rough-and-tumble sport 
requiring a special breed of athlete. 

Some years back—and the younger ones 
here will never remember it—the Carnegie 
Foundation got interested in investigating 
what they thought was the overemphasis of 
sports in American colleges and universities. 
And Knute Rockne, the coach of Notre 
Dame at the time, was asked by his fellow 
coaches to represent them in presenting an¬ 
other side of the story to the Carnegie 
Commission. And in one of his appearances 
before that delegation, an academician said, 
“Well, Coach Rockne, football is”—that was 
the principal target—“is such a violent 
sport. Why couldn’t you have as much em¬ 
phasis on other sports less violent?” And 
Rockne said, “Like what?” And he said, 
“Hockey.” [Laughter] And Knute Rockne 
said, “Professor, I once suggested hockey to 
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the president of Notre Dame, and he said 
to me, no, Notre Dame will never back a 
game that puts a club in the hands of an 
Irishman." [Laughter] 

Over the years your sport has always 
been blessed with courageous and dedi¬ 
cated management. I’m happy that the Na¬ 
tional Hockey League chairman of the 
board, William Wirtz, and president, John 
Ziegler, were able to join us today. And 
while were recognizing management, we 
can’t leave out the name of Clarence 
Campbell, a man who kept this sport going 
for over 30 years. Clarence, a special thanks 
to you for all that you’ve done. 

Now, keeping a bunch of hockey players 
in line’s no easy job, so these fellows de¬ 
serve real credit. I remember doing a film 
called “Hell’s Kitchen’’ back in 1939, and it 
featured a group of delinquents called the 
Dead End Kids. They had come from New 
York and straight from the Bronx by way of 
a play called “Dead End,” and they were as 
wild off the screen as they were on. But in 
one sequence the movie called for dressing 
them up in hockey uniforms and skates and 
putting them out on the ice in Madison 
Square Garden. And I was out there on 
skates too as their coach. I have the deepest 
appreciation of how hard it is to keep peace 
on the ice. [Laughter] And I can under¬ 
stand why hours of fine sportsmanship are 
often overlooked because of maybe a few 
moments now and then when tempers get 
short. But hockey’s such a majestic contest, 
let’s hope that public attention will focus on 
the nobler aspects of that sport. 

The players with us today, for example, 
have been selected as the best of their pro¬ 
fession. I’m certain they stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the top athletes in the world. 
Washington has our own up-and-coming 
hockey team, and we’re more than pleased 
that our city’s been selected for the All-Star 
game. We wish each of you the best of luck. 

And yet, there’s something more impor¬ 
tant to America about hockey than athletic 
achievement and trophies. This rugged 
sport has cemented a bond between 
Canada and the United States, a bond that 
citizens of both countries should never 
overlook. Canadians and citizens of the 
United States are more than neighbors; 
we’re friends in the truest and deepest 


meaning and sense of that word. And 
there’s no doubt that this sport represents 
what is best about the relationship between 
our two nations. Citizens from both coun¬ 
tries compete together on the ice, cheer 
together in the stands for teams made up of 
young men from both sides of the 49th Par¬ 
allel. 

One of the latest sports heroes in this 
country is a modest young man from Ontar¬ 
io named Wayne Gretzky. Rumor has it, 
Wayne, that Washington has been trying to 
trade and get you here for the team. And I 
asked what Edmonton was getting in 
return, and they said two first-round picks 
and the State of Texas. [Laughter] But 
north of the border there are many fine 
people just like him, and we’re happy to 
have them as neighbors and friends. 

So, today, we salute all of you who make 
this wonderful game possible. Wish you luck 
in the contest tomorrow night. Thank you, 
and thank you for gracing this house in 
being here. God bless you. 

Mr. Ziegler. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can’t think and I don’t think 
Mr. Campbell could recall an honor that’s 
been paid to our sport and to our game 
than what you and your staff, in so gracious¬ 
ly inviting us to your house. On behalf of 
the League, all of the members, our All-Star 
players, everybody connected with hockey, 
Mr. President, thank you so much. 

When I heard that we had this gracious 
invitation, I suddenly had some recurring 
nightmares: I was here at this luncheon, 
and I kept breaking the china. [Laughter] 
And it wasn’t that I was worried about re¬ 
placing it; I was worried about the head¬ 
lines: “John Ziegler Leads Another NHL 
Act of Violence at the White House.” 
[Laughter] 

It would be presumptuous of me, Mr. 
President, to compare in any way our posi¬ 
tions, but I pick up the newspapers from 
time to time and get a lot of advice from 
our friends from the media, and I notice 
that you do too from time to time. [Laugh¬ 
ter] And I was reminded the other day how 
much the business of our friends in the 
media has changed. As a matter of fact, it 
was from one of the respected gentlemen 
of the media—they said, you know, at the 
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miracle of Christ, 20 years ago that would 
have been reported—with Christ walking 
on water—the headlines would have read, 
“Miracle: Christ Walks on Water.” But our 
friends today in the media and their busi¬ 
ness, that same event would be recorded, 
“Expose: Christ Can’t Swim.” [Laughter] 

You mentioned, Mr. President, that the 
Stanley Cup, which is awarded to these out¬ 
standing athletes who vie each year over a 
thousand games to have their name in¬ 
scribed on what I believe is the world’s 
oldest, and certainly the most respected 
professional trophy. We felt that the only 
way that we could come close to thanking 
you was to see that you got what these 
gentlemen worked so hard for, and that is a 
replica of our Stanley Cup. 

For a minute, if I may read the inscrip¬ 
tion: “Presented with respect and apprecia¬ 
tion to President Ronald Reagan by the 
Governors, players, and officials of the Na¬ 
tional Hockey League on the occasion of 


the 34th National Hockey League All-Star 
Game, Washington, D.C., February 8th, 
1982.” Mr. President. 

We had also heard of our President’s ac¬ 
tivity as a hockey player. At that time he 
wore the jersey of the New York Ameri¬ 
cans. Mr. President, we were concerned 
that perhaps that jersey had worn out, and 
so we’d like to present you with an All-Star 
jersey that will be worn by our teams in this 
contest and appropriately— [displaying the 
jersey with the name et Reagan ” and the 
number “/”] - 

The President Thank you all. 

I had heard the Stanley Cup was going to 
be—I thought it was the real thing. [Laugh¬ 
ter] And I was waiting anxiously to have it 
opened and displayed here. But both of 
these—I thank you very much, and I’m 
greatly honored and pleased to have them. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:28 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Remarks at a Rally for United States Senator David Durenberger in 
Bloomington, Minnesota 
February 8, 1982 


Governor, Senator Durenberger, and 
Penny, our Congressmen who are here-— 
Tom Hagedorn, Bill Frenzel, Vin Weber, 
and Arlan Stangeland—and an old friend 
who is right down here in front, known to 
all of us. Why don’t you stand up here? I 
know they would all recognize you when 
you do. Harold Stassen. I thank all of you 
for that Paul Bunyan welcome. 

I don’t know, perhaps it’s Paul Bunyan’s 
influence that causes so many tall tales to 
be told in Minnesota. Dave Durenberger 
tried to tell me that it’s been so cold that 
the walleyes jumped on the hooks just to 
get out of the water. [Laughter] Now, I 
didn’t believe that. [Laughter] Then he 
tried to tell me it’s been so cold that the 
Minnesota State bird is now a penguin. 
[Laughter] And I didn’t believe that. And 
then he tried to tell me that it’s been so 
cold here that the only place you can keep 
warm is at a Durenberger campaign rally. 


And that I believe. 

Dave, I was going to say something about 
you being a Paul Bunyan yourself, and then 
that connotation of maybe tall tales and ev¬ 
erything, I don’t want to take away any¬ 
thing from what you just previously said. 
[Laughter] I don’t want to infer that it 
might not—anyway, I appreciate it. 

But this Senator has spent at least 120 
days each year traveling through this State. 
He spends an average of 2% days a week in 
Minnesota and still maintains a voting 
record in the Senate of 95 percent. We’ve 
got some that have forgotten about going 
home. They now live in Washington, and 
they don’t have a voting record like that. If 
every public official served his State and 
the nation as well as Dave Durenberger, we 
could lick our problems in no time. 

He’s been especially helpful in our effort 
to reduce taxes and spending. You perhaps 
got that idea hearing him a few moments 
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ago. As a member of the Finance Commit¬ 
tee, he played a key role in such areas as a 
State tax reform so that family farms and 
businesses wouldn’t have to be sold just to 
pay that death tax. And I can tell you, he is 
serving Minnesota as an independent and 
conscientious member. 

Now, let me be honest and say that I may 
not always agree with Dave Durenberger— 
[laughter ]—but I always listen to him. He 
understands the kind of people you are. In 
some of my speeches, I have talked about 
neighbor helping neighbor. And when I say 
such things, some of the press look at me as 
if Fm talking Polynesian. Well, I wish those 
skeptics would put aside their big city news¬ 
papers and occasionally read the weekly 
Kirkhoven Minnesota Banner. If they had 
picked up the November 12th issue, they 
would have seen a story about 16 farmers 
who helped a fellow farmer who had been 
seriously injured in an automobile accident. 
They chopped and plowed 160 acres in 6 
hours to get his land in shape. They donat¬ 
ed their time, their callouses, and their 
e T u lpnient. Wives and friends provided the 
lunch. The people of Kirkhoven exemplify 
the true spirit of Minnesota. And so does 
Dave. 

I came to Minneapolis today just so I 
could tell the citizens of this State that I 
admire their Senator. I respect your values 
and your friendship. 

And now, having said that, I’m going to 
talk a little bit about some of the things 
you’ve probably been hearing about back 
there and what’s going on in Washington. 
In the days ahead, you’re going to be sub¬ 
merged with demagoguery about the ’83 
budget, which just was sent up to the Hill 
to Congress today. Demagoguery—the col¬ 
umnist and journalist Burnham once said 
that when even the most skillful surgeon 
operates on a Democratic politician, he 
cannot separate demagogic from solid tissue 
without causing the death of the patient. 
[Laughter] 

Now, in delivering that budget message, 
it was not easy for a conservative like 
myself to say that the deficit that we’re esti¬ 
mating for that year is going to be about 
$90 billion. And yet, this budget represents 
the lowest annual increase in spending by 
the Federal Government in 14 years. When 


we took office, spending was increasing at 
an annual rate of about 17 percent. In ’83, 
this budget, as adopted, as we’ve submitted 
it, that increase will be 4% percent. 

Now, you’re hearing all kinds of horror 
stories about the people that are going to 
be thrown out in the snow to hunger and 
die of cold and so forth. Let me just talk a 
little about this. Maybe the biggest mis¬ 
take—and we’re all guilty of it—is we’ve 
used the term “cutting the budget.” We 
haven’t cut a single budget. The budget in 
’83 is going to be bigger than the budget 
this year. This year’s budget is bigger than 
last year’s as it was bigger than the one 
before. So, there’s been no budget reduced 
beyond or below what the budgets have 
been before. We have been reducing the 
rate of increase that has been built in and 
that has been submitted to us for considera¬ 
tion in these budgets. Seventeen to four¬ 
teen— [applause] - 

The safety net—for those who must 
depend on the rest of us, like that injured 
farmer—is still there. The outlays for the 
elderly in 1983 will be double what they 
were as recently as 1978. The income assist¬ 
ance to the needy, not counting social 
security, which was $47 billion in 1980, will 
be more than $60 billion in the new 
budget. 

Our opponents have said that the only 
thing we must now do—they’re horrified by 
the thought of a deficit, and so, therefore, 
they say that we must increase the taxes. 
Forget this business of the tax cuts that 
we’ve put into effect and that we must do 
this, because we must not have that unbal¬ 
anced budget. We’ve only balanced one 
budget in the last 20 years, and their Con¬ 
gress has been in charge almost uninter¬ 
rupted in both Houses of the Legislature for 
the last 40 years. And we have known 
budgets consistently. 

I remember when Lyndon Johnson told 
us that he didn’t want to break the hun¬ 
dred-billion mark—-my, the good old days, 
the deficit was under a hundred billion dol¬ 
lars—didn’t want to break that, so he sub¬ 
mitted a budget that he said he had—lean 
and hard, and he had it down to $98 billion. 
And no one spoke up and reminded us at 
the end of the year that that $98 billion 
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budget had ended up costing $137 billion. 

In the last 6 months of 1980, the election 
months, when people were campaigning, 
the money supply suddenly increased by 
the highest rate in our history—13 percent. 
That was to stimulate the economy, because 
in 1979, what we now have, a recession, 
had begun to start. That—didn’t need that. 
That was a redundancy—“begun to start.” 
[Laughter] Well, it had. 

With that great increase in the money 
supply, the interest rates went to 21% per¬ 
cent. Inflation went to the neighborhood of 
14 percent. We knew in, just a couple of 
years before, the only time in the history of 
this country when we had double-digit in¬ 
flation in 2 years, back to back, and fol¬ 
lowed each other. The unemployment_ 

there were about 8 million unemployed in 
this country. And already there were spots 
in which you had to say “depression.” 

When we took office, there were places 
like Flint, Michigan, where the unemploy¬ 
ment rate was 20 percent, other communi- 
ties, almost as bad, but it was spotty. So, 
they didn’t see it as being like the world¬ 
wide and the nationwide depression that 
we’d had in the great thirties. But in that 
year of ’80, we had increased the taxes—in 
fact, in the 5 years preceding ’81, we had 
£h e biggest tax increases in our history, dou¬ 
bled the taxes, and, at the same time, we 
did all these other things, increased unem¬ 
ployment and increased inflation. Now, 
what makes them think that raising the 
taxes now will not do the same thing, that 
that is an answer, to go back to the same 
things that they’ve been doing, put the 
money supply on a rollercoaster, going up 
and going down, inflation skyrocketing. 

Well, today the interest rates are about 
15^4—well, there was a jump in some of the 
bank rates up a point or so, but they’re 
down from what they were when we start- 
ed.^ Inflation is down. And for the first time, 
we’re approaching single-digit inflation! 
And, yes, unemployment is up because of 
this recession. It’s the cruelest thing, I 
think, that can happen to people, when 
people who want to work and can find no 
work. 

But here’s why we believe that our tax 
program is their answer. This country in 
these recent years has had the lowest rate 


of savings of any of the great industrial na- 
lions on the part of our people because of 
our tax system. This country’s industrial ma¬ 
chine, which is now unable to compete with 
the other industrial nations, because we’ve 
had the lowest rate of investment in new 
machinery and plant and equipment—the 
average industrial plant and equipment in 
America is 17 years old. In Japan, it’s only 
10 years old. 

Just since August when the first slight 
phase of our program went into effect, 
there has been a definite increase in the 
percentage of the people’s earnings that is 
being saved. That will form the capital pool 
where industry and business can turn and 
get the money they need to expand and 
modernize and become once again compet¬ 
itive. We’re not being outcompeted because 
the American working man isn’t as good as 
any other. We’re being outcommitted, be¬ 
cause with the best working people in the 
world, we haven’t given them the tools 
they need to compete on the international 
scene. 

And already, we can tell you that that 
$90 billion deficit of 1983 will actually be 
smaller in proportion to the gross national 
product than the deficits were in ’75 to ’78, 
when we were coming out of that ’74, ’75 
recession. Those who opposed our plan and 
fought against it and, indeed, were saying 
that it had failed before it even started, 
which—the start, as I say, was last October 
1st—now they’re strangely quiet about 
those last 6 months when the increases took 
place in inflation and in tax rates and there 
were 8 million unemployed. We didn’t go 
to the present 9 million from full employ¬ 
ment. We were pretty well on our way 
there to begin with. 

Our plan is based on the idea that gov¬ 
ernment spending, the rate of increase in 
government spending, must be reduced 
until it comes down within the limit of the 
normal increase in our revenues that we 
gain from taxation. 

The second point is that we must have an 
economic program of taxes—as we have 
now—that will stimulate and offer incen¬ 
tives to the economy to broaden the base of 
the economy so that even the government 
wiU get the revenues it needs, but from 
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smaller assessments against each individual. 

And the third phase of it is thousands of 
regulations that have been passed over the 
last few decades conflicting, competing reg¬ 
ulations inflicted on local government, on 
State government, and on the private 
sector—unnecessary regulations, some you 
could laugh at, if they didn't hurt so much. 
Well, under the Vice President, we’ve had a 
task force working on those regulations. 
And already, as I said the other night in the 
State of the Union address, there are now 
23,000 fewer pages in the Federal Record 
[Federal Register], which lists the Federal 
regulations, than there were when we start¬ 
ed a year ago. And were going to do more. 

And we have a task force at work also on 
fraud and waste and extravagance in gov¬ 
ernment. When people say that our pro¬ 
grams, if we’re reducing the amount of 
money, with the increase needed for some 
of the social programs, we’re trying to get 
at the people who were never intended to 
participate in those programs in the first 
place, but who, through the conflicting Fed¬ 
eral regulations and loopholes, legally or 
technically are participating, and there is 
no real need for them to be helped at the 
expense of their neighbors. This is what 
we’re trying to do and to change. 

To give you an example of how much out 
there is to be found and how much we’re 
counting on in the coming year, our task 
force just with one foray—not a nationwide 
investigation of this as yet—has found that 
in one program, 8,500 recipients of benefits 
are still receiving those benefits, and they 
have been dead an average of 7 years. 
That’s why the other part of our program, 
which you can call the fourth point I pro¬ 
posed the other night, which is the federal¬ 
ism program to get government in at least 
40-odd programs back into the hands of 
local and State governments where it can 
be run properly by people closest to the 
scene and not mismanaged by the Federal 


Government. 

I’ve talked longer than I intended to, but 
I’m just going to say one more thing. A lot 
of the demagoguery you will hear will be 
about the fact of the defense budget, and if 
anything has to be cut, why don’t we cut 
that? We don’t cut it because that’s what’s 
been going on for the last several years, and 
it will take us until the middle of the 1980’s 
before we can even begin to come close to 
equating what the Soviet Union has built up 
to threaten us with. 

It is absolutely necessary that we restore 
that capacity to defend ourselves. And 
when I look at these young people down 
here—and I’m so happy to see them here 
and to participate—I just want to tell you 
one thing. When we build up our national 
defenses, it isn’t with the idea that some 
day you’re going to go fight a war. The idea 
in building them up is that we will be so 
strong that no other generation of young 
Americans will have to bleed their lives into 
foreign battlefields or beachheads some¬ 
place out in the oceans. 

I promise you one more thing—that as 
we build up our national defense, our na¬ 
tional security, we will not stop or let up 
one minute with getting those other fellows 
across the table from us and now talking 
legitimate arms reductions. 

Well, that’s all, except to tell you, you just 
confirm everything that Dave and I and the 
others there believe. You have to get about 
50 miles, at least, away from the Potomac 
River and the District to get back to the 
real world. 

God bless you. Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 5:40 p.m. in 
the Celebrity Room at the Carleton Dinner 
Theater. 

Prior to speaking at the rally, the Presi¬ 
dent attended a Durenberger for Senate re¬ 
ception, which was also held at the dinner 
theater. 
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Interview With Local Reporters in Bloomington, Minnesota, on 
Budget Issues and the Federalism Initiative 
February 8, 1982 


Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, welcome 
to Minneapolis/St. Paul, to Minnesota- 

The President. Thank you. Pleased to be 
here. 

Mr. Beckmann. -and to the airwaves of 

WCCO. We’re very grateful you’d take the 
time. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. President, the figure of 
$92 billion is an unfathomable figure. It’s 
almost inperceivable to us. We do know 
that to satisfy the deficit, to meet that defi¬ 
cit, the government’s going to have to 
borrow. That’s going to necessarily take 
away some borrowing availability of the 
newlywed looking for money to borrow for 
a home, for an automobile. 

You’ve asked the people to tough it out, 
to be patient on this kind of thing. How 
long would you expect the newly married 
couple to be patient? And I realize I’ve re¬ 
duced this to a simplistic term, but can you 
regard the question in that light, sir? 

The President I think they ought to— 
they started getting impatient quite some 
time ago- 

Mr. Moore. Yes, indeed. 

The President. -because this is not 

new, what has been happening to us. This 
has been the result of policies that were 
deliberately instituted sometime ago with a 
belief that they could control inflation. 

Mr. Moore. But how much longer, sir, can 
they wait? 

The President. All right. All we’re asking 
is——you know, the doctor just got here. And 
we’ve just begun to apply the medicine. 

Mr. Moore. But Mr. Stockman has said 
that it’ll be at least 1987 or through 1987 
before the budget can be balanced. 

The President. All right. But at the same 
time there’s this difference—that with our 
tax cuts and the increase in savings, which 
has already begun, you know—it doesn’t 
take much more than a 1- or 2-percent in¬ 
crease in savings to add billions and billions 
of dollars to the capital pool. The person 
that either buys an insurance policy or puts 
the money in a bank, in a savings account— 


that money is subsequently loaned, then, by 
the banks or the insurance companies, in¬ 
vested in industry, in growth, in mortgages, 
and so forth. And so, you have a pool of 
money that can probably handle the gov¬ 
ernment borrowing as well as the rest. 

But just to finish up on the answer is this: 
Those people who were advocating a tax 
increase as a method of trying to hold down 
the deficit—and remember, it never has— 
in all the years past we’ve had nothing but 
tax increases and the deficits, and the defi¬ 
cits grew bigger. What is the difference 
whether the government has to borrow the 
money from the people and take it out of 
private circulation, or take it out of circula¬ 
tion by taxes? Either way, the people are 
without the money. 

Mr. Moore. Are you counting, sir, on the 
people to use that 10 percent to put into 
IRA’s and other protective securities, and 
not spend the money? 

The President We already—some will 
spend it. There will be people who have 
long unmet needs. But we know also—and 
much earlier than we thought—remember 
that—and the present recession might have 
been mitigated greatly had we gotten what 
we originally asked for. We wanted a 10- 
percent cut in the income tax, retroactive 
to a year ago January. We finally—to com¬ 
promise, to get the bill at all, we finally had 
to cut to 5 percent instead of 10 in the first 
year. And then we retreated to July instead 
of the last January, and finally to October 
1st. 

So, for 1941 [1981] our tax cut has only 
amounted to 1% percent. And yet even 
with that, and even with only these 4 
months now since October, there is an in¬ 
crease in the rate of savings, and we’ve 
been—probably the lowest rate of almost all 
of the industrial countries in that. 

Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, a question 
about the current budget as it relates to 
your new federalism. There were the cuts 
or savings in domestic spending last year 
and more in your new budget proposal. 
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And last year there was a safety net, pro¬ 
grams that would protect the truly needy, 
and now more cuts or savings. Obviously, 
last year’s safety net is different from this 
year’s safety net. Where is that safety net 
now, and ultimately, in your new federalism 
plan, will it be the province of the States to 
establish that safety net? 

The President. No, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, I think, will be responsible for the 
standards, the basic standards. But the fed¬ 
eralism program, which would be phased in 
over an 8-year period—and this is one of 
the reasons I’m out in the country right 
now—we proposed a conceptual frame¬ 
work. That has to be fleshed out with spe¬ 
cifics as to how it’s going to operate. We are 
consulting with mayors, with Governors, 
with State legislators, with county execu¬ 
tives all over the country for their help. 
We’re not just saying, “Here’s a plan. Take 
a look at it. Do you like it?” And we’re 
getting their input as to how we can phase 
these more than 40 programs over to State 
and local control—a mandatory pass¬ 
through of those programs where the 
money should go on through to local gov¬ 
ernments, not just to the State level. 

And we believe that the savings will be 
tremendous, because trying to run these 
programs from the Federal level—and the 
Federal Government is never equipped to 
do that; the Constitution even provides 
against it—the Federal Government has 
tried to make rules and regulations that will 
fit Wyoming and Montana and Los Angeles 
and New York City, not recognizing the 
great diversity of this country. They Slso— 
and I say this as a Governor who for 8 years 
was implementing programs under the Fed¬ 
eral regulations—they with their redtape 
and with their regulations they impose ex¬ 
travagance on you. They so dictate the 
spending of every dollar that you have no 
leeway to say, “Well, this is a higher 
priority in this area, in this other program. 
We should be doing more of this and less of 
this.” You had no right to do that. You had 
to spend the money the way they told you 
to spend it. 

Mr. Beckmann. The safety net, though, 
the one that became so famous- 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Beckmann. -last year, and now 


with the additional cuts in your present 
budget, the safety net this year is something 
different than what it was last year. Is that 
accurate? 

The President No. And last year we 
promised that there had to be some $70 
billion more in cuts over the next couple of 
years, and this is one of the couple of years 
coming up—’83. 

No, we’re going to take care of the 
people who really must be helped and who 
have real need. What we are trying to do is 
give those who are administering the pro¬ 
grams the freedom to get rid of programs 
that don’t work or at the same time get rid 
of people who actually under the technical 
rules may be eligible but who do not have 
the need that justifies their being there. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. President, maybe I revert 
to my original question. How long would 
you expect the unemployed schoolteacher, 
of whom there will be about 8,000 in Min¬ 
nesota, how long would you expect them to 
wait? How long can their patience go? 

The President. Well, unfortunately—and 
as one who lived through of the Great De¬ 
pression, in fact entered the work force at 
the depths of the Great Depression as I did, 
there’s no one who feels more deeply than I 
do about the tragedy of unemployment. But 
I also, I hate to say this, with them listening, 
if you look back over the recessions, that 
the policies that we’ve known for the last 
few decades have brought us the ’70 de¬ 
pression [recession], the 1974 depression 
[recession], and the one that we had that 
began in ’79, this one. Unemployment is 
the last to come back. It is the slowest in 
coming back. But I believe that under our 
program we’re going to begin to see an 
economic turn along about the late spring 
or early summer. 

Mr. Moore. Sir, how would you expect 
industry to absorb these—and I’m talking 
about the unemployed middle class; I’m 
talking about the white-collar worker, the 
professional careers, the schoolteacher— 
how would you expect industry to absorb 
that great number? 

The President. Well, for one reason, were 
only operating at about 70 percent of ca¬ 
pacity now. When our economy expands to 
full production, a great many of our unem- 
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ployed are people who have been laid off 
now—plants that are standing there idle. 

Mr. Moore. Sir, how is the economy going 
to expand when the interest rates go up 
and companies don’t expand to take on 
these people? 

The President. But we think the interest 
rates are going to continue going down. 
There may be some fluctuation as there has 
been in the last few weeks—as there always 
is at the time of a recession—coming out of 
a recession. But remember, the interest 
rates were going up before we got here. 
The interest rates have started going down 
after we got here, and we think they’re 
going to continue to go down. 

Mr. Moore. When would you expect to 
see the first signs of recovery, the first hint? 

The President. Well, I think we’ve seen a 
few indicators right now. 

Mr. Moore. But with- 

The President. Not in unemployment, be¬ 
cause I believe that’s even going to get 
worse for a little while. But I would say that 
along about midyear and along about the 
spring, early summer, we’re going to see a 
turn—and an upward turn in the economy. 

Mr. Moore. Even though the budget has 
been projected into 1987 by Mr. Stockman, 
the deficit, that is, would not begin to show 
a recovery, the budget itself. 

The President. Because Mr. Stockman and 
I and all the others in the administration, 
by law, are forced to project deficits out 5 
years in advance. I will tell you now I don’t 
believe anyone can. I don’t believe in those. 
There are so many imponderables that we 
have complied with the law, but I will tell 
you that I did it knowing we don’t know 
what were talking about, nor does anyone 
else who tells you they’re projecting deficits 
5 years in advance. 

Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, let’s go 
back to your new federalism plan and how 
it’s going to affect the States. As you obvi¬ 
ously are aware, Minnesota is one of those 
States which does not enjoy a good financial 
picture right now. 

The President. I know. 

Mr. Beckmann. The legislature has re¬ 
cently patched up a 700-million-plus deficit. 
With the shift of government programs to 
the States, even with the trust fund, which 
you mentioned, it’s going to have a strong 


and a heavy impact on States like Minne¬ 
sota and the other north- 

The President. Not really. 

Mr. Beckmann. -States. 

The President. There are going to be no 
winners and no losers in this. We’re going 
to transfer the funds that are necessary to 
perform the programs. And the trade that 
we proposed, of the Federal Government 
taking Medicaid and in return them taking 
food stamps and the Aid to Dependent 
Children, was because the increase, annual 
increase in spending on Medicaid is several 
times greater than the increase in those 
other programs. So, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, by taking that program on, is going 
to relieve the States of an increased burden 
that will begin to be reflected in them 
having more of their own tax revenues as 
well as what we give them than they would 
have had, had they continued participating 
in Medicaid. 

Mr. Beckmann. Some members of your 
party don’t agree with those numbers, 
thinking that the 28 really may not be 
enough. Obviously- 

Mr. Moore. Well, the congressional lead¬ 
ers among your own party, sir, have ex¬ 
pressed pessimism about this. I believe Sen¬ 
ator Dole, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, himself said that the figures are 
totally unacceptable. How do you expect to 
win congressional support- 

The President. Well, I don’t think they 
fully understand yet. 

Now, we have been meeting already with 
Governors, mayors, and so forth, as I’ve told 
you. And those we’ve met with, their joy is 
expressed that this is something that for 30 
years they’ve been begging for. This was 
something that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in 1932 spoke of and said we must return to 
the States and local communities authority 
and autonomy that has been unjustly seized 
with the Federal Government, and I have— 
the mail that has come in to me from State 
legislators is unbelievable in their joy. I will 
be addressing the Iowa State Legislature to¬ 
morrow and the Indiana State Legislature 
later in the same day. 

Mr. Moore. You re expecting to win 
strong congressional support shortly? 

The President. Yes. Yes, although I must 
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tell you this: There are Members of Con- 
gress who resist giving up authority and 
power, and this, you must realize, this is just 
because it's the nature of a national govern- 
ment. No government in history has ever 
voluntarily reduced itself in size. And thats 
what were going to do to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Beckmann. Mr. President, thank you 
very much. 


The President. Well, thank you. Wish we 
had more time. 

Note: The interview began at 6:08 p.m. in 
the Las Vegas Room at the Carleton Dinner 
Theater. 

The President was interviewed by Curtis 
Beckmann of WCCO—AM and Dave Moore 
of WCCO-TV. 


Executive Order 12346—Synthetic Fuels 

February 81982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by Section 305(k) of the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act of 1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2095(k)), and having determined that 
the United States Synthetic Fuels Corpora¬ 
tion is established and fully operational con¬ 
sistent with the provisions of the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation Act of 
1980 (Public Law 96-294; 94 Stat. 633 et 
seq.), and to provide for an orderly transi¬ 
tion of synthetic fuel responsibilities from 
the Department of Energy to the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1 . No new awards for purchases 
or commitments for financial assistance 
shall be made under the provisions of Sec¬ 
tion 305 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Synthetic fuels projects or actions 
initiated by the Department of Energy 
shall, to the extent provided in the Supple¬ 
mental Appropriations and Rescissions Act, 
1980 (Public Law 96-304; 94 Stat. 880-881), 
transfer to the Corporation upon a majority 
vote of the Board of Directors of the Corpo¬ 
ration, and unexpended balances of the 
funds obligated for such projects shall be 
transferred to the Corporation to the extent 
such projects are transferred to the Corpo¬ 
ration. 


Sec. 3. The balance of the amounts not 
committed or not conditionally committed 
by the Department of Energy which were 
appropriated by Public Law 96-304 and 
Pubic Law 96-126 from the Energy 
Security Reserve to the Department of 
Energy are available as provided in the 
Supplemental Appropriations and Rescis¬ 
sions Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12; 95 Stat. 
48), to carry out the provisions of Title I of 
the Energy Security Act (Public Law 96- 
294; 94 Stat. 616 et seq.). 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12242 of Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1980 is revoked. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the revocation of 
Executive Order No. 12242, the provisions 
of that Order shall continue in full force 
and effect with respect to any loan guaran¬ 
tee issued under the provisions of that 
Order. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 8, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:56 a.m., February 9, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 9. 
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Address Before a Joint Session of the Iowa State Legislature in Des 
Moines 

February 9, 1982 


Governor Bay, I thank you very much. 
We ve known each other a long time, and I 
appreciate more than I can say your warm 
words of welcome and your warm welcome 
here this morning. 

It’s good to be here with you today, but I 
must tell you that my real mission in Des 
Moines is at WHO radio. [Laughter] You 
s ee, some years back, as you may know, I 
recreated ball games on the air based on 
reports that came by telegraph. I would, 
now that Fm here, like to recreate the Rose 
Bowl game, and this time around you know 
who’s going to win. 

When I knew the Hawkeyes back in the 
thirties, they were struggling to get out of 
one of those low spots that come every 
once in a while to a school and a team. 
Coach Hayden Fry and quarterback Gordy 
Bohannon and the rest of that team rode 
the comeback trail all the way to the Rose 
Bowl 

Well, our country today is at a turning 
point. We ve lived too long by the maxims 
of past decades, lost in a jungle of govern- 
ment bureaucracy, tangled in its web of 
programs and regulations. And almost all of 
those government initiatives were intended 
to relieve suffering, enforce justice, or pre¬ 
serve an environment threatened by pollu¬ 
tion. But for each ounce of blessing, a 
pound of freedom was quietly stolen. 

An all-intrusive Federal Government 
with Federal Government’s big taxing and 
big spending doesn’t work, never has 
worked, and never will. Those who cling to 
the policies of yesterday, who offer us only 
retreat, would condemn us and our children 
to decades more of economic decay_dec¬ 

ades in which our days of greatness would 
be just a dim memory. 

Fve come here to talk about moving for¬ 
ward. It’ll take spirit, courage, and strength 
for the long haul. But we must do it I’m 
not here to promise miracles, but I believe 
we can promise progress. 

So I have come to Des Moines to consult 
with you, to seek your counsel and your 


support as, together, we take the high road 
to national recovery and renewal. We share 
the trust of elected office, you for your 
State and I for the country and the people 
who sent me. And I have come to cement 
again the bond of partnership too many 
have forgotten. 

Together we must go forward to ensure a 
decent standard of living for all Americans, 
but we must also protect for the next gen¬ 
eration this fragile state of freedom so rare 
in the world and in the history of man. 

I think we’ve taken the right first steps. 
We’ve begun to rebuild America’s defenses, 
which had been left in dangerous decline. 
We’ve made clear our commitment to 
peace and stability in the world and our 
willingness to participate in strategic arms 
reduction. But we also have made clear that 
we will not look the other way as aggressors 
usurp the rights of independent people or 
watch idly while they foment revolutions to 
impose the rule of tyrants. We will not turn 
our backs on those who seek to gain or 
secure their liberty, and we will not back 
down from our duty to keep America 
strong enough to remain both free and at 
peace. 

At home, we’ve begun our campaign to 
return our economy and government to our 
people. 

Our program for economic recovery and 
our proposal to restore the partnership be¬ 
tween State, local, and Federal government 
are bom from the same philosophy. They 
spring from an abiding faith in the Ameri¬ 
can people and in our ability to govern our¬ 
selves. 

Forty years of uncontrolled government 
growth and mismanagement, 40 years of re¬ 
moving the American economy from the 
hands of the American people, have result- 
e d in the painful recession that grips us 
today. In 4 short months, our programs 
have begun to restore incentive, to cut 
away strangling regulations and, for the first 
time in decades, make significant gains 
against the budget monster. 
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And what do you know? Inflation has 
dropped to single digits for the first time in 
3 years, but it’s not low enough. Interest 
rates are below their once dizzying heights, 
and yet they’re not low enough. Our tax 
and budget cuts were the largest in history, 
but they only reduced the rate of increase 
in taxing and spending. We must hold firm 
to our tax cuts and reduce the budget even 
more. We have much to do before well see 
the light, but I think we’re at last and at 
least approaching the bend in the tunnel. 

Deficits, it is true, still loom large in our 
forecasts, but they should not overshadow 
the incentive and drive that is already 
building in our people. Our people are be¬ 
ginning to save again. There has been an 
increase in the savings rate since the fiscal 
year began and our programs began in 
October. The private savings pool could 
grow as much as $250 billion by 1984. This 
will bring needed growth to our economy 
and ease the strain on the money supply. In 
addition, yesterday we submitted to the 
Congress a budget schedule that will 
reduce the Federal deficit every year. Our 
deficits will be trending downward. 

Fd like to pause here a moment and clear 
up a couple of things about the budget pro¬ 
posal we sent to Congress yesterday. So, if 
the reporters would pick up their pencils 
and the TV correspondents would turn on 
the cameras, I have an announcement. 

There will be no general budget cut this 
year, and there was no budget cut last year. 
What we did and what we are doing is 
reducing the rate of growth in Federal 
spending. What we’re doing is bringing old- 
fashioned discipline to the budget. Even 
before the budget came out, you could hear 
the sound of knees jerking all over Wash¬ 
ington. [Laughter] The knee-jerk reactions 
and instant analyses were as hasty as they 
were incorrect. Despite all the talk, there is 
a deafening silence on alternatives. 

From these two pronouncements you 
wouldn’t know that under our proposed 
spending for the elderly we’ll set a new 
record of $210 billion—more than double 
the amount as recently as 1978. You 
wouldn’t know, to hear them, that 19 mil¬ 
lion people will still get food stamps, and 
over 95 million meals a day-one out of 
every seven—will still be subsidized, that 


Head Start, the National Institutes of 
Health, minority business assistance, aid to 
traditionally black colleges and other major 
programs will not be reduced from our 
1982 request. 

And suddenly, people who previously be¬ 
lieved the deficit was something you tried 
to increase were bemoaning the fact that 
we had one. They didn’t tell you that this 
year’s budget marks the lowest annual 
budget growth in 14 years. They didn’t tell 
you this deficit is actually smaller in propor¬ 
tion to gross national product than in the 
last recession recovery cycle of 1975-78, or 
that the deficits will decline in future years. 

Yes, the deficit is too big, and I’m not 
about to use a magic pencil and merely 
create a balanced budget or a lower deficit 
on paper as has been done in the past. The 
budget we’ve proposed is a line drawn in 
the dirt. Those who are serious about reduc¬ 
ing the deficit will cross it and work with us 
on our proposals or their alternative. Those 
who are not sincere in their concern about 
the deficit will stay on the other side and 
simply continue their theatrics. The Ameri¬ 
can people are tired of theatrics; they want 
action. And let me tell you, they know the 
difference. 

Our first commitment was to secure 
America’s freedom. We are, as I said, re¬ 
building our defenses. Our second commit¬ 
ment was to restore America’s economy. 
We have in place the first installments of a 
solid program for economic recovery. We 
turn now to our next commitment: paring 
the unmanageable size of the Federal bu¬ 
reaucracy, returning government to the 
governed. 

Removing the possibility of solving prob¬ 
lems where they occur, forcing Americans 
to accept the dictates of a swollen bureauc¬ 
racy in Washington instead of dealing with 
their neighbors in city hall or the state- 
house, has to be one of the most serious 
mistakes of this century. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has become involved in such tradi¬ 
tionally local concerns as fire protection, 
police pensions, welfare, and pothole repair. 

In the last 20 years, the volume of grants- 
in-aid has virtually exploded. For example, 
in 1960, total Federal involvement in fire 
pollution—or protection, 1 should say. 
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amounted to a cooperative agreement be¬ 
tween the Forest Service and State agen¬ 
cies. Today every Federal department, 
except State and Defense, and at least 11 
other agencies have their fingers in the fire- 
related activities of State and local govern¬ 
ments. And the taxpayer gets burned. 

Divisions of responsibility have blurred 
beyond recognition. The intentions of big 
government were good, but the result has 
been overwhelming inefficiency, waste, and 
the kind of regulation that ends all hope of 
finding local answers to local needs. The 
willingness of the Federal Government to 
inject itself in matters more properly con¬ 
sidered by city or county councils, school 
boards or State legislatures, has resulted in a 
confused citizenry unsure of who to turn to, 
unaware of who to blame when things go 
wrong. 

We have to face facts. As one mayor re¬ 
cently put it, big government has led to an 
unstable economy, low productivity, and 
high unemployment. The American people 
want a change. America needs a change, 
and we intend to provide it. 

We have proposed the broad outlines of a 
plan to restore the accountability now miss¬ 
ing in our bloated government. We want to 
consult with you and your colleagues 
around the country to develop the details 
that will make it work. 

Our initial program includes the transfer 
to the States of more than 40 Federal pro¬ 
grams in the areas of education, develop¬ 
ment, and social services, and we want to 
send back the tax sources to pay for them, 
as well. But the centerpiece of the proposal 
is the almost dollar-for-dollar swap of two of 
the largest areas of welfare. The Federal 
Government would take over Medicaid in 
exchange for State assumption of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children and 
food stamps. 

Since Medicaid is growing at a much 
faster rate than those other programs, the 
Federal Government would assume the 
heavier burden. We also have proposed a 
transition period of 8 years and establish¬ 
ment of a grassroots trust fund to ease the 
return of programs and tax bases. And these 
are the areas we want to discuss with you. 

Certain law enforcement and civil rights 
programs dealing with the handicapped and 


minorities should remain at the Federal 
level, but we want to reestablish with you a 
clear and workable philosophy to divide the 
functions of government. 

Let us not confuse the ideals that 
launched the last 40 years of centralization 
with the failed realities it has produced. Let 
us recognize the good that has come from 
our past efforts, but also understand that we 
have come into a new day and must change 
the way we view government and govern¬ 
ment's role in our rapidly changing society. 

Governor Thomas Kean of New Jersey, in 
his inaugural address last month said: “We 
must turn to ourselves, to draw upon the 
diversity of our people and tap the strength 
inherent in that diversity. We cannot view 
this need to change with resignation; 
rather, it must be viewed as a challenge to 
our ingenuity, our dedication, and our 
imagination.” 

Well, here in Iowa you have a strong two- 
party system. Your Governor, Bob Ray, has 
provided strong leadership, and your con¬ 
gressional delegation, led by Senators Roger 
Jepsen and Chuck Grassley, serve you and 
our country well. Innovation and reform 
have been the hallmarks of this legislature. 
Your reapportionment plan has been called 
a model for the country. You’ve made sig¬ 
nificant advances against waste and fraud 
and have a tradition of top-quality public 
education. 

Yet there are pundits in Washington who 
consider the statehouse to be the backwater 
of American politics. They don’t trust you 
to run your own affairs. They don’t trust 
you to show compassion to your needy nor 
justice to your disadvantaged. 

Just a few weeks ago, someone in a key 
leadership position in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, one of the people who for 
decades has presided over the dissolution of 
our national economy and system of gov¬ 
ernment, said he would be in no hurry to 
transfer the authority and resources that 
belong to you back to your control. He said 
he knew of a dozen States right now that 
would shirk their responsibilities. He didn’t 
happen to name those dozen States. It 
makes you wonder which States are not 
American enough for him. Well, I’m sure 
the people in the statehouses around this 
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country would like to know. 

First the elitists fought the tax cuts, 
saying the American people could not be 
trusted with an increased share of their 
own earnings. Now they say the people we 
elect to State and local office can’t be trust¬ 
ed to run State and local affairs. Well then, 
who can we trust? A handful of individuals 
with a strong case of Potomac fever, the 
very individuals who got us into this mess 
to begin with? 

A recent Gallup poll says today Ameri¬ 
cans by nearly 2 to 1 trust State govern¬ 
ments more than the Federal Government 
to remain free of corruption and administer 
programs efficiently. Washington, D.C., has 
no comer on compassion or wisdom or mo¬ 
rality. If we do nothing else in this adminis¬ 
tration, we’re going to convince that city 
that the power, the money, and the respon¬ 
sibility of this country begin and end with 
the people and not in some puzzle palace 
on the Potomac. 

Some would have us believe that today’s 
world is too complex and our needs too 
large to be managed by self-rule. But if no 
one among us is capable of governing him¬ 
self, then who among us has the capacity to 
govern the rest of us? 

It’s been said that if we lose this way of 
ours, this thing we call freedom, history will 
record with the greatest astonishment that 
those who had the most to lose did the least 
to prevent its happening. That must not be 
said of us. 

I’ve told you I’m confident our economic 
recovery program will succeed. That isn’t 
wishful thinking. Our plan is based on 
simple logic. We have deficits because gov¬ 
ernment spends more than it takes in. 
We’ve had only one balanced budget in the 
last 20 years. Today’s interest on the trillion 
dollar debt is greater than the total budget 
in Eisenhower’s day. So we’re reducing the 
size and cost of government to bring the 
annual increase in cost to less than the in¬ 
crease in tax revenues. 

Now, increasing taxes is not an answer. 
We doubled taxes between 1976 and 1981 
and had the biggest string of deficits in our 
history. Besides that, taxes reduced our abil¬ 
ity as individuals to save. Today we’re the 


last of the seven top industrial nations in 
savings and investment. Our industrial 
plant and machinery averages 17 years in 
age. In Japan, the average is just 10 years. 
So we’re reducing the tax rate. 

Government regulations have cost the 
American economy an estimated $100 bil¬ 
lion a year; we’re reducing the number of 
regulations. 

The Federal Government has, at great 
cost, been attempting to perform tasks that 
are not its proper function. So we’re restor¬ 
ing the 10th amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion which says the Federal Government 
will do only those things called for in the 
Constitution and all others shall remain 
with the States or with the people. 

I don’t believe that our destiny is to 
watch this unique experiment in govern¬ 
ment slip from disrepair into decay. But if 
we remember that freedom rests, and 
always will, on the individual—on individual 
integrity, on individual effort, on individual 
courage, and in an individual faith in God— 
then we will have met the challenge of our 
generation and brought our great nation 
safely through our turning point in history. 

I look to you today and in the coming 
weeks for guidance as we fashion a new 
framework for partnership in government. I 
ask you to join me as we move forward into 
a new and more prosperous era for America 
and for all of our people. 

I promise you there will be no winners 
and no losers among the States. I promise 
you that it will be a fair trade and that the 
Federal Government will continue to main¬ 
tain its responsibility for those things that 
the Constitution has imposed upon it. But 
we will, in turn, have faith in your compas¬ 
sion and in your good judgment and in your 
sense of responsibility to those people that 
you represent here in this great State. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 10:05 a.m. in 
the House Chamber of the State Capitol, 
after being introduced by Governor Robert 
D. Ray. 

Prior to his address, the President attend¬ 
ed an Iowa State Republican breakfast at 
the Des Moines Marriott Hotel 
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Interview With Skip Weber of the Iowa Daily Press Association in 
Des Moines 


February 9 , 1982 

Natural Gas Prices and the Economy 

Mr, Weber, With all the changes that are 
being proposed, one that is paramount in 
the eyes of many Iowans, particularly those 
on fixed incomes, is how they’re going to 
maintain their current standard of living 
with the soaring natural gas prices. I went 
around doing a little interview with my 
friends here, and that seemed to be one of 
the prime issues. And I just wonder, what 
do you contemplate happening in regards 
to these people? 

The President, Well, I think what we’re 
talking about is the same old problem of 
inflation. Natural gas is still controlled. I’m 
not sure that that’s the best idea, because 
we found out when we decontrolled gaso¬ 
line, the oil prices, that the price went 
down, not up. It encouraged more explora¬ 
tion and more development at the source. 
And maybe the same thing would happen 
with natural gas, but no decision has been 
made on that. 

But the people on the fixed incomes are, 
of course, always the ones who suffer first in 
inflation. Our program is aimed at bringing 
that down. And I have to say, not enough 
recognition has been paid to the fact that 
we have brought it down. We brought it 
down to single digit, where it’s been for the 
last 3 years—double digit. And I think that 
were going to continue bringing it down 
with the program that we have in place. 

That has to be—>*1 know today a great con¬ 
cern of the country, and it is of ours, is 
unemployment and this recession. But un¬ 
derlying that, helping cause that, every¬ 
thing comes back down to the fact that 
we’ve been in the longest—in fact, the 
world has been in the longest sustained 
period of runaway inflation in world history. 
And we’re very happy about it. As a matter 
of fact, we’ve succeeded beyond our expec¬ 
tations, and that’s what’s contributed to the 
coming deficit. 

You know, government gets a profit from 
inflation. Inflation is a tax. If it’s a sales tax, 
and the price of a commodity goes up, and 


the sales tax is based on percentage, the 
government’s percentage goes up. In the 
income tax for the Federal Government, 
that’s been the big steal, where people get¬ 
ting cost-of-living pay raises have been 
moved up into upper-income tax brackets. 
Today, a sizeable percentage of the normal 
working people in this country are up to 
the 50 percent bracket. And so we haven’t 
been able to turn it down to where prices 
are going down, but we have cut that rate 
at which they’re going up. 

American Agriculture 

Mr. Weber. There’s quite a bit of concern 
here in Iowa and throughout the Midwest 
about the stability of the family farm. And 
there is fear on the part of many that these 
farms are going to go under. Can you pro¬ 
vide any signs of encouragement for the 
Iowa farmer? 

The President. Yes. We have an Illinois 
farmer as our Secretary of Agriculture. And 
we know that this is the whole basis of any 
economy; has to be that. One of the things 
where we believe government can partici¬ 
pate and be of help—and we’re trying des¬ 
perately to do this—is to encourage foreign 
markets, export markets, because there’s no 
question, the American farmer can and 
does produce more than the people in our 
own country can eat, so he has to have an 
export market. He’s been caught worse 
than most people in the cost-price squeeze 
of inflation. The cost of the things he buys, 
even the finished products of the food that 
he himself grows, when he then buys that 
in the form of bread and so forth in the 
market, he finds that he’s on the low end of 
the totem pole when he sells that raw prod¬ 
uct, but he’s paying like everyone else is, 
the inflated price as it’s gone through the 
industrial processes. 

We don’t believe that government, as 
we ve known in the past, is the answer of 
a—continuing to control and subsidize the 
farm. What we must do with government is 
help agriculture get back into the market in 
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getting a fair price for what it produces. 
Gasohol 

Mr. Weber. I was doing quite a bit in the 
promotion of gasohol. We’ve had plans for 
many more plants here in Iowa, but the 
plans seem to be falling by the wayside now 
because of a loss of Federal funds. Is it true 
that all Federal gasohol funds are being 
dropped? 

The President. Well, we’re reducing a 
great deal of our subsidy now of synthetics, 
simply because we believe that industry has 
become involved enough, that the free mar¬ 
ketplace should take hold and help with 
that. 

Welfare Programs 

Mr. Weber. I can go back here a little bit. 
I can recall a visit that you made to Des 
Moines a number of years ago on behalf of 
General Electric. Hal Reed—he worked 
with my dad down at International News— 
and at that time, I think the thing we were 
talking about was socialized medicine. But 
very vivid in my mind in regards to the 
remarks that you made then—and then 
also, back in Harlan, I recall in an interview 
that you talked about what you had done in 
California as Governor in terms of welfare. 
And as I recall, you were talking about how, 
evidently, you were allowed to experiment 
with the welfare programs there. 

I’m just wondering, in regards to your 
new approach here on federalism, if your 
experience in California in terms of welfare 
played a major role in your thinking in 
changing this plan? 

The President. Yes, that and all my years 
as Governor there when I saw how extrava¬ 
gant and wasteful it was to have to run a 
program where the Federal Government 
imposed every rule and restriction as to 
how you must use the money, establish the 
priorities. The priorities are not the same in 
community after community or State after 
State. They say, “This problem Washington 
has decided is of this priority, and therefore 
most of the money must be spent here.” 

But you can come to a community where 
that isn’t their major priority, but they do 
have another problem that they need to 
help on, but they don’t have the flexibility 
to switch the funds. And this is what we’re 


trying to do with the new federalism pro¬ 
gram. 

I could cite chapter and verse of horror 
stories about this and about these programs. 
My first veto of a Federal program, when I 
was Governor, was a program that on the 
surface sounded just fine. It was one of the 
poverty programs, and it was in a rural 
county of California, a project—they were 
going to put 17 able-bodied welfare recipi¬ 
ents to work in the county parks, maintain¬ 
ing and helping to keep them clean, the 
parks. 

Now, you think that sounds great. That’s 
exactly the type of thing that we want to 
do. My veto was because under their rules, 
over half the budget would have gone for 
11 administrators to handle the affairs of 
the 17 people that were going to work in 
the park. And I thought that was a little 
unbalanced, and I vetoed it, and the Feder¬ 
al Government had 60 days to override the 
veto. They didn’t override it when I made 
public why I was vetoing it. 

Federalism 

Mr. Weber. I have copies of some minutes 
of the National Conference of State Legisla¬ 
tures in a meeting that you participated in. 
One of the sections here is in regards to 
welfare, and they’re quoting you as saying 
that one of the major reasons for keeping 
welfare at the Federal level is the likelihood 
that differing benefit levels among the 
States was based on a court ruling handed 
down while you were Governor of Califor¬ 
nia. Do you recall that? And it said the 
courts had struck down the State residency 
requirements for welfare because it was a 
Federal program. And I’m quoting from the 
minutes here: “The President implied that 
if the Federal Government got out of the 
program, residency requirements might be 
acceptable to the courts.” Is that a problem 
here in regards to your welfare change? 

The President. No, and this will be one to 
see as we work with all these people—I 
gesture because I’m in the statehouse—to 
see if this is one of the things that could also 
then be helpful. 

It is true that the welfare standards vary, 
based on—and this is under the Federal 
domination of the program—so these 
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people who say, “Well, this State might 
cheat and not give as much as another 
State,” • are talking through their hats, be¬ 
cause that’s the present situation. 

But the Federal Government insists on 
minimums that are based on percentages of 
what is a basic cost of living in the various 
areas. But because Federal money was in¬ 
volved, the States had residency require¬ 
ments so that you had to legitimately be a 
citizen of that State in order to get welfare. 

When the Federal Government—the 
court—on the basis of the Federal funds, 
struck that down, you found people just 
going shopping. And there was a great 
influx, not only into California, New York 
City—that was when its great problem de¬ 
veloped. People only saw the end result of 
the amount of money that was being paid. 
They didn’t translate it into the added cost 
of living, of living in those places. Theoreti¬ 
cally, you weren’t supposed to be better off 
in one State or the other, that the lower 
amount was because of the lower cost of 
living in that area. 

But today, our idea is to find out if this is 
a part of what they want, to get the help of 
the State and local officials in fleshing out 
this concept that we’ve created in turning 
these programs back. 

Mr. Weber. So were quoting here in re¬ 
gards to Medicare—the suggestions made 
here. Under consideration is a voucher 
system for Medicare. Is that correct? 

The President. This—although here we’re 
still in the early stages of trying to find a 
better method of providing the needed care 
for—-Medicare is the program for the older; 
Medicaid is the program that we have sug¬ 
gested the Federal Government take over 
instead of giving back and to find a way of 
doing it that will maintain the funds that 
are needed for people with a true illness or 
injury and not the waste, the shocking 
waste that we have today. 

For example, I can give you a case—let’s 
say this isn’t in Medicare or Medicaid—-that 
has just come to us, a man who told the 
story himself. He fell at work and broke his 
finger, went to the emergency division of 
the hospital, and they X-rayed and then 
splinted the finger. And then an attendant 
there told him, when he said he was going 
back to work, said, “Well, you know that 


under the rules you’re entitled to 2 weeks 
at full pay without returning to work.” 
Well, he said, “No, I want to go back to 
work.” Believe it or not, they kept him 
there for half an hour trying to persuade 
him to take the 2 free weeks. What business 
was it of theirs? They were there to heal 
him. And then, he added to his story, he 
went back to work. And he told that 2 
weeks later he called in a doctor that he’d 
been referred to to check the finger on how 
it was coming. And the doctor spent a total 
of less than 10 minutes looking at the X-ray 
and looking at his finger and submitted a 
bill to the government for $100. Now, we 
think there are better ways to run a rail¬ 
road. 

Defense Spending 

Mr. Weber. Shifting gears here a little bit, 
a lot of people seem to be picking your 
budget apart in terms of the money that 
you want to spend on the military. Why are 
you so strong in your support of this addi¬ 
tional spending? 

The President I’m strong for military 
spending for this reason. In the last several 
years before this administration, the mili¬ 
tary was literally starved. There is a danger¬ 
ous window of vulnerability. Even with our 
military buildup, we will not even be back 
in the range of ability to stand in the face of 
our adversaries, the Soviet Union, until the 
mid-eighties. We will still be below them no 
matter how much we do now. 

But the truth is we’re only spending 
about 6 percent—our military budget is 
only about 6 percent of the gross national 
product. In years past, in the fifties and the 
sixties, this averaged over 9 percent with 
the military budget. And even in the peace 
years, without the Vietnam war or the 
Korean war, it was over 8 percent, almost 9 
percent. So, in point of history, we are not 
up to what used to be considered the 
normal peacetime budget. 

But we have to show our adversaries that 
we have the will to defend ourselves. They 
have thought for several years we don’t. 
But coupled with that, my idea of the real 
way to save on defense is with them know¬ 
ing that they’re going to have to accept that 
were going to build up to their level for 
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our own security. 

I want to sit down—and we already are 
sitting down with them—to discuss legiti¬ 
mate arms reductions, and that would be 
the major savings in defense and for both 
sides. Today they are literally starving their 
people of consumer products in order to 
maintain this great military buildup. We 
think they’ve been able to get away with 
this because we’ve been unilaterally disarm¬ 
ing for the last several years. When they see 
that we mean it—I think a cartoon told it 
all the other day. There was a cartoon that 
showed Brezhnev talking to a Russian gen¬ 
eral and he was saying, “I liked the arms 
race better when we were the only ones in 
it.” 

Mr. Weber. By “them,” obviously you’re 
talking about the Russians. 

The President. Yes. 

President's Previous Visits to Des Moines 

Mr. Weber. It just dawned on me, one of 
my colleagues here wanted me to ask you if 
you’ve ever been in the Capitol before. 

The President. In this Capitol? 

Mr. Weber. Capitol, yes. 

The President. No, I don’t recall ever 
being in here before. I do recall sleeping 
out oh the lawn. [Laughter] I’m old enough 
to remember when air conditioning was 
only found in motion picture theatres, and 
on some of those hot Iowa nights, this Cap¬ 
itol lawn out here would literally be cov¬ 
ered with whole families that would bring a 
blanket and come over to the lawn and 
sleep all night around the Capitol lawn 
from all the residences around here. 

Federal Tax Reductions 

Mr. Weber. Swinging back here, would 
you favor moving up the 10-percent cut in 
Federal taxes from July 1 to some time in 
the spring? 

The President. I would be very pleased to 
see that, because I think it would be benefi¬ 
cial, except that those who are proposing it 
are then proposing in return that we cancel 
the third year’s cut. Now unencumbered, 
just a simple move up, yes, I would favor 
that. I think that one of the things that 
could have mitigated if not prevented the 
present recession is if we had gotten our 
original request. We originally wanted a 10- 


percent, not a 5-percent cut, retroactive to 
January 1st of 1981. And I think if that had 
been in place, there might be a different 
situation with regard to the recession. As it 
was, to get the bill we had to cut to 5 
percent on the first installment and delay to 
October 1st in order to get passage of the 
bill. 

The Economy 

Mr. Weber. Many economists are predict¬ 
ing that the economy is going to start turn¬ 
ing around in the second quarter. If it 
doesn’t, what will you do? 

The President. Well, I think we’re going 
to begin to see turns then. The regrettable 
thing is that the last to recover is unem¬ 
ployment when you’re coming out of a re¬ 
cession and that is our major problem 
today—the people that are without jobs. 
But, yes, I think it is going to begin to turn. 
There is already, in just these few months 
since October 1st, there’s an increase in the 
rate of .saving, personal saving on the part 
of our people. 

So we believe that our program that is in 
place of cutting the cost of government and 
reducing the percentage that government 
takes in taxes is the answer. 

Views on the Presidency 

Mr. Weber. Just one more. You’ve been in 
office for a year. How is the Presidency 
different than what you perceived it to be 
before you took office? 

The President. Well, I can’t say there 
have been too many surprises. First of all, 
there’s a great deal of publicity about the 
office itself, so you know something about 
it. But I had the 8 years’ experience as Gov¬ 
ernor of California, which is the largest, 
most populated State in the Nation, so I was 
prepared for the daily routine and the daily 
schedule and all the things that had to be 
done. 

I guess if anything surprised me, it was 
the amount of leaks in Washington. I knew 
about them. They occurred in Sacramento 
when I was Governor. But in Washington, it 
seems as if you can have a meeting in a 
room like this to discuss something, and you 
haven’t made a decision—it’s just an option 
that you’re considering—and it seems as if 
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15 minutes after you’re out the door and 
the meeting is over, you’re hearing on radio 
and television or seeing in the print that 
you’ve made a decision, and this is what the 
government is going to do. 

Mr. Weber. I think I’m getting the high 
sign here. I think we will come to a close. I 


do want to thank you. It’s been my privi¬ 
lege. Thank you very much. 

The President Thank you. 

Note: The interview began at 10:30 a.m. at 
the State Capitol Building. 


Nomination of Robert Thaddeus Grey, Jr., To Be Deputy Director 
of the United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
February 9, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert Thaddeus Grey, Jr., 
to be Deputy Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
He would succeed Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr. 

Since 1979 Mr. Grey has been Director, 
Office of Advanced Technology, Bureau of 
Oceans, and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, Department of State. 
Previously he was officer in charge of Nor¬ 
wegian, Danish and Icelandic Affairs, Euro¬ 
pean Bureau, Department of State, in 
1978-79; politico-military affairs officer, 


Nomination of B. Sam Hart To Be 
Civil Rights 
February 9, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate B. Sam Hart to be a 
member of the Commission on Civil Rights. 
He would succeed Jill S. Ruckelshaus. 

Mr. Hart is founder and president of the 
Grand Old Gospel Fellowship and radio sta¬ 
tion WYIS in Delaware Valley, Pa. He cur¬ 
rently serves on the board of directors of 
the National Religious Broadcasters, 

Previously Mr. Hart was a teacher with 
the Philadelphia Board of Education (divi- 


First Secretary, U.S. Embassy, Canberra, 
Australia, in 1974-77; Deputy Director, 
Office of Military Sales and Assistance, 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, in 1973- 
74; and Director, Special Program on Na¬ 
tional Security Affairs, USIA, in 1972. 

Mr. Grey graduated from Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege (B.A., 1957) and the University of 
Michigan (J.D., 1960). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Annandale, 
Va. He was born January 14, 1936, in Shir¬ 
ley, Mass. 


a Member of the Commission on 


sion of special education) in 1958-68; assist¬ 
ant pastor, Ebenezer Community Taberna¬ 
cle, in 1958; and psychiatric aide, Boston 
State Hospital, in 1949-54. 

He attended Gordon College, Boston, 
Mass.; St. Joseph’s University, Cheyney 
State College, LaSalle College, Pa.; and 
Carver Bible College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Hart is married, has five children, 
and resides in Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
bom April 8, 1931, in New York, N.Y. 
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Nomination of James W. Fuller To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
February 9, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James W. Fuller to be a 
Director of the Securities Investor Protec¬ 
tion Corporation. He would succeed Mi¬ 
chael A. Taylor. 

Mr. Fuller is currently senior vice presi¬ 
dent, marketing, Charles Schwab & Co., in 
San Francisco, Calif. Previously he was 
senior vice president, market and constitu¬ 
ent communications, New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, Inc., New York, N.Y., in 1979-81; 
senior vice president, marketing, New York 
Stock Exchange, in 1977-79; manager, in¬ 


vestment industries program, SRI Interna¬ 
tional, Menlo Park, Calif., in 1974-77; and 
vice president. Shields & Co., San Francis¬ 
co, Calif., in 1972-74. 

Mr. Fuller attended San Bernardino 
Valley College (1958-60), San Jose State 
University (1960-62), and California State 
University (1965-66). He served in the 
United States Navy in 1963-66. 

Mr. Fuller is married, has two children, 
and resides in San Francisco, Calif. He was 
born April 3, 1940, in Rochester, Ind. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the Summary Report of the 
Department of Energy Sunset Review 

February 9 , 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Transmitted herewith is the Summary 
Report of the Department of Energy Sunset 
Review. A Program-by-Program Analysis 
which provides detailed background infor¬ 
mation is being transmitted at the same 
time by the Secretary of Energy. These two 
volumes together satisfy the requirements 
of Title X of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act (P.L. 95-91). 

I have asked Secretary Edwards and his 
staff to be available to respond to any ques¬ 


tions or comments you may have regarding 
the Department of Energy Sunset Report. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 9, 1982. 

Note: The 60-page report is entitled “Report 
to the Congress-Department of Energy Or¬ 
ganization Act, Title X: Sunset Review — 
Summary Report—U.S. Department of 
Energy Office of Policy, Planning and 
Analysis, February 1982. ” 


Address Before a Joint Session of the Indiana State Legislature in 

Indianapolis 

February 9, 1982 


Governor, honorable gentlemen here 
with me on the platform, and you ladies 
and gentlemen: 

I can’t thank you enough for that very 
warm Hoosier welcome. 


You know, the late Herb Shriner, who 
was from Fort Wayne, said that he was born 
in Ohio, but he moved to Indiana as soon as 
he heard about it. [Laughter] Well, with 
Governors like Bob Orr and, before him, 
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Doc Bowen and Senators like Dick Lugar 
and Dan Quayle, a mayor like Bill Hudnut, 
and a legislature like this one, I have a 
fondness for Indiana myself. 

In 1919 William Herschell, a columnist 
for the Indianapolis News, came upon an¬ 
other admirer of this State, an old man near 
Knightstown who was sitting on a log in the 
warm sunshine, fishing in the Big Blue 
River. And with a sweep of his arm, the old 
boy encompassed the whole countryside, 
and he says, “Ain’t God good to Indianny!” 
Well, God certainly has been good to Indi¬ 
ana, but unfortunately over the past few 
decades, the Federal Government hasn’t 
been quite so kind. If the Federal Govern¬ 
ment had been around when the Creator 
was putting His hand to this State, Indiana 
wouldn’t be here. It’d still be waiting for an 
environmental impact statement. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

And it’s not an exaggeration anymore to 
refer to the almighty Federal Government. 
In recent years, power and tax dollars 
Rowed to Washington like water down the 
Wabash. And yet things didn’t get better. 
We didn’t move closer to solutions; we 
moved farther away. Hoosiers, like citizens 
all over this country, began to realize that 
the steady stream of money and authority 
to Washington had something to do with 
the fact that things didn’t seem to work 
anymore. And the closer you look, the 
clearer it becomes. The Federal Govern- 
ment has taken too much tax money from 
the people, too much authority from the 
States, and too much liberty with the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Over the last year, with the help of the 
American people, we started correcting 
these imbalances in our governmental 
system. We have cut the growth in Federal 
spending nearly in half, brought about the 
largest tax reduction and the most sweeping 
change in our tax structure since the begin¬ 
ning of the century. And with farmers and 
family businesses in mind, we raised the 
estate tax exemption and eliminated the 
estate tax for the surviving spouse so that 
survivors don’t have to sell the family farm 
or the family business in order to pay the 
tax when death comes. We cut the increase 
in new Federal regulations nearly in half. 
And we undertook policies that strength¬ 


ened State and local authority rather than 
erode it. 

As Indiana’s December unemployment 
rate of 11.9 percent indicates, much re¬ 
mains to be done. We know it. And we take 
our commitment to the people seriously. 
We have in place an economic program 
that is based on sound economic theory, not 
political expediency. We will not play hop¬ 
scotch economics, jumping here and jump¬ 
ing there as the daily situation changes. We 
have faith in our program, and we’re stick¬ 
ing with it. 

To the paid political complainers, let me 
say as politely as I can, “Put up or shut up.” 
We have a solid plan already in place. What 
do they have? Either they give the Ameri¬ 
can people a better alternative, or they join 
with us in our efforts to get the economy 
right. 

The 1983 budget, which we recently re¬ 
leased, is one of the new-wave budgets that 
will be rolling in for the rest of the decade. 
These budgets will require constant and 
comprehensive pressure so that we can 
reduce the future growth of government 
spending and the government’s share of the 
gross national product. I hope the Congress 
will accept the future. I hope the Congress 
will approach the new budget proposals 
with the same cooperative spirit and good 
will as it did our proposals a year ago. 

Now, the defense budgets over the next 
several years will be especially important. 
Studies indicate that our relative military 
imbalance with the Soviet Union will be— 
believe it or not—at its worst by the mid¬ 
eighties. As President, I can’t close my eyes, 
cross my fingers, and simply hope that the 
Soviets will behave themselves. Today a 
major conflict involving the United States 
could occur without adequate time to up¬ 
grade U.S. force readiness. It’s morally im¬ 
portant that we take steps to protect Ameri¬ 
ca’s safety and preserve the peace. 

In the months ahead as we pursue a 
strengthened economy and a strengthened 
defense, we will also be working toward a 
revived federalism. During the campaign, I 
said we would cut taxes, and we have. I said 
we would reduce regulation, and we have— 
23,000 fewer pages in the Federal Register 
than there were a year ago, and that’s the 
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thing that lists all the regulations. And I’ve 
said that we must return more power to the 
States, and we will. 

Now, there are those who for their own 
narrow political purposes say our federalism 
plan is a mere diversion from our economic 
problems, or that federalism is simply a 
means to cut the budget further. Well, 
don’t you believe it. Our federalism plan 
stands on its own merits, a key to a freer, 
better America. Federalism is too important 
an issue to be treated as a distraction, and 
the American people deserve a full and 
public debate of the proposal’s merits. 

In the State of the Union speech, I 
sketched the framework of our federalism 
concept. We hope to send enabling legisla¬ 
tion to the Hill by early spring, but we’re 
not doing that until we’ve had extensive 
consultation with the Nation’s Governors, 
legislators, and city and county officials. We 
genuinely want your advice and counsel, 
and that’s why I’m here today. We seek 
your help in developing a program that will 
bolster what Governor Orr said in his State 
of the State address: “. . . Hoosiers have the 
ability to solve Hoosier problems . . ..” 
Without your participation in the plan’s de¬ 
velopment, it would simply be another pro¬ 
gram imposed by Washington. We want this 
new partnership to work. 

There’s a story about the two partners 
who decided to take a day off and go fish¬ 
ing. They’d rowed out to the middle of the 
lake, baited their hooks, and were waiting 
for the first bite when all of the sudden one 
of them said, “Sam, oh my gosh! We forgot 
to close the safe.” “So what?” said Sam, 
“we’re both here aren’t we?” [Laughter] 
For too long, that’s the kind of partnership 
the States and the Federal Government 
have had. Neither really trusted the other, 
but it’s Washington that’s been dipping into 
the cash drawer when the States weren’t 
looking. 

America’s needs today are too great for 
one partner to solve alone. As I pointed out 
in the State of the Union address, in 1960 
the Federal Government had 132 categori¬ 
cal grants costing $7 billion. When I took 
office there were approximately 500 such 
grants, costing nearly $100 billion—13 pro¬ 
grams for energy conservation, 36 for pollu¬ 
tion control, 66 for social services, 90 for 


education—and in the Congress it takes at 
least 166 committees just to try and keep 
track of them. They try to keep track of 
them, but Federal grants are like rabbits— 
they multiply like crazy, and when they’re 
out you can’t catch them. [Laughter] 

The Congress spends most of its time on 
the budget these programs represent. Gov¬ 
ernor Babbitt of Arizona said that the Con¬ 
gress should worry about arms control, not 
potholes. And if Congress did that, he has 
said, we would have both a better chance of 
survival and better streets. 

I’ve got to pause right here and interject 
something about that. I’m delighted in tell¬ 
ing about the town that decided in the in¬ 
terest of safety, they were going to raise all 
their street signs and everything that were 
only 5 feet high to 7 feet high. And the 
Federal Government came along and said, 
“We’ve got a program that’ll do that for 
you.” Well, it was quite an undertaking to 
change the height of all these. The Federal 
Government’s idea was they’d lower the 
streets 2 feet. [Laughter] 

But according to an independent govern¬ 
mental commission—intergovernmental 

commission—the growth of such programs 
has made the Federal Government “more 
pervasive, more intrusive, more unman¬ 
ageable, more costly, and above all, more 
unaccountable.” Polls show that the major¬ 
ity of Americans feel the State government 
can handle local problems better than the 
Federal Government. Absolutely no one, 
except the special-interest groups and those 
who do their bidding, believes that we can 
continue as we have. 

In many respects, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is still operating on the outdated and, 
if I may say so, arrogant assumption that 
the States can’t manage their own affairs. 
At one time possibly, yes, certain States did 
ignore a portion of their citizenry. And 
when the Great Depression hit, the States 
weren’t prepared to handle that kind of an 
emergency. But that was 50 years ago. 
There’ve been great changes in our land. 

As Governor Thompson of Illinois, speak¬ 
ing for most State and local officials, has 
said, “It’s time to give us our money back; 
it’s time to give us our power and authority 
back; and it’s time to let the Governors and 
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mayors of this Nation respond to the needs 
of the people in their States.” And to that I 
say, “Amen.” 

It’s high time the issues were debated. 
And our federalism initiative is designed to 
focus that debate. The plan, as you know, 
has two major components. Starting in fiscal 
1984, the Federal Government will assume 
full responsibility for the rapidly growing 
Medicaid program in exchange for the 
States picking up Aid to Families with De¬ 
pendent Children and food stamps. 

Now, by assuming the whole governmen¬ 
tal cost of health and virtually the entire 
financial responsibility for the elderly popu¬ 
lation, the Federal Government will be 
taking on the most rapidly growing social 
domestic needs. The States will be picking 
up the areas where growth is much less 
rapid. Under current law, the total funding 
for AFDC and food stamps is projected to 
increase only 10 percent by 1987, com¬ 
pared with a projected 83-percent increase 
in the total cost of Medicaid for the same 
period. 

The other aspect of the plan is a turnback 
of responsibilities to the States for over 40 
Federal programs in education, community 
development, transportation, and social 
services—along with the resources to pay 
for them. In 1984 the Federal Government 
will apply the full proceeds from certain 
excise taxes to a grassroots trust fund that 
wiU belong in fair shares to the 50 States. 
By 1988 the States will be in complete con¬ 
trol of these grant programs. 

Now, we have not filled in the details of 
the federalism program, because we want 
your assistance. We want the plan to be fair 
and equitable. And I’H give you a flat and 
binding pledge: There will be no net win¬ 
ners or losers. This will not be a roll of the 
dice. The State will not end up like the 
horseplayer who says, “I hope to break 
even; I need the money.” [Laughter] You’ll 
break even, and there will be no gamble. 

There are other guarantees as well, like 
the mandatory pass-through to the local 
governments of some funds, such as for 
mass transit assistance, community develop¬ 
ment. We will ensure civil rights protec¬ 
tions and adequate welfare, and the transi¬ 
tion period will allow plenty of time for 
discussion and fine-tuning of the program. 


The concept of federalism is like the 
green and gold quilt of Indiana crops. 
There is protection in variety. Well, there’s 
protection in the quilt of the 50 States as 
well. What the current issue comes down to 
is whether or not we trust the people and 
those closest to them to make governmental 
decisions—to make government itself work. 
I trust those James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet, who called them “the good, 
old-fashioned people—the hale-hardworking 
people.” And I believe that the decisions 
that come from this statehouse are as solid 
as the limestone it’s built of. 

Statehouses all over the country must 
regain the authority to make decisions 
about those things that affect them most 
closely. In 1947 the General Assembly of 
Indiana adopted a resolution “serving 
notice on the Congress of the United States 
that the people of Indiana are fed up with 
subsidies, doles, and paternalism, benevo- 
lently described as Federal grants-hi-aid.” 

In 1951 the Congress still hadn’t, taken 
Indiana’s good advice, so the Assembly 
again passed a resolution stating, “We Hoo¬ 
kers believe that the historic constitutional 
rights and responsibilities of the States must 
be recovered; that the tax sources of which 
we have been deprived must be restored; 
and that the Federal Government must re¬ 
strict its activities to matters of the broadest 
national interest.” Well, it’s taken over 30 
years, but, I m happy to report, your mes¬ 
sage has finally gotten through. To tell you 
the truth, I believed you the first time you 
said it. [Laughter] 

Today in Washington there’s someone—at 
least in the White House and a couple of 
Congressmen of yours sitting right here— 
who are on your side. This administration 
seeks nothing less than a realignment of 
government, a realignment that will give 
power back to those most responsive to the 
people. Of course, I’m referring to you who 
sit in the State legislatures, the county 

boards, the city councils of this country_ 

you who know the needs of your neighbors 
and the programs that will serve them best. 

I've told you I’m confident our economic 
recovery program will succeed. This is not 
wishful thinking. Our plan is based on 
simple logic. We have deficits because gov- 
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ernment spends more than it takes in. 
We’ve had only one balanced budget in the 
last 20 years. Today’s interest on the tril- 
lion-dollar debt is greater than the total 
budget in Eisenhower’s day. So, we’re re¬ 
ducing the size and cost of government to 
bring the annual increase in costs to less 
than the increase in tax revenues. And in¬ 
creasing tax rates is not an answer. We dou¬ 
bled taxes between 1976 and 1981 and had 
the biggest string of deficits in our history. 
Besides that, taxes reduced our ability as 
individuals to save. 

Today we’re the last among the seven top 
industrial nations in savings and investment. 
Our industrial plant and machinery average 
17 years in age. In Japan the average is only 
10 years. So, we’re reducing the tax rate. 

Government regulations have cost the 
American economy an estimated $100 bil¬ 
lion a year. We’re reducing, as I said, the 
number of regulations. 

I’ve got to pause again and just tell you 
how they can—in a nearby State, a hospital 
was built with some Federal funds, so there¬ 
fore the Federal Government can manage 
everything about it. And they had the expe¬ 
rience, and they put—as is customary 
today—and they put under the regulation 
of one government department those plas¬ 
tic bags in the wastebaskets to protect the 
employees from contamination in handling 
the waste. But in came another Federal de¬ 
partment, took one look, and said, “Unh-uh, 
someone might throw a cigarette butt in 
there, and the fumes of the burning plastic 


would be injurious to the patients. Take 
them out.” Well, they never did get togeth¬ 
er as to which one was right, so the only 
thing the hospital can do now is kind of 
keep an eye on the front door to see whose 
inspector is coming. Take them out; put 
them in. [Laughter] 

The Federal Government has at great 
cost been attempting to perform tasks that 
are not its proper function, so we’re restor¬ 
ing the 10th amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion, which says the Federal Government 
will do only those things called for in the 
Constitution, and all others shall remain 
with the States or the people. 

The great American experiment will soon 
enter a new phase that will last until the 
end of this century and prepare us for the 
next. And you here are the ones who will 
carry this experiment forward. You are the 
public servants who offer the most creative 
solutions and most promising hopes for our 
nation’s future. 

America needs your vitality and her 
people need your responsiveness. Let us 
join together to restore federalism, to re¬ 
store the Nation’s vigor, and to restore the 
faith of our people in their government at 
every level. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 2:33 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the State Capitol, 
after being introduced by Governor Robert 
D. Orr. 

Following his address, the President re¬ 
turned to Washington, D.C. 


Remarks at the Annual Convention of the National Religious 

Broadcasters 

February 9, 1982 


Thank you all very much. Thank you, Dr. 
Hoffer, Dr. Armstrong, the distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen. I’m not going 
to beat around the bush, because I want 
you to know that you’ve made my day. Do 
you realize how great it is after being in the 
heartland to return and find the population 
of Washington, D.C., increased by 3,500 


more believers? 

I’ve just traveled halfway across the coun¬ 
try since yesterday noon. I’ve visited three 
States and given four speeches, but no mes¬ 
sage given or received was more important 
than the theme of your conference. To pre¬ 
serve our blessed land, we must look to 
God. And we must look to the hearthstone, 
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because that's where all hope for America 
lies. Families are the bedrock of our 
nation—teachers of cooperation, tolerance, 
concern, and responsibility. Rebuilding 
America begins with restoring family 
strength and preserving family values. 

One great joy in my job has been sending 
anniversary greetings to couples who’ve 
been married 50 years or more. More than 
65,000 greetings were sent out last year. 
And believe it or not, I loved knowing that 
every one of them and seeing that every 
one of them was sent out. 

America's elderly are a wise and a very 
precious resource, and we should always 
honor them and never set them aside. I 
know that people in that generation—in our 
generation— [laughter ]—are sometimes a 
bit sensitive about their age. I was kidded 
myself again last week, as I celebrated the 
32d anniversary of my 39th birthday. But 
then I remembered something that Thomas 
Jefferson said. He said that we should never 
judge a President by his age; we should 
judge him by his work. And ever since he 
told me that, I've stopped— [laughter] —I’ve 
stopped worrying. I have increased the 
workload a little. [Laughter] 

But like you, I've always believed that we 
were put here for a reason, that there is a 
path, somehow, a divine plan for all of us 
and for each one of us. And I’ve also always 
believed that America was set apart in a 
special way, that it was put here between 
the oceans to be found by a certain kind of 
people, based on a quality that these people 
had in that they came from every corner of 
the world. And a country then was created 
by men and women who came not for gold 
but mainly in search of God. They would be 
free people, living under the law, with faith 
in their Maker and in their future. 

It's been written that the most sublime 
figure in American history was George 
Washington on his knees in the snow at 
Valley Forge. He personified a people who 
knew that it was not enough to depend on 
their own courage and goodness, that they 
must also seek help from God—their Father 
and preserver. 

Where did we begin to lose sight of that 
noble beginning, of our conviction that 
standards of right and wrong do exist and 
must be lived up to? Do we really think 


that we can have it both ways, that God 
will protect us in a time of crisis even as we 
turn away from him in our day-to-day life? 

It's time to realize, I think, that we need 
God more than he needs us. But millions of 
Americans haven't forgotten. They know 
we’ve been on a toboggan slide, and they’re 
determined to do something about it. And 
I’m honored to stand before you, 3,500 of 
their most effective and courageous leaders. 
And let me say, I do not agree with those 
who accuse you of trying to impose your 
views on others. If we have come to the 
point in America where any attempt to see 
traditional values reflected in public policy 
would leave one open to irresponsible 
charges, then I say the entire structure of 
our free society is threatened. The first 
amendment was not written to protect the 
people from religious values; it was written 
to protect those values from government 
tyranny. 

Let us go forward with our conviction 
that education doesn’t begin with Washing¬ 
ton officials or State officials or local offi¬ 
cials. It begins with the family, where it is 
the right and the responsibility of every 
parent. And that responsibility, I think, in¬ 
cludes teaching children respect for skin 
color that is different than their own; reli¬ 
gious beliefs that are different from their 
own. It includes conveying the message to 
the young as well as to the old that racial 
discrimination and religious bigotry have no 
place in a free society. 

And let us go forward with our conviction 
that there is in the American heart a deep 
spirit of love—of caring and willingness to 
work together—waiting to be tapped. And I 
want to ask you tonight, will you lead our 
crusade to restore our tradition of neighbor 
caring for neighbor? 

I've appointed a private sector initiatives 
task force to help build partnerships be¬ 
tween the private and public sector in 
every community in America. It includes 
Terence Cardinal Cooke, Archbishop of 
New York; E. V. Hill, pastor of the Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church of Los Angeles; Dr. Dee 
Jepsen, advisory board member of STEP in 
Washington, D.C.; Elder Thomas Monson of 
the Mormon Church in Salt Lake City; and 
other prominent Americans of Christian 
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and Jewish faith. They need your help, and 
I hope youll be working together. 

I know how much many of you are al¬ 
ready doing and, believe me, I’m grateful. 
It’s a little like preaching to the choir, I 
know, for me to be saying these things to 
this particular audience. You are already 
out on the point. But too many people have 
been told that what they do is not as impor¬ 
tant or worthwhile as what government 
does. I don’t buy that. Last week at the 
Annual Prayer Breakfast, I spoke of the par¬ 
able of the good Samaritan. And I’ve always 
believed that the meaning and the impor¬ 
tance of that parable is not so much the 
good that was done to the beaten pilgrim, it 
was to the Samaritan who crossed the road, 
who knelt down and bound up the wounds 
of the beaten traveler, and then carried 
him into the nearest town. He didn’t take a 
look and hurry on by into that town and 
then find a caseworker and say, “There’s 
somebody out there on the road I think 
needs help.” 

We need all of you now more than ever. I 
have always believed that this country—not 
always, but in recent years, I should say, 
believed that this country is hungering for a 
spiritual revival. I believe we need to. build 
on what they’re doing in Atlanta, where 
local churches have spearheaded a commu¬ 
nity effort, thousands of citizens, to help 
fight crime by serving as extra eyes and 
ears for the Atlanta police department, no 
longer turning their head away and saying, 
“I don’t want to get involved.” 

We need to duplicate the example of 
Rock Island, Illinois, where a Christian 
family care center established by local 
churches and run by volunteer funds pro¬ 
vides aid to victims of child or spouse abuse; 
and the ecumenical Loaves and Fishes Pro¬ 
gram which help feed the poor in Milwau¬ 
kee and Minneapolis, St. Paul, where I just 
was last night; and the Christian Broadcast¬ 
ing Network’s Operation Blessing, which 
matches volunteers of goods and services 
with those in need throughout the country. 

Let us rebuild our communities and as 
we do, can we not do something else? Can 
we not, as Americans, become better 
friends again? We come from different 
backgrounds, pursue different interests, and 
hold different views, but we can draw com¬ 


munion from our shared values. 

Recently, I read a story by a reporter, 
Judy Foreman, in the Boston Globe that 
explains what I mean. I was a sports an¬ 
nouncer years ago. I was a sports announcer 
at a time when organized baseball was de¬ 
clared to be a game for Caucasian gentle¬ 
men. And it was kept that way. And then 
one owner of one baseball club had the 
courage to take Jackie Robinson, former 
athletic star from UCLA, into the major 
leagues in defiance of that rule—the first 
black man to play major league baseball. 
And, as you can imagine, from that day that 
time ago, in the excitement that comes and 
the partisanship of a ballgame, he was sub¬ 
jected many times to racial harassment. 
And one day when his Brooklyn Dodgers 
were playing a game away from home, the 
racial slurs from the crowd started up and 
then grew louder. And then suddenly a 
teammate of Jackie Robinson’s, a white 
teammate, Pee Wee Reese, called for time 
out and slowly walked over to Jackie Robin¬ 
son, put his arm around his shoulder, and 
then stood there facing that hostile crowd. 
He didn’t say anything, just silently but elo¬ 
quently he told the crowd, “This man is my 
friend.” 

Well, let us come together as friends. 
We’ll never find every answer, solve every 
problem, heal every wound, or live all our 
dreams. But we can do a lot if we walk 
together down that one path that we know 
provides real hope. 

The Book of St. John tells us that “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlast¬ 
ing life.” We have God’s promise that what 
we give will be given back many times 
over. And we also have His promise that we 
could take to heart with regard to our coun¬ 
try—“That if My people who are called by 
My name humble themselves and pray and 
seek My face and turn from their wicked 
ways, then will I hear from heaven and will 
forgive their sins and heal their land,” 

Maybe it’s later than we think. Let us go 
forth from here and rekindle the fire of our 
faith. Let our wisdom be vindicated by our 
deeds. And when our work is done, we can 
say that we have fought the good fight, we 
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have finished the race, we have kept the 
faith. And we can say some day to our chil¬ 
dren’s children, “We did all that could be 
done in the moment that was given us here 
on Earth/’ 


Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the Annual Economic Report 
of the President 
February 10, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In the year just ended, the first decisive 
steps were taken toward a fundamental 
reorientation of the role of the Federal 
Government in our economy—a reorienta¬ 
tion that will mean more jobs, more oppor¬ 
tunity, and more freedom for all Americans. 
This long overdue redirection is designed to 
foster the energy, creativity, and ambition 
of the American people so that they can 
create better lives for themselves, their 
families, and the communities in which 
they live. Equally important, this redirec¬ 
tion puts the economy on the path of less 
inflationary but more rapid economic 
growth. 

My economic program is based on the 
fundamental precept that government must 
respect, protect, and enhance the freedom 
and integrity of the individual. Economic 
policy must seek to create a climate that 
encourages the development of private in¬ 
stitutions conducive to individual responsi¬ 
bility and initiative. People should be en¬ 
couraged to go about their daily lives with 
the right and the responsibility for deter¬ 
mining their own activities, status, and 
achievements. 

This Report reviews the condition of the 
American economy as it was inherited by 
this Administration. It describes the policies 
which have been adopted to reverse the 
debilitating trends of the past, and which 
will lead to recovery in 1982 and sustained, 
noninflationary growth in the years to 
follow. And, finally, this Report explains the 
impact these policies will have on the eco¬ 
nomic well-being of all Americans in the 
years to come. 


The Legacy of the Past 

For several decades, an ever-larger role 
for the Federal Government and, more re¬ 
cently, inflation have sapped the economic 
vitality of the Nation. 

In the 1960s Federal spending averaged 
19.5 percent of the Nation’s output. In the 
1970s it rose to 20.9 percent, and in 1980 it 
reached 22.5 percent. The burden of tax 
revenues showed a similar pattern, with in¬ 
creasingly high tax rates stifling individual 
initiative and distorting the flow of saving 
and investment. 

The substantially expanded role of the 
Federal Government has been far deeper 
and broader than even the growing burden 
of spending and taxing would suggest. Over 
the past decade the government has spun a 
vast web of regulations that intrude into 
almost every aspect of every American’s 
working day. This regulatory web adversely 
affects the productivity of our Nation’s busi¬ 
nesses, farms, educational institutions. State 
and local governments, and the operations 
of the Federal Government itself. That les¬ 
sened productivity growth, in turn, in¬ 
creases the costs of the goods and services 
we buy from each other. And those regula- 
tions raise the cost of government at all 
levels and the taxes we pay to support it. 

Consider also the tragic record of infla¬ 
tion that unlegislated tax on everyone’s 
income—which causes high interest rates 
and discourages saving and investment. 
During the 1960s, the average yearly in¬ 
crease in the consumer price index was 2.3 
percent. In the 1970s the rate more than 
doubled to 7.1 percent; and in the first year 
of the 1980s it soared to 13.5 percent. We 
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simply cannot blame crop failures and oil 
price increases for our basic inflation prob¬ 
lem. The continuous, underlying cause was 
poor government policy. 

The combination of these two factors— 
ever higher rates of inflation and ever 
greater intrusion by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment into the Nation's economic life—have 
played a major part in a fundamental dete¬ 
rioration in the performance of our econo¬ 
my. In the 1960s productivity in the Ameri¬ 
can economy grew at an annual rate of 2.9 
percent; in the 1970s productivity growth 
slowed by nearly one-half, to 1.5 percent. 
Real gross national product per capita grew 
at an annual rate of 2.8 percent in the 
1960s compared to 2.1 percent in the 
1970s. This deterioration in our economic 
performance has been accompanied by in¬ 
adequate growth in employment opportuni¬ 
ties for our Nation's growing work force. 

Reversing the trends of the past is not an 
easy task. I never thought or stated it would 
be. The damage that has been inflicted on 
our economy was done by imprudent and 
inappropriate policies over a period of 
many years; we cannot realistically expect 
to undo it all in a few short months. But 
during the past year we have made a sub¬ 
stantial beginning. 

Policies for the 1980s 

Upon coming into office, my Administra¬ 
tion set out to design and carry out a long- 
run economic program that would decisive¬ 
ly reverse the trends of the past, and make 
growth and prosperity the norm, rather 
than the exception for the American econo¬ 
my. To that end, my first and foremost ob¬ 
jective has been to improve the perform¬ 
ance of the economy by reducing the role 
of the Federal Government in all its many 
dimensions. This involves a commitment to 
reduce Federal spending and taxing as a 
share of gross national product. It means a 
commitment to reduce progressively the 
size of the Federal deficit. It involves a sub¬ 
stantial reform of Federal regulation, elimi¬ 
nating it where possible and simplifying it 
where appropriate. It means eschewing the 
stop-and-go economic policies of the past 
which, with their short-term focus, only 
added to our long-run economic ills. 

A reduced role for the Federal Govern¬ 


ment means an enhanced role for State and 
local governments. A wide range of Federal 
activities can be more appropriately and ef¬ 
ficiently carried out by the States. I am pro¬ 
posing in my Budget Message a major shift 
in this direction. This shift will eliminate 
the “freight charge" imposed by the Feder¬ 
al Government on the taxpayers’ money 
when it is sent to Washington and then 
doled out again. It will permit a substantial 
reduction in Federal employment involved 
in administering these programs. Transfers 
of programs will permit public sector activi¬ 
ties to be more closely tailored to the needs 
and desires of the electorate, bringing 
taxing and spending decisions closer to the 
people. Furthermore, as a result of last 
year's Economic Recovery Tax Act, Federal’ 
taxation as a share of national income will 
be substantially reduced, providing States 
and localities with an expanded tax base so 
that they can finance those transferred pro¬ 
grams-they wish to continue. That tax base 
will be further increased later in this 
decade, as Federal excise taxes are phased 
out. 

These initiatives follow some common 
sense approaches to making government 
more efficient and responsive: 

• We should leave to private initiative all 
the functions that individuals can per¬ 
form privately. 

• We should use the level of government 
closest to the community involved for 
all the public functions it can handle. 
This principle includes encouraging in¬ 
tergovernmental arrangements among 
the State and local communities. 

• Federal Government action should be 
reserved for those needed functions 
that only the national government can 
undertake. 

The accompanying report from my Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers develops the basis 
for these guidelines more fully. 

To carry out these policies for the 1980s, 
my Administration has put into place a 
series of fundamental and far-reaching 
changes in Federal Government spending, 
taxing, and regulatory policy, and we have 
made clear our support for a monetary 
policy that will steadily bring down infla¬ 
tion. 
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Slowing the Growth of Government 

Spending 

Last February I promised to bring a halt 
to the rapid growth of Federal spending. To 
that end, I made budget control the cutting 
edge of my program for economic recovery. 
Thanks to the cooperation of the Congress 
and the American people, we have taken a 
major step forward in accomplishing this 
objective, although much more remains to 
be done. 

The Congress approved rescissions in the 
fiscal 1981 budget of $12.1 billion, by far 
the largest amount ever cut from the 
budget through this procedure. Spending 
for fiscal 1982 was subsequently reduced by 
another $35 billion. The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 also cut $95 bil¬ 
lion from the next 2 fiscal years, measured 
against previous spending trends. Many of 
these cuts in so-called “uncontrollable” pro¬ 
grams were carried out by substantive 
changes in authorizing legislation, demon¬ 
strating that we can bring government 
spending under control—if only we have 
the will. These spending cuts have been 
made without damaging the programs that 
many of our truly needy Americans depend 
upon. Indeed, my program will continue to 
increase the funds, before and after allow¬ 
ing for inflation, that such programs receive 
in the future. 

In this undertaking to bring spending 
under control, I have made a conscious 
effort to ensure that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment fully discharges its duty to provide all 
Americans with the needed services and 
protections that only a national government 
can provide. Chief among these is a strong 
national defense, a vital function which had 
been allowed to deteriorate dangerously in 
previous years. 

As a result of my program, Federal Gov¬ 
ernment spending growth has been cut 
drastically—from nearly 14 percent annual¬ 
ly in the 3 fiscal years ending last Septem¬ 
ber to an estimated 7 percent over the next 
3 years—at the same time that we are re- 
budding our national defense capabilities. 

We must redouble our efforts to control 
the growth in spending. We face high, con- 
tomng, and troublesome deficits. Although 
these deficits are undesirably high, they will 


not jeopardize the economic recovery. We 
must understand the reasons behind the 
deficits now facing us: recession, lower in¬ 
flation, and higher interest rates than antici¬ 
pated. Although my original timetable for a 
balanced budget is no longer achievable, 
the factors which have postponed it do not 
mean we are abandoning the goal of living 
within our means. The appropriate ways to 
reducing the deficit will be working in our 
favor in 1982 and beyond: economic 
growth, lower interest rates, and spending 
control. 

Reducing Tax Burdens 

We often hear it said that we work the 
first few months of the year for the govern¬ 
ment and then we start to work for our¬ 
selves. But that is backwards. In fact, the 
first part of the year we work for ourselves. 
We begin working for the government only 
when our income reaches taxable levels. 
After that, the more we earn, the more we 
work for the government, until rising tax 
rates on each dollar of extra income dis¬ 
courage many people from further work 
effort or from further saving and invest¬ 
ment. 

As a result of passage of the historic Eco¬ 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, we have 
set in place a fundamental reorientation of 
our tax laws. Rather than using the tax 
system to redistribute existing income, we 
have significantly restructured it to encour¬ 
age people to work, save, and invest more. 
Across-the-board cuts in individual income 
tax rates phased-in over 3 years and the 
indexing of tax brackets in subsequent years 
will help put an end to making inflation 
profitable for the Federal Government. The 
reduction in marginal rates for all taxpay¬ 
ers, making Individual Retirement Accounts 
available to all workers, cutting the top tax 
bracket from 70 percent to 50 percent, and 
reduction of the *‘marriage penalty” will 
have a powerful impact on the incentives 
for all Americans to work, save, and invest. 

These changes are moving us away from 
a tax system which has encouraged individ¬ 
uals to borrow and spend to one in which 
saving and investment will be more fully 
rewarded. 

To spur further business investment and 
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productivity growth, the new tax law pro¬ 
vides faster write-offs for capital investment 
and a restructured investment tax credit. 
Research and development expenditures 
are encouraged with a new tax credit. Small 
business tax rates have been reduced. 

Regulatory Reform 

My commitment to regulatory reform 
was made clear in one of my very first acts 
in office, when I accelerated the decontrol 
of crude oil prices and eliminated the cum¬ 
bersome crude oil entitlements system. 
Only skeptics of the free market system are 
surprised by the results. For the first time 
in 10 years, crude oil production in the con¬ 
tinental United States has begun to rise. 
Prices and availability are now determined 
by the forces of the market, not dictated by 
Washington. And, helped by world supply 
and demand developments, oil and gasoline 
prices have been falling, rather than rising. 

I have established, by Executive order, a 
process whereby all executive agency regu¬ 
latory activity is subject to close and sensi¬ 
tive monitoring by the Executive Office of 
the President. During the first year of my 
Administration, 2,893 regulations have been 
subjected to Executive Office review. The 
number of pages in the Federal Register, 
the daily publication that contains a record 
of the Federal Government’s official regula¬ 
tory actions, has fallen by over one-quarter 
after increasing steadily for a decade. 

But the full impact of this program 
cannot be found in easy-to-measure actions 
by the Federal Government. It is taking 
place outside of Washington, in large and 
small businesses, in State and local govern¬ 
ments, and in our schools and hospitals 
where the full benefits of regulatory reform 
are being felt. The redirection of work and 
effort away from trying to cope with or 
anticipate Federal regulation toward more 
productive pursuits is how regulatory 
reform will make its greatest impact in rais¬ 
ing productivity and reducing costs. 

Controlling Money Growth 

Monetary policy is carried out by the in¬ 
dependent Federal Reserve System. I have 
made clear my support for a policy of grad¬ 
ual and less volatile reduction in the growth 
of the money supply. Such a policy will 


ensure that inflationary pressures will 
continue to decline without impairing the 
operation of our financial markets as they 
mobilize savings and direct them to their 
most productive uses. It will also ensure 
that high interest rates, with their large in¬ 
flation premiums, will not longer pose a 
threat to the well-being of our housing and 
motor vehicle industries, to small business 
and farmers, and to all who rely upon the 
use of credit in their daily activities. In ad¬ 
dition, reduced monetary volatility will 
strengthen confidence in monetary policy 
and help lower interest rates. 

The International Aspects of the Program 

The poor performance of the American 
economy over the past decade and more 
has had its impact on our position in the 
world economy. Concern about the dollar 
was evidenced by a prolonged period of 
decline in its value on foreign exchange 
markets. A decline in our competitiveness 
in many world markets reflected, in part, 
problems of productivity at home. 

A strengthened domestic economy will 
mean a faster growing market for our trad¬ 
ing partners and greater competitiveness 
for American exports abroad. At the same 
time it will mean that the dollar should in¬ 
crease in its attractiveness as the primary 
international trading currency, and thus 
provide more stability to world trade and 
finance. 

I see an expansion of the international 
trading system as the chief instrument for 
economic growth in many of the less devel¬ 
oped countries as well as an important 
factor in our own future and that of the 
world’s other major industrial nations. To 
this end, I reaffirm my Administration’s 
commitment to free trade. International co¬ 
operation is particularly vital, however, in 
confronting the challenge of increased pro¬ 
tectionism both at home and abroad. My 
Administration will work closely with other 
nations toward reducing trade barriers on 
an even-handed basis. 

I am sensitive to the fact that American 
domestic economic policies can have signifi¬ 
cant impacts on our trading partners and on 
the entire system of world trade and fi¬ 
nance. But it is important for all concerned 
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that the United States pursue economic 
policies that focus on our long-run prob¬ 
lems, and lead to sustained and vigorous 
growth at home. In this way the United 
States will continue to be a constructive 
force in the world economy. 

1981: Building for the Future 

In 1981 not only were the far-reaching 
policies needed for the remainder of the 
1980s developed and put into place, their 
first positive results also began to be felt. 

The most significant result was the contri¬ 
bution these policies made to a substantial 
reduction in inflation, bringing badly 
needed relief from inflationary pressures to 
every American. For example, in 1980 the 
consumer price index rose 13.5 percent for 
the year as a whole; in 1981 that rate of 
increase was reduced substantially, to 10.4 
percent. This moderation in the rate of 
price increases meant that inflation, “the 
crudest tax,” was taking less away from in¬ 
dividual savings and taking less out of every 
working American’s paycheck. 

There are other, more indirect but equal¬ 
ly important benefits that flow from a re¬ 
duction in inflation. The historically high 
level of interest rates of recent years was a 
direct reflection of high rates of actual and 
expected inflation. As the events of this past 
year suggested, only a reduction in infla¬ 
tionary pressures will lead to substantial, 
lasting reductions in interest rates. 

In the 6 months preceding this Adminis¬ 
tration’s taking office, interest rates had 
risen rapidly, reflecting excessively fast 
monetary growth. Since late last summer, 
however, short- and long-term interest rates 
have, on average, moved down somewhat 
in response to anti-inflationary economic 
policies. 

Unfortunately, the high and volatile 
money growth of the past, and the high 
inflation and high interest rates which ac¬ 
companied it, were instrumental in bring¬ 
ing about the poor and highly uneven eco¬ 
nomic performance of 1980 and 1981, cul¬ 
minating in a sharp fall in output and a rise 


in unemployment in the latter months of 
1981. 

This Administration views the current re¬ 
cession with concern. I am convinced that 
our policies, now that they are in place, are 
the appropriate response to our current dif¬ 
ficulties and will provide the basis for a vig¬ 
orous economic recovery this year. It is of 
the greatest importance that we avoid a 
return to the stop-and-go policies of the 
past. The private sector works best when 
the Federal Government intervenes least. 
The Federal Government’s task is to con¬ 
struct a sound, stable, long-term framework 
in which the private sector is the key 
engine to growth, employment, and rising 
living standards. 

The policies of the past have failed. They 
failed because they did not provide the en¬ 
vironment in which American energy, en¬ 
trepreneurship, and talent can best be put 
to work. Instead of being a successful pro¬ 
moter of economic growth and individual 
freedom, government became the enemy of 
growth and an intruder on individual initia¬ 
tive and freedom. My program—a careful 
combination of reducing incentive-stifling 
taxes, slowing the growth of Federal spend¬ 
ing and regulations, and a gradually slowing 
expansion of the money supply—seeks to 
create a new environment in which the 
strengths of America can be put to work for 
the benefit of us all. That environment will 
be an America in which honest work is no 
longer discouraged by ever-rising prices 
and tax rates, a country that looks forward 
to the future not with uncertainty but with 
the confidence that infused our forefathers. 

Ronald Reagan 

February 10, 1982. 

Note: The President's message is printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Feb¬ 
ruary 1982—Together With the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advis¬ 
ers" (Government Printing Office, 357 
pages). 
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Remarks at a White House Reception for Women Appointees of the 

Administration 
February 10, 1982 


Thank you very much. I appreciate that 
very much, and seeing the great number of 
you—and that there are many more 
appointees than would be here today 
makes me very proud. But I’m not just 
proud of some quota or number or statistic; 
I’m proud because of the qualifications, the 
ability, and the energies that each of you 
brings to this administration. All of you are 
here as part of this administration for one 
reason and one reason only: because your 
country needs you. I appreciate the sacri¬ 
fice that many of you have made to be here 
in government, and since most of you have 
been on the job for some time, my message 
is not so much one of welcome as it is to 
thank you for your hard work and to rally 
you once again to the cause that brought us 
all here. 

We’ve come to government at a time of 
economic crisis, and we’ve only begun to 
sort out the mess that had been building for 
40 years. But that was before any of us 
were born, of course. [Laughter] But the 
difficulties we face today only prove the 
failure of the programs that came before. In 
the rough and tumble of political debate, as 
the temptations grow to waver from our 
course when each day brings new tests to 
our convictions, let us remember that our 
time here is very short. We’re only tempo¬ 
rary stewards of this great land, and we re 
not here to make our careers as bureau¬ 
crats, advocates of the status quo. We’re 
here to make the Federal Government 
work for the people, to make it once more 
play the positive but limited role that it was 
intended to play. 

You know, I’ve had the pleasure some¬ 
times of talking to young people on cam¬ 
puses or in high schools, and questions 
come up about the Constitution and so 
forth. And I’ve read the copy of the Soviet 
constitution and it contains a great many 
terms that are in ours. They talk about a lot 
of things that don’t happen there, like free¬ 
dom of speech and right to assemble and so 
forth. But then I always delight in pointing 


out to them: Everybody has a constitution, 
but what makes ours different? And I just 
mentioned it in that last sentence. What 
makes ours really different is all those other 
constitutions tell the people what the gov¬ 
ernment will do for them and let them do, 
and ours is a constitution that says we, the 
people, will allow the government to do the 
following things, and anything we don’t 
allow government to do, government can’t 
do. Government’s tended to forget that 
lately. 

Each day as you go into your offices, re¬ 
member, we came to this place to pare the 
unmanageable size of government, to 
reduce its massive bulk, its powers, and its 
waste, to free our people and our economy 
from its oppressive hand. The minute that 
any of you start to think of government as 
“we” instead of “they,” we’ve been here 
too long. 

I told maybe some of you the other day 
in a talk that I know it’s hard, it’s hard 
when you’re up to your armpits in alligators 
to remember you came here to drain the 
swamp. [Laughter] 

But this is our chance to restore America. 
And as I look at you, I’m confident we can 
do it. Our programs are designed to bring 
prosperity to all people, to start all people 
moving up again on the economic ladder. 
And reforms in our tax code, such as in¬ 
creased allowances for IRAs, a reduction in 
the marriage penalty, an easing of inheri¬ 
tance taxes that will allow virtually all es¬ 
tates to pass untaxed to surviving spouses 
will have particular benefit for women. And 
I got news for you— [laughing]—it ain’t 
going to hurt the men either. [Laughter] 
But we must rout out discrimination 
wherever it exists, whether on the basis of 
race, religion, or sex, or any other arbitrary 
barrier. Together we can work to remove it 
from this government. And working with 
State and local officials, we can eliminate it 
at other levels. 

We’ve launched a new task force on legal 
equality for women and a 50-State project 
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must be eliminated. 

, ™ e } was Governor of California, we 
looked at our laws and we found 14 stat¬ 
utes—it was difficult to believe that anyone 
had ever passed such laws and that they 
were stall on the books—and we wiped 
them off the books and got rid of them. So 
we have to look for others and repeal them. 

We must continue our progress toward 
the America we all dream of the America 
where people are hired and promoted and 
rewarded on the basis of ability and willing¬ 
ness to work. And if all of us—not just those 
of us in this room—but all of us are commit¬ 
ted to that goal, then together we can and 
will achieve it. 

I said on the anniversary of our assuming 


office that our days of quick and sensational 
victories are behind us, and we have left 
the glamorous days of initial commitment 
and face the grit of the long haul. I heard 
somebody the other day on the air, on one 
of the panel shows, saying that the honey¬ 
moon is over. Well, as I remember back to 
last year, I want to tell you, if that was a 
honeymoon, romance is dead in Washing¬ 
ton. [Laughter] 

In the days ahead, I’ll be relying more 
than ever on your commitment, your ideas, 
and your staying power. I believe in the 
course we’ve charted for America, and with 
your help we’re going to stick to it. 

If our priorities are clear and if we pool 
together, there’s nothing that we can’t ac¬ 
complish. All we have to do is just remem¬ 
ber why we’re here. 

And again, I thank all of you very much 
because you’re here. Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:39 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Message on National Brotherhood Week 

February 10, 1982 


During Brotherhood Week we axe espe- 
cially reminded of the need for a national 
commitment to brotherhood and to the 
elimination of all forms of prejudice and 
discrimination in American society. 

Surely one of this nation’s greatest re¬ 
sources is the diversity of a people whose 
ancestry can be traced to an extraordinary 
variety of national origins and cultures. 
Though we differ in many respects, we 
share a love of this country and the free¬ 
dom for which it stands. Even more funda¬ 


mentally, as the Bible teaches, “Have we 
not all one father? hath not one God cre¬ 
ated us?” 

Throughout the year, let us join together 
as brothers in the family of man and reach 
across the religious and racial boundaries 
which unnecessarily divide neighbor against 
neighbor. Through friendship and under¬ 
standing, we all stand to gain. Let us work 
and grow together as one great nation. 

Ronald Reagan 


Appointment of Robert G. Howlett as Chairman and Member of the 
Federal Service Impasses Panel 
February 10, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- Chairman and member of the Federal Serv- 
tion to appoint Robert G. Howlett to be ice Impasses Panel, Federal Labor Relations 
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Authority, for the remainder of the term 
expiring January 10, 1984. He would suc¬ 
ceed Howard G. Gamser. 

Since 1949 Mr. Howlett has been a part¬ 
ner in the firm now known as Schmidt, 
Howlett, Van’t Hof, Snell & Vana in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He has also been a member 
and chairman of the committees of the sec¬ 
tion of labor relations law, American Bar 
Association. He served as a member and 
chairman of the Michigan Labor Mediation 


Board (now Michigan Employment Rela¬ 
tions Commission) in 1963-76. In 1976 Mr. 
Howlett was appointed by President Ford 
as Chairman of the Federal Service Im¬ 
passes Panel and served in that capacity 
until 1978. 

He graduated from Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity (B.S., 1929; J.D., 1932). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Howlett was born 
November 10, 1906, in Bay City, Mich. 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony for Vivian Vahlberg as 
President of the National Press Club 
February 10, 1982 


The President Well, thank you for that 
warm welcome, Helen, and fellow mem¬ 
bers. It’s a real pleasure to pay another visit 
to this fine old club, where so much history 
has been made. And tonight we’re making 
it again with the inauguration of the first 
woman president in the National Press 
Club’s long history. After 74 years, it’s about 
time. [Laughter] And speaking of septuage¬ 
narians, I’ve got to have a little talk with 
your financial secretary, as I understand 
that Fm eligible for reduced dues. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

For tonight, though, we have more press¬ 
ing business. I know I speak for all my 
fellow members when I say thank you to 
our outgoing president, Joe Slevin, for a job 
well done. And best wishes to Vivian Vahl- 
berg on the office she’s about to assume. 

Fm only the latest of many Presidents to 
visit the club. One of my favorites. Cal Coo- 
lidge, dedicated this building. [Laughter] 
They didn’t call him Cal for nothing. Fm 
sure you all remember how he answered 
that inquisitive lady who said she had a bet 
that she could get more than three words 
out of him. He looked at her for a minute 
and then said, “You lose.” [Laughter] 

Well, tonight nobody loses. The club 
begins a new era. That’s era, not ERA. 
[Laughter] And it’s also on the threshold of 
a promising renovation program. I can hon¬ 
estly say that I feel a sense of humility 
standing here at this moment in the same 


building where silent Cal laid the corner¬ 
stone, Harry Truman played the piano, and 
Richard Nixon ate a hamburger. [Laughter] 
What’s left for me? The cornerstone is al¬ 
ready in place. I can’t play the piano, and 
my foodtaster is home sick—something he 
ate no doubt. [Laughter] But like a second 
Tip O’Neill, I’ll stoop to the occasion. 
[Laughter] In what has come to be informal 
Oklahoma tradition, I’ll administer a pledge 
of office to Vivian. 

Now 14 years ago, Lyndon Johnson was 
here when Allan Cromley was sworn in for 
this same office. And A1 seems to have sur¬ 
vived that glorious burden with flying col¬ 
ors. He’s here with us tonight and still 
bureau chief for the Daily Oklahoman, 
where Vivian has served with such distinc¬ 
tion for the past 11 years. Actually, I was 
second choice for this job. Fm pinch-hitting 
for Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, who had 
a previous engagement. [Laughter] 

Ms. Vahlberg. Not true. First choice. 

The President But I understand the oath 
of office has been revised to fit the special 
nature of tonight’s occasion, so it may sound 
a bit unfamiliar to some of the veteran 
members. 

Vivian, stand by—this isn’t really binding, 
so you don’t need to hold up your right 
hand. [Laughter] Dearly beloved— [laugh¬ 
ter] —we are gathered together this evening 
under the slightly bleary eyes of the mem¬ 
bership to join together this, shall we say, 
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newsperson in unholy matrimony with the 
office of president of the National Press 
Club. If anyone knows any reason why this 
ceremony should not take place, forget it. 
[Laughter] You’ve already voted and it was 
unanimous. The chair having heard no ob¬ 
jections, we’ll proceed. 

Do you, Vivian, promise to love, honor, 
and obey the constitution of the National 
Press Club, to cherish it always, in sickness 
and in health, through deficits and remodel- 
ing— [laughter] —till politics do you part? 
Do you promise to uphold the sacred tradi¬ 
tions of the card room, the billiard room, 
and the tap room— [laughter]— and to brave 
the slings and arrows of outrageous board 
and membership meetings? [Laughter] 
Most of all, do you promise to keep the 
National Press Club a warm and vital place 
where writers, reporters, newsmakers, and 
other questionable types— [laughter]— -meet 
to formally and informally exchange views, 
ideas, and plain good fellowship, to main¬ 
tain what is finest in its past and work to 
build its future as a major world news 
center? If so, please signify by saying, “I 
do.” 


Ms. Vahlberg. I do. 

The President I wish the answers at my 
press conferences were that simple. 
[Laughter] But then, I guess these questions 
make more sense than a lot of the questions 
that I’m asked there. [Laughter] 

All right then, Vivian, as a retired journal¬ 
ist, as a proud member of the National 
Press Club, and as the chief executive of 
another Washington concern with deficit 
problems— [laughter] —I now pronounce 
you president of the National Press Club. 

What I don’t know is, Vivian, do I kiss the 
bride—but, you’d better kiss her. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Ms. Vahlberg. Thank you very much. 

The President. We’ll just shake hands. 

Ms. Vahlberg. Okay. [Laughter] 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President, 
and don’t forget to leave the seal. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Note: The President spoke at 8:06 p.m. in 
the National Press Club Ballroom at the 
National Press Building. He was introduced 
by Helen Thomas of United Press Interna¬ 
tional. • 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of Joseph W. Canzeri as Assistant 
to the President 

February 10, 1982 


Dear Joe: 

It is with deepest personal regret that I 
accept your resignation as Assistant to the 
President. 

Over the past year and a half, you have 
served not just me but our nation with dis¬ 
tinction, honor and a personal energy that 
knows few parallels. From early morning 
until late in the evening, both on the road 
and here in the White House, there was 
one man I could always call upon for help 
and know that within minutes I would hear 
that familiar answer: "Done”. No one who 
has known you through these days will 
forget your colorful character—the laugh¬ 


ter, the verve, the spirit—but those who 
know you best will treasure even more 
those inner qualities of loyalty and charac¬ 
ter that are so much a part of you. 

Nancy and I will always have a warm 
place in our hearts for you, Joe, and we 
hope that you will honor us with your pres- 
ence in our house many times in the years 
ahead. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 


[The Honorable Joseph W. Canzeri, Assistant to 

D e C 20 e 5?0] nt ’ The White H ° USe ’ Washingt0n ’ 
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February 10, 1982 
My Dear Mr. President: 

After having the privilege of serving you 
in your campaign and in the first year of 
your Presidency, I am today submitting my 
resignation as Assistant to the President. 

My intention from the beginning was to 
serve you and the ideals you represent. I 
was committed to remaining a member of 
your Administration as long as I could make 
an effective contribution. 

I remain fully supportive of you and the 
programs you have undertaken. You truly 
made a new beginning and, from the pri¬ 
vate sector, I shall do everything in my 
power to see that these great initiatives 
continue. 


No one in the Administration has advised 
or encouraged me to step aside, but I be¬ 
lieve it is in the best interest of you and 
your Administration to do so. 

I leave with deep appreciation for the 
privilege of having served you in a great 
undertaking. There is no doubt that this 
is—and shall always be—the highlight of my 
life. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joe 

Joseph W. Canzeri 


[The Honorable Ronald W. Reagan, President of 
the United States, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


Toast at a White House Dinner Honoring the Chiefs of Diplomatic 
Missions 

February 11, 1982 


Mr. Ambassador, Mrs. Ghorbal, Your Ex¬ 
cellencies, and ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are delighted to welcome 
you here tonight. It’s a great pleasure to 
have this chance to meet with you more as 
friends than as representatives of our coun¬ 
tries, more for passing a pleasant evening 
than transacting business. 

It’s inspiring to look around this room, to 
think of the many languages, cultures, reli¬ 
gions, and traditions that are present here 
tonight. Some might say this gathering is a 
microcosm of the problems that the world 
faces— [laughter] —but to me this gathering 
is a sample of the opportunities we have to 
communicate on a personal level and to co¬ 
operate as representatives of our independ¬ 
ent nations. 

This room is occupied by men and 
women aware of their responsibilities and 
respectful of the obligations of others. Those 
responsibilities and obligations are at times 
in conflict, but our commitment to civility 
and the proper discourse between nations 
should never waiver. Today's diplomats 
shoulder a tremendous burden, but the 
effort is reminiscent of Antilles, the charac¬ 
ter in Greek mythology, who drew his 
strength from the Earth: So long as he 


touched the Earth, he could not be defeat¬ 
ed, but when he lost touch, he grew frail. 
As long as our governments stay in touch 
with the hopes and aspirations of our 
people, the prospects for world peace will 
be strong. 

Beneath our diversity, the peoples of the 
world have similar goals. They look for dig¬ 
nity, peace, freedom, and a chance to pros¬ 
per. These common dreams will be the 
source of our strength. 

George Santayana, an American traveler 
and philosopher, once said, “A man’s feet 
must be planted in his country, but his eyes 
should survey the world.” Well, this is the 
vision required of each of us and of every 
world leader. We must uncompromisingly 
represent the interests of our countries, yet 
be ever mindful that by our actions, we are 
determining the future of mankind. 

If I may, I would present to you the same 
words with which I would challenge an as¬ 
sembly of American diplomats: In the con¬ 
duct of your duties, be diligent; in the 
search for peace, be bold. 

The people of the world owe a special 
debt of gratitude to diplomats and their 
families, who today must cope not only with 
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the frustrations inherent with the profes¬ 
sion, but also with personal danger. In the 
last 15 years, diplomats from over a hun¬ 
dred countries have been victims of terror¬ 
ist attacks. Fortunately, most have survived 
those attacks; a few, tragically, have not. 
Those who perpetrate these dastardly acts 
should never doubt that every nation con¬ 
siders an attack on any diplomat as a crime 
against mankind which will not be tolerated 
in any land. 

Reflecting on this, we>e grateful to the 
diplomatic community for your courage and 
your perseverance. So, since there’s no one 


of us that will be toasted separately, I ask 
you now to raise your glasses with me in a 
toast in honor of the Washington Chiefs of 
Missions: May mankind profit by what we 
do. 

Now, don’t break the glasses in the fire¬ 
place. [Laughter] 

Note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House at the 
first of two dinners honoring the chiefs of 
diplomatic missions. Ambassador Ashraf A. 
Chorbal of Egypt responded to the Presi¬ 
dent's toast 


Nomination of Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., To Be a Member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Diplomacy 
February 12, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., to 
be a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for the 
remainder of the term expiring July 1, 1982 
and for the term expiring July 1, 1985. He 
would succeed Jean McKee. Upon confirma¬ 
tion, the President intends to designate Mr. 
Feulner Chairman. 

Since 1977 Mr. Feulner has been presi¬ 
dent of the Heritage Foundation in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He served briefly as executive 
vice president in 1977. Previously, he was 
executive director, the Republican Study 


Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
in 1974-77; legislative assistant, administra¬ 
tive assistant, and special assistant to Repre¬ 
sentative Philip M. Crane (R—Ill.), in 1970- 
77; and was public affairs fellow, Hoover 
Institute, Stanford, Calif., in 1967. 

Mr. Feulner graduated from Regis Col¬ 
lege, Denver, Colo. (B.S., 1963) and Whar¬ 
ton School of Commerce and Finance, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania (M.B.A., 1974). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Alexandria, Va. He was born August 12, 
1941, in Chicago, Ill. 


Nomination of Hershey Gold To Be a Member of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Public Diplomacy 
February 12 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Hershey Gold to be a 
member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for a 
term expiring July 1, 1984. He would suc¬ 
ceed Neil Sherburne. 

Mr. Gold is chairman of the board, Super 
Yarn Mart, in Los Angeles, Calif. He is also 
a general partner with the Commercial 


Business Credit Co. and Shenandoah Prop¬ 
erties. 

He is chairman of the State of Israel 
Bonds for the greater Los Angeles area and 
is national vice president and member of 
the international board of directors of 
Shaare Zedek Medical Center of Jerusalem, 
Israel. 
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Mr. Gold is married, has two children, born August 21, 1920, in Chicago, III 
and resides in Los Angeles, Calif. He was 


Nomination of Alfred S. Bloomingdale To Be a Member of the 
United States Advisory Commission on Public Diplomacy 
February 12, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Alfred S. Bloomingdale to 
be a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy for the 
remainder of the term expiring July 1, 1982 
and for the term expiring July 1, 1985. He 
would succeed Mae Sue Talley. 


Mr. Bloomingdale is a corporation execu¬ 
tive in New York City. He was chairman of 
the board of directors of Diners’ Club in 
1964-70. 

He is married, has two children, and re¬ 
sides in New York and Los Angeles, Calif. 
He was born April 15, 1916, in New York. 


Proclamation 4897—National Day of Prayer 

February 12 , 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

National prayer is deeply rooted in our 
American heritage. From the earliest days 
of our Republic, Americans have asked God 
to hear their prayers in times of sorrow and 
crisis and in times of bounty. 

The first National Day of Prayer was pro¬ 
claimed in 1775 by the Second Continental 
Congress. As thousands gathered in prayer 
in places of worship and encampments 
throughout the new land, the dispersed 
colonists found a new spirit of unity and 
resolve in this remarkable expression of 
public faith. For the first time, Americans of 
every religious persuasion prayed as one, 
asking for divine guidance in their quest for 
liberty and justice. Ever since, Americans 
have shared a special sense of destiny as a 
nation dedicated under God to the cause of 
liberty for all men. 

Through the storms of Revolution, Civil 
War, and the great World Wars, as well as 
during times of disillusionment and disar¬ 
ray, the nation has turned to God in prayer 
for deliverance. We thank Him for answer¬ 
ing our call, for, surely, He has. As a nation, 


we have been richly blessed with His love 
and generosity. 

Just 30 years ago, a Joint Resolution of the 
Congress requested the President to pro¬ 
claim a day each year, other than a Sunday, 
as a National Day of Prayer, on which the 
people of the United States may turn to 
God in prayer and meditation in places of 
worship, in groups, and as individuals. Eight 
Presidents since then have annually pro¬ 
claimed a Day of Prayer to the nation, re¬ 
suming the tradition started by the Conti¬ 
nental Congress. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, May 6, 1982, 
National Day of Prayer. On that day, I ask 
Americans to join with me in giving thanks 
to Almighty God for the blessings He has 
bestowed on this land and the protection 
He affords us as a people. Let us as a nation 
join together before God, aware of the trials 
that lie ahead and of the need for divine 
guidance. With unshakable faith in God and 
the liberty which is our heritage, we as a 
free nation will continue to grow and pros¬ 
per. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of February, in 
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the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:48 p.m., February 12, 1982] 

Note: The President signed the proclama¬ 
tion at a ceremony attended by American 
religious leaders in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House. 


Message on the 250th Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington 
February 12, 1982 


In celebrating the 250th birthday of 
George Washington, we commemorate the 
birth of a man whose unsurpassed contribu- 
tions to our nation place him first in the 
hearts of all patriotic Americans. From our 
earliest struggle for independence, his easy, 
erect, and noble manner combined with his 
valor and dedication to duty earned him 
the esteem of his countrymen and gave his 
life the tenor of greatness. 

He served without pay as commander of 
the Continental Army, endured the priva¬ 
tions of Valley Forge, and secured our 
independence with a great victory at York- 
town. His daring and unshakable belief in 
this nation’s destiny carried us through the 
darkest hours of that protracted conflict to 
nationhood. Without the faith and vision of 
General Washington, our democratic ex¬ 
periment might well have expired at an 
early age. 

As President he unified the hearts and 
minds of his fellow citizens and inaugurated 
principles of state that continue to serve us 
today. His character and magnanimity of 
spirit permitted him to reconcile and har¬ 


monize contending factions and establish 
the Chief Executive as the President of all 
the people, not the servant of any single 
group. His judgment and self-command 
were instrumental in bringing respect and 
honor to our national government from the 
beginning. 

But, most important, George Washington 
was a leader among men who believed that 
“honor, justice, and humanity” called upon 
them to be the trustees of liberty for poster¬ 
ity. He spoke to every generation of Ameri- 
cans when he said that “the preservation of 
the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of 
the Republican model of Government, are 
justly considered as deeply, perhaps as final¬ 
ly staked, on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.” 

Through ages yet to come, George Wash¬ 
ington will be remembered with reverence 
in the hearts of free people everywhere. 
His life, his deeds, and his spirit are the 
noble expression of the hopes and dreams 
of all who seek the liberty essential to 
human dignity and progress. 

Ronald Reagan 


Nomination of Clarence Thomas To Be 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
February 12, 1982 


a Member of the Equal 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Clarence Thomas to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor¬ 
tunity Commission for a term expi ring July 


1, 1986. He would succeed Eleanor Holmes 

,-n? rt °ri n ‘. U ? 0n . confomati °n, the President 
dea gnate Mr. Thomas Chairman. 
Mr. Thomas is currently serving as Assist- 
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ant Secretary for Civil Rights, Department 
of Education. He was legislative assistant to 
Senator John C. Danforth (R-Mo.) in 1979- 
81; an attorney at the Monsanto Co. in 
1977-79; and Assistant Attorney General of 
Missouri in 1974-77. 


Mr. Thomas graduated from Holy Cross 
College and is a member of the board of 
trustees of that institution. He also gradu¬ 
ated from Yale Law School (J.D., 1974). He 
was born June 23, 1948, in Savannah, Ga. 


Appointment of Frank G. Zarb as a Member of the Advisory 
Committee on Federal Pay 
February 12, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Frank G. Zarb to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Federal Pay for a term expiring January 20, 
1988. He would succeed Roy L. Ash. 

Mr. Zarb is currently a general partner at 
Lazard Freres & Co., where he supervises a 
broad range of international investment 
banking activities. Previously, he held 
senior management posts at a New York- 
based investment banking organization. 


now named Shearson Loeb Rhoades. Mr. 
Zarb was Administrator, Federal Energy 
Administration, and Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for Energy Affairs in 1974-77. He was 
Associate Director of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget in 1973-74 and Assistant 
Secretary of Labor in 1971-72. 

Mr. Zarb is married, has two children, 
and resides in Port Washington, N.Y. He 
was born February 17, 1935, in New York 
City. 


Appointment of John F. W. Rogers 
President for Management 
February 12, 1982 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of John F. W. Rogers to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Man¬ 
agement. 

Mr. Rogers was most recently Special As¬ 
sistant to the President for Administration, 
where he has been responsible for the day- 
to-day administrative operations at the 
White House. 

In his new position, he will assume great¬ 
er management responsibility within the 
White House and Executive Office of the 
President (EOP). He will, at the same time, 
continue to serve as Director of the Office 
of Administration (a statutorily independent 
agency within the EOP) where he has re¬ 
sponsibility for providing common adminis¬ 
trative support to the various agencies of 
the Executive Office of the President. He 
will continue to act as the White House 


as Deputy Assistant to the 


liaison with the General Services Adminis¬ 
tration, National Park Service, and Uni¬ 
formed Division of the Secret Service. 

During the Presidential transition, Mr. 
Rogers was executive assistant to James A. 
Baker III, director of the White House tran¬ 
sition team. 

Before joining the White House transition 
team, Mr. Rogers was assistant to the presi¬ 
dent for administration at the American En¬ 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research 
(AEI). He joined the AEI staff in 1977 to 
help launch a new periodical, Public Opin¬ 
ion. He served on the editorial staff until he 
moved into the administrative ranks of the 
Institute. 

In 1974 he joined the White House staff 
as a researcher and later became an assist¬ 
ant to the White House Communications 
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Director, a post he held until January 1977. 

Mr. Rogers is a graduate of George Wash¬ 
ington University and recipient of the 
Trautman Scholarship. He is a member of 


the board of trustees of the Capitol Historic 
Society. He was born in Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
on April 15, 1956. 


Exchange With Reporters on the Situation in El Salvador and 
Budget Issues 
February 12 , 1982 


Q. Mr. President, we’d like to invite you 
to drop by. [Laughter] 

The President Just a moment. 

Q. All right, good. 

Q. Could you tell us, Mr. President, why 
American soldiers are carrying M-16*s in El 
Salvador? 

The President The only thing I can 
assume is that they were for personal pro¬ 
tection, and I think that’s understandable. 
But I’m asking for a full report, and we’ll 
have one from the Defense Department. 

Q. What is our policy in El Salvador with 
regard to American troops? 

The President The policy is that they do 
not engage in combat, nor were these gen¬ 
tlemen, as far as has been indicated, doing 
that, at all. 

Q. Secretary Regan says that he doesn’t 
think business has gotten the message— 
that’s on the tax and economy—budget 
cuts. 

The President Well, I’ve heard from 
small business, and they’re wholeheartedly 
in support of what we’re doing. And I 
haven’t had a chance to tell Don that. 

Q. What about big business. Wall Street? 

The President I think that they’re con¬ 
cerned about, again, that we might be 
going into an inflationary spiral. I don’t 
think we are. 

Q. But you’re going to have to adjust the 
tax rates, aren’t you, Mr. President? That’s 
just something that’s going to happen. 

The President No. I don’t see any reason 
to. This is the only way to stimulate the 
economy, and that’s the only way to really 
bring down the government spending to 
within its^ revenues, by expanding the econ¬ 
omy. We’ve been limping along now for a 
few decades with these every once in a 
while, artificial stimulants that seem to be 
aimed at trying to get the economy going 


again. And every time, it’s resulted in higher 
interest rates, higher inflation, greater un¬ 
employment, and now this is the worst that 
we’ve had in several of these last recessions. 

Q. But can Congress really cut enough in 
an election year? Those poor fellows won’t 
even be back if they make all the cuts you 
need. 

The President I think if they go out and 
meet the real people—and maybe they’ll do 
that—they’ll find out that the real people 
out there know that government has 
been— [inaudible ]—too much. 

Q. Sir, your own Republican troops are 
deserting you. Your own friend Senator 
Laxalt came out yesterday and said that he 
needed the running room. 

The President Well, I gave him some run¬ 
ning room. I think that’s perfectly, naturally 
normal. We had a very fine meeting, and I 
don’t think there’s any desertion taking 
place at all. 

Q. Mr. President, what about interest 
rates? Is there anything you can do specifi¬ 
cally to—on your own or the admin¬ 
istration’s part—to bring down those inter¬ 
est rates in the next some months? 

The President The program that we have 
in place is aimed at that, but also I think 
that we have to have more cooperation be¬ 
tween ourselves and the Federal Reserve 
on this whole problem with regard to the 
money supply and a more consistent pat¬ 
tern. 

Q. Was Ambassador Hinton speaking for 
you when he said that there had been ex¬ 
cesses in the field of human rights—against 
human rights in El Salvador? 

The President Well, I just heard all of you 
on the news not too long ago—not very 
much time was given to it—but there was a 
mention that the guerrillas had attacked a 
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village up on the Honduran border, and it 
was reported that a hundred people were 
killed. I’d consider that a violation of 
human rights. 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. 

Q. But the Ambassador seemed to be 
going against your policy, sir. 

The President. What? 

Q. The Ambassador seemed to be com¬ 
plaining about the government in this case. 

The President. Well, we know that there 
have been problems from both the left and 
the right. That’s why we’re supporting the 


Duarte government, which is between both 
of those factions, both of which have been 
somewhat extreme. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. President- 

Q. What are you giving your wife for Val¬ 
entine’s Day? 

The President. A valentine. 

Note: The exchange began at 2:06 p.m. at 
the South Portico as the President was leav¬ 
ing the White House for the flight to Camp 
David, Md. 


Proclamation 4898—National Patriotism Week, 1982 
February 13, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

National Patriotism Week affords all 
Americans a special opportunity to consider 
the meaning of an honorable term which 
has sometimes been misunderstood and 
misused. 

True patriotism is a love of country, but it 
must be an intelligent love and not blind 
devotion to one’s nation without regard to 
its ideals. Abraham Lincoln recognized this 
when, speaking in tribute of Henry Clay, he 
said: 

“He loved his country partly because it 
was his own country, but mostly because it 
was a free country; and he burned with a 
zeal for its advancement, prosperity and 
glory, because he saw in such, the advance¬ 
ment, prosperity and glory, of human liber¬ 
ty, human right, and human nature.” 

The patriotism of Clay, Lincoln, and gen¬ 
erations of Americans was of this nature. 
They loved their country because it was 
theirs but even more because it was a land 
where liberty, justice, and opportunity 
flourished. They did not love it because of 
its government but because of its people; 
not because of the role its government 
played in world affairs but because of the 
inspiration the very idea of America gave to 
every person, great and small, who made 


this blessed land his home, and to every 
person in the less fortunate lands of the 
world who, amid oppression, tyranny, and 
injustice—as in Poland today—looked to 
America as the land of freedom. 

Americans today should dedicate them¬ 
selves again to that true patriotism. We 
should dedicate ourselves again to the en¬ 
during values of family, neighborhood, 
work, peace, and freedom which have char¬ 
acterized our country these past two cen¬ 
turies. Let us do this, and our patriotism 
will be strong and fulfilling. 

The Congress, by joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
34), designated the week commencing with 
the third Monday in February of 1982 as 
“National Patriotism Week” and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to 
commemorate that week with appropriate 
celebrations and observances. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1982, as National Patriotism 
Week. 

I invite all primary and secondary schools 
to conduct programs of study which are 
dedicated to those bedrock principles of na¬ 
tional greatness devoted to rekindling the 
patriotic flame in all Americans. 

I call upon all citizens of the United 
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States of America to commemorate National 
Patriotism Week with appropriate celebra¬ 
tions and observances. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

{Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:08 a.m., February 16, 1982] 


Letter to Republican Congressmen on the Program for 
Economic Recovery 
February 13, 1982 


Dear - 

A few days ago, I returned from a memo¬ 
rable three-state visit to America’s heart¬ 
land. In Iowa, Minnesota and Indiana, time 
and again I was inspired by the commit¬ 
ment and resolve of average citizens from 
all walks of life—farmers, factory workers, 
small businessmen and professionals pulling 
together through difficult times to make 
our country great again. 

Thanks to their support—and the cooper¬ 
ation of the Congress—last year we were 
able to put in place the first phase of a 
program for economic recovery. We gave 
the American people the biggest tax relief 
package in this century, we cut the increase 
in government spending nearly in half, and 
we dramatically reduced inflation. 

Together, we have won the opening 
battle in the war for economic recovery. 
But the struggle goes on. The economic 
mess that piled up over 50 years is not 
going to evaporate overnight. 

I believe that the American people un¬ 
derstand this, and at every stop on my trip 
through the heartland, they urged me to 
hold firm to the course we have charted for 
recovery. That course is as clear as it is 
essential. There will always be room for im¬ 
provement in any budget and any econom¬ 
ic policy. Where further savings can be 
found, or a better way of meeting agreed 
upon goals can be worked out, I pledge my 
full cooperation to you, and I want to hear 
from you. But my first and foremost obliga¬ 
tion is to keep faith with the American 
people. When it comes to holding down 


taxes and insuring a strengthened national 
defense to protect the peace, there must be 
no such thing as retreat. 

There’s an old mountaineer saying that 
heroism is endurance for one moment 
more. I understand the nervousness that 
some members of Congress may feel in an 
election year. The temptation is always 
strong to go for the easy option, the quick 
fix that may buy a little time but solves 
nothing in the long run. Well, it was dec¬ 
ades of quick fixes and time-buying that 
landed our country in the economic crisis 
we are now working to overcome. It will 
take courage and endurance—heroism and 
statesmanship—to see us through. 

So, while you are home this week, I urge 
you to listen to the real voices of the Ameri¬ 
can people, not just the squeaky wheels. 
May you draw strength from them as I 
have. 

We are bringing the budget under con¬ 
trol. We are winning the battle against in¬ 
flation. We are bringing interest rates 
down. And we are returning resources and 
responsibilities to the people that will mean 
more savings, more freedom, more econom¬ 
ic opportunity and more jobs for all Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Where we have honest differences, you 
can count on me to be a willing listener and 
a sincere partner. But this is no time for 
turning back. Nothing should sway us from 
our basic commitments to the people. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 
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Letter to Prime Minister Menachem Begin of Israel on United 
States Military Assistance Policies for the Middle East 
February 16, 1982 


Dear Menachem: 

Recent press reports have presented in¬ 
correct and exaggerated commentary re¬ 
garding U.S. military assistance policies for 
the Middle East. 

I want you to know that America’s policy 
toward Israel has not changed. Our commit¬ 
ments will be kept. I am determined to see 
that Israel’s qualitative technological edge is 
maintained and am mindful as well of your 
concerns with respect to quantitative fac¬ 
tors and their impact upon Israel’s security. 

The policy of this government remains as 
stated publicly by me. Secretary Haig’s and 
Secretary Weinberger’s statements on the 
public record are also clear. There has been 
no change regarding our military supply re¬ 
lationship with Jordan, and Secretary Wein¬ 


Nomination of Peter H. Dailey To 
Ireland 

February 16, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Peter H. Dailey, of Cali¬ 
fornia, to be Ambassador to Ireland. He 
would succeed William V. Shannon. 

Mr. Dailey has been chairman, president, 
and chief executive officer of Dailey Inter¬ 
national Group in Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1968. He has also been a partner of Run¬ 
ning Y Ranch, Klamath Falls, Oreg., since 
1972 and vice chairman and director of 
Shamrock Broadcasting since 1979. He was 


berger brought me no new request. Any 
decision on future sales to Jordan or any 
other country in the region will be made in 
the context of my Administration’s firm 
commitment to Israel’s security and the 
need to bring peace to the region. 

Israel remains America’s friend and ally. 
However, I believe it is in the interest of 
both our countries for the United States to 
enhance its influence with other states in 
the region. I recognize the unique bond 
between the United States and Israel and 
the serious responsibilities which this bond 
imposes on us both. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 

[His Excellency Menachem Begin, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Israel] 


Be United States Ambassador to 


senior vice president and director, western 
and far eastern regions, of Campbell Ewald 
Co., in 1964-68. Mr. Dailey was vice presi¬ 
dent of Foote, Cone and Belding in 1963- 
64. 

He served in the United States Navy in 
1954-56. Mr. Dailey graduated from the 
University of California (B.S., 1954). He is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
San Marino, Calif. He was born May 1, 
1930, in New Orleans, La. 
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Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Wilfried Martens of 
Belgium Following Their Meeting 
February 17, 1982 


The President Ladies and gentlemen, I’ll 
make this very brief. 

Prime Minister Martens and Foreign Min¬ 
ister Tindemans and their party and the 
other representatives of the Government of 
Belgium—but also the Prime Minister is the 
President of the European Community 
Council—we’ve had a very valuable meet¬ 
ing, covered a great range of issues, found 
ourselves in great agreement with regard to 
the double-track of the Intermediate Nucle¬ 
ar Forces. 

We had great discussion and found great 
agreement and support here with regard to 
our position in El Salvador and a recogni¬ 
tion of what is at stake there, and a very 
fruitful discussion of the economy, econom¬ 
ic trade, and what we can do to be mutual¬ 
ly helpful. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, we’re very proud 
and happy to have had you here and look 
forward to further meetings. 

The Prime Minister. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, first of all I would like to repeat my 
thanks to the President for his generous 
hospitality. It is indeed for the Belgian dele¬ 
gation an honor and a particular pleasure to 
be here in Washington. 

Secondly, I can fully subscribe to the 
statement that the President has just made. 
In my capacity of Prime Minister of Bel¬ 
gium and as Chairman of the European 
Council, I had the opportunity to explain to 
our American friends both the Belgian and 
the European positions. The discussion with 
the President and his advisers, though they 
will be pursued right away with the Secre¬ 
tary of State, have proved very useful in 


fostering mutual understanding. 

The Atlantic Alliance, the Western econo¬ 
mies are going through very difficult times, 
and our solidarity is being put to the test. I 
have always been convinced that the part¬ 
nership between Europe and the United 
States not only can meet this challenge but 
can also come out stronger after open and 
frank exchange of views. 

I am today comforted in that opinion. 
And I am sure that the will exists on both 
sides of the Atlantic to pool our efforts to 
cope with the difficult situation we are 
facing. Our two countries have the same 
goals—peace, prosperity, and the democrat¬ 
ic ideals of individual freedom. The differ¬ 
ences, when they occur, are more on tactics 
than on substance. I am looking forward to 
pursuing this conversation along with other 
allies when we will meet again at the next 
NATO summit in June. 

I thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. 

Earlier in the day, the President and the 
Prime Minister met in the Oval Office, 
along with the Vice President, Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
William P. Clark, US. Ambassador to 
Belgium Charles H. Price II, Belgian Foreign 
Minister Leo Tindemans, and Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States J. Raoul 
Schoumaker. The President and the Prime 
Minister then attended a working luncheon 
with their delegations in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. 
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Message on the Observance of Dutch-American Friendship Year 
February 17, 1982 


April 19, 1982 marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations between The Netherlands 
and the United States of America. This is 
the United States’ longest unbroken, peace¬ 
ful relationship with any foreign power. 

From the very beginning, Americans and 
Dutch were drawn together by mutual 
ideals. As early as 1776, the rebellious 
American colonies saw the republican Neth¬ 
erlands as a potential ally, while the Dutch 
viewed the North American colonies’ strug¬ 
gle for independence as a parallel to their 
own historical struggle for freedom. The 
widespread sympathy and goodwill in The 
Netherlands for the success of the American 
quest for freedom was illustrated by several 
Dutch gestures that boosted colonial 
morale: 

On the Dutch island of St. Eustatius in 
the Caribbean, the First foreign salute to 
the American flag took place on November 
16, 1776; John Paul Jones was received as a 
hero in Amsterdam in 1779 when he 
landed with two captured British ships; and 
the Dutch Government entered into secret 
negotiations with the Continental Congress, 
starting in 1778, on the draft of a Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce. 

But, most important, on April 19, 1782, 
John Adams was admitted by the States 
General of the Dutch Republic as Minister 
of the United States of America, thus ob¬ 
taining the second diplomatic recognition of 
the United States as an independent nation. 
Adams also succeeded, on October 8, 1782, 
in signing the first Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the two countries. This 
shortly led to a series of vital loans totaling 
the equivalent of 12 million dollars. This 
recognition of the United States as an inde¬ 
pendent nation can be regarded as a culmi¬ 
nation of our country’s efforts to take its 
rightful place in the world community of 
nations as a sovereign state. 

In the nineteenth century Dutch immi¬ 
grants and capital continued to play an im¬ 
portant role in the development of our 


young nation. A considerable part of up¬ 
state New York was developed by invest¬ 
ments from The Netherlands, and the vast 
Louisiana Purchase was financed through 
loans placed in Amsterdam. Washington 
Irving wrote of the Dutch settlers of the 
Hudson Valley, and immigrants from Hol¬ 
land founded many new towns on the fron¬ 
tier of the 1840s in Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. The Netherlands helped finance 
much of the building of the great American 
railway systems which opened up the West 
and contributed three U.S. Presidents of 
Dutch descent—Martin Van Buren, Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, and Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt. 

During the dark days of World War II, 
America was able to return this early sup¬ 
port for our nationhood. Thousands of our 
young men are buried on Dutch soil, 
having given their lives in the liberation of 
The Netherlands. 

Today, the United States and The Nether¬ 
lands share a joint commitment to mutual 
security and the defense of freedom 
through our NATO partnership. Our close 
economic ties reinforce our common philo¬ 
sophic and political goals, and The Nether¬ 
lands is now the top foreign investor in the 
United States—a clear sign of Dutch confi¬ 
dence in our country and its future. 

While the particular expression of our 
policies and actions has not always been 
identical, the theme of common interests 
and shared ideals has been a hallmark of 
the continuously peaceful and productive 
relationship between the United States and 
The Netherlands for two hundred years. 

In recognition of this long and fruitful 
relationship between our two countries, I 
call on all Americans to join with citizens of 
The Netherlands in observing 1982 with ap¬ 
propriate ceremonies and activities to recall 
the long-standing friendship and shared 
values of our two peoples. 

Ronald Reagan 
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Nomination of Rita M. Lavelle To Be an Assistant Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
February 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Rita M. Lavelle to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency (Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response). She would succeed 
Marvin B. Durning. 

Since 1979 Miss Lavelle has been director 
of communications, Aerojet Liquid Rocket 
Co., in Sacramento, Calif. She was director 
of communications, Cordova Chemical Co., 
in 1978-79; director of marketing, Intercon¬ 
tinental and Continental Chemicals, in 


The President’s News Conference 
February 18, 1982 

The President I have an opening state¬ 
ment, as you’ve been told, and then a com¬ 
ment that I’d like to make. 

Cost Control Survey 

In my State' of the Union address, I said 
the time had come to control the uncontrol¬ 
lable in runaway government spending. 
And I also indicated that I would be an¬ 
nouncing further measures to achieve this 
goal. Today Fm making such an announce¬ 
ment. And the need for the step I’m taking 
is clear. 

Our Government is spending money at a 
rate that is intolerable, if not incomprehen¬ 
sible. Almost $2 billion a day, $1,400,000 a 
minute, and about $23,000 a second. And if 
I could estimate correctly how long it took 
me to get in here. I’d tell you how much 
was spent during that time—but then you’d 
find me wrong. [Laughter] The interest on 
our national debt alone is greater than the 
entire budget of many countries and simply 
not right for us to squander money that our 
grandchildren will be held accountable for. 
We must reverse the process. 

As an important step in this direction, I 
am announcing the establishment of the 
Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in 


1976-78; department information officer 
and director of consumer education, Cali¬ 
fornia Department of Consumer Affairs, in 
1971-76; and publications assistant to then- 
Govemor Ronald Reagan in 1969-71. 

Miss Lavelle graduated from Holy Name 
College (B.A., 1969) and Pepperdine Uni¬ 
versity (M.B.A., 1980). She was named one 
of the Outstanding Women in Aerospace by 
Aerospace Magazine in 1980. 

She resides in Sacramento, Calif., and was 
born September 8, 1947, in Portsmouth, Va. 


the Federal Government. This Presidential 
initiative will be conducted by outstanding 
experts from the private sector. They will 
report directly to me, and I’ve made it 
clear that in examining government effi¬ 
ciency, I expect them to roll up their 
sleeves and search out waste and inefficien¬ 
cy wherever it’s to be found in the Federal 
establishment. 

This is not going to be just another blue- 
ribbon, ornamental panel. We mean busi¬ 
ness, and we intend to get results. Members 
of the Survey will be responsible for an in- 
depth review of the entire executive 
branch of government. Working with the 
Inspectors General and the Council on In¬ 
tegrity and Efficiency, which have provided 
an inside look at how we can improve man¬ 
agement of the executive branch, the Pri¬ 
vate Sector Survey will give us an objective, 
outsiders view on improving management 
and reducing Federal costs. Special empha¬ 
sis will be placed on eliminating overlap, 
redtape, and duplication; identifying nones¬ 
sential administrative activities; and increas¬ 
ing management effectiveness. 

In a few days, I will announce the names 
of the distinguished Americans who’ll serve 
as the Chairman and members of the ex- 
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ecutive committee of the Survey. All of 
them will be proven leaders in their fields. 
All of them will bring know-how and a no- 
nonsense, results-oriented approach to this 
crucial undertaking. And all of them will 
offer their services as unsalaried volunteers. 

Our evaluation will begin with the De¬ 
partments of Defense, Health and Human 
Services, and Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment. In turn, other departments and major 
agencies will be given a detailed evaluation. 
This will be the largest effort of its kind 
ever mounted to save tax dollars and im¬ 
prove the working of government. The 
American people deserve no less. It’s their 
money the Government’s spending in such 
oversized amounts—too often, unwisely and 
wastefully. 

I will ask the Congress to cooperate in 
putting the recommendations of the Survey 
into practice. Government’s grown too fast, 
and the economic stakes for the American 
people are too high for politics as usual on 
this vital issue. We all face an economic 
problem that has been building over many 
years, and we must all work together to 
correct it. 

And now if you don’t mind, I’m going to 
make a comment on the economy. 

The Nation’s Economy 

A year ago, I went before the American 
people to say that we’d inherited the worst 
economic mess in half a century. Inflation 
and interest rates were both at towering 
levels, unemployment was far too high, and 
the economy seemed almost stagnant. 

Since then, we have made progress on 
many fronts. Inflation, our number one 
enemy, came down by nearly 30 percent 
last year and is still falling. With the help of 
the Congress, we also began laying a foun¬ 
dation for sustained economic growth. With 
the help of the Congress, we’re going to 
keep that up. But obviously, we aren’t out 
of the woods yet. There will still be some 
difficult days ahead. But at least we’re 
heading toward a clearing. 

One of my major concerns today is high 
interest rates. They hurt everyone—people 
who must borrow, families who want to buy 
a new home, businesses struggling to get 
ahead. High interest rates present the 
greatest single threat today to a healthy, 


lasting recovery. The high level of current 
interest rates reflects two concerns in the 
financial community. Some fear that the 
Federal Reserve Board will revert to the 
inflationary monetary policies of the past. 
Others worry that this administration will 
tolerate ever-widening budget deficits. 

Well, I want to make it clear today that 
neither this administration nor the Federal 
Reserve will allow a return to the fiscal and 
monetary policies of the past that have cre¬ 
ated the current conditions. 

I have met with Chairman Volcker sever¬ 
al times during the past year. We met again 
earlier this week. I have confidence in the 
announced policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The administration .and the Federal 
Reserve can help bring inflation and inter¬ 
est rates down faster by working together 
than by working at cross purposes. This ad¬ 
ministration will always support the political 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

We also support the Federal Reserve’s 
1982 money growth targets, which are fully 
consistent with the administration’s eco¬ 
nomic projections for the coming year. At 
the same time, I am sensitive to the need 
for a responsible fiscal policy to comple¬ 
ment a firm, anti-inflationary monetary 
policy. 

I will devote the resources of my Presi¬ 
dency to keeping deficits down over the 
next several years. I’m confident that by 
pursuing a. prudent course of sound fiscal 
and monetary policies, inflation will 
continue to decline, interest rates will fall, 
and we’ll once again enjoy sustained eco¬ 
nomic growth. 

And now, Jim [Jim Gerstenzang, Associat¬ 
ed Press], I can’t think of anything else to 
say, so you can ask the first question. 

El Salvador 

Q. Thank you. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of State has 
said that the United States will do whatever 
is necessary to head off a guerrilla victory in 
El Salvador and that the mood of the 
American people should not necessarily de¬ 
termine our course there. Do you agree 
with those statements, and under what con¬ 
ditions would you send combat troops to El 
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Salvador? 

The President. Well, once again, Jim, we 
get into an area—there are all kinds of op¬ 
tions—economic, political, security, and so 
forth—that can be used in situations of this 
kind. And as IVe said so often, I just don’t 
believe that you discuss those options or 
what you may or may not do in advance of 
doing any of those things—except that I will 
say, lest there be some misunderstanding, 
there are no plans to send American 
combat troops into action anyplace in the 
world. 

Q. If I could follow that up. Can you just 
envision any circumstances under which we 
would be sending U.S. combat troops to El 
Salvador? 

The President. Well, maybe if they 
dropped a bomb on the White House, I 
might get mad. 

1983 Federal Budget 

Q. Mr. President, your 1983 budget with 
its $90 billion deficit has received little sup¬ 
port from Congress so far. Even your allies 
are urging you to raise taxes, postpone the 
tax cut, or to cut defense spending. Will you 
agree to any of those options? And if you 
will not, how can you expect to pass the 
package this year in Congress? 

The President. Well, Fm hoping that some 
of them might soften their attitudes after 
they’ve been home for the Lincoln Day 
dinners and things and heard from the folks 
back home, because I think there’s wide¬ 
spread support for continued cutting of gov¬ 
ernment spending. 

I think there’s also pretty widespread 
support on the part of the people for restor- 
ing our ability to preserve our national 
security, which had been allowed to dete¬ 
riorate so badly over the past few years. 
And I also believe that to abandon our tax 
policy now would be to give up the very 
fundamental thing that is required to 
expand our economy to create the jobs that 
we must have for the increased number of 
unemployed—and thus, by expanding the 
economy, to actually add to government’s 
revenues, not by larger assessments on indi¬ 
viduals, but by having a broader base and 
more people paying taxes. 

So, I think that either one of those two, 
defense or the tax policy, we ourselves have 


agreed that there are areas in the tax struc¬ 
ture—and I’d spoken of this before—where 
if, unintended by those who created the tax 
regulations and policies, there were those 
who were escaping a legitimate tax burden, 
they should pay—we’re going to try to close 
some things of that kind. But we should 
have done that, and would do that, even 
without the need for more tax revenue, 
simply because it’s right. 

Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]? 

Nicaragua 

Q. Mr. President, have you approved of 
covert activity to destabilize the present 
Government of Nicaragua? 

The President. Well, no, we’re supporting 
them. Oh, wait a minute, wait a minute. 
I’m sorry. I was thinking El Salvador, be¬ 
cause of the previous—when you said that. 
Nicaragua. Here again, this is something 
upon which the national security interest—I 
will not comment. 

But let me say something about all of 
Central America right now, and questions 
on that subject. Next week I will be ad¬ 
dressing the Organization of American 
States on that entire subject, and therefore, 
I’ll save any answers to any questions on 
that subject. 

Q. If I could follow up, do you approve or 
reject—or do you care to state what your 
policy is as far as having American covert 
operations to destabilize any existing gov¬ 
ernment without specific reference to Nica¬ 
ragua? 

The President. No, again I’m going to say 
this is like discussing the options. No com¬ 
ment on this. 

Yes, George [George Skelton, Los Angeles 
Times]. 

El Salvador 

Q. Mr. President, although you have no 
plans to send combat troops to El Salvador, 
plans can be developed quickly. I’d like to 
hear some expression of your commitment, 
if there is one, not to use American combat 
forces in El Salvador. And, again, just how 
far will your administration go to keep the 
Duarte government from falling? 

The President. Well, George, your ques- 
tion again gets to that thing that I have 
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always said I think has been wrong in the 
past, when our government has done it— 
and I will not do it—and that is to put down 
specific do’s and don’t’s with regard to 
some situation that deals with not only 
security matters but even such things as 
trying to influence a situation such as the 
one in Poland. I think that to do so is just 
giving away things that reduce your lever¬ 
age. 

Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC News]? 
Economic Recovery 

Q. Mr. President, This is on another sub¬ 
ject. How certain are you that the economy 
is going to begin to turn around by the end 
of the spring, the beginning of the summer? 
Or do you believe, as your budget director, 
David Stockman, said in testimony yester¬ 
day, that it may be late summer or early 
fall? 

The President Well, I’m not going to pick 
any particular month or anything and then 
find myself having to be held to that. Many 
figures are very volatile when you’re 
coming out of a recession or bottoming out 
in a recession—first of all, volatile enough 
that I think all of us were caught by sur¬ 
prise by the recession. 

I do believe that we have a program in 
place, that there are indices already that 
give reason to believe that things are going 
to get better. For example, in December 
and January the increase in permits for 
building houses have gone up. There was a 
six-tenths of a percent rise in a group of the 
economic indicators, and that was the first 
rise after quite a long period of decline. 

The inflation rate, which is well below 
what we thought it was going to be—I’m 
just going to tell you that I believe in these 
months ahead in the coming year, I think 
we’re going to see the recession bottomed 
out, and we’re going to see interest rates 
begin to fall, a return to normal—beginning 
of a return to normalcy, the beginning signs 
of recovery. 

Q. This is a short followup—but you’re 
not certain that it will happen by the end of 
this spring. 

The President. I’m just not going to be 
pinned down on a date. 

You know, I remember the last time. I 
didn’t seem to look this way very much. 


Yes. 

Interest Rates 

Q. Mr. President, you just spoke about 
cooperation between your administration 
and the Fed to get interest rates down. In 
fact, yesterday there was an increase in in¬ 
terest rates. What concrete actions are you 
going to take or do you plan to take, and 
when, to accomplish the lowering of inter¬ 
est rates? And will we ever see single-digit 
interest rates again? 

The President. Yes, I’m positive we will. 
But inflation is one of the causes of interest 
rates going up, and anyone who’s lending 
money has to compensate in the interest he 
charges for the depreciated value over the 
period of time of that money, based on the 
inflation rate. So, as we continue to reduce 
inflation, we will be working toward bring¬ 
ing down interest rates. And the other 
things are—just the general improvement 
in the economy is going to contribute to 
that. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. Sarah [Sarah McClendon, 
McClendon News Service]? 

B. Sam Hart 

Q. Sir, you recently named a man from 
Philadelphia, a fundamentalist preacher, to 
the Civil Rights Commission, and he says 
that he’s against certain civil rights legisla¬ 
tion, against equal rights for women. I 
wonder if you knew this when you named 
him, because your people who name 
people, in the appointment section, did not 
notify the Pennsylvania Senator Heinz that 
he was from Pennsylvania, nor did they 
notify him of his views. So, now you’re 
blocked in the Senate committee from get¬ 
ting this confirmation. 

Don’t you think you should take a look? 
You’ve had a hard time with appointments. 
Don’t you think you ought to take another 
look at your appointment section? 

The President. No, Sarah, I think they’ve 
done a good job. And he is not against equal 
rights; he specifically stated that he is for 
equal rights for women. He just happens to 
be opposed to the ERA as a method of get¬ 
ting them. Well, I happen to have that 
same position that I- 
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Q. Well, sir, but you’ve said that you 
were for equal rights for women. You were 
just not for the amendment. 

The President. Well, that’s what he said. 

Q. Well, I didn’t understand that. And I 
also know that he’s against certain civil 
rights legislation. 

The President. No, he has expressed his 
belief that busing is not a proper method of 
bringing about desegregation of schools, 
and of course, I think there he has, accord¬ 
ing to all the polls, quite a majority of both 
the minority communities and the white 
community in support of that. But he has 
also, at the same time, expressed his belief 
that through more attention to housing, 
more attention to breaking down school dis¬ 
trict boundaries that tend to segregate 
schools, that we could desegregate more by 
mixing the society better as a whole. 

I am quite confident in his quality and his 
ability for that job and sorry that the Sena¬ 
tor didn’t hear about it until you’d all 
broadcast the information. 

Yeah, Gary [Gary Schuster, Detroit 
News]. 

1983 Federal Budget 

Q. Mr. President, can we go back to your 
dealings with Congress on the budget? 

Coming out of the White House after 
meeting with you recently, Congressman 
Michel, Senator Baker, Senator Laxalt gave 
the indication that you were in some kind 
of position going to deal or compromise 
with Congress on some things. Yesterday, 
budget director Stockman seemed to sug¬ 
gest the same kind of thing—that you might 
not go for a 30 billion cut in defense, but 
you might go for 10—and some dealings 
with the tax cuts, especially the business 
portion of the tax cuts. Are you willing to 
compromise at all? Your history as Gover¬ 
nor and last year on the budget seems to be 
compromise. Are you going to compromise? 
Are you willing to? 

The President Well, I have told them that 
with regard to the place where we’re sug¬ 
gesting cuts. I’d like to hear some, so far— 
and I think this was what Dave Stockman 
was addressing himself to, Gary. Dave said 
that so far all we’ve heard from the oppo¬ 
nents of what we submitted—diatribe and 
opposition and criticism. And he said, 


“Come up with some specific suggestions; 
suggest something, and we’ll take a look at 
it.” 

But we did work long months, very hard 
on that budget. We think that we have 
thought pretty much of all the things that 
had to be considered. And this was what he 
was trying to say. And if someone can pre¬ 
sent something that looks reasonable and 
that will meet the fundamental objectives, 
which is to continue reducing the cost of 
government—but we cannot back away on 
national defense without sending a message 
to the world, to our allies, as well as our 
potential adversaries that would be very 
unwise. 

And as I’ve said before, on the tax pro¬ 
gram that was adopted by the Congress, the 
last year out, I think it would be very fool¬ 
ish of us now to turn around and express a 
lack of confidence in that and say, “Well, 
let’s go in another direction.” I think that 
tax policy is going to be the strongest thing 
we have toward restoring productivity and 
improving the economy. 

Now, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News], 
you were- 

U.S. Foreign Covert Operations 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I’m sorry, 
but I’d like to go back to Latin America and 
El Salvador for a minute. 

In the 1960’s the CIA came up with a 
secret plan to get us involved in Vietnam in 
a surreptitious, covert manner. Is it possible 
that you can tell us that there is no secret 
plan now devised by the CIA or any other 
agency in government to surreptitiously in¬ 
volve Americans in similar activities in 
Latin America? And can you also assure the 
American people that we will not go in 
there secretly without you and this Govern¬ 
ment giving us some pre-warning? 

The President. Well, Lesley, you know 
there’s a law by which things of this kind 
have to be cleared with congressional com¬ 
mittees before anything is done. 
f But again, if I may point to something— 
I m n ot in total agreement with the premise 
about Vietnam. If I recall correctly, when 
France gave up Indochina as a colony, the 
leading nations of the world met in Geneva 
with regard to helping those colonies 
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become independent nations. And since 
North and South Vietnam had been, previ¬ 
ous to colonization, two separate countries, 
provisions were made that these two coun¬ 
tries could, by a vote of all their people 
together, decide whether they wanted to be 
one country or not. 

And there wasn’t anything surreptitious 
about it, that when Ho Chi Minh refused to 
participate in such an election—and there 
was provision that people of both countries 
could cross the border and live in the other 
country if they wanted to. And when they 
began leaving by the thousands and thou¬ 
sands from North Vietnam to live in South 
Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh closed the border 
and again violated that part of the agree¬ 
ment. 

And openly, our country sent military ad¬ 
visers there to help a country which had 
been a colony have such things as a national 
security force, an army, you might say, or a 
military to defend itself. And they were 
doing this, if I recall correctly, also in civil¬ 
ian clothes, no weapons, until they began 
being blown up where they lived and walk¬ 
ing down the street by people riding by on 
bicycles and throwing pipe-bombs at them. 
And then they were permitted to carry si- 
dearms or wear uniforms. 

But it was totally a program until John F. 
Kennedy—when these attacks and forays 
became so great that John F. Kennedy au¬ 
thorized the sending in of a division of Ma¬ 
rines. And that was the first move toward 
combat troops in Vietnam. 

So, I don’t think there’s any parallel there 
between covert activities or anything- 

Q. Will you tell me that there will not be 
secret plan that you will not tell the Ameri¬ 
can people about? 

The President I can’t answer your ques¬ 
tion for the same reason that I couldn’t 
answer George’s. I just can’t answer on that. 

There’s a lady in the very back row. 

Agriculture 

Q. Mr. President, we hear of decline of 
the housing and the automotive industry 
almost daily. But we don’t hear much about 
the problems in the agricultural sector, 
which has been in the worst straits it’s been 
in since the depression of 50 years ago. 

Forty-two Congressmen have asked for a 


meeting with you to discuss the farm prob¬ 
lems, and they’ve just been notified that 
you don’t have time on your schedule to see 
them. Also, do you support the market-ori¬ 
ented agricultural policy that your Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture supports, and would you 
consider a grain embargo if the situation in 
Poland or elsewhere gets worse? 

The President I have repeatedly said that 
the only way I would consider a grain em¬ 
bargo would be as a part of an across-the- 
board embargo, that we will not again 
make what I thought was a mistake earlier 
and penalize one sector of our industry, the 
farmers, by just using that as an embargo 
item. So, we will not do that. 

I don’t know what the schedule problems 
are, and I can’t believe that they perma¬ 
nently turned those gentlemen down. 
Maybe they couldn’t okay the meeting at 
the time they wanted it. 

But I am very sympathetic to the agricul¬ 
tural industry, because I don’t know of any 
industry that’s been harder hit by the cost- 
price squeeze than the American farmer. 
And we’re doing everything we can to stim¬ 
ulate foreign markets for them. 

We have just recently had some good 
news from one of our trading partners, 
Japan, which has had a different set of rules 
with regard to import and has not abided 
by our own certification of agricultural 
products. And they have agreed now to 
accept our own Department of Agri¬ 
culture’s certification. 

So, we are making some progress in 
trying to help. But you’re right about this. 
They are in a bad way and have been for 
some time. 

All right. 

Economic Recovery 

Q. Mr. President, I know you say that 
you’re not going to be pinned down to a 
date as to when economic recovery will 
begin, but the fact is that you and your 
economic spokesmen have been saying for 
some time that the recovery would occur 
by late spring, and that it would be brisk, 
that it would be a substantial recovery. 

Now, do you want us to leave this room 
with just your statement saying that “I be¬ 
lieve in the months ahead and in the 
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coming year well see the recession bottom 
out’? Doesn’t that indiciate that you and 
your economic advisers have less confi¬ 
dence now than you did just a month ago in 
the prospects for an early and brisk recov¬ 
ery? 

The President No, there’s been no 
change in our position about the economy. 
We’re simply trying to be—and I’ll coin a 
phrase here I’ve never used before: “cau¬ 
tiously optimistic.” We think this is far 
better with the—sometimes the over¬ 
blown—or exaggerations that come with re¬ 
marks that come out—that we would rather 
err on the side of caution than err on the 
side of too much optimism. 

But we do believe that the indicators are 
there, that the program is in place. And 
remember, when I say the program is in 
place, this is, of course, depending on Con¬ 
gress to give us what we’re asking for now 
in continued reduction in government 
spending, or they can themselves set back 
the recovery. 

Yes? 

Export Policy 

Q. Mr. President, muchas gracias. 

The Center for Export Information has 
researched that Hispanic minority business 
enterprise is ready to launch a national cru¬ 
sade for export expansion. I wonder if do 
you believe this is a good idea, in order to 
create thousands of jobs for our unem¬ 
ployed. And I wonder if you want to use 
your persuasion and constructive and dy¬ 
namic leadership in order to increase and to 
carry out a more aggressive export policy, 
and if you can assure me that the people 
who support you are not going to be ac¬ 
cused of supporting— [inaudible] —econo¬ 
my. 

The President I think you’ll find next 
week in that address that I make to the 
Organization of American States that there 
will be some answers to your questions with 
regard to not only the export but the econ¬ 
omy, particularly where it involves our 
American Hispanics—not only those in our 
own country but in our neighboring coun¬ 
tries here. 

NATO and France 

Q. Mr. President, it has been leaked, I am 


sorry to say, that you are going to Europe, 
you will attend a NATO meeting, and that 
some major initiatives will be taken by you. 
Could you please tell me, would you be 
considering reinviting France to join 
NATO, especially in view that Spain is join¬ 
ing NATO this spring and would increase 
the strength of NATO and unify Western 
Europe? 

The President Well, I don’t know the 
agenda for the meeting. France has contin¬ 
ued to work with the Alliance in every way 
except with regard to its own security and 
military situation. 

I would be happy to discuss that with 
President Mitterrand at any time that he 
wanted to, but I don’t have any plans for 
urging them to change what so far has been 
their present policy. 

Yes. 

Q. Mr. President- 

The President No—that crooked finger 
again. There. [Laughter] 

Soviet Arms in Cuba 

Q. Does the United States have solid evi¬ 
dence of increased movement in arms from 
Russia, through Cuba, to Nicaragua and 
other places in Central America? If so, what 
will you do about it? 

The President We’re convinced by the 
evidence that the arms that are flowing into 
Nicaragua are coming by way of Cuba, their 
connection with the Soviet government. 
They have shipped in a greater tonnage of 
arms this last year than they have at any 
time since the Cuban missile crisis. And we 
know that the Nicaraguan army is of tre¬ 
mendous size, beyond anything that they 
might need for possible defense. 

But again I will not go beyond that, be¬ 
cause, again, next week—and Bill [Bill 
Plante, CBS News], I didn’t call you by 
name, because I though that you both 
might have the same name, and then I’d be 
in trouble. 

Q. I’d like to just follow that question. 
The understanding that was reached in 
1962 between President Kennedy and 
Khrushchev that ended the Cuban missile 
crisis provided that the Russians would not 
in the future introduce offensive weapons 
into Cuba. Some of the weapons recently 
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introduced, like MiG’s, may classify as of¬ 
fensive weapons. Do you believe that the 
Soviets in Cuba are abiding by the under¬ 
standing not to bring in offensive weapons? 

The President Again, you’re talking on a 
subject that is under review and discussion 
right now in our administration, and I 
would rather not answer that question now. 

Q. Mr. President. 

The President. Wait a minute, let me get 
back over here. 

Birth Control 

Q. Since there are 6,000 17-year-olds in 
the Navy and Marine Corps, as their Com¬ 
mander in Chief how will you implement 
the Schweiker contraceptive policy— 
[laughter ]—that Larry Speakes said was 
your policy. This is the policy that says that 
all those under 18 who obtain contracep¬ 
tives through a federally financed clinic will 
be reported to their parents within 10 days. 
Will ship’s captains have this responsibility 
or the medics? [Laughter] 

The President I’m happy to say that I 
would be delighted to turn that over to Cap 
Weinberger— [laughter] —and the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services. 

Q. His spokesman was left aghast at the 
question, Mr. President. He doesn’t know. 

The President Well, suppose we leave the 
two of them to get together on that prob¬ 
lem. [Laughter] But I will answer seriously 
your question on the other. 

I vetoed a bill that was contrary to what I 
believe while I was Governor of California, 
and that is for those who believe that the 
government is interfering in the private 
lives of the young people by making such a 
requirement. Those young people couldn’t 
get their appendix taken out without their 
parents’ permission, a number of other 
things in which the parents have—I think 
the government has no business injecting 
itself between parent and child in a family 
relationship where it is very definitely a 
problem of concern to parents who are re¬ 
sponsible for the children. 

Q. On the Middle East, Mr. President, 
please? 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. That Middle East, here. 


The Middle East 

Q. Thank you. 

Do you plan to offer for sale the Hawk 
missiles and the F-16 fighter planes to 
Jordan? And, if so, what additional offers 
will you make to Israel to counter this sale? 

The President Contrary to what was por¬ 
trayed and widely heralded in these last 
few weeks, Secretary Weinberger came 
back without any request having been 
voiced for any of those weapons. So, there’s 
no definite plan. If there’s a request— 
comes, we’ll treat with it. 

But, again, I have reassured Prime Minis¬ 
ter Begin, because of the overblown way in 
which the whole two tours of the Secretary 
and Secretary of State—they coordinated 
their activities. They were in communica¬ 
tion with each other on those trips; there is 
no difference in policy between them. And 
I reassured Prime Minister Begin that there 
is no change in our approach toward Israel 
and our dedication to the welfare of Israel. 

Q. To follow up- 

Q. I wanted to follow up, too, if I may. 
Isn’t there any effective way that you have 
to counter this continuing buildup of arms 
in the Middle East? 

The President Yes, and that is to continue 
the policy we’re following, which is to try 
and carry on where Camp David left off 
and bring about a peace in the Middle East. 
And then the only basis for armaments in 
all of them would be against the external 
threat that could be posed by someone such 
as the Soviet Union. So, this is what we’re 
trying to do in our Middle East policy is to 
try to persuade, particularly the more mod¬ 
erate Arab states, to join in the peace¬ 
making process with Israel and to accept 
Israel’s right to be a nation. 

Yes, Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]. 

Poland 

Q. Sir, there’s another due date coming 
for the interest payments on Poland’s loans 
to the West. Last month, your government 
bailed Poland out by paying interest pay¬ 
ments to Western banks. Are you going to 
do it again? 

The President I don’t know what the situ¬ 
ation will be or what our move will be, but 
we didn’t bail Poland out in doing that. We 
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retained our leverage, because default 
would mean great financial hardship for a 
great many people and a great many insti¬ 
tutions here in the West. Default literally is 
like bankruptcy, and they’re absolved of 
their debts. And we felt that in this way, we 
could hold that back to where if that be¬ 
comes a useful alternative, we can make use 
of it. But the default as it stands right now, 
we believe, would simply throw Poland 
more dependent on the Soviet Union, and 
we would rather not have that happen. 

Q. So you’ll probably pay it again, sir? 

The President What? 

Q. You will probably pay it again? 

The President As I said, we haven’t made 
a decision on that. 

There’s a gentleman back there who said 
he had a followup on those other questions. 

The Middle East 

Q. Again on the Middle East. Do you 
think that Secretary Weinberger accurately 
represented American interests when he 
was in Jordan? That’s one question. The 
other question is, what would you answer to 
a Saudi senior official who said that the 
United States is nothing but an arms suppli¬ 
er; it’s only a purchase relationship between 
the United States and Saudi Arabia, but not 
a strategic relationship? 

77*0 President Well, I don’t know who 
the Saudi person was, and we aren’t just an 
arms supplier. And I have no way to know¬ 
ing what was in his mind when he said that 
if he said it. ’ 

Yes, I believe that Secretary Weinberger 
was representing the United States in his 
visit to Jordan. But I don’t believe that it 
was correctly portrayed in some of the sto¬ 
ries about that trip. This is what I meant by 
exaggeration, being overblown. 

Yes? 

Loans for Education 

Q. Mr. President, many young people are 
racing the prospect that when they plan for 
college next year, they will have a harder 
time with finances because of some of the 
spending cuts that include the student loan 
and student aid programs. And the universi¬ 
ties no\v are also beginning to say that 
they re having more of a financial squeeze. 
Wnat apprehension do you have about that 


condition for many young people who are 
not either very rich or very poor, who will 
find their opportunities limited and the 
long-range impact on American education 
because of this? 

The President The amount of money that 
is in the budget for ’83 for all the human 
and social affairs is $382 billion. That is a 
4^-percent increase over the 1982 budget. 
Previously, that part of the budget has been 
increasing at a rate of about 16 percent a 
year, and we have reduced that amount of 
increase. But we have not reduced the 
budget back. 

Now, there are some specific programs 
that may be of a different size than others. 
But the overall spending is the same. One 
of the things having to do with college loans 
was the knowledge that in the administer¬ 
ing of that program, it had become so loose 
that we had people borrowing money 
simply because, for a college loan, because 
they could then reinvest that money at the 
current high interest rates and make a 
profit on the money that was sending their 
son or daughter to college. We don’t think 
that was what was intended in the program. 

I don’t believe that there are going to be 
any cuts that’s going to effect students with 
true need, who really must have that kind 
of help in order to go to college. 

Mr. Gerstenzang. Thank you. 

The President Yes, Bruce [Bruce Drake, 
New York Daily News]—oh, all right. 


Examples of Welfare Abuse 

Q- Mr. President, when you met the 
other week with Tip O’Neill, you defended 
your budget cuts in part by citing abuses, 
such as the case of the New York neighbor- 
^K^A^ ere chi Mren of parents making 
$75,000 a year were getting free school 
lunches. I wonder whether you think exam¬ 
ples such as those fairly represent the ma¬ 
jority of people who are getting their bene- 
tits cut m programs such as this. And, sec- 
onaly, I was wondering whether you could 
tell us where you got that example. 

The President. I got that example from 
someone that lived in that particular school 
strict and said that, and I simply recount- 
ed it as having been told to me by some- 
one. 
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You don’t really—and Jim has said, 
‘Thank you”—but you don’t really want to 
get into all those mistakes you said that I 
made the last time, do you? Because I’d like 
you to know that documentation proves the 
score was five to one in my favor. [Laugh¬ 
ter] I was right on five of them, and— [dis¬ 
playing a document ]—I have the documen¬ 
tation with me. [Laughter] 

In Pima County, Arizona, they did save 
all that money on the food program. In fact, 
we confirmed it by phone and had them 
tell us that word for word I was accurate. 
And then they did say that someone from 
your side of the auditorium, someone had 
contacted them also and spent an hour but 
was resisting any answer that would not 
prove I was wrong. 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us wheth¬ 
er these examples which you often use in 
talking about the budget cuts, whether you 
feel they represent—they fairly represent 
the cases of a majority of people who are 
getting cut from these programs? And since 
you mentioned the source of it, could you 
tell us what school district it was? 

The President I know that it was up in 
New York someplace. I couldn’t remember 
that by now. 

But, no, I don’t claim those are the major¬ 
ity. I claim—and from my own experience 
in California, in redressing welfare and in 
having task forces of the kind that I just 
announced today, that contributed billions 
of dollars in savings to the State govern¬ 
ment with their findings—that we found 
that many of these programs do drift into a 
pattern. I will give you an example from 


the present budget. 

We have reduced or eliminated the 
CETA job-training program, which was $3.2 
billion in 1982, and replaced it with a train¬ 
ing program that only costs 1.8 billion. 
Now, that sounds like a terrible thing in this 
time of great unemployment but in the pre¬ 
vious program we found only 592 million of 
the 3.2 billion was going for actual training. 
In the 1.8 billion of our new program, 1.35 
billion will actually go for training. These 
are the type of things that we’re trying to 
correct. 

We do know that in any one of these—it’s 
what Milton Friedman once said, that if you 
start paying people to be poor, you’re going 
to have a lot of poor people. And we want 
to help people that are poor but help them 
get to the place that they can take care of 
themselves. 

I have said all along that our government 
programs for welfare of all kinds were cre¬ 
ated with the noblest of intentions, but 
there’s something wrong when after dec¬ 
ades and decades we keep increasing the 
number of people dependent on them. If 
those programs were truly successful, they 
would be removing people from govern¬ 
ment dependency and making them self- 
sustaining. And that’s what we’re trying to 
do with the programs that we’re reforming. 

And now I can’t take any more, because 
Jim told me thanks. 

Note: The President’s eighth news confer¬ 
ence began at 2:02 p.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. It was broadcast live on 
nationwide radio and television . 


Proclamation 4899—Red Cross Month, 1982 
February 18, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The Red Cross provides help to the desti¬ 
tute, the suffering, and the distressed and, 
in so doing, nourishes those basic attitudes 
and values essential to mankind’s survival. 


For 101 years the American Red Cross 
has provided a humanitarian banner under 
which men and women of goodwill unite. 
By joining and serving, each American can 
become a “Good Neighbor.” 

As our Nation looks increasingly to the 
dynamic forces of the private sector to ad¬ 
dress the problems of our communities, the 
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Red Cross’ role of channeling and coordi¬ 
nating volunteer efforts into productive ac¬ 
tivities will grow. Recognizing its expanding 
responsibilities, the Red Cross has recently 
undertaken an ambitious, ten-year program 
to help improve the health of every Ameri¬ 
can. This program is based on the simple 
concept that individuals play the principal 
role in reducing major health risks to them¬ 
selves. 

Through membership in the Red Cross, 
we can reach out to the world, to our coun¬ 
try, and to our community—not only to 
help those in adversity but also to arm our¬ 
selves and others with information to deal 
effectively in matters of health and safety. 
Moreover, we can help the Red Cross fulfill 
its traditional responsibility of providing es¬ 
sential communication, welfare, and educa¬ 
tional services to members of our Armed 
Forces in time of peace or war. 

Although chartered by Congress to per¬ 


form specific duties, the Red Cross relies 
upon the time and funds of each of us to 
carry out its work. I urge the American 
people to assist our Red Cross by giving 
financial aid and volunteering their time so 
that, as the 1982 Red Cross theme says, 
“Together We Can Change Things.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Na¬ 
tional Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1982 as Red Cross Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of Feb., in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:05 p.m., February 18, 1982] 


Remarks at a White House Dinner 
Diplomatic Missions 
February 18, 1982 


President Reagan. Mr. Ambassador, Mrs. 
Dobrynin, Your Excellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


* s quoted as having instructe< 
one of his ambassadors in the art of diplo 
nuwy by “Keep a good table an< 

look after the ladies.” [Laughter] 

Well, tonight it’s been our honor to set i 
table for you and indeed a pleasure to en 
tertain so many charming and beautifu 
ladies. Nancy and I are delighted to wel 
come you here as friends—more as friend: 
than as representatives of our countries 
more for passing a pleasant evening thar 
tor transacting business. 

In an era of instant communication, the 
diplomatic job becomes even more impor 
\ A ? d manners, customs, anc 

standards of behavior, synonymous with di¬ 
plomacy , become indispensable tools foi 
keeping the peace. All the world relies or 
maintaining the ethics and standards oJ 
their profession. Certainly, each of us strives 


Honoring the Chiefs of 


uncompromisingly to represent the interest 
of our countries, which is as it should be. 
Yet, at the same time, we’re mindful that it 
is our actions that will determine the future 
of mankind. This dual personality—or re¬ 
sponsibility, I should say—is a heavy weight. 
Even so, we must never lose touch with 
those human qualities that reaffirm that the 
affairs of state are ultimately relationships 
between people. 


—J a, JUIili gurney 

Adams, who was also a fine Secretary of 
tate, once pointed out, “In the intercourse 
between nations, temper is a missionary 
perhaps more powerful than talent. Noth- 
mg was ever lost by kind treatment.” So 
tonight.as we socialize together—now, that 
term should not be taken economically, of 
course—[lighter]—as we get to know each 
other let us be mindful that diplomacy is a 
cherished mstitution that permits such fra¬ 
ternal interaction. 
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Americans, perhaps because of our own 
cultural and racial variety, believe that be¬ 
neath the world’s diversity most people 
have similar goals. They look for dignity, 
freedom, peace, and a chance to prosper. 
These common dreams and aspirations can 
serve as our strength. 

At the diplomatic dinner last week, I re¬ 
called Antilles, the character in Greek 
mythology who drew his power from touch¬ 
ing the Earth. So long as he touched the 
Earth, he could not be defeated. But when 
he lost touch, he grew frail. Well, similarly, 
as long as we stay in touch with the hopes 
and honest desires of our people, the pros¬ 
pects for world peace will be strong. 

Looking around this room tonight gives 
reason for optimism. We represent a pano¬ 
ply of languages, cultures, religions, and tra¬ 
ditions. Yet the civility and cordiality be¬ 
tween us is not only possible, it is expected. 
Yes, problems exist. But this dinner is not a 
microcosm of mankind’s problems; it is, in¬ 
stead, a sample of the opportunities we 
have to communicate on a personal level 
and cooperate as representatives of our in¬ 
dependent nations. Lest some cynic suggest 
that cooperation does not extend beyond 
party-going, let us point to our commitment 
to maintain the diplomatic tradition which 
we celebrate. 

In recent years, this tradition has come 
under increasing attack from terrorists who 
seek to strike at governments through their 
diplomatic respresentatives. In the last 15 
years, diplomats from over 100 countries 
have been victims of terrorist attacks. For¬ 
tunately, most have survived these attacks; 
a few, tragically, have not. Those who per¬ 
petrate these cowardly acts should never 
doubt that every nation considers an attack 
on any diplomat a crime against mankind 
which will not be tolerated in any land. 

Reflecting on this, we’re grateful to the 
diplomatic community for your courage and 
perseverance. So, since there is no one of us 
that will be toasted separately, I ask you 
now to raise your glasses with me in a toast 
in honor of the Washington chiefs of mis¬ 
sion. May mankind profit by what we do. 

Ambassador Dobrynin. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of my colleagues, members of 
Washington’s diplomatic corps, it is my real 


pleasure and also a privilege to thank you, 
Mr. President, and you, Mrs. Reagan, for 
this wonderful dinner at the White House. 

I must admit, Mr. President, that dining, 
lunching, and entertaining is an important 
part of our profession, but this excellent 
evening, so rich with the graciousness of 
the hosts and their elegant and warm hospi¬ 
tality makes it a memorable occasion for all 
of us. It gives me a most pleasant opportu¬ 
nity to extend our warm greetings to the 
First Lady of this country, who makes this 
evening so enjoyable a one. And I should 
say, this is one of the privileges to be with 
you—to be seated next to the First Lady. 
[Laughter] So, it was worthwhile to me tq 
stay for 20 years in this country to have this 
opportunity. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Reagan has been standing beside her 
husband through many years and now, as is 
well known, gives much of her heart, spirit, 
and support to the President after his jour¬ 
ney from the Pacific, California, to the 
shores of the Potomac River. And this 
change of residence, we understand, does 
not make your life, Mr. President, easier at 
all. 

To my memory, this is the first time that 
the President hosts such a special dinner for 
the diplomatic corps at the White House—if 
I’m not mistaken, from President Eisenhow¬ 
er. 

There is a widespread and not exactly 
correct legend, as you may know, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, that diplomats are pin-striped party- 
goers whose days—and even nights—are 
mostly spent on consuming caviar under 
the clinking sounds of crystal glasses. But 
the real story is that diplomats lead a diffi¬ 
cult and laborious life. They feed on a 
mixed salad of often unreliable pieces of 
news, so-called “leaks”— [laughter] —and 
important, but not nutritious rumors which 
they find on the local information markets. 
[Laughter] The trouble is that they have to 
try it all before finding an edible or final 
truth. And of course, American politics, 
which sometimes is quite a riddle for the 
foreigners, doesn’t make our life easier, es¬ 
pecially answering our own governments’ 
persistent question: “What’s going on in this 
country?” [Laughter] So, any help from you, 
Mr. President, is always a welcome relief 
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for us. [Laughter] That is why a dinner at 
the White House has a specif importance 
to us. 


In a way, to all of my colleagues here, 
ambassadors present here tonight, this is a 
kind, if you would like, of summit meeting, 
which we so cherish in our professional ac¬ 
tivities. I can confess to you, Mr. President, 
that after today’s dinner, international com¬ 
munication channels will be overcrowded 
with the messages sent abroad from Wash¬ 
ington embassies. [Laughter] It is quite pos¬ 
sible that practically each diplomatic cable, 
I could presume, will start with the proud 
words: “Tonight, I, the Ambassador, had a 
very interesting conversation, personally, 
with the President”— [laughter ]—“very in¬ 
teresting, prolonged conversation, personal¬ 
ly with the President. And he told me so 
and so. [Laughter] And this I will leave at 
the discretion of each ambassador—what he 
was told. [Laughter] 

And I may assure you, Mr. President, that 
each ambassador will try to present this 
conversation in the best possible way. After 
all, how could any ambassador miss this op¬ 
portunity of the year. This kind of meeting 
is an excellent practice which we would all 
like to be continued. We are ready to spend 
any time with you, Mr. President— [laugh¬ 
ter]—and at any place of your conven¬ 
ience—the White House, Camp David, or 
even your ranch in California. [Laughter] 
On our part, we would be happy to wel¬ 
come you and Mrs. Reagan to our embassies 
any time—for dinner, for lunch, or even for 
breakfast [laughter ]—if it is, of course, not 
too early. 


Present here tonight is the second part 
our diplomatic corps, and I hope, Mr. Pre: 
dent, that you like it as well as the first on 
lour Chief of Protocol has assured me th 
the two parts are equal, selected on tl 
basis of complete balance and parity ar 
neither of the parts can claim any superio 
lty over the others. [Laughter] 

I’m sony I missed the first dinner, since 
was out of the country. While in Moscow, 
received the word about your speech, M 
President, made on that occasion, and yc 


repeated some parts of this today. And I 
can say, on behalf of all my colleagues, that 
we completely welcome your commitment 
to the security of diplomats and share your 
statement that, and I quote, “an attack on 
any diplomat is a crime against mankind.” 
This is also the policy of our governments 
and gives us an additional feeling of 
security. After all, our profession becomes 
rather dangerous nowadays. 

The Washington Diplomatic Corps repre¬ 
sents all the continents of the globe, 
different races and different cultures. We 
brought here our own ideals and philos¬ 
ophies. We came here to maintain and, if 
possible, to improve relations between the 
United States and our countries, to explain 
as much as possible, the basic and current 
policies of our governments to the United 
States leaders and the American people, 
and to try to understand politics and poli¬ 
cies of this country. 

We all believe that there is one goal we 
share, and that is to preserve peace as the 
most important thing in the troubled world 
today. Diplomacy should play a leading role 
in achieving this noble goal, and we know 
that your Secretary of State, Mr. Haig, fully 
shares this view. 

Mr. President, you may count on us, am¬ 
bassadors, that we are all ready to work 
together in promoting international peace 
and cooperation between the United States 
and the countries we represent. 

May I propose a toast to the health of our 
hosts, the President and Mrs. Reagan. We 
would also like to warmly congratulate you, 
Mr. President, and you, Mrs. Reagan, with 
your thirtieth wedding anniversary, which 
comes in several days. A lot of personal hap¬ 
piness to you and to your family. 


,—_— ujjjJTuximaTeiy 

y:50 p.m. tn the East Room at the White 
ouse at the second of two dinners honor¬ 
ing the chiefs of diplomatic missions. Ana - 

T br H nin ^ the Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States and dean of the diplo - 
matte corps. J ^ 
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Message to the Congress Reporting a Budget Rescission 
February 19, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report a 
revision to a rescission proposal previously 
reported decreasing the amount proposed 
for rescission by $2.0 million. 

The amended rescission proposal affects 
the Mine Safety and Health Administration 
of the Department of Labor. 

The details of the revised rescission pro¬ 


posal are contained in the attached report. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 19,1982. 

Note: The attachment detailing the pro¬ 
posed rescission is printed in the Federal 
Register of February 24, 1982. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session on the Program for 
Economic Recovery With Newspaper Editors and Radio and 
Television Directors 
February 19, 1982 


The President Well, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, this is just a typical day in Washing¬ 
ton. We’re already behind schedule. But 
first may I welcome all of you here to the 
White House. 

I’m delighted to have this opportunity to 
talk to you, and I know that you have been 
briefed extensively by our people, which 
gives me the terrible feeling that almost 
anything I might say would be replowing 
already plowed ground. I don’t want to do 
that. I would just like to say a few words— 
continue a discussion we’ve been having 
here at the table about our economic recov¬ 
ery program, which I know has been the 
subject of a great deal of briefing. And 
there is much speculation as to whether 
that continues or what we do with it or 
whether it should be altered in some way. 

Well, I happen to feel that the program 
has not really had an opportunity. It didn’t 
go into effect until October 1st. It’s only 
been in effect a few months. But the real 
stimulus to the economy, the parts in the 
tax program that we believe are going to 
lead to increased productivity and an eco¬ 
nomic recovery, will come along—well, the 
first one not until July and then the next 
one in the following year. 


I am determined that this program offers 
us the best opportunity for coming out of 
this recession, for eventually balancing the 
budget—not as quickly as we’d hoped it 
would be balanced, but then the recession 
came along and as you know with every 
one percentage point of added unemploy¬ 
ment, you add $25 to $27 billion to the 
deficit. 

So, the program that we have, as you’ve 
probably already been told but—then, so I’ll 
repeat it. The program is based on the idea 
that government has been spending and 
taking too much of a percentage of the 
gross national product for itself. Govern¬ 
ment has been a restraint on the economy. 
Savings on the part of private individuals in 
America has been at the lowest of any of 
the industrial States. The result is we 
haven’t had the capital pool necessary to 
fund the deficit spending by government 
and make capital available for home mort¬ 
gages, for business investment, and so forth. 
Well, just since October and our program 
has gone into effect, there has been a decid¬ 
ed increase in private savings. 

So, may I point out that even with the 
deficits now larger than we’d expected and 
hanging over us, the fact is that our plan 
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calls for reducing the deficits as time goes 
on until we get to the place that govern¬ 
ment is within its spending revenues. But 
there is hope on the scene of capital, be¬ 
cause not only is part of our tax plan aimed 
at providing through tax incentives some of 
the capital business and industry needs for 
expansion and modernization, but the sav¬ 
ings, the increase in private savings, one 
percentage point of that increase adds $20 
billion to the available capital for invest¬ 
ment in this country. Two percent is $40 
billion. And therefore, we believe that our 
continued request for cutting in spending is 
justified. 


We are not cutting below what weVe 
been. Maybe the trouble has been our own 
as much as anyone else referring to this as 
"budget cuts.” These are cuts in the in¬ 
crease in the budget. Next year the 1983 
budget will have reduced the cutting—or 
the increase, I should say, in social spend- 
ing, welfare spending, the human problems 
outside of defense; it will still be an increase 
of 4X percent in that budget. But it has 
been increasing over the years at a rate of 
15 percent a year, and there’s no way we 
could afford that. 


Now, some programs, if you go individ 
u . aU y by Programs, say, “Well, what abou 
thisr For example, it must look very star 
tling in, this time of unemployment to s& 
that we re eliminating a CETA employmen 
braining program that was fancied at $3.: 
billion. And we are going to reduce that t< 
a training program we won’t call CETv 
™ at only calls for $1.8 billion. But out o 
the $3.2 billion, only $592 million was actu 
ally devoted to job training. Out of our $1.1 
billion, $1.35 billion will be directly spen 
on job training. And we could come ui 
with more cases of that kind, in whicl 
we re trying to get these programs back t< 
their original intent. We don’t believe tha 
it is proper to provide free lunches fo 
people who are above an earnings level ii 
which they can well afford to provide the 
lunch for themselves. So, we’re not cuttinj 
the needy. We’re spending twice as mucl 
on the elderly as we were spending as re 
cently as 1978. 6 

I will say one word, if I may, about the 
defense spending, which is the other target 
Either raise taxes—and if we do that, we 


destroy the incentive that will restore our 
economy—-but well cut it out of defense 
spending. 

Fm sure you all must know something 
that I thought I understood before I came 
here, but now it’s been confirmed that 
there are things that, in this job—there is 
information that you have that probably 
you’re the only person, plus a few immedi¬ 
ately around you who have that informa¬ 
tion. I have to tell you that I am as firm in 
my conviction that the very safety of this 
nation requires that we go forward with the 
defense spending program as we’ve laid it 
out. The difference in potential and what 
the Soviet Union has built up to in the rate 
at which it is increasing, building is going to 
leave us still a number of years before we 
even begin to close the window of vulner¬ 
ability that has been opened between us 
and the Soviet Union. So, if it will encour- 
age any, though, you might be interested in 
knowing that the bulk of the defense spend¬ 
ing is for manpower, for maintenance, and 
for readiness. And if we eliminated all the 
major weapon programs that are scheduled, 
it would only reduce next year’s deficit by 
$6% billion, and it would at the same time 
send a message to the world that we were 
unilaterally disarming. So, we don’t think 
we’re going to do that. 

Now, incidentally, George Washington 
once, when he held this job, was faced with 
the Continental Congress trying to pass a 
bill that would limit the standing army of 
the United States to 5,000. And Washington 
said, Well, wouldn’t it make more sense if 
we passed a law that said any invader 
would have to limit his force to 3,000?” 
[Laughter] I think either one was as practi- 

11 ot k er > but I’m not going to go on 
talking here. I’m sure there must be things 
that maybe you—-yes. 

Central America 


^ , AL ’ sume ot us just got back 

rrom El Salvador, where we were told by 
Argentinian citizens that members of their 
army are over with—under CIA aegis and 
tundmg—m Honduras training anti-Nicara- 
j^iwhvuiuals * harass the government 
there and die supply lines from Cuba to the 
rebels in El Salvador. I realize that, you 
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know, this is pretty touchy stuff, but many 
questions and many reports from the Wash¬ 
ington Post had mentioned these reports. I 
wonder if you couldn’t give us a little more 
elucidation on what you’re doing there. 
And isn’t it involving a much wider war 
when you bring in not only Nicaragua and 
El Salvador but now Honduras? 

The President You’re right, it’s a very 
touchy subject. I’m going to plead what I 
did in the press conference yesterday. I’m 
going to be making a speech on the whole 
Latin American affair to the Organization 
of American States next week, and there¬ 
fore I’m going to reserve any comments 
that I might make with regard to our neigh¬ 
bors to the south until that address. 

Nuclear Powerplants 

Q. Mr, President, I’m from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. We in central Pennsylvania 
are still feeling the aftereffects of our nucle¬ 
ar accident on Three Mile Island. On May 
18th the voters of central Pennsylvania will 
have a nonbinding referendum on whether 
to restart the undamaged reactor, even 
while the damaged one has not yet been 
cleaned up. My question, sir, is, do you have 
any feelings for or against these referen- 
dums? Would a decisive vote in either di¬ 
rection help shape your administration’s 
future policy on nuclear power? And do 
you feel that a damaged reactor should be 
cleaned up before a nondamaged one is 
started again? 

The President I would only have to say, 
first of all, I do believe in nuclear power, 
and I think the antinuclear forces in this 
country are basing their views on a lack of 
information. I’m not going to say they’re 
ignorant; it’s just that they know so many 
things that aren’t true. But I believe in it, 
and I believe that it is going to be essential 
to this country and to the world to develop 
it. 

But I must say there, I’m not qualified to 
answer that question. I’d have to look for 
the answer to that to others with regard to 
the damaged reactor and whether there is 
any complication in starting the others, be¬ 
cause I do believe this: We have a profound 
responsibility that, as we go forward with 
nuclear power, we must do it on the basis 
of every precaution for safety that can pos¬ 


sibly be taken. 

Q. Mr. President, if I may follow, sir, you 
do not, then, worry about the local referen¬ 
dum for that? 

The President Again, I don’t think it’s 
possible in such a referendum. I believe in 
democracy, and I believe in the people’s 
right to vote and have defended it very 
much. But I don’t believe that an issue of 
this kind, that they can have the informa¬ 
tion that is necessary to make that decision. 

Unemployment 

Q. Mr. President, I’m from Buffalo, New 
York, sir, and I’d like to ask you what do 
you say to—on the economic program 
now—what do you say to the autoworker or 
the steelworker in our area who, 10, 15 
years, and, in some case 18 years seniority, 
who have been told that not only are they 
laid off but they may never have a job 
waiting for them again in the auto plant or 
the steel mills? 

The President Well, again, I think that 
the plan has to be to go forward to try and 
restore this economy. At the same time, we 
have been doing everything we can to help 
two industries that have really triggered the 
recession—housing and the automobile in¬ 
dustry. And both of those, I think, have 
been mainly affected by the interest rates, 
because both are installment-buying—-you 
might say—industries. 

The interest rates have come down. They 
fluctuate a little bit as we’re beginning to 
bottom out in this recession. I think they’re 
going to come down further in the next 
several months. This has to be the target 
and we’re going to work very closely. 

We approve of the level of increasing the 
money supply the Fed is aiming at now. We 
think, in the past, what we’ve had is not a 
level that was either too high or too low, it 
was a roller coaster. It was either up here 
or down there in past years. In the last 6 
months of 1980, we had the greatest in¬ 
crease in the money supply in those last 6 
months that we’ve had in the history of the 
Fed—13 percent. And with that came 2136- 
percent interest rates and double-digit infla¬ 
tion for the third year, around 14 percent. 
Now we have inflation down to single digit, 
and the interest rates, as I say, have shown 
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that they’re beginning—they’re going to be 
a little volatile here and there, but I think 
they’re coming down. 

At the same time, we have been doing 
everything we can with regard to what we 
think is some unfairness in the foreign com¬ 
petition that has also affected the auto¬ 
mobile industry. 

But I think the main point is to get this 
economy back on its feet. Unfortunately, 
unemployment is the last thing that recov¬ 
ers when you’re coming out of a recession. 
That’s the longest term thing. 

We have extended money now for help 
to those who are unemployed. But, again, as 
I say, it’s concentrated in about 10 States 
where they really have—and those are the 
States—it’s very curious when you look at a 
map. The two States up there in the North¬ 
west, the lumber States—they are with the 
exceptionally high unemployment. And 
then you go over here to where the auto¬ 
mobiles and the steel industry and so forth, 
and they are the high. But we’re going to 
do everything we can to ease that situation. 

Screen Actors Guild 


Q. Mr. President, you have spoken often 
and with some great deal of pride about 
your years as president of the Screen Actors 
Guild. It must have had some effect on you 
when the current president of that organi¬ 
zation sided with the rebels in El Salvador 
and, in fact, handed over a very large check 
to help buy them bandages, as they think 
that money will be used for. It must have 
had some effect on you. 

The President. It sure did. I was very 
proud of the Screen Actors Guild for many 
years. I was in charge of negotiations for 
about two decades there with m an agement 
on a basic Guild contract, and I was presi- 
dent six times. 


At that time, the Screen Actors Guild- 
fanow people don’t think actors can ha 
that much sense, but they did—the Sere 
Actors Guild was probably the best force i 
constructive good in the motion picture 
dustry of anyone in that industry, and tl 
cudn t come from me. Those were woi 

o*u W n re s P°^ cen ky management of t 
Guild. But the Guild had a solid rule that 
did not engage in politics, that our mei 
bers crossed the spectrum in their own p« 


sonal views, and therefore, the Guild would 
not dare to speak politically. So, the Guild 
would not participate in politics, nor would 
we allow politics in the Guild. That has 
been changed under the present adminis¬ 
tration. 

And being a lifetime member—I guess 
I’m free to speak as a member—I’m very 
disturbed. I thought that we were better off 
under the previous rule. 


Rapid Deployment Force 


Q. Mr. President, what kind of priority do 
you give the RDF, and do you think it pres¬ 
ently is a viable force—the Rapid Deploy¬ 
ment Force? 


The President The Rapid Deployment 
Force? I think it is. I think it still has a way 
to go, as does all of the military and what 
we’re building up. But I think that it, yes, is 
one. And I think—maybe this wasn’t part of 
your question, but maybe you had this in 
mind also. We have been greatly encour¬ 
aged in the last several months with the 
increase in enlistment, but also with the 
increased level, caliber of the person who is 
enlisting and the great increase in reenlist- 
ment, particularly of noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers, which had been a great drain on the 
military previously. There is an esprit de 
corps now in our military that is very 
heartwarming to see. 


I got a letter from a kid on a submarine 
who told me, he said, “We may not be the 
biggest navy in the world anymore, but 
we’re the best.” And there’s a lot of that 
feeling out there among the Services. And I 
think we have to do some things to aug¬ 
ment—I know Karen 1 says I’ve gone 
beyond what I should, but well, there was a 
hand back there that I missed way back, 
and then I know I have to go. 

Economic Recovery 




J -» *** vui Ulidlllg mis 

morning, we were told that some of us in 
tne press had misinterpreted or miscon¬ 
strued what you said yesterday in your 
press confer ence with regard to your opti- 

tnfhTi? Sl T U Stri ”Z er > deputy Assistant 

t£JSm^ s D,rea '" 
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mism in terms of the economy. You said 
we’re going to bottom out of the reces¬ 
sion— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. -in the long run. Could you clarify 

that for us now? When do you think were 
going to find this bottom here and start to 
climb back out- 

The President. Well, I’ve been trying to 
avoid a date, because I found out—we did 
talk in terms of spring or early summer and 
then found out that as the stories went on, 
this was just becoming, kind of by common 
usage, as if we were making a statement of 
fact. And we think the danger of building 
that up and then, suddenly, if you pass the 
first day of that particular month and some¬ 
thing has not happened as yet, it’ll be 
viewed as a calamity. So, we think that it’s 
just better to tell you that we believe that 
things are going to improve in the second 
quarter, and we believe we will be on an 
upturn in the latter half of—the last two 
quarters of the year. 

Q. Do you have a contingency plan if 
things don’t turn around as you expect 
them to? 

The President A contingency plan? Well, 
to continue, as I say, I think we have the 
program in place. I will say this to you, 
honestly, that the program, of course, de¬ 
pends on the Congress passing the second 
installment, which is the budget that we 
have up on the Hill as of now. They can 
delay this recovery very much if they do 
not give us the further cuts that we’re 
asking for, and remember, they are cuts in 


the increase in spending. The whole Gov¬ 
ernment as a whole was increasing at a rate 
of around 17 percent when we took office. 
We have that down now to half of that. And 
we want to get it further and make it more 
practical. 

I have to be a little cautious, because I 
am the original fellow who thinks there’s a 
pony in here somewhere and I’m- 

Toxic Wastes 

Q. Mr. President- 

The President. Karen says I have to stop. 

Q. -one last question. I’m from New 

Jersey and we’re kind of concerned about 
toxic chemical dumps. Is there any room in 
the budgets to come for some more Super¬ 
fund legislation or some funding from the 
Government to help clean up these dumps 
in New Jersey and other States? 

The President I wish Dave or Don Regan 
or someone had been here to answer that. I 
can’t recall right now what the situation is. 
We’re as concerned as anyone about it and 
certainly recognize the threat in that and 
want to do whatever is required, and will 
do that. But I—-they tell me. I know, now 
I’m later than I was for the next appoint¬ 
ment. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President Thank you very much for 
being here. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m . at a 
luncheon which was held for the editors 
and directors in the East Room at the White 
House. 


Nomination of James B. Wyngaarden To Be Director of the National 
Institutes of Health 
February 19 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James B. Wyngaarden to 
be Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, Department of Health and Human 
Services. He would succeed Donald Sharp 
Fredrickson. 

Since 1967 Dr. Wyngaarden has been 
professor and chairman, department of 


medicine, Duke University School of Medi¬ 
cine, in Durham, N.C. He was professor and 
chairman, department of medicine, and 
professor of biochemistry, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., in 1965-67. He also served as a 
consultant to the Philadelphia Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration hospital during that same time 
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period. He has held other positions with 
Duke University, George Washington Uni¬ 
versity, National Institutes of Health, and 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Dr. Wyngaarden attended Calvin College 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. (1942-43), Western 
Michigan University (1943-44), and the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Medical School (1944- 


48). He is a member of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and 
the Institute of Medicine, National Acade¬ 
my of Sciences. 

He has five children and resides in 
Durham, N.C. He was born October 19, 
1924, in East Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Proclamation 4900—The 250th Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington 

February 22 , 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

This month we commemorate the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, victorious 
commander of the American Revolution, 
chief advocate and President of the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention, and first President of 
the United States, unquestionably one of 
our greatest leaders. 

His considerable wisdom, unflagging 
energy, dogged perseverence, profound 
faith in God, clear vision, and unswerving 
dedication to democratic principles contrib- 
uted indispensably to the success of the 
American Revolution, the formulation and 
ratification of the United States Constitution 
and the establishment of the United States 
as a democratic federal republic. 

As a soldier, he provided determined 
leadership, inspiring his men and sharing 
their lot in times of adversity. He took a 
group of farmers, tinkers, and store clerks 
and forged them into the Continental 
a ^kting instrument able to meet 
and best the finest professional troops in the 
world. Trusting in the rightness of his cause 
and, as he put it, in “the miraculous care of 
Providence,” he proved his valor by leading 
ms men into battle time after time during 
the long years of war. 

As a citizen, he exemplified the ideal of 
the soldier in a democratic society, resign¬ 
ing his commission at war’s end and retiring 
to the private pursuits of his beloved home! 


Mount Vernon. Yet, in his great vision, he 
saw the need for a better form of govern- 
ment, which would bind the sovereign 
States into an indissoluble Federal Union, 
while at the same time preserving and en¬ 
hancing their unique role. To this end, he 
sponsored the Mount Vernon Conference, 
which led ultimately to the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1787. 


As a statesman, he made his greatest and 
most lasting contribution to our American 
Nation. He presided with both tact and 
firmness over the Philadelphia Convention, 
guiding its members in drafting our charter 
of government so aptly described as the 
most important document ever composed 
by the hand of man at one time. Finally, 
heeding the call of his fellow citizens, he 
served as first President of the United 
States, setting precedents and establishing a 
standard to which all his successors can hon¬ 
orably aspire. 

Now, Therefore, 1 ’ Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 22, 1982, as a 
Day of National Celebration of the two hun¬ 
dred and fiftieth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. I urge the people of 
the United States, in their homes, schools, 
and places of work, to join me in com¬ 
memorating the birth of George Washing¬ 
ton by reflecting on the character and ac¬ 
complishments of this great man and his 
incalculable contributions to the establish¬ 
ment of this Nation. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to the fulfillment of his ideals and his 
iaith m the people and resources of the 
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United States. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Febru¬ 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun¬ 
dred and eighty-two, and of the Independ¬ 
ence of the United States of America the 


two hundred and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:54 a.m ., February 22, 1982] 


Remarks at a Mount Vernon, Virginia, Ceremony Commemorating 
the 250th Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington 
February 22, 1982 


Thank you very much, Mrs. Guy. Mem¬ 
bers of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associ¬ 
ation, honored guests, and fellow citizens: 

We’re gathered on hallowed grounds to 
share a special moment in our history. We 
come filled with pride and gratitude to 
honor George Washington, Father of our 
Country, knowing that because of what he 
did, we’re free and we’re Americans. 

Two hundred and fifty years after his 
birth, Washington’s star shines brighter 
than ever. “Our cause is noble,” he said, “it 
is the cause of mankind!” 

Pursuit of liberty and justice under God is 
still the most inspiring, the most successful, 
the most revolutionary idea the world has 
ever known. Words alone cannot express 
how much we revere this giant for free¬ 
dom. 

Yes, he is first in our hearts and will be 
first for all time. But as Abraham Lincoln 
said, “To add brightness to the sun, or glory 
to the name of Washington, is . . . impossi¬ 
ble. Let none attempt it . . . pronounce the 
name, and . . . leave it shining on.” 

Eighty-five years later, Calvin Coolidge 
would say Washington’s “ways were the 
ways of truth. He built for eternity. His in¬ 
fluence grows. . . . In . . . action, in . . . 
character, he stands alone.” 

If one word could describe all this man 
was and all he meant, it might be, “indis¬ 
pensable.” Had he not lived, perhaps some 
other great leader would have appeared to 
liberate the Colonies and establish our Re¬ 
public. We’ll never know. We know only 
that Washington was there, that he did ful¬ 
fill this destiny, and that he did it with such 
skill and perfection he seemed to be carry¬ 


ing out a divine plan for America. 

Never a passive leader, never an arm¬ 
chair general, he was always in front of his 
troops and his nation. He did more than 
live up to the standards of the time; he set 
them. 

Washington was gifted with the vision of 
the future. He dreamed America could be a 
great, prosperous, and peaceful nation, 
stretching from ocean to ocean. He hoped 
the deliberations at Philadelphia would end 
with a declaration of our independence. He 
even designed and presented a drawing of 
the new American flag to Betsy Ross—13 
stripes and a circle of white stars on a field 
of blue. 

When the war was going badly, his cour¬ 
age and leadership turned the tide of histo¬ 
ry our way. On our first Christmas as a 
nation in 1776, he led his band of ragged 
citizen-soldiers across the Delaware River 
through driving snow to a victory that 
saved the cause of American independence. 
Their route of march, it is said, was stained 
by bloody footprints, but their spirit did not 
fail. Their will could not be crushed. Wash¬ 
ington kept them going, and with the help 
of France they finally battled their way to 
Yorktown and the decisive victory that 
ended the war. 

After the Revolution, he wanted to return 
here to Mount Vernon to be with his 
family, to farm, to hunt, to engage in com¬ 
merce. But he loved his country and his 
country needed him. The 13 former Colo¬ 
nies were impoverished. They were bicker¬ 
ing. They needed a constitution so that they 
could become a union of sovereign States 
joined to a central government. 
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The American political experiment was 
new to all human experience, and the 
world expected us to fail. If Washington had 
not stepped forward again—first at the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, then as our first 
elected President, we might well have 
failed. 

His feats were harvested from the seeds 
of exceptional character. He lacked higher 
education, but he pulled himself up with 
years of training and hard work. He was a 
man of deep faith who believed the pillars 
of society were religion, morality, and 
bonds of brotherhood between all citizens. 

It has been written that the most sublime 
figure in American history was George 
Washington on his knees in the snow at 
Valley Forge. He personified a people who 
knew it was not enough to depend on their 
own courage and goodness; they must also 
seek help from God, their Father and Pre¬ 
server. 

Washington was so popular he could have 
been king had he wanted that. But he had 
no hunger for personal power. His love was 
liberty, and his trust was in the people. He 
believed they were dependable and right- 
minded and he believed that a leader’s re¬ 
sponsibility is to bring out their best quali¬ 
ties. 

Let us ask ourselves, “Are we keeping 
faith with his trust in us? ’ The problems we 
face today don t require the kind of sacri- 
fices Washington and his men made that 
Christmas night on the Delaware, but they 
do require us to give and sustain our best 
efforts—to believe in each other, to believe 
ui the God who has blessed us and will help 
us to rebuild our country. 

George Washington and his generation of 
Americans met their challenge. We can, we 
must, and we will meet ours. 

To the students across America who are 
listening in today, if Washington seems 
much larger than life and makes you feel a 

little smaller, 1*11 let you in on a secret_he 

makes us all feel that way. But you do 


matter a lot. Fm sure he would tell you the 
important thing is to find your goal and go 
for it. Then if you fail, and he himself failed 
many times, pick yourselves up and try 
again. Remember our problems are also our 
opportunities. You can take us to new fron¬ 
tiers in space, find medical cures for deadly 
diseases, discover technological break¬ 
throughs, develop better ways to grow food, 
provide shelter, and produce energy. The 
world’s hope is still America’s future. 
America’s future is in your dreams. Make 
them come true. The only limits are your 
imagination and your determination. 

The story is told that one night at dinner 
here at Mount Vernon, Lafayette said to 
Washington, “General, you Americans even 
in war and desperate times have a superb 
spirit. You’re happy and you’re confident. 
Why is it?” And Washington answered, 
“There is freedom. There is space for a man 
to be alone and think, and there are friends 
who owe each other nothing but affection.” 

We still have that in America. As Ameri¬ 
cans, let us all rededicate ourselves to the 
ideals that George Washington set. Let us 
give of ourselves so that when our time is 
through, history may say of us what Thomas 
Jefferson said of him: Their integrity was 
the most pure and their justice the most 
inflexible we have ever known. They were 
in every sense of the word a wise and a 
great people. 

I believe we still are. And because I be¬ 
lieve in you, I believe we will be tomorrow. 
God bless America, and thank you very 
much. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. on 
the front steps of the Mount Vernon resi¬ 
dence after laying a wreath at President 
Washington s tomb on the estate grounds. 
His remarks were broadcast live by the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Following his 
remarks , the President attended a reception 
^ residence and then returned to the 
White House. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting the International Convention 
on the Simplification and Harmonization of Customs Procedures 
February 22, 1982 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to accession, I trans¬ 
mit herewith the International Convention 
on the Simplification and Harmonization of 
Customs Procedures (“Convention”), which 
entered into force on September 25, 1974. I 
am also transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State on the Convention. 

The Convention seeks to foster interna¬ 
tional trade through the simplification and 
harmonization of customs procedures and 
operations. United States accession will re¬ 
flect and be consistent with our policy to 
reduce significantly tariff and nontariff bar¬ 
riers to international trade. 

In 1970 the United States became a 
member of the Customs Cooperation Coun¬ 
cil established pursuant to the Convention 
Establishing a Customs Cooperation Coun¬ 
cil, concluded in 1950. As a Council 
member, the United States participated in 
the development of the Convention by the 
Council. The Council adopted the Conven¬ 
tion and its first three annexes in 1973. 
Since then, twenty-seven additional annexes 
have been adopted. Under the terms of the 
Convention, a State may accept a limited 
number of annexes, and may enter reserva¬ 
tions with respect to most provisions of any 
annex. In accordance with these terms, I 
propose that the United States accept 
twenty of the annexes (A.l, A.2, A.3, B.l, 
B.3, C.l, D.2, E.l, E.2, E.3, E.4, E.8, F.l, 
F.3, F.4, F.5, F.6, G.l, G.2 and H.l), and 
enter the reservations set forth in an attach¬ 


ment to the Convention with respect to 
some of their provisions. The provisions for 
which reservation is recommended conflict 
with current United States legislation and 
regulations. With these proposed reserva¬ 
tions, no new implementing legislation will 
be necessary in order to comply with the 
Convention. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this Conven¬ 
tion and give its advice and consent to 
United States accession t 9 the Convention 
and twenty of its annexes, subject to the 
proposed reservations. 

Accession to the Convention by the 
United _ States would contribute to impor¬ 
tant U:S. interests. First, all of the United 
States’ major trading partners have accept¬ 
ed the Convention and one or more of its 
annexes. Acceptance by the United States 
would significantly further our commitment 
to eliminate restrictive trade practices and 
result in beneficial modernization of United 
States customs procedures. 

Second, the Convention serves as a guide 
for countries seeking to develop and mod¬ 
ernize their regulations apd procedures. It 
is therefore important for the United States 
trade interests that it set forth impartial and 
simplified methods for conducting customs 
business. This achievement can best be pur¬ 
sued by the United States as a party to the 
Convention. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 22, 1982. 


Nomination of Joseph R. Wright, Jr., To Be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
February 22, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
tion to nominate Joseph R. Wright, Jr., to be ment and Budget. He would succeed Edwin 
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L. Harper. 

Mr. Wright is currently Deputy Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce. Previous¬ 
ly Mr. Wright had managed a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Citicorp, serving as president 
of both Citicorp Retail Services and Retail 
Consumer Services, Inc. From 1971 to 
1976, he served in a number of high Feder¬ 
al Government positions, including Assistant 
Secretary for Administration at the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Deputy Director of 


the Social and Economic Statistics Adminis¬ 
tration at the Department of Commerce, 
and Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Census. From 1966 to 1971, Mr. Wright was 
a vice president of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Inc. 

Mr. Wright, who is 43 years old, received 
his B.S. degree from the Colorado School of 
Mines in 1961 and an M.B.A. from Yale 
University in 1964. 


Nomination of Robert W. Sweet, Jr., To Be Deputy Director of the 
National Institute of Education 
February 22, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert W. Sweet, Jr., to be 
Deputy Director of the National Institute of 
Education, Department of Education. He 
would succeed Gladys Chang Keith Hardy. 

Since July 1981 Mr. Sweet has been serv¬ 
ing as Special Assistant to the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Education for Elementary and 


Secondary Education. He was with HB 
Educational Systems, Inc., in 1971-1979. 
Prior to that, he was with Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston in 1964-1972. 

Mr. Sweet is a graduate of the University 
of Maine (B.A., 1960). He is married and has 
five children. He was bom on March 18, 
1937. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for the National Association of 
Comities 

February 22, 1982 


The President. Well, it almost goes with¬ 
out saying, I think, that I’m pleased that all 
of you could be here today. I heard a rumor 
that you’ve been discussing the federalism 
initiative with Rich Williamson 1 here, and I 
just want to add a few words here. 

Our proposal reflects the comments and 
advice which we’ve received over the 
course of the past year from State and local 
officials all across the country, including the 
comments we’ve received from county offi¬ 
cials. I remember meeting with your presi¬ 
dent, Richard Condor, last September when 
he urged me to retain full funding for gen¬ 
eral revenue sharing. Well, revenue sharing 

1 Assistant to the President for Intergov- 
emmental Affairs. 


is protected in the fiscal 1983 budget that 
we have submitted. In addition, knowing of 
local officials* strong support for the reve- 
nue sharing concept, weVe proposed a 
super revenue sharing fund in the federal¬ 
ism initiative. Now, this mandate-free trust 
fund would give you the flexibility to deter¬ 
mine your own communities* priorities and 
to best meet the needs of your citizens. 

Let me say in connection with that that 
among some of the questions that have 
been raised—and that we honestly want to 
find answers for—has been one that harks 
back to a day when—there are those and 
who, with good reason from history, worry 
that a full mandate back to the States could 
result in discrimination in the conduct or 
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the management of some of these pro¬ 
grams. Well, here, I believe one of the 
things that has to be inherent in this pro¬ 
gram is the Federal Government setting 
some minimum standards in which there 
cannot be such discrimination anywhere or 
at any time. 

I think that—and our own approach in 
this modern day and our belief in civil 
rights—makes this just inherent in any such 
program. And that protection we will insist 
is there, because I believe this is one re¬ 
sponsibility the Federal Government cannot 
pass on, and that is the constitutional rights 
of every individual in this country are the 
responsibility of the Federal Government, 
to see that no one’s rights are violated. 

The proposal contains also, as you prob¬ 
ably have been told by Rich, a hundred- 
percent pass-through provision to local units 
of government for programs which have 
traditionally been direct Federal local pro¬ 
grams, and a 15-percent pass-through for 
other programs in the trust fund. Now, I am 
unalterably committed to a mandatory pass¬ 
through of funds to local units of govern¬ 
ment. The proposal will also not be effec¬ 
tive until fiscal year 1984 and contains an 8- 
year transition period, provides sufficient 
lead time to State and local officials to im¬ 
plement this program with the least disloca¬ 
tion possible. 

While we’ve tried to incorporate your 
views into this package, we don’t want your 
input to end there. And this is why I was so 
pleased to learn that you’ve established a 
special task force on federalism, which I 
met with in the White House on February 
11th. As I’ve emphasized on many occa¬ 
sions, this initiative is a conceptual frame¬ 
work. It is not presented as a finished plan 
that we’re seeking now to impose on all of 
our colleagues there in the various echelons 
of government. It’s a statement of princi¬ 
ples, and we seek your help in fleshing out 
the details. 

Many of the technical questions which 
must be addressed are complex, but the 
issue is simple. Do we defend the status quo 
of a big, centralized Federal Government 
which costs too much and produces too 
little, or do we show progress, change, and 
new solutions by moving forward and re¬ 
turning programs and resources —and re¬ 


sources —to the people? The opportunity to 
make government work again is much 
bigger than an accounting program. We 
must seize this opportunity to reverse a 
trend that has begun to choke State and 
local initiative and overload the Federal 
Government. 

We recognize that there are opponents; 
some can’t be won over. And those who 
don’t want the forum for public policymak¬ 
ing shifted—because it’ll be disadvanta¬ 
geous to their special interests—are being 
heard from. They are the, ones who have 
fed off the present system, and I don’t 
mean recipients. I mean various representa¬ 
tives of bureaucracies and particular spe¬ 
cial-interest groups. Other opponents per¬ 
haps genuinely believe that the farther rep¬ 
resentatives are from the people they serve, 
the better democracy will function. Well, 
that’s an assumption I reject, as I know you 
do. Democracy depends on government 
being close to die people. 

I have a quote that’s kind of a favorite of 
mine that I came across one day by an indi¬ 
vidual who is known more for his silence 
than for his profound utterances. But this 
individual said, “No method of procedure 
has ever been devised by which liberty 
could be divorced from local government. 
No plan of centralization has ever been 
adopted which did not result in bureaucra¬ 
cy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, and de¬ 
cline. Of all forms of government those ad¬ 
ministered by bureaucrats are about the 
least satisfactory to an enlightened and pro¬ 
gressive people. Being irresponsible, they 
become autocratic, and becoming autocrat¬ 
ic they resist all development. Unless bu¬ 
reaucracy is constantly resisted, it breaks 
down representative government and over¬ 
whelms democracy. It is one element that 
our institution sets up under the pretense of 
having authority over everybody and being 
responsible to nobody.” And that was stated 
on May 15, 1926, at William and Mary Col¬ 
lege by President Calvin Coolidge. Well, I 
think that’s what county government is all 
about. 

And I would now like to call on your 
president, Richard Condor. 

Mr. Condor. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 
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I bring you greetings from county gov¬ 
ernment in America, and we certainly 
thank you for this tremendous, bold propos¬ 
al that you have made and undertaken on 
behalf of America. 

First of all let me tell you that this morn¬ 
ing I was watching the news at 7 o’clock— 
because we had a long day today—and the 
news at the time stated that county govern¬ 
ment had rejected the new federalism pro¬ 
gram. The truth of the matter is we did not 
begin our meeting to discuss it until 7:30, so 
the word that got out was not correct. I 
want to dispel that rumor. 

But we in county government have been 
looking for this day, this bold proposal Fm 
talking about, where we can return respon¬ 
sibility back to the local level and decentral¬ 
ize the Federal Government. We feel very 
strongly that the responsibility should be 
performed by the level of government 
that’s closest to the people and is most ca¬ 
pable of performing that service. And in so 
doing, we feel like with that responsibility 
should come the appropriate revenues. And 
we feel very strongly about this new feder¬ 
alism program. 

The American County platform has been 
preaching this for some 20, 25 years. Its 
exactly what we’ve been saying. And we 
commend your bold efforts and hopefully 
that between us and our sister organiza¬ 
tions, we can get together and work with 
you and your administration to find a posi¬ 
tive solution to the problem that we’ve 
been seeking to iron out for many, many 
years. 

Again I’d like to thank you too on behalf 
of NACO, because you and your staff have 
been tremendously responsive to NACO, 
our staff people. And the communication, 
the dialog that we have with you is just 
excellent. We thank you for it and com¬ 
mend you and look forward to our contin¬ 
ued dialog as we go forward. 

And at this time, Mr. President, I would 
like to recognize our first vice president. 
Bill Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. President, it’s nice to be 
with you again. I was there on February 
11th, when we kicked around some of the 
ideas for the new federalism. Since that 
time, we ve gone back home and done our 
homework, and your staff has been working 


along with us—Rich Williamson and Steve 
Rhodes and Eve Baskowitz. We have aired 
and voiced a number of concerns that we 
have about the program. And I’m happy to 
say to you that many of those things have 
already been answered by earlier state¬ 
ments that you’ve made or by clarifications 
that Rich has made. 

It’s a distinct honor for us to be here 
today, and I know that all the members of 
our board of directors appreciate it. And I 
know we have about 1,400 disappointed 
people left over at the Washington Hilton 
who couldn’t be here. 

Specifically, Mr. President, one of the 
things that concerns us greatly about the 
new federalism proposal is in the area of 
the swap, the Medicaid for AFDC and food 
stamps. And the item of most concern is 
which of the optional services under Medic¬ 
aid will, in fact, be picked up. As you know, 
there is the basic Medicaid program that 
the Federal Government enforces through¬ 
out the United States. And then there are a 
series of about 14 optional programs—and 
you range all the way from Arizona, exercis¬ 
ing none of those optional programs, all the 
way up to New York which exercises all of 
them. 

Under the swap, how many of those pro¬ 
grams and which ones, if you could be spe¬ 
cific, would the Federal Government feder¬ 
alize? 

The President. Well, here again, you have 
me—and this is one of the reasons for meet¬ 
ings of this kind and for us getting and 
working together. That’s a very complex 
problem, we know. And it’s one that we 
don’t have an answer that we are imposing 
on you in this trade—that we want to work 
out the details of that kind of an answer in 
company with yourselves and the others 
and State entities to find out how it can 
fairly be done. 

The reason that we chose that one for the 
trade to ourselves was because, as you 
know, the increase in cost of that program 
is several times greater per year than the 
increase in cost for the program that we’re 
willing to trade. So, we believe that that 
would help when the day comes for final 
independence, that by that time we would 
have discovered how much more of your 
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own tax assets you had available from not 
having to meet that increased cost for that 
program that could then be applied to the 
other programs. But this we want to meet 
with you on and to find out how extensive 
and how diverse are those problems, those 
options that you spoke of, and how they can 
be handled in this transfer program. 

Mr. Condor. Mr. President, we met this 
morning—the board of directors of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Counties—and after 
many, many hours of deliberation and real 
hard work, our board of directors by an 
overwhelming majority approved a resolu¬ 
tion setting forth our approval of the new 
federalism with the key issues that go with 
it. And at this time, I’d like to present to 
you our copy of a final draft of this resolu¬ 
tion where our support for the new federal¬ 
ism initiative is in effect and hopefully that 
we will continue to discuss this with you a 
bit later on. 

The President. Oh, well you will be, and I 
thank you very much for this. I appreciate 
it. I felt a sympathy for you when you said 
that you woke up this morning and heard 
on the news the decision you’d supposedly 
made, and you hadn’t met yet—[ laugh - 
ter] —they’ve been treating my economic 
program that way too —[laughter] —said it 
had failed and it hadn’t started yet. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Mr. Condor. Let me please ask you—this 
$30.2 billion funding level that we’re talk¬ 
ing about, these 43 turnback programs— 


and this is under the assumption now that 
your budget cuts are successful from your 
administration. In the event now that these 
budget cuts are not enacted by Congress 
and that some greater amount is approved 
by Congress, will these adjustments be 
made upward in this trust fund? 

The President. Yes, they have to be. 
There’s one thing for certain. The whole 
idea of this—when we say no winners and 
no losers—is we have no intention of dump¬ 
ing responsibilities on other levels of gov¬ 
ernment without providing the resources to 
pay for them. 

Mr. Condor. That’s the best statement 
I’ve heard in a long time, Mr. President, 
and we certainly appreciate that. 

The President. That’s it? Well, you’re a lot 
easier to handle in this room than the press 
is. [Laughter] No, but thank you all very 
much, and I hope you do realize that we 
mean by this—this has to be a joint under¬ 
taking. And I’m glad for this—grateful for it 
and the emphasis that you put on the im¬ 
portance of the program, because I think in 
effect we are restoring the 10th amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution, which says that 
the Federal Government shall do only those 
things provided in the Constitution and all 
others shall remain with the States and with 
the people. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Proclamation 4901—Extension of Temporary Quantitative 
Limitation on the Importation Into the United States of Certain 
Clothespins 
February 22, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

1. By Proclamation 4640 of February 23, 
1979, the President proclaimed, under the 
authority of the Constitution and the stat¬ 
utes of the United States, including sections 
203(aX3) and (eXl) of the Trade Act of 1974 


(the Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 2253(aX3) and 
2253(eXl))> the imposition of quantitative 
restrictions on U.S. imports of wood and 
plastic spring-type clothespins with a duti¬ 
able value not over $1.70 per gross pro¬ 
vided for in items 790.05 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS) (19 
U.S.C. 1202). The quantitative limitation ap- 
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plied to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on or after 
February 23, 1979, and was to continue 
through February 22, 1982, unless earlier 
modified or terminated. The quota permit¬ 
ted the importation of a quantity or value 
of articles which is not less than the average 
annual quantity or value of such articles im¬ 
ported into the United States in the 1973- 
1978 period. 

2. On December 7, 1981, the United 
States International Trade Commission 
(USITC), in accordance with sections 
203(iX3) and (5) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(iX3) and 2253(iX5)), reported the re¬ 
sults of its investigation as required in sec¬ 
tion 203(iX3) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(iX3)) to the President (USITC Publica¬ 
tion 1201). The USITC advised the Presi¬ 
dent that termination or reduction of the 
import relief presently in effect with regard 
to certain clothespins will have an adverse 
economic effect on the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive prod¬ 
ucts. 

3. Section 203(hX3) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2253(hX3)) provides that any import 
relief instituted under the authority of sec- 
tion 203 may be extended by the President 
at a level no greater than that in effect at 
the time of extension if the President deter¬ 
mines, after considering the advice of the 
USITC and the factors indicated in section 
202(c) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2252(c)), 
that an extension is in the national interest. 

4. In accordance with sections 203(hX3) of 
the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(hX3)), I have 
determined that import relief hereinafter 
proclaimed as to imports of certain clothes¬ 
pins should be extended at the level of 
relief in effect for the period of February 
23, 1979, through February 22, 1982, and 


that such extension is in the national inter¬ 
est. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including sections 203 and 604 of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253 and 2483), and in 
accordance with Article XIX of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
(61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 UST (pt. 2) 1786), do 
proclaim that— 

(1) Part I of Schedule XX to the GATT is 
modified to take into account the actions 
taken in this proclamation. 

(2) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix to 
the TSUS is modified by deleting, in the 
superior heading to items 925.11, 925.12, 
and 925.13, the years “1979” and “1982” 
and by inserting “1982” and “1984”, re¬ 
spectively, in lieu thereof. 

(3) This proclamation shall be effective as 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on or after 
February 23, 1982, and before the close of 
Febmary 22, 1984, unless the period of its 
effectiveness is earlier expressly modified or 
terminated. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-two, and of the independ¬ 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:05 a.m., February 23, 1982 ] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 23. 


Nomination of Peter Otto Murphy To Have the Rank of 
^bassador While Serving as United States Negotiator on Textile 

Febmary 23, 1982 


President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Peter Otto Murphy, of the 


District of Columbia, for the rank of Ambas¬ 
sador during his tenure of service as United 
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States Negotiator on Textile Matters. He 
would succeed Michael B. Smith. 

Mr. Murphy joined the Office of the Spe¬ 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations 
in November 1974, to participate in the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva, 
Switzerland. During these negotiations, he 
participated in a number of nontariff meas¬ 


ure issues and was responsible for the 
United States position on textile tariff nego¬ 
tiations. He has worked in the USTR’s tex¬ 
tile office since February 1977. 

He graduated from Washington and Jef¬ 
ferson College (B.A., 1971) and Georgetown 
University (M.S.F.S., 1974). He was born 
March 23, 1948, in Providence, R.I. 


Appointment of William P. Horn as a Commissioner of the United 
States Section of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission 
February 23 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint William P. Horn to be a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Section of the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. He would 
succeed Robert L. Herbst. 

Mr. Horn is currently Deputy Under Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior. Previously he was 
staff assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior. He was minority consultant to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, in 1977-81; 


special assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior (Land and Water) in 1976-77; 
confidential assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce in 1975-76; and acting execu¬ 
tive director, House Republican Confer¬ 
ence, U.S. House of Representatives, in 
19 75. 

He graduated from the American Univer¬ 
sity (B.A., 1972). He is married and resides 
in Falls Church, Va. He was born Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1950, in Dover, Del. 


Toasts at a White House Dinner Honoring the Nation’s Governors 
February 23, 1982 


The President Ladies and gentlemen, 
there’s nothing like a dinner by candlelight, 
is there? [Laughter] 

Well, your advice and counsel during 
these past days and in the year since I came 
to office have been invaluable as we’ve 
worked to renew the health and promise of 
this country. And together, we’ve begun re¬ 
storing the partnership between the levels 
of American government. 

I’m aware that some of you feel caught 
between yesterday’s call for greater auton¬ 
omy and tomorrow’s fear of being left alone 
with problems you didn’t create. To you I 
give this pledge: The Federal Government 
will not turn its back on people, communi¬ 
ties, or States in need of help. We will not 
create winners and losers, turning States 


and regions against each other. Our goal 
has been and will remain to bring prosper¬ 
ity to all Americans in every part of our 
country. 

The reforms that we’ve proposed won’t 
work miracles, but they will bring progress. 
They don’t confuse the ideals of Federal 
assistance with the failed realities of bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

You know, I have to stop and tell you one 
of my favorite stories about bureaucracy. 
There was a man in Washington whose job 
was sitting at a desk in his particular de¬ 
partment. And papers came to his desk, and 
he decided where they should go and ini¬ 
tialed them and sent them on. And one day 
a classified paper came to him, but he read 
it and figured out where it should go, ini- 
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tialed it and sent it on. And a couple of days 
later it came back to him saying, “You were 
not supposed to read this.” [Laughter] 
“Erase your initials, and initial the erasure.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, sometimes you recognize that pro¬ 
grams that have helped will wipe away 
those that have failed or made matters 
worse is what it is—what we’re aiming at. 
In this centennial year of the birth of 
Franklin Roosevelt, a former Governor, we 
should read again his words with regard to 
our need to restore economic sanity to 
Washington and power and resources to 
you. He said, “Civilization cannot go back. 
Civilization must not stand still. It is our 
task to perfect, to improve, to alter when 
necessary, but, in all cases, to go forward.” 

F.D.R. also expressed his belief in giving 
back to the States authorities which he said 
had been unjustly usurped by the Federal 
Government. And I figure if we give 
enough of them back, then I’m going to be 
able to go to the ranch more often. [Laugh- 
ter ] 

But we of this era must understand that 
we, too, have come upon a new day. We 
must change the way that we view govern¬ 
ment’s role in our rapidly changing society. 
Roosevelt’s challenge is our challenge to¬ 
night and in the weeks and months ahead. 
We must summon the courage to move for¬ 
ward. Governor Snelling put it very well 
when he said, “Either you believe in de¬ 
mocracy or you don’t.” Well, I do, and I 
know you do, too. 

Our program for economic recovery and 
our proposal to restore the partnership be¬ 
tween State, local, and Federal Govern¬ 
ment are bom from that belief. They spring 
from an abiding faith in the American 
people and in our ability to govern our¬ 
selves. 

I’m pleased and encouraged by your 
action this morning in passing a federalism 
resolution in a spirit of bipartisanship and 
cooperation. I’m waiting to read and hear 
about it in the media, but— [laughter]— 
anyway, I know you’ve done it. [Laughter] 

You’ve taken a significant step toward the 
achievement of the revitalized federalism 
we’ve all been requesting for a number of 
years. 

So, now I ask you to join me in a toast 


that we can all drink to, those ideals of 
democracy and to our partnership for prog¬ 
ress through which we will make them live 
again. 

Thank you very much, and thank you all 
for being here. 

Governor Snelling. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Governors of the States and 
territories of this nation, we want to thank 
you and your very gracious First Lady for 
this welcome. The state dinner is the high¬ 
light always of any meeting of the National 
Governors’ Association, and we consider it a 
very great privilege to join you here in this 
house. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons why I 
admire you so much is because you under¬ 
stand and appreciate Cal Coolidge of Ver¬ 
mont. And you have spoken quite a bit 
about Cal Coolidge, and you understand 
that Cal didn’t say very much. As a matter 
of fact you’ve already said more than Cal 
said in his entire life. But what Cal said he 
said wisely, and he was not only a man who 
had great insight about government, but 
also, a very deep sense of humor, and your 
references to the news reports of what we 
did reminds me of the story they tell about 
Cal Coolidge. 

People in Plymouth really appreciated 
him, and they liked the fact that even after 
he was President of the United States, he 
still cared about his farm in Plymouth, and 
he came home often. So, they decided on 
one occasion to honor him, and they decid¬ 
ed they’d have something made—hand¬ 
made as a symbol of their respect for him. 
And they finally had a rake made—a hay 
rake, of course. And they invited him back 
to Plymouth, and when he was next there 
they agreed to have the most eloquent 
person in town present the rake to the 
President. 

And it came to pass, and the loquacious 
gentleman got up and said, “Mr. President, 
we’re just so honored to present this rake to 
you which we have hand-made of hickory, 
because hickory is a very durable wood, and 
because like you, Mr. President, hickory, 
when it is fashioned, holds its shape and no 
longer changes, and because, like you, Mr. 
President, hickory weathers well. And we 
want you to have this as a symbol of our 
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affection for you and our appreciation of 
your affection for Vermont.” And the man 
handed it to the President. Cal took it, 
turned it over twice, looked out at the audi¬ 
ence, and said, ‘It’s ash.” [Laughter] 

Mr. President, no matter what you hear 
about the Governors of the United States 
rejecting your overture to make federalism 
a high priority item on your agenda, the 
Governors of the United States did not do 
that. The Governors of the United States 
appreciate the fact that you who have been 
one of us have fully appreciated that sense 
of urgency with which the American people 
wish to see government come back home. 
And we want to salute you for not only 
appreciating that urge but for acting upon 
it, and for putting before us and putting 
before the Congress and putting before the 
people of the United States an agenda in 
which the recognition of the constitutional 
rights and obligations of the States and of 
local government has a very high priority. 
And in that spirit, the Governors of these 


States and territories have responded by 
making specific suggestions to you and by 
accepting your offer to work with them. 

And so, we want to salute you for being 
the kind of leader who recognizes not only 
what is important to the people of this 
country but who also takes the kinds of ac¬ 
tions which makes it clear that he believes 
fully in what he says. I think your offer to 
negotiate with us these matters, and to 
meet with us, and to provide some give and 
some take is very, very much appreciated 
by everyone in this room, because you’ve 
not just offered, you have demonstrated 
that you will treat the Federal partners as 
partners. And for that, Mr. President, we 
salute you, and we thank you. 

To the President. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 

Governor Richard A. Snelling of Vermont 
is chairman of the National Governors’ As¬ 
sociation. 


Executive Order 12347—Agreement on Government Procurement 
February 23, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Title III 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1979 (19 
U.S.C. 2511-2518), and to reflect that the 
Maritime Administration continues to be 
one of the agencies to whom the Agree¬ 
ment on Government Procurement is appli¬ 
cable, notwithstanding the transfer of the 
Maritime Administration from the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce to the Department of 
Transportation (46 U.S.C. 1601), it is hereby 
ordered that the Annex to Executive Order 


No. 12260 is amended by adding thereto 
the following: “54. Maritime Administration 
of the Department of Transportation.”. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 23, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 11:43 a.m.February 24, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 24. 
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Remarks on the Caribbean Basin Initiative to the Permanent Council 
of the Organization of American States 
February 24, 1982 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished permanent 
representatives, Mr. Secretary General, dis¬ 
tinguished members of the diplomatic 
corps, ladies and gentlemen: 

It’s a great honor for me to stand before 
you today. The principles which the Orga¬ 
nization of American States embodies—de¬ 
mocracy, self-determination, economic de¬ 
velopment, and collective security—are at 
the heart of U.S. foreign policy. The United 
States of America is a proud member of this 
organization. What happens anywhere in 
the Americas affects us in this country. In 
that very real sense, we share a common 
destiny. 

We, the peoples of the Americas, have 
much more in common than geographical 
proximity. For over 400 years our peoples 
have shared the dangers and dreams of 
building a new world. From colonialism to 
nationhood, our common quest has been for 
freedom. 

Most of our forebears came to this hemi¬ 
sphere seeking a better life for themselves. 
They came in search of opportunity and, 
yes, in search of God. Virtually all descend¬ 
ants of the land and immigrants alike have 
had to fight for independence. Having 
gained it, they’ve had to fight to retain it. 
There were times when we even fought 
each other. 

Gradually, however, the nations of this 
hemisphere developed a set of common 
principles and institutions that provided the 
basis for mutual protection. Some 20 years 
ago, John F. Kennedy caught the essence of 
our unique mission when he said it was up 
to the New World “to demonstrate that 
man’s unsatisfied aspiration for economic 
progress and social justice can best be 
achieved by free men working within a 
framework of democratic institutions.” 

In the commitment to freedom and 
independence, the peoples of this hemi¬ 
sphere are one. In this profound sense, we 
are all Americans. Our principles are rooted 
in self-government and nonintervention. 
We believe in the rule of law. We know 


that a nation cannot be liberated by depriv¬ 
ing its people of liberty. We know that a 
state cannot be free when its independence 
is subordinated to a foreign power. And we 
know that a government cannot be demo¬ 
cratic if it refuses to take the test of a free 
election. 

We have not always lived up to these 
ideals. All of us at one time or another in 
our history have been politically weak, eco¬ 
nomically backward, socially unjust, or 
unable to solve our problems through 
peaceful means. My own country, too, has 
suffered internal strife, including a tragic 
civil war. We have known economic misery, 
and once tolerated racial and social injus¬ 
tice. And, yes, at times we have behaved 
arrogantly and impatiently toward our 
neighbors. These experiences have left their 
scars, but they also, help us today to identify 
with the struggle for political and economic 
development in the other countries of this 
hemisphere. 

Out of the crucible of our common past, 
the Americas have emerged as more equal 
and more understanding partners. Our 
hemisphere has an unlimited potential for 
economic development and human fulfill- 
ment. We have a combined population of 
more than 600 million people; our conti¬ 
nents and our islands boast vast reservoirs 
of food and raw materials; and the markets 
of the Americas have already produced the 
highest standard of living among the 
advanced as well as the developing coun¬ 
tries of the world. The example that we 
could offer to the world would not only 
discourage foes; it would project like a 
beacon of hope to all of the oppressed and 
impoverished nations of the world. We are 
the New World, a world of sovereign and 
independent states that today stand shoul¬ 
der to shoulder with a common respect for 
one another and a greater tolerance of one 
another’s shortcomings. 

Some 2 years ago, when I announced as a 
candidate for the Presidency, I spoke of an 
ambition I had to bring about an accord 
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with our two neighbors here on the North 
American continent. Now, I was not sug¬ 
gesting a common market or any kind of 
formal arrangement. “Accord” was the only 
word that seemed to fit what I had in mind. 

I was aware that the United States has 
long enjoyed friendly relations with Mexico 
and Canada, that our borders have no forti¬ 
fications. Yet it seemed to me that there 
was a potential for a closer relationship than 
had yet been achieved. Three great nations 
share the North American continent with 
all its human and natural resources. Have 
we done all we can to create a relationship 
in which each country can realize its poten¬ 
tial to the fullest? 

Now, I know in the past the United States 
has proposed policies that we declared 
would be mutually beneficial not only for 
North America but also for the nations of 
the Caribbean and Central and South 
America. But there was often a problem. 
No matter how good our intentions were, 
our very size may have made it seem that 
we were exercising a kind of paternalism. 
At the time I suggested a new North 
American accord, I said I wanted to ap¬ 
proach our neighbors not as someone with 
yet another plan, but as a friend seeking 
their ideas, their suggestions as to how we 
could become better neighbors. 

I met with President Lopez Portillo in 
Mexico before my inauguration and with 
Prime Minister Trudeau in Canada shortly 
after I had taken office. We have all met 
several times since—in the United States, in 
Mexico and Canada—and I believe that we 
have established a relationship better than 
any our three countries have ever known 
before. 

Today I would like to talk about our other 
neighbors—neighbors by the sea—some two 
dozen countries of the Caribbean and Cen¬ 
tral America. These countries are not unfa¬ 
miliar names from some isolated corner of 
the world far from home. They’re very 
close to home. The country of El Salvador, 
for example, is nearer to Texas than Texas 
is to Massachusetts. The Caribbean region is 
a vital strategic and commercial artery for 
the United States. Nearly half of our trade, 
two-thirds of our imported oil, and over half 
of our imported strategic minerals pass 
through the Panama Canal or the Gulf of 


Mexico. Make no mistake: The well-being 
and security of our neighbors in this region 
are in our own vital interest. 

Economic health is one of the keys to a 
secure future for our Caribbean Basin and 
to the neighbors there. I’m happy to say 
that Mexico, Canada, and Venezuela have 
joined in this search for ways to help these 
countries realize their economic potential. 

Each of our four nations has its own 
unique position and approach. Mexico and 
Venezuela are helping to offset energy costs 
to Caribbean Basin countries by means of 
an oil facility that is already in operation. 
Canada is doubling its already significant 
economic assistance. We all seek to ensure 
that the people of this area have the right 
to preserve their own national identities, to 
improve their economic lot, and to develop 
their political institutions to suit their own 
unique social and historical needs. The Cen¬ 
tral American and Caribbean countries 
differ widely in culture, personality, and 
needs. Like America itself, the Caribbean 
Basin is an extraordinary mosaic of His- 
panics, Africans, Asians, and Europeans, as 
well as native Americans. 

At the moment, however, these countries 
are under economic siege. In 1977, 1 barrel 
of oil was worth 5 pounds of coffee or 155 
pounds of sugar. Well, to buy that same 
barrel of oil today, these small countries 
must provide 5 times as much coffee— 
nearly 26 pounds—or almost twice as much 
sugar—283 pounds. This economic disaster 
is consuming our neighbors’ money, re¬ 
serves, and credit, forcing thousands of 
people to leave for other countries, for the 
United States, often illegally, and shaking 
even the most established democracies. And 
economic disaster has provided a fresh 
opening to the enemies of freedom, nation¬ 
al independence, and peaceful develop¬ 
ment. 

We’ve taken the time to consult closely 
with other governments in the region, both 
sponsors and beneficiaries, to ask them 
what they need and what they think will 
work. And we’ve labored long to develop 
an economic program that integrates trade, 
aid, and investment—a program that repre¬ 
sents a long-term commitment to the coun¬ 
tries of the Caribbean and Central America 
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to make use of the magic of the market¬ 
place, the market of the Americas, to earn 
their own way toward self-sustaining 
growth. 

At the Cancun summit last October, I 
presented a fresh view of a development 
which stressed more than aid and govern¬ 
ment intervention. As I pointed out then, 
nearly all of the countries that have suc¬ 
ceeded in their development over the past 
30 years have done so on the strength of 
market-oriented policies and vigorous par¬ 
ticipation in the international economy. Aid 
must be complemented by trade and in¬ 
vestment. 

The program Fm proposing today puts 
these principles into practice. It is an inte¬ 
grated program that helps our neighbors 
help themselves, a program that will create 
conditions under which creativity and pri¬ 
vate entrepreneurship and self-help can 
flourish. Aid is an important part of this 
program, because many of our neighbors 
need it to put themselves in a starting posi¬ 
tion from which they can begin to earn 
their own way. But this aid will encourage 
private-sector activities, not displace them. 

The centerpiece of the program that I am 
sending to the Congress is free trade for 
Caribbean Basin products exported to the 
United States. Currently some 87 percent of 
Caribbean exports already enter U.S. mar¬ 
kets duty free under the Generalized 
System of Preferences. These exports, how¬ 
ever, cover only the limited range of exist- 
big products—not the wide variety of po¬ 
tential products these talented and industri- 
ous peoples are capable of producing under 
the free-trade arrangement that I am pro¬ 
posing. 

Exports from the area will receive duty¬ 
free treatment for 12 years. Thus, new in¬ 
vestors will be able to enter the market 
knowing that their products will receive 
duty-free treatment for at least the pay-off 
lifetime of their investments. Before grant¬ 
ing duty-free treatment, we will discuss 
with each country its own self-help meas¬ 
ures. 

The only exception to the free trade con¬ 
cept will be textile and apparel products, 
because these products are covered now by 
other international agreements. However, 
we will make sure that our immediate 


neighbors have more liberal quota arrange¬ 
ments. 

This economic proposal is as unprec¬ 
edented as today’s crisis in the Caribbean. 
Never before has the United States offered 
a preferential trading arrangement to any 
region. This commitment makes unmistak¬ 
ably clear our determination to help our 
neighbors grow strong. 

The impact of this free-trade approach 
will develop slowly. The economies that we 
seek to help are small. Even as they grow, 
all the protections now available to U.S. in¬ 
dustry, agriculture, and labor against disrup¬ 
tive imports will remain. And growth in the 
Caribbean will benefit everyone with 
American exports finding new markets. 

Secondly, to further attract investment, I 
will ask the Congress to provide significant 
tax incentives for investment in the Carib¬ 
bean Basin. We also stand ready to negoti¬ 
ate bilateral investment treaties with inter¬ 
ested Basin countries. 

Third, I’m asking for a supplemental 
fiscal year 1982 appropriation of $350 mil¬ 
lion to assist those countries which are par¬ 
ticularly hard hit economically. Much of this 
aid will be concentrated on the private 
sector. These steps will help foster the spirit 
of enterprise necessary to take advantage of 
the trade and investment portions of the 
program. 

Fourth, we will offer technical assistance 
and training to assist the private sector in 
the Basin countries to benefit from the op¬ 
portunities of this program. This will in¬ 
clude investment promotion, export mar¬ 
keting, and technology transfer efforts, as 
well as programs to facilitate adjustments to 
greater competition and production in agri¬ 
culture and industry. I intend to seek the 
active participation of the business commu¬ 
nity in this joint undertaking. The Peace 
Corps already has 861 volunteers in Carib¬ 
bean Basin countries and will give special 
emphasis to recruiting volunteers with skills 
in developing local enterprise. 

Fifth, we will work closely with Mexico, 
Canada, and Venezuela, all of whom have 
already begun substantial and innovative 
programs of their own, to encourage strong¬ 
er international efforts to coordinate our 
own development measures with their vital 
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contributions, and with those of other po¬ 
tential donors like Colombia. We will also 
encourage our European, Japanese, and 
other Asian allies, as well as multilateral de¬ 
velopment institutions, to increase their as¬ 
sistance in the region. 

Sixth, given our special valued relation¬ 
ship with Puerto Rico and the United States 
Virgin Islands, we will propose special 
measures to ensure that they also will bene¬ 
fit and prosper from this program. With 
their strong traditions of democracy and 
free enterprise, they can play leading roles 
in the development of the area. 

This program has been carefully pre¬ 
pared. It represents a farsighted act by our 
own people at a time of considerable eco¬ 
nomic difficulty at home. I wouldn't pro¬ 
pose it if I were not convinced that it is 
vital to the security interests of this nation 
and of this hemisphere. The energy, the 
time, and the treasure we dedicate to assist¬ 
ing the development of our neighbors now 
can help to prevent the much larger ex¬ 
penditures of treasure as well as human 
lives which would flow from their collapse. 

One early sign is positive. After a decade 
of falling income and exceptionally high un¬ 
employment, Jamaica's new leadership is 
reducing bureaucracy, dismantling unwork¬ 
able controls, and attracting new invest¬ 
ment. Continued outside assistance will be 
needed to tide Jamaica over until market 
forces generate large increases in output 
and employment—but Jamaica is making 
freedom work. 

I've spoken up to now mainly of the eco¬ 
nomic and social challenges to develop¬ 
ment. But there are also other dangers. A 
new kind of colonialism stalks the world 
today and threatens our independence. It is 
brutal and totalitarian. It is not of our hemi¬ 
sphere, but it threatens our hemisphere and 
has established footholds on American soil 
for the expansion of its colonialist ambitions. 

The events of the last several years dra¬ 
matize two different futures which are pos¬ 
sible for the Caribbean area: either the es¬ 
tablishment or restoration of moderate, con¬ 
stitutional governments with economic 
growth and improved living standards, or 
further expansion of political violence from 
the extreme left and the extreme right, re¬ 
sulting in the imposition of dictatorships 


and, inevitably, more economic decline and 
human suffering. 

The positive opportunity is illustrated by 
the two-thirds of the nations in the area 
which have democratic governments. The 
dark future is foreshadowed by the poverty 
and repression of Castro's Cuba, the tight¬ 
ening grip of the totalitarian left in Gren¬ 
ada and Nicaragua, and the expansion of 
Soviet-backed, Cuban-managed support for 
violent revolution in Central America. 

The record is clear. Nowhere in its whole 
sordid history have the promises of commu¬ 
nism been redeemed. Everywhere it has ex¬ 
ploited and aggravated temporary econom¬ 
ic suffering to seize power and then to insti¬ 
tutionalize economic deprivation and sup¬ 
press human rights. Right now, 6 million 
people worldwide are refugees from Com¬ 
munist systems. Already, more than a mil¬ 
lion Cubans alone have fled Communist tyr¬ 
anny. 

Our economic and social program cannot 
work if our neighbors cannot pursue their 
own economic and political future in peace, 
but must divert their resources, instead, to 
fight imported terrorism and armed attack. 
Economic progress cannot be made while 
guerrillas systematically bum, bomb, and 
destroy bridges, farms, and power and 
transportation systems—all with the deliber¬ 
ate intention of worsening economic and 
social problems in hopes of radicalizing al¬ 
ready suffering people. 

Our Caribbean neighbors' peaceful at¬ 
tempts to develop are feared by the foes of 
freedom, because their success will make 
the radical message a hollow one. Cuba and 
its Soviet backers know this. Since 1978 
Havana has trained, armed, and directed 
extremists in guerrilla warfare and eco¬ 
nomic sabotage as part of a campaign to 
exploit troubles in Central America and the 
Caribbean. Their goal is to establish Cuban- 
style, Marxist-Leninist dictatorships. 

Last year, Cuba received 66,000 tons of 
war supplies from the Soviet Union—more 
than in any year since the 1962 missile 
crisis. Last month, the arrival of additional 
high performance MIG-23 Floggers gave 
Cuba an arsenal of more than 200 Soviet 
warplanes—far more than the military air¬ 
craft inventories of all other Caribbean 
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Basin countries combined. 

For almost 2 years, Nicaragua has served 
as a platform for covert military action. 
Through Nicaragua, arms are being smug¬ 
gled to guerrillas in El Salvador and Guate¬ 
mala. The Nicaraguan Government even 
admits the forced relocation of about 8,500 
Mosquito Indians. And we have clear evi¬ 
dence that since late 1981, many Indian 
communities have been burned to the 
ground and men, women, and children 
killed. 

The Nicaraguan junta cabled written as¬ 
surances to the OAS in 1979 that it intend¬ 
ed to respect human rights and hold free 
elections. Two years later, these commit¬ 
ments can be measured by the postpone¬ 
ment of elections until 1985, by repression 
against free trade unions, against the media, 
minorities, and in defiance of all interna¬ 
tional civility, by the continued export of 
arms and subversion to neighboring coun¬ 
tries. 

Two years ago, in contrast, the Govern¬ 
ment of El Salvador began an unprecedent¬ 
ed land reform. It has repeatedly urged the 
guerrillas to renounce violence, to join in 
the democratic process, an election in 
which the people of El Salvador could de¬ 
termine the government they prefer. Our 
own country and other American nations 
through the OAS have urged such a course. 
The guerrillas have refused. More than that, 
they now threaten violence and death to 
those who participate in such an election. 

Can anything make more clear the 
nature of those who pretend to be support¬ 
ers of so-called wars of liberation? 

A determined propaganda campaign has 
sought to mislead many in Europe and cer¬ 
tainly many in the United States as to the 
true nature of the conflict in El Salvador. 
Very simply, guerrillas, armed and support¬ 
ed by and through Cuba, are attempting to 
impose a Marxist-Leninist dictatorship on 
the people of El Salvador as part of a larger 
imperialistic plan. If we do not act prompt¬ 
ly and decisively in defense of freedom, 
new Cubas will arise from Ihe ruins of 
today’s conflicts. We will face more totali¬ 
tarian regimes tied militarily to the Soviet 
Union—more regimes exporting subversion, 
more regimes so incompetent yet so totali¬ 
tarian that their citizens’ only hope be¬ 


comes that of one day migrating to other 
American nations, as in recent years they 
have come to the United States. 

I believe free and peaceful development 
of our hemisphere requires us to help gov¬ 
ernments confronted with aggression from 
outside their borders to defend themselves. 
For this reason, I will ask the Congress to 
provide increased security assistance to help 
friendly countries hold off those who would 
destroy their chances for economic and 
social progress and political democracy. 
Since 1947 the Rio Treaty has established 
reciprocal defense responsibilities linked to 
our common democratic ideals. Meeting 
these responsibilities is all the more impor¬ 
tant when an outside power supports ter¬ 
rorism and insurgency to destroy any possi¬ 
bility of freedom and democracy. Let our 
friends and our adversaries understand that 
we will do whatever is prudent and neces¬ 
sary to ensure the peace and security of the 
Caribbean area. 

In the face of outside threats, security for 
the countries of the Caribbean and Central 
American area is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end. It is a means toward 
building representative and responsive in¬ 
stitutions, toward strengthening pluralism 
and free private institutions—churches, free 
trade unions, and an independent press. It 
is a means to nurturing the basic human 
rights freedom’s foes would stamp out. In 
the Caribbean we above all seek to protect 
those values and principles that shape the 
proud heritage of this hemisphere. 

I have already expressed our support for 
the coming election in El Salvador. We also 
strongly support the Central American 
Democratic Community formed this Janu¬ 
ary by Costa Rica, Honduras, and El 
Salvador. The United States will work close¬ 
ly with other concerned democracies inside 
and outside the area to preserve and en¬ 
hance our common democratic values. 

We will not, however, follow Cuba’s lead 
in attempting to resolve human problems 
by brute force. Our economic assistance, in¬ 
cluding the additions that are part of the 
program I’ve just outlined, is more than five 
times the amount of our security assistance. 
The thrust of our aid is to help our neigh¬ 
bors realize freedom, justice, and economic 
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progress. 

We seek to exclude no one. Some, howev¬ 
er, have turned from their American neigh¬ 
bors and their heritage. Let them return to 
the traditions and common values of this 
hemisphere, and we all will welcome them. 
The choice is theirs. 

As I have talked these problems over 
with friends and fellow citizens here in the 
United States, I’m often asked, “Well, why 
bother? Why should the problems of Cen¬ 
tral America or the Caribbean concern us? 
Why should we try to help?” Well, I tell 
them we must help, because the people of 
the Caribbean and Central America are in a 
fundamental sense fellow Americans. Free¬ 
dom is our common destiny. And freedom 
cannot survive if our neighbors live in 
misery and oppression. In short, we must do 
it because we’re doing it for each other. 

Our neighbors’ call for help is addressed 
to us all here in this country—to the admin¬ 
istration, to the Congress, to millions of 
Americans from Miami to Chicago, from 
New York to Los Angeles. This is not Wash¬ 
ington’s problem; it is the problem of all the 
people of this great land and of all the 
other Americas—the great and sovereign 
republics of North America, the Caribbean 
Basin, and South America. The Western 
Hemisphere does not belong to any one of 
us; we belong to the Western Hemisphere. 
We are brothers historically as well as geo¬ 
graphically. 

Now, I’m aware that the United States 
has pursued good neighbor policies in the 
past. These policies did some good, but 
they’re inadequate for today. I believe that 
my country is now ready to go beyond 
being a good neighbor to being a true 
friend and brother in a community that be¬ 
longs as much to others as to us. That, not 
guns, is the ultimate key to peace and 


security for us all. 

We have to ask ourselves why has it taken 
so long for us to realize the God-given op¬ 
portunity that is ours. These two great land 
masses north and south, so rich in virtually 
everything we need—together our more 
than 600 million people can develop what is 
undeveloped, can eliminate want and pov¬ 
erty, can show the world that our many 
nations can live in peace, each with its own 
customs and language and culture, but shar¬ 
ing a love for freedom and a determination 
to resist outside ideologies that would take 
us back to colonialism. 

We return to a common vision. Nearly a 
century ago a great citizen of the Carib¬ 
bean and the Americas, Jose Marti, warned 
that, “Mankind is composed of two sorts of 
men, those who love and create and those 
who hate and destroy.” Today more than 
ever the compassionate, creative peoples of 
the Americas have an opportunity to stand 
together, to overcome injustice, hatred, and 
oppression, and to build a better life for all 
the Americas. 

I have always believed that this hemi¬ 
sphere was a special place with a special 
destiny. I believe we are destined to be the 
beacon of hope for all mankind. With God’s 
help, we can make it so. We can create a 
peaceful, free, and prospering hemisphere 
based on our shared ideals and reaching 
from pole to pole of what we proudly call 
the New World. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:37 p.m. in 
the Hall of the Americas at the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States Building. He was 
introduced by Ambassador Victor C. McIn¬ 
tyre of Trinidad and Tobago. 

The address was broadcast live over the 
Voice of America system. 
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Remarks at a Ceremony Commemorating the 40th Anniversary of 
the Voice of America 
February 24, 1982 


The President Thank you very much. I’ve 
just seen a little bit of the workings of your 
place and read even more of them on the 
remarkable job that was done on the recent 
worldwide broadcast. And I stand here 
filled with mixed emotions: For years now, 
Fve been on the Late Late Show, and I 
don’t know just what time Fm on the air 
now—[ laughter ]—and where. 

But 40 years ago today, America opened 
up a crucial front in its war against the 
enemies of freedom. It was 79 days after 
Pearl Harbor, and the Nation was mobiliz¬ 
ing all its resources in the epic struggle that 
by then had encircled the planet. 

In those days, as now, truth was a vital 
part of America’s arsenal. A spirited band of 
professionals, men and women dedicated to 
what their country stood for and anxious to 
do their part, began broadcasting from the 
fourth floor of a New York City office build¬ 
ing. In those early days, under the able di¬ 
rection of John Houseman, programs were 
recorded on acetate disks and then shipped 
via bomber to England and Latin America 
for broadcast. 

From this humble beginning, the Voice of 
America has grown into a respected institu¬ 
tion of American communication, a global 
radio network broadcasting 905 hours 
weekly in 39 different languages. 

Though bom in war, the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica continued in peace and has made enor¬ 
mous contributions. Today as we witness 
new forms of inhumanity threatening peace 
and freedom in the world, the Voice of 
America can perform an even more vital 
function. By giving an objective account of 
current world events, by communicating a 
clear picture of America and our policies at 
home and abroad, the Voice serves the in¬ 
terests not only of the United States but of 
the world. The Voice of America is for 
many the only source of reliable informa¬ 
tion in a world where events move very 
quickly. 

Perhaps today I can outline a news story 
that you may be hearing about—or as I’ve 


already found out, many of you have heard 
about it already—and that was that a short 
time ago I announced at a meeting of the 
Organization of American States a new ini¬ 
tiative promoting peaceful economic and 
political development in Central America 
and the Caribbean Basin. That area of the 
world was dramatically affected by the 
rising price of oil and the subsequent eco¬ 
nomic uncertainty of the last decade. 

There are those who have sought to ex¬ 
ploit this instability. We in the United States 
are concerned not only because of the prox¬ 
imity of those nations, but also because 
we’ve witnessed on too many occasions the 
suffering and oppression that invariably 
follow the establishment of Marxist dictator¬ 
ships. 

In the months and years ahead, the 
United States will work closely with friends 
in the Western Hemisphere like Mexico, 
Canada, Venezuela, to promote economic 
growth, social stability, and political free¬ 
dom in the Caribbean Basin and in Central 
America. On our part, we intend to offer a 
bold new opportunity for social and eco¬ 
nomic progress. The centerpiece of the pro¬ 
gram is a free trade arrangement for Carib¬ 
bean Basin products exported to the United 
States. This will encourage new economic 
development and a better life for the 
people of the area. Also included in the 
program are incentives for investment and 
further financial aid, technical assistance, 
also, for the area. 

We will, furthermore, seek to encourage 
the democratic process in the region. All 
too often extremists from right or left have 
sought to undermine social and economic 
progress, hoping to impose their will by 
brute force. This mentality is unacceptable 
to the United States and the free peoples of 
the Americas. It has no place in this hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The United States intends to continue its 
support to those who are struggling to es¬ 
tablish democratic institutions. The Com¬ 
munist-dominated guerrillas of the region 
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offer nothing but the same bankrupt ideas 
that have imprisoned the populations of 
Cuba and Vietnam, Afghanistan, and, yes, 
Poland. 

On March 21st, free peoples around the 
world will join in observing Afghanistan 
Day. In marches, meetings, and rallies, they 
will express their support for the heroic 
freedom-fighters of Afghanistan in their 
brave struggle against Soviet aggression. I’m 
happy to say that the Voice of America will 
provide thorough international coverage of 
Afghanistan Day. 

Today we celebrate this 40th anniversary 
of an institution that has given hope to the 
citizens of those Communist regimes and all 
the victims of tyranny. The challenges we 
face are no less grave and momentous than 
those that spawned the Voice 40 years ago. 
Freedom is no less threatened, and the op¬ 
position is no less totalitarian. In this strug¬ 
gle there’s no greater weapon than the 
truth. Free men have nothing to fear from 
it. It remains the ultimate weapon in the 
arsenal of democracy. 

Now, of course, I know there’s a great 
deal of discussion about the truth, as if 
there are degrees to truth. Well, no, truth 
can be told—I remember my first experi¬ 
ence, because more than 40 years ago, I 
was a pioneer in radio, a sports announcer, 
and I found myself broadcasting major 
league baseball games from telegraphed re¬ 
ports. I was not at the stadium. And a man 
on the other side of a window with head¬ 
phones on and a typewriter would hear the 
dot and dash of the Morse code and type 
out and slip under the window. And know¬ 
ing that there were six or seven other fel¬ 
lows broadcasting the same game—they did 
it that way in those days; you could take 
your choice of who you wanted to listen 
to—you had to keep right up with the play, 
even though you weren’t there. So you’d 
get a little slip and it would say, “Out. Six to 
three.” Well now, number six on a team is 
the shortstop—not on his bat; that’s the 
numbered position. Number three is first 
base, so you knew that had to be a ground 
ball to the shortstop. 

Now, if the game was rather dull, you 
could say, “It’s a hard-hit ball down towards 
second base. The shortstop is going over 
after the ball and makes a wild stab, picks it 


up, turns, and gets him out just in time.” 
[Laughter] 

Now, I submit to you that I told the truth. 
[Laughter] He was out from shortstop to 
first, and I don’t know whether he really 
ran over toward second base and made a 
one-hand stab, or whether he just squatted 
down and took the ball when it came to 
him. But the truth got there and, in other 
words, it can be attractively packaged. 
[Laughter] 

Also, I should say, in those days of radio— 
my goodness, they’re long-gone—when you 
had a sound-effects man in the studio and 
he had a wheeled cart, and on it he had 
every kind of device in the world for your 
radio dramas, from coconut shells that he 
beat on his chest to be a galloping horse— 
[laughter] —to cellophane he could crumple 
for a fire, and everything. 

And one day—and I’m only telling this 
because it shows that there is still room 
here for initiative—one day we had a play 
that called for the sound of water falling on 
a board. Well, this poor fellow during all 
the rehearsals, he was working—he tried 
rice on a drum, he tried dried peas on a 
piece of cardboard, he tried everything, and 
nothing would give him the sound of water 
on a board. And finally one day he tried 
water on a board. [Laughter] And it sound¬ 
ed just like water on a board. [Laughter] 

Well, we’re justifiably proud that unlike 
Soviet broadcasts, the Voice of America is 
not only committed to telling its country’s 
story, but also remains faithful to those 
standards of journalism that will not com¬ 
promise the truth. 

Recently, we celebrated the 250th birth¬ 
day of George Washington. He understood 
the power of truth and its relationship to 
freedom. “The truth will ultimately pre¬ 
vail,” he said, “where there are pains to 
bring it to light.” Today we have this re¬ 
sponsibility: bringing truth to light in a 
world groping in the darkness of repression 
and lies. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
task ahead, and like the Founding Father, 
we can be confident that truth will prevail. 
And if truth prevails, freedom shall not 
perish from this Earth. 

Thank you for all what you’re doing, and 
God bless you. 
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Mr. Conkling. Mr. President, we’d like to 
ask you to stay for another moment. It’s 
probably not the appropriate time to dis¬ 
cuss our budgets with you— [laughter] —but 
we do have a great deal of antiquated 
equipment, and we need to do something 
about it. 

This is a microphone. It was invented 
some time back during one of the wars, 
perhaps the Civil War. It is something we 
would like to present to you as a memento 
to remember us when budget time comes. 
[Laughter] We had it thoroughly scanned 
by security for fingerprints, and they found 
yours on there. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. Thank you. 

Mr. Conkling. I do think it is fair to read 
the inscription. “To President Ronald 
Reagan on your visit to the Voice of Ameri¬ 
ca’s celebration of 40 years of international 
broadcasting on February 24th, 1982.” 


It’s yours. 

The President. Thank you. This really 
dates me, I want you to know. [Laughter] 
I’m getting vengeance for those budget re¬ 
marks— [laughter]. 

This was the third modernization in my 
radio days. [Laughter] We thought it was 
the newest and most fabulous thing in the 
world after an old carbon mike where 
every once in a while you had to turn the 
game down and then tap it with a pencil to 
separate the carbon crystals again. [Laugh¬ 
ter] We welcomed this. And I welcome this 
and thank you all very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the auditorium of the VOA headquarters 
building on Independence Avenue. 

Prior to his remarks, the President toured 
the newsroom with Charles Z. Wick, Direc¬ 
tor of the International Communication 
Agency, James B. Conkling, VOA Director, 
and other VOA officials. 


Nomination of Herman W. Nickel To Be United States Ambassador 
to South Africa 
February 24 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Herman W. Nickel to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of South Africa. 
He would succeed William B. Edmondson. 

Mr. Nickel was a political reporter with 
the United States High Commission in 
Berlin (1951—53) and in 1956 was an escort- 
interpreter with the Department of State. 
He was head of the Research Unit of the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York, 
N.Y., in 1956—58. Since 1958 he has been 
with Time, Inc., successively serving as cor¬ 
respondent, Washington Bureau (1958); cor¬ 
respondent, London Bureau (1958-61); 
Africa correspondent, based in Johannes¬ 
burg, South Africa (1961-62); correspond¬ 


ent, Bonn Bureau (1962-66); Bonn bureau 
chief (1966-69); senior diplomatic corre¬ 
spondent, Washington Bureau (1969-71); 
Tokyo bureau chief (1971-74); London 
bureau chief (1974-77); and, member of the 
board of editors of Fortune magazine 
(1977-81). 

Mr. Nickel was born October 23, 1928, in 
Berlin, Germany, and became a naturalized 
United States citizen in 1958. He graduated 
(B.A.) in 1951 from Union College and in 
1956 (J.D.) from Syracuse University Col¬ 
lege of Law. He has had numerous articles 
published in Time, Fortune, New York 
Times Magazine, and Foreign Policy. 
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Nomination of 10 Members of the Board of Directors of the Legal 
Services Corporation 
February 25, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Legal Services Corporation. 

Howard H. Dana, Jr., of Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 
is a partner in the Portland, Maine, law firm of 
Verrill & Dana. Mr. Dana is 41 years old and is 
married, with three children. 

Harold R. Demoss, Jr., of Houston, Tex., is a part¬ 
ner with the law firm of Bracewell & Patter¬ 
son. He was born December 30, 1930. 

William L. Earl, of Coral Gables, Fla., is current¬ 
ly a partner with the firm of Peeples, Earl, 
Moore & Blank in Miami, Fla. He was born 
July 11, 1943. 

William F. Harvey, of Indianapolis, Ind., is a pro¬ 
fessor of law and former dean of Indiana Uni¬ 
versity School of Law at Indianapolis. He is 49 
years old. 

Clarence V. McKee, of Washington, D.C., is coun¬ 
sel with the law firm of Pepper & Corazzini. 
He was born November 16, 1942. 

William J. Olson, of Falls Church, Va., is current¬ 


ly a partner with the law firm of Smiley, 
Murphy, Olson & Gilman located in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Mr. Olson is 32 years old and is mar¬ 
ried. 

George E. Paras, of Sacramento, Calif., is current¬ 
ly in the private practice of law with the firm 
of Johnson, Greve, Clifford & Diepenbrock in 
Sacramento. He is 47 years old and is married, 
with two children. 

Marc Sandstrom, of La Jolla, Calif., is the execu¬ 
tive vice president of the San Diego Federal 
Savings and Loan. He is 46 years old and is 
married, with four children. 

Annie Laurie Slaughter, of St. Louis, Mo., is di¬ 
rector of operations, Annie Malone Children’s 
Home, in St. Louis. 

Robert Sherwood Stubbs II, of Waleska, Ga., is 
executive assistant attorney general for the 
State of Georgia. Mr. Stubbs is 59 years old and 
is married, with two children. 

Note: Mr. Sandstrom’s nomination, which 

was submitted to the Senate on March 1, 

was withdrawn by the President on May 18. 


Statement by Assistant to the President for Communications David R. 
Gergen on the Consumer Price Index 
February 25, 1982 


Today’s report on the latest Consumer 
Price Index marks another forward step in 
the struggle against the worst economic dis¬ 
ease that America has suffered in recent 
years. 

The decade of the 1970’s will long be 
remembered as a period of rampant infla¬ 
tion—the worst inflation in our peacetime 
history. Inflation not only exacted a cruel 
toll on the incomes of the American people 
but also was at the heart of much of the 
stagnation that we experienced. 

Since President Reagan came into office 
and set forward new economic policies, the 
Nation has made considerable headway 
against this threat. In January of 1981, the 
annual year-over-year inflation stood at 11.7 


percent. With today’s news, we can see that 
the annual inflation rate has been reduced 
to 8.4 percent—-a cut of fully one-third. 

Moreover, it is worth pointing out that in 
recent months, some other price indicators 
have shown that the inflation rate has been 
running even lower still. 

It is anticipated that in coming months, 
there could be some volatility in these num¬ 
bers. We should expect to see some months 
when inflation will be higher than in Janu¬ 
ary. But the important message is that over 
the long haul, inflation is coming down, and 
that is very good news, indeed. 

For a family of four at the poverty line 
(on a fixed income of $8,500 during 1981), 
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the drop in the inflation rate during 1981 
over 1980 meant a cash savings of some 
$255. For the average household with an 
average income (on a fixed income of 
$24,332 during 1981), the gains in the 
battle against inflation during 1981 meant 


an increase in spending power of some 
$730. 

Note: Assistant to the President for Commu¬ 
nications David R. Gergen read the state¬ 
ment to reporters at his news briefing in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Announcement of a United States-Jamaica Barter Agreement 
February 25, 1982 


Today the United States completed its ar¬ 
rangement on November 24, 1981, to pro¬ 
cure 1.6 million tons of Jamaica bauxite for 
the United States strategic stockpile. The 
agreement, which was signed today by rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States and Jamai¬ 
can Government in Jamaica, will benefit 
both countries as it stimulates the growth of 
Jamaica’s private sector. The United States 
will receive needed bauxite for our strategic 
stockpile. Bauxite is the raw material used 
to produce aluminum, a major element in 
almost all modern military weapons, such as 
the F-15 fighter aircraft and the B-l 
bomber. 

Jamaica in return for its bauxite will re¬ 
ceive approximately $39 million in needed 
foreign exchange plus about 7,000 metric 
tons of nonfat dry milk and 1,900 metric 
tons of anhydrous milk fat valued at $13 
million. These dairy products are part of 


the agriculture barter aspects of this bauxite 
procurement, and they represent the first 
use of agriculture barter to acquire strategic 
raw material in almost 15 years. The other 
portions of bauxite will be procured by 
direct cash payment, as well as exchange 
with excess stockpile material no longer 
needed because of the changing require¬ 
ments of technology. The procurement will 
be accomplished under current budget allo¬ 
cations. 

This program, developed during the first 
year of the Reagan administration, is direct¬ 
ly supportive of United States policy toward 
the Caribbean Basin announced by the 
President yesterday. The program also dem¬ 
onstrates that trade programs between the 
United States and Caribbean countries are 
mutually beneficial as will be the aid, trade, 
and investment aspects of the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. 


Executive Order 12348—Federal Real Property 
February 25, 1982 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States of America, including 
Section 205(a) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 486(a)), in order to improve manage¬ 
ment of Federal real property, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1 . (a) There is hereby established 
a Property Review Board. 

(b) The members of the Board shall be 
the Counsellor to the President; Director, 


Office of Management and Budget; Chair- 
man, Council of Economic Advisers; Assist- 
ant to the President for Policy Develop- 
ment; Chief of Staff and Assistant to the 
President; Assistant to the President for Na¬ 
tional Security Affairs; and such other offi¬ 
cers or employees of the Executive branch 
as the President may from time to time 
designate. One of the members of the 
Board shall be designated by the President 
as Chairman. 

(c) Staff, including an Executive Director, 
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and other administrative support shall be 
provided from resources available to the 
President. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall perform such 
functions as may be directed by the Presi¬ 
dent, including the following: 

(a) develop and review Federal real prop¬ 
erty acquisition, utilization, and disposal 
policies with respect to their relationship to 
other Federal policies; 

(b) advise the Administrator of General 
Services with respect to such standards and 
procedures for executive agencies that are 
necessary to ensure that real property hold¬ 
ings no longer essential to their activities 
and responsibilities are promptly identified 
and released for appropriate disposition; 

(c) review and examine prior disposals of 
surplus property for public benefit discount 
conveyances to ensure that the property is 
being used and maintained for the purpose 
for which it was conveyed; 

(d) receive the surveys and reports made 
by or to the Administrator of General Serv¬ 
ices pursuant to Sections 3 and 4 of this 
Order as well as other reports on Federal 
real property that are requested by the 
Board, with particular attention to resolu¬ 
tion of conflicting claims on, and alternate 
uses for, any property described in those 
reports, consistent with laws governing 
Federal real property; 

(e) provide guidance to the Administrator 
of General Services in accord with Section 6 
of this Order; 

(f) establish for each Executive agency an¬ 
nually the target amount of its real proper¬ 
ty holdings to be identified as excess; and 

(g) submit such recommendations and re¬ 
ports to the President as may be appropri¬ 
ate. 

Sec. 3. (a) All Executive agencies shall pe¬ 
riodically review their real property hold¬ 
ings and conduct surveys of such property 
in accordance with standards and proce¬ 
dures determined by the Administrator of 
General Services pursuant to Section 206 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
487), and this Order. 

(b) The head of each Executive agency, 
within 60 days of the date of this Order, 
shall report to the Administrator of General 
Services and the Board the agency’s real 
property holdings which, in his judgment, 


are not utilized, are underutilized, or are 
not being put to optimum use. 

(c) The head of each Executive agency 
shall identify, and report to the Board, all 
those properties which can be considered 
for disposition in response to the targets 
established by the Board in subsection 2(f) 
of this Order. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator of General 
Services in consultation with the Board shall 
issue standards and procedures, conduct 
surveys, and cause surveys to be conducted, 
to ensure that the real property holdings of 
Executive agencies shall continually be 
evaluated with special emphasis on the 
identification of properties that are not uti¬ 
lized, are underutilized, or are not being 
put to optimum use. .The Administrator 
shall consult with the Board and appropri¬ 
ate Executive agencies in order to (a) iden¬ 
tify real property that is excess or surplus to 
the needs of the Executive agencies, and (b) 
make such real property available for its 
most beneficial use under the various 
laws of the United States affecting such 
property. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator of General 
Services shall report to the Board with re¬ 
spect to any property or portion thereof 
which has not been reported excess to the 
requirements of the holding agency and 
which, in the judgment of the Administra¬ 
tor, is not utilized, is underutilized, or is not 
being put to optimum use, and which he 
recommends should be reported as excess 
property. 

Sec. 6 . Before the Administrator of Gen¬ 
eral Services assigns or conveys property for 
public benefit discount conveyances, he 
shall first consult with the Board and con¬ 
sider such guidance as it may provide. 

Sec. 7. The Administrator of General 
Services shall, to the extent permitted by 
law, provide necessary advice and assistance 
to the Board to accomplish the objectives of 
this Order. 

Sec. 8. Executive Order No. 11954, as 
amended, is revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 25, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:58 p.m., February 25, 1982] 
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Proclamation 4902—Save Your Vision Week, 1982 
February 25, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The ability to see is precious. We depend 
on it for every waking moment. Most of us 
take this gift of sight for granted until it is 
threatened by disease or injury. There are, 
however, many things we can do to protect 
our eyes and prevent visual loss or impair¬ 
ment. 

A very important sight-saving precaution 
is to have regular eye examinations by an 
eye care professional. Each year, checkups 
of this sort alert thousands of Americans to 
the fact that they have serious eye disease 
and should consider prompt treatment. For 
many, immediate attention to the eye prob¬ 
lem saves vision that might otherwise be 
lost forever. This is particularly true for the 
more than one million people in this coun¬ 
try who have diabetes. For years, diabetes 
has been the leading cause of blindness 
among middle-aged Americans. Now, how¬ 
ever, there is a treatment that can help 
people with diabetic eye disease retain 
their vision. If all those who need help for 
this eye problem were to obtain treatment 
in time, thousands of cases of blindness 
could be prevented. 

Children as well as adults can benefit 
greatly from regular eye examinations. A 
routine checkup may reveal some unsus¬ 
pected eye problem that can be better cor¬ 
rected while a child is still young. Some of 
these childhood eye problems cause perma¬ 
nent visual loss if left untreated. Others 
remain correctable, but a delay in treat¬ 
ment may mean years of needless handicap 
in both schoolwork and play. 

Protecting the eyes from injury is another 
important way to prevent visual impair¬ 
ment and even blindness. Safety glasses, 
goggles, or face shields should be worn in 


hazardous situations at work and while par¬ 
ticipating in potentially hazardous sports. 

We should also remember that thousands 
blinded by corneal disease or injury could 
have their vision restored by corneal trans¬ 
plants if people would pledge their eyes at 
death to their local eye bank as a legacy of 
sight. 

To encourage citizens of this country to 
cherish and protect their eyesight, the Con¬ 
gress, by joint resolution approved Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), 
has requested the President to proclaim the 
first week in March of each year as Save 
Your Vision Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 7, 1982, as Save Your Vision Week. I 
urge all of our citizens to participate in this 
observance by making plans to take care of 
their own eyes and by considering what 
they can do to protect the vision of family 
members and co-workers as well. I also 
invite eye care professionals, the communi¬ 
cations media, educators, athletic coaches, 
and all public and private organizations that 
support sight conservation to join in activi¬ 
ties that will foster concern for eye care 
and eye safety. 

In Witness Whereof, I have herunto set 
my hand this 25th day of Feb., in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:56 a.m., February 26, 1982 ] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 26. 
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Appointment of 26 Members of the Peace Corps Advisory Council, 
and Designation of Cochairpersons 
February 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Peace Corps Advisory 
Council. The President also announced his 
intention to designate Diana D. S. Denman 
and David L. Jones to be Cochairpersons. 

Robert R. Barry, 66, is president of Calicopa 
Corp. and resides in Woodside, Calif. 

Carol E. Belton, 54, is vice president, special mar¬ 
keting, for Tenneco Oil in Houston, Tex. 
Maurice L. Burke, 58, is owner of M. L. Burke 
Co. in Union City, Calif. 

Richard W. Carlson, 41, is senior vice president 
of San Diego Savings and Loan in San Diego, 
Calif. 

W. Dewey Clower, 46, is president of Food Proc¬ 
essing Machinery and Suppliers Association in 
Washington, D.C. 

Holly Coors, 61, is active in Citizens for a New 
Beginning in Englewood, Colo. 

Raymond E. Cross, 60, is president of Federal 
Chicago Corp. in Lake Forest, Ill. 

Don De Fore, 68, is an actor in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Diana D. S. Denman, 48, is a ranch and farm 
owner in San Antonio, Tex. 

George K. Graeber, 66, is a business consultant 
with George Graeber Associates in Washington, 
D.C. 

Alexander Hehmeyer, 71, is counsel with Isham, 
Lincoln, and Beale in Chicago, Ill. 

Josephine Hong, 62, is chairman of the Chinese- 
American Republican National Federation in 
New York. 

Van Dyck Hubbard, 71, is a retired captain with 


the United States Coast Guard. He resides in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A If Edgar Jacobson, 57, is professor, Department 
of Social and Behavioral Sciences, at Colby- 
Sawyer College in New London, N.H. 

David L. Jones, 59, is president, D. L. Jones and 
Associates in New York, N.Y. 

Tong Joon Anthony Kim, 47, is chairman of the 
New York State Korean-American Republican 
Federation in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Robert P. LeMarr, 52, is with LeMarr Limited in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Maria Malooly, 43, is a regional political director 
for the Republican National Committee. She 
resides in Shorewood, Minn. 

Peter F. McCloskey, 47, is president of Electronic 
Industries Association in Washington, D.C. 

Mindy Meikeljohn, 52, is vice chairman of the 
Republican Party of Colorado. She resides in 
Arvada, Colo. 

William J. Moshofsky, 58, was employed with 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. and resides in Portland, 
Oreg. 

Joseph A. Plonski, 63, is owner of Plonski Agency 
in Jersey City, N.J. 

Margaret P. Scott, 63, has been active in Republi¬ 
can Party politics on national, State, and local 
levels for over 20 years. She is from Los Ange¬ 
les, Calif. 

Edwin J. Simcox, 37, is secretary of state. State of 
Indiana. He resides in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paul A. Thiry, 77, is president of Thiry Archi¬ 
tects, Inc., in Seattle, Wash. 

Thomas N. Tripp, 39, is an attorney in Gahanna, 
Ohio. 


Appointment of Edward V. Hickey, Jr., as Assistant to the President 
and Director of Special Support Services 
February 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Edward V. Hickey, Jr., to be 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Special Support Services. 

Mr. Hickey has been serving as Deputy 


Assistant to the President and Director of 
Special Support Services since January 20, 
1981. Previously he served as acting coun¬ 
sellor for administration at the United 
States Embassy in London. Mr. Hickey 
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served as senior regional security officer for 
the United States Embassies in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and Iceland in 1978-80; 
Assistant Director of the Office of Security 
at the Department of State in 1975-78; Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of the California State 
Police in 1969-75; and was a special agent 
of the U.S. Secret Service in 1964-69. 


Mr. Hickey graduated from Boston Col¬ 
lege (B.S., 1960). He served in the United 
States Army in 1954-56. Born in Dedham, 
Mass., on July 15, 1935, he is married to the 
former Barbara Burke of Boston. They have 
seven sons, ranging in age from 22 to 12, 
and they reside in Virginia. 


Remarks at a Conservative Political Action Conference Dinner 

February 26, 1982 


Well, I wish it was a bigger room in 
there. But I assume that you’re going to see 
and hear the festivities in here? I haven’t 
been on prime-time television for years. 
[Laughter] 

But anyway, I just want to thank you all 
for all that you’ve done. And your very 
presence here and your willingness to be in 
the overflow room is an indication of why 
we’re going to keep on going until these 
things we’ve believed in so many years and 
fought for from the outside—we’re going to 
make sure we’re on the inside, and we’re 
going to get them, and we’re going to ac¬ 
complish them. 

I know we have to go in there so that 
dinner can continue and we can keep on 
schedule, but you know, I can’t help but be 
a little—well, it’s a little ironic and I’m a 
little amused that suddenly our opponents 
have developed a real conscience about po¬ 
litical action committees. [Laughter] I don’t 
remember them being that aroused when 
the only ones that you knew about were on 
their side. Now they’re on our side; they 
want to do away with them. Well, they’re 
not going to do away with you. 

And God bless you all, and thanks. 

[The President spoke at approximately 8:15 
p.m. to conference members in the East 
Room at the Mayflower Hotel. He then pro - 
ceeded to the Grand Ballroom at the hotel, 
where he addressed the major portion of the 
conference at approximately 9:30 p.m . as 
follows ;] 

Well, Nancy and I, Mr. Toastmaster, 
[Representative] Mickey Edwards, thank 
you very much for those very generous 
words—reverend clergy, ladies and gentle¬ 


men, we’re delighted to be here at the 
ninth annual Conservative Political Action 
Conference. 

Anyone looking at the exciting program 
you’ve scheduled over these 4 days, and the 
size of this gathering here tonight, can’t 
help but be impressed with the energy and 
vitality of the conservative movement in 
America. We owe a special debt of grati¬ 
tude to the staffs of the American Conserv¬ 
ative Union, Young Americans for Freedom, 
Human Events, National Review, for 
making this year’s conference the most suc¬ 
cessful in the brief but impressive history of 
this event. 

Now, you may remember that when I 
spoke to you last year, I said the election 
victory we enjoyed in November of 1980 
was not a victory of politics so much as it 
was a victory of ideas; not a victory for any 
one man or party, but a victory for a set of 
principles, principles that had been protect¬ 
ed and nourished during years of grim and 
heartbreaking defeats by a few dedicated 
Americans. Well, you are those Americans, 
and I salute you. 

I’ve also come here tonight to remind 
you of how much remains to be done, and 
to ask your help in turning into reality even 
more of our hopes for America and the 
world. The agenda for this conference is 
victory, victory in this year’s crucial con¬ 
gressional, State, and local elections. 

The media coverage that you’ve received 
this week, the attention paid to you by so 
many distinguished Americans in and out of 
government—conservative and not so 
conservative—are testimony to the sea- 
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change that you’ve already brought about 
in American politics. But, despite the glitter 
of nights like this and the excitement we all 
still feel at the thought of enacting reforms 
we were only able to talk about a few years 
ago, we should always remember that our 
strength still lies in our faith in the good 
sense of the American people. And that the 
climate in Washington is still opposed to 
those enduring values, those “permanent 
things” that we’ve always believed in. 

But Washington’s fascination with passing 
trends and one-day headlines can some¬ 
times cause serious problems over in the 
West Wing of the White House—they cause 
them. There’s the problem of leaks. Before 
we even announced the giveaway of surplus 
cheese, the warehouse mice had hired a 
lobbyist. [Laughter] 

And then a few weeks ago, those stories 
broke about the Kennedy tapes. And that 
caused something of a stir. A1 Haig came in 
to brief me on his trip to Europe. I un¬ 
capped my pen, and he stopped talking. 
[Laughter] Up on the Hill, I understand 
they were saying, “You need eloquence in 
the State Dining Room, wit in the East 
Room, and sign language in the Oval 
Office.” [Laughter] It got so bad that I 
found myself telling every visitor there 
were absolutely no tape recordings being 
made. And if they wanted a transcript of 
that remark, just mention it to the potted 
plant on their way out. [Laughter] 

But Washington is a place of fads and 
one-week stories. It’s also a company town, 
and the company’s name is government, 
big government. Now, I have a sneaking 
suspicion that a few of you just might have 
agreed when we decided not to ask Con¬ 
gress for higher taxes. And I hope you real¬ 
ize it’s going to take more than 402 days to 
completely change what’s been going on for 
40 years. 

I realized that the other day when I read 
a story about a private citizen in Louisiana 
whp asked the government for help in de¬ 
veloping his property. And he got back a 
letter that said, “We have observed that 
you have not traced the title prior to 1803. 
Before final approval, it will be necessary 
that the title be traced previous to that 
year. Well, the citizen’s answer was elo¬ 
quent. 


“Gentlemen,” he wrote, “I am unaware 
that any educated man failed to know that 
Louisiana was purchased from France in 
1803. The title of the land was acquired by 
France by right of conquest from Spain. 
The land came into the possession of Spain 
in 1492 by right of discovery by an Italian 
sailor, Christopher Columbus. The good 
Queen Isabella took the precaution of re¬ 
ceiving the blessing of the Pope. . . . The 
Pope is emissary of the Son of God, who 
made the world. Therefore, I believe that it 
is safe to assume that He also made that 
part of the United States called Louisiana. 
And I hope to hell you’re satisfied.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Now, changing the habits of four decades 
is, as I say, going to take more than 402 
days. But change will come if we conserva¬ 
tives are in this for the long haul, if we owe 
our first loyalty to the ideas and principles 
we discussed, debated, developed, and pop¬ 
ularized over the years. Last year I pointed 
to these principles as the real source of our 
strength as a political movement, and men¬ 
tioned some of the intellectual giants who 
fostered and developed them—men like 
Frank Meyer, who reminded us that the 
robust individualism of America was part of 
deeper currents in Western civilization, 
currents that dictated respect for the law 
and the careful preservation of our political 
traditions. 

Only a short time ago, conservatives filled 
this very room for a testimonial dinner to a 
great conservative intellect and scholar, 
author of the “The Conservative Mind,” 
Russell Kirk. In a recent speech, Dr. Kirk 
has offered some political advice for the up¬ 
coming elections. He said now, more than 
ever, we must seek out the “gift of audac¬ 
ity.” We must not become too comfortable 
with our new-found status in Washington. 
“When the walls of order are breached, the 
vigorous conservative must exclaim: Arm 
me, audacity, from head to foot.” It was 
Napoleon, master of the huge battalions, 
who once said, “It is imagination that rules 
the human race.” And Disraeli who men¬ 
tioned that “success is the child of audac- 
ity.” 

We must approach the upcoming elec¬ 
tions with a forthright and direct message 
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for the American people. We must remind 
them of the economic catastrophe that we 
faced on January 20th, 1981: millions out of 
work, inflation in double digits for 2 years 
in a row, interest rates hovering at 21% per¬ 
cent, productivity and the rate of growth in 
the gross national product down for the 
third year in a row, the money supply in¬ 
creasing by 12 percent—and all this due to 
one overriding cause: Government was too 
big and had spent too much money. 

Federal spending, in the last decade, 
went up more than 300 percent. In 1980 
alone, it increased by 17 percent. Almost 
three-quarters of the Federal budget was 
routinely referred to as “uncontrollable,” 
largely due to increases in programs like 
food stamps, which in 15 years had in¬ 
creased by 16,000 percent, or Medicare and 
Medicaid—up by more than 500 percent in 
just 10 years. Our national debt was ap¬ 
proaching $1 trillion, and we were paying 
nearly $100 billion a year in interest on that 
debt—more than enough money to run the 
entire Federal Government only 20 years 
ago. 

In an effort to keep pace, taxes had in¬ 
creased by 220 percent in just 10 years, and 
we were looking at a tax increase from 
1980 to 1984, already passed before we got 
here, of more than $300 billion. Unless we 
stop the spending juggernaut and reverse 
the trend toward even higher taxes, govern¬ 
ment by 1984 would be taking nearly one- 
quarter of the gross national product. Infla¬ 
tion and interest rates, according to several 
studies, would be heading toward 25 per¬ 
cent-levels that would stifle enterprise and 
initiative and plunge the Nation into even 
deeper economic crisis. 

Well, we had to address this economic 
problem first. History tells us of great na¬ 
tions brought to their knees by unchecked 
inflation and wild government spending. 
Brooks Adams once put it this way: “Nature 
has cast the United States into the vortex of 
the fiercest struggle which the world has 
ever known. She has become the heart of 
the economic system of the age, and she 
must maintain her supremacy by wit and 
force or share the fate of the discarded.” 

At this point last year, much of the smart 
money in Washington was betting, as it is 
today, on the failure of our proposals for 


restoring the economy, that we could never 
assemble the votes we needed to get our 
program for economic recovery through the 
Congress. But assemble the votes we did. 
For the first time in nearly 25 years, we 
slowed the spending juggernaut and got the 
taxpayers out from under the Federal 
steamroller. We cut the rate of growth in 
Federal spending almost in half. We low¬ 
ered inflation to a single-digit rate, and it's 
still going down. It was 8.9 percent for all of 
1981, but our January figure at an annual¬ 
ized rate is only 3% percent. 

When they talk of what should be done 
for the poor, well, one thing alone, by re¬ 
ducing inflation, we increase the purchasing 
power of poor families by more than $250. 
We cut taxes for business and individuals 
and index taxes to inflation. This last step 
ended once and for all that hidden profit on 
inflation that had made the Federal bu¬ 
reaucracy America’s largest growth indus¬ 
try. 

We’ve moved against waste and fraud 
with a task force including our Inspectors 
General, who have already found thousands 
of people who’ve been dead for as long as 7 
years still receiving benefit checks from the 
government. We’ve concentrated on crimi¬ 
nal prosecutions, and we’ve cut back in 
other areas like the multitude of films, pam¬ 
phlets, and public relations experts, or, as 
we sometimes call them, the Federal flood 
of flicks, flacks, and foldouts. [Laughter] 

We’re cutting the size of the Federal pay¬ 
roll by 75,000 over the next few years and 
are fighting to dismantle the Department of 
Energy and the Department of Education, 
agencies whose policies have frequently 
been exactly the opposite of what we need 
for real energy growth and sound education 
for our children. 

Even now, less than 5 months after our 
program took full effect, we’ve seen the 
first signs of recovery. In January, leading 
economic indicators like housing permits 
showed an upturn. By 1983 we will begin 
bringing down the percentage of the gross 
national product consumed by both the 
Federal deficit and by Federal spending 
and taxes. 

Our situation now is in some ways similar 
to that which confronted the United States 
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and other Western nations shortly after 
World War II. Many economists then were 
predicting a return to depression once the 
stimulus of wartime spending was ended. 
But people were weary of wartime govern¬ 
ment controls, and here and in other na¬ 
tions like West Germany, those controls 
were eliminated against the advice of some 
experts. At first, there was a period of hard¬ 
ship—higher unemployment and declining 
growth. In fact, in 1946, our gross national 
product dropped 15 percent, but by 1947, 
the next year, it was holding steady and in 
1948 increased by 4 percent. Unemploy¬ 
ment began a steady decline. And in 1949 
consumer prices were decreasing. A lot of 
the experts underestimated the economic 
growth that occurs once government stops 
meddling and the people take over. Well, 
they were wrong then, and they're wrong 
now. 

The job of this administration and of the 
Congress is to move forward with additional 
cuts in the growth of Federal spending and 
thereby ensure America’s economic recov¬ 
ery. We have proposed budget cuts for 
1983, and our proposals have met with cries 
of anguish. And those who utter the cries 
are equally anguished because there will be 
a budget deficit. They’re a little like a dog 
sitting on a sharp rock howling with pain, 
when all he has to do is get up and move. 
[Laughter] 

On the spending cuts now before the 
Congress and those tax reductions we’ve al¬ 
ready passed for the American people, let 
me state we’re standing by our program. 
We will not turn back or sound retreat. 

You know, if I could just interject here, 
some of those people who say we must 
change direction when we’ve only been on 
this new direction for 5 months—and it s 
only the first limited phase of the whole 
program—it was described pretty well by 
Mickey Edwards, sitting right here, while 
we were having dinner. He said, “If you 
were sliding downhill on a snowy hill, and 
you know there’s a cliff down there ahead 
of you at the bottom and suddenly there’s a 
road that turns off to the right,” he said, 
“you don’t know where that road to the 
right goes, but,” he says, “you take it.” 
[Laughter] We know where that other one 
goes. [Laughter] 


In the discussion of Federal spending, the 
time has come to put to rest the sob sister 
attempts to portray our desire to get gov¬ 
ernment spending under control as a hard¬ 
hearted attack on the poor people of Amer¬ 
ica. In the first place, even with the econo¬ 
mies that we’ve proposed, spending for en¬ 
titlements—benefits paid directly to indi¬ 
viduals—will actually increase by one-third 
over the next 5 years. And in 1983 nonde¬ 
fense items will amount to more than 70 
percent of total spending. 

As Dave Stockman pointed out the other 
day, we’re still subsidizing 95 million meals 
a day, providing $70 billion in health care 
to the elderly and poor, some 47 million 
people. Some 10 million or more are living 
in subsidized housing. And we’re still pro¬ 
viding scholarships for a million and a half 
students. Only here in this city of Oz would 
a budget this big and this generous be char¬ 
acterized as a miserly attack on the poor. 
[Laughter] 

Now, where do some of these attacks 
originate? They’re coming from the very 
people whose past policies, all done in the 
name of compassion, brought us the current 
recession. Their policies drove up inflation 
and interest rates, and their policies stifled 
incentive, creativity, and halted the move¬ 
ment of the poor up the economic ladder. 
Some of their criticism is perfectly sincere. 
But let’s also understand that some of their 
criticisms comes from those who have a 
vested interest in a permanent welfare con¬ 
stituency and in government programs that 
reinforce the dependency of our people. 

Well, I would suggest that no one should 
have a vested interest in poverty or 
dependency, that these tragedies must 
never be looked at as a source of votes for 
politicians or paychecks for bureaucrats. 
They are blights on our society that we 
must work to eliminate, not institutionalize. 

Now, there are those who will always re¬ 
quire help from the rest of us on a perma¬ 
nent basis, and we’ll provide that help. To 
those with temporary need, we should have 
programs that are aimed at making them 
self-sufficient as soon as possible. How can 
limited government and fiscal restraint be 
equated with lack of compassion for the 
poor? How can a tax break that puts a little 
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more money in the weekly paychecks of 
working people be seen as an attack on the 
needy? 

Since when do we in America believe 
that our society is made up of two diametri¬ 
cally opposed classes—one rich, one poor— 
both in a permanent state of conflict and 
neither able to get ahead except at the ex¬ 
pense of the other? Since when do we in 
America accept this alien and discredited 
theory of social and class warfare? Since 
when do we in America endorse the politics 
of envy and division? 

When we reformed the welfare system in 
California and got the cheaters and the un¬ 
deserving off the welfare rolls, instead of 
hurting the poor, we were able to increase 
their benefits by more than 40 percent. By 
reducing the cost of government, we can 
continue bringing down inflation, the cruel- 
est of all economic exploitations of the poor 
and the elderly. And by getting the econo¬ 
my moving again, we can create a vastly 
expanded job market that will offer the 
poor a way out of permanent dependency. 

So, let’s tell the American people the 
truth tonight and next fall about our eco¬ 
nomic recovery program. It isn’t for one 
class or group. It’s for all Americans—work¬ 
ing people, the truly needy, the rich and 
the poor. 

One man who held this office, a Presi¬ 
dent vastly underrated by history, Calvin 
Coolidge, pointed out that a nation that is 
united in its belief in the work ethic and its 
desire for commercial success and economic 
progress is usually a healthy nation, a nation 
where it is easier to pursue the higher 
things in life like the development of 
science, the cultivation of the arts, the ex¬ 
ploration of the great truths of religion and 
higher learning. 

In arguing for economy in government, 
President Coolidge spoke of the burden of 
excessive government. He said, “I favor a 
policy of economy, not because I wish to 
save money, but because I wish to save 
people. The men and women of this coun¬ 
try who toil are the ones who bear the cost 
of the government. Every dollar that we 
carelessly waste means that their life will be 
so much [the] more meager. Every dollar 
that we save means that their life will be so 
much the more abundant. Economy is ide¬ 


alism in its most practical form.” And this is 
the message we conservatives can bring to 
the American people about our economic 
program. Higher productivity, a larger gross 
national product, a healthy Dow Jones aver¬ 
age—they are our goals and are worthy 
ones. 

But our real concerns are not statistical 
goals or material gain. We want to expand 
personal freedom, to renew the American 
dream for every American. We seek to re¬ 
store opportunity and reward, to value 
again personal achievement and individual 
excellence. We seek to rely on the ingenu¬ 
ity and energy of the American people to 
better their own lives and those of millions 
of others around the world. 

We can be proud of the fact that a 
conservative administration has pursued 
these goals by confronting the Nation’s eco¬ 
nomic problems head-on. At the same time, 
we dealt with one other less publicized but 
equally grave problem: the serious state of 
disrepair in our national defenses. 

The last Democratic administration had 
increased real defense spending at a rate of 
3.3 percent a year. You know how much 
inflation was, so they were actually losing 
ground. By 1980 we had fighter planes that 
couldn’t fly. Navy ships that couldn’t leave 
port, a Rapid Deployment Force that was 
neither rapid nor deployable and not much 
of a force. 

The protection of this nation’s security is 
the most solemn duty of any President, and 
that’s why I’ve asked for substantial in¬ 
creases in our defense budget—substantial, 
but not excessive. 

In 1962 President Kennedy’s defense 
budget amounted to 44 percent of the 
entire budget. Ours is only 29 percent. In 
1962 President Kennedy’s request for mili¬ 
tary spending was 8.6 percent of the gross 
national product. Ours is only 6.3 percent. 
The Soviet Union outspends us on defense 
by 50 percent, an amount equal to 15 per¬ 
cent of their gross national product. During 
the campaign I was asked any number of 
times: If I were faced with a choice of bal¬ 
ancing the budget or restoring our national 
defenses, what would I do? Every time I 
said, “Restore our defenses.” And every 
time I was applauded. 
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So, let me be very clear. We will press for 
further cuts in Federal spending. We will 
protect the tax reductions already passed. 
We will spend on defense what is necessary 
for our national security. I have no inten¬ 
tion of leading the Republican Party into 
next fall’s election on a platform of higher 
taxes and cut-rate defense. If our opponents 
want to go to the American people next fall 
and say, “We re the party that refused to 
cut spending, we’re the party that tried to 
take away your tax cuts, we’re the party 
that wanted a bargain-basement military 
and held a fire sale on national security,” 
let’s give them all the running room they 
want. [Laughter] 

There are other matters on the political 
agenda for this coming year, matters I 
know that you’ve been discussing during 
the course of this conference. I hope one of 
them will be our attempt to give govern¬ 
ment back to the people. One hundred and 
thirty-two Federal grants-in-aid in 1960 
have grown to over 500 in 1981. Our feder¬ 
alism proposal, as Mickey Edwards told you, 
would return the bulk of these programs to 
State and local governments, where they 
can be made more responsive to the 
people. 

We’re deeply committed to this program, 
because it has its roots in deep conservative 
principles. We’ve talked a long time about 
revitalizing our system of federalism. Now, 
with a single, bold stroke, we can restore 
the vigor and health of our State and local 
governments. This proposal lies at the heart 
of our legislative agenda for the next year, 
and well need your active support in get¬ 
ting it passed. 

There are other issues before us. This ad¬ 
ministration is unalterably opposed to the 
forced busing of schoolchildren, just as we 
also support constitutional protection for 
the right of prayer in our schools. And 
there is the matter of abortion. We must 
with calmness and resolve help the vast ma¬ 
jority of our fellow Americans understand 
that the more than 13£ million abortions 
performed in America in 1980 amount to a 
great moral evil, an assault on the sacred¬ 
ness of human life. 

And, finally, there’s the problem of crime, 
a problem whose gravity cannot be under¬ 
estimated. This administration has moved in 


its appointments to the Federal bench and 
in its legislative proposals for bail and 
parole reform to assist in the battle against 
the lawless. But we must always remember 
that our legal system does not need reform 
so much as it needs transformation. And 
this cannot occur at just the Federal level. 
It can really occur only when society as a 
whole acknowledges principles that lie at 
the heart of modem conservatism. Right 
and wrong matters, individuals are responsi¬ 
ble for their actions. Society has a right to 
be protected from those who prey on the 
innocent. 

This then is the political agenda before 
us. Perhaps more than any group, your 
grassroots leadership, your candidate re¬ 
cruitment and training programs, your long 
years of hard work and dedication have 
brought us to this point and made this 
agenda possible. 

We live today in a time of climactic strug¬ 
gle for the human spirit, a time that will tell 
whether the great civilized ideas of individ¬ 
ual liberty, representative government, and 
the rule of law under God will perish or 
endure. 

Whittaker Chambers, who sought ideal¬ 
ism in communism and found only disillu¬ 
sionment, wrote very movingly of his 
moment of awakening. It was at breakfast, 
and he was looking at the delicate ear of his 
tiny baby daughter, and he said that, sud¬ 
denly, looking at that, he knew that 
couldn’t just be an accident of nature. He 
said, while he didn’t realize it at the time, 
he knows now that in that moment God 
had touched his forehead with his finger. 

And later he wrote, “For in this century, 
within the next decades, will be decided for 
generations whether all mankind is to 
become Communist, whether the whole 
world is to become free, or whether in the 
struggle civilization as we know it is to be 
completely destroyed or completely 
changed. It is our fate to live upon that 
turning point in history.” 

We’ve already come a long way together. 
Thank you for all that you’ve done for me, 
for the common values we cherish. Join me 
in a new effort, a new crusade. 

Nostalgia has its time and place. Coming 
here tonight has been a sentimental journey 
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for me, as I’m sure it has been for many of 
you. But nostalgia isn’t enough. The chal¬ 
lenge is now. It’s time we stopped looking 
backward at how we got here. We must ask 
ourselves tonight how we can forge and 
wield a popular majority from one end of 
this country to the other, a majority united 
on basic, positive goals with a platform 
broad enough and deep enough to endure 
long into the future, far beyond the lifespan 
of any single issue or personality. 

We must reach out and appeal to the 
patriotic and fundamental ideals of average 
Americans who do not consider themselves 
movement people, but who respond to 
the same American ideals that we do. I’m 
not talking about some vague notion of an 
abstract, amorphous American mainstream. 
Fm talking about "Main Street” Americans 


in their millions. They come in all sizes, 
shapes and colors—blue-collar workers, 
blacks, Hispanics, shopkeepers, scholars, 
service people, housewives, and professional 
men and women. They are the backbone of 
America, and we can’t move America with¬ 
out moving their hearts and minds as well. 

Fellow Americans, our duty is before us 
tonight. Let us go forward, determined to 
serve selflessly a vision of man with God, 
government for people, and humanity at 
peace. For it is now our task to tend and 
preserve, through the darkest and coldest 
nights, that "sacred fire of liberty” that 
President Washington spoke of two centu- 
ries ago, a fire that tonight remains a 
beacon to all the oppressed of the world, 
shining forth from this kindly, pleasant,' 
greening land we call America. 

God bless you, and thank you. 


Preference?^ 61 12349—Amendin g the Generalized System of 

February 26, 1982 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
y the Constitution and statutes of the 
States of America, including Title V 
° f Trade Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 2066, 19 

Hnn Rn! 46 r.f S Z q '\ as tended, and Sec- 
604 of the Trade Act of 1974 (88 Stat 

H?J 3 /T 1 -t y- S c Q 2483 ^ and as President of 
the United States of America, in order to 
make technical corrections in Executive 
Order No. 11888, of November 24,1975 as 
amended, and to make conforming modifi¬ 
cations to the Tariff Schedules of the United 

No. 11888 ^Nov I e I m 0 bef X 24 Ut T975 rd S 
amended, listing articles that are eligible for 
benefits of the GSP when imported from 
ny designated beneficiary developing 
c f ountr y. j s further amended by de£ 

anT^ 6 ’ 52, 385 ' 45 ’ 606 -U> and 6?S 
and addmg item 687.72, in numerical se- 


Sec. 2. In order to make technical correc¬ 
tor to the TSUS, headnotes 2(b) and 4 of 
subpart A, part 6 of schedule 7 of the TSUS 
are modified by deleting in each such head- 
note and 740.10” and substituting 
through 740.15” in lieu thereof. 

3 - amendments made by this 
Order shall be effective with respect to arti- 
^both.. (1) imported on and after January 
•i, 1976, and (2) entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on and after 
January 1,1982. 


The White House, 
February 26,1982. 


Ronald Reagan 


the 3 ffi f ° f the Federal Agis¬ 
ter, 11:20 a.m., March 1, 1982] 

r?lt e ' T }l te f °f the Execu tive order was 
0/ ,he 
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Letter to the Chairman and Members of the National Commission 
on Social Security Reform 
February 27, 1982 


Dear Chairman Greenspan and Commis¬ 
sion Members: 

As you convene for the first time today, 
the Nation will be watching with great in¬ 
terest the work and progress of the National 
Commission on Social Security Reform. As I 
wrote to you at the time you agreed to 
serve, I can think of no more important 
domestic problem requiring resolution than 
restoring the integrity of Social Security and 
to do so without penalty to those dependent 
on the programs. 

Every American, of every age, has an im¬ 
portant stake in the success of your work. 
Each of you comes to this Commission from 


a position in government or the private 
sector through which you can make possible 
the successful implementation of a truly bi¬ 
partisan solution to this great national prob¬ 
lem. 

This Commission is the product of the 
leadership of both parties of both houses of 
the Congress as much as it is mine. There¬ 
fore, on behalf of all Americans I wish you 
success as you begin your deliberations. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

[Chairman Alan Greenspan and Members of the 
National Commission on Social Security Reform] 


Proclamation 4903—Women’s History Week, 1982 
February 26, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

American women of every race, creed 
and ethnic background helped found and 
build our Nation in countless recorded and 
unrecorded ways. As pioneers, teachers, 
mothers, homemakers, soldiers, nurses and 
laborers, women played and continue to 
play a vital role in American economic, cul¬ 
tural and social life. In science, business, 
medicine, law, the arts and the home, 
women have made significant contributions 
to the growth and development of our land. 
Their diverse service is among America’s 
most precious gifts. 

As leaders in public affairs, American 
women not only worked to secure their 
own rights of suffrage and equal opportuni¬ 
ty but also were principal advocates in the 
abolitionist, temperance, mental health 
reform, industrial labor and social reform 
movements, as well as the modern civil 
rights movement. Their dedication and 
commitment heightened awareness of our 


society’s needs and accelerated our 
common efforts to meet those needs. 

As volunteers, women have provided in¬ 
valuable service and leadership in American 
charitable, philanthropic and cultural en¬ 
deavors. And, as mothers and homemakers, 
they remain instrumental in preserving the 
cornerstone of our Nation’s strength—the 
family. 

In 1981, the Congress by joint resolution 
(P.L. 97-28, August 4, 1981) designated the 
week beginning March 7, 1982, as 

“Women’s History Week” and asked the 
President to issue a proclamation to com¬ 
memorate and encourage the study, observ¬ 
ance and celebration of the vital role of 
women in American history. In formally ac¬ 
knowledging the achievements of women, 
we honor a vital part of our common herit¬ 
age. 

Now, Therefore, 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
7, 1982, as Women’s History Week. Recog¬ 
nizing that the many contributions of 
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American women have at times been over¬ 
looked in the annals of American history, I 
encourage all citizens to observe this impor¬ 
tant week by participating in appropriate 
ceremonies and activities planned by indi¬ 
viduals, governmental agencies, and private 
institutions and associations throughout the 
country. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 26th. day of Feb in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 


two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:21 a.m., March 1, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 1. 


Proclamation 4904—Termination of Increased Rates of Duty on 
Certain Mushrooms and Technical Corrections in the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States 
February 27, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

1. By Proclamation 4801 of October 2! 
1980, the President proclaimed increase 
duties on certain types of mushrooms, pr< 
pared or preserved, provided for in itei 
144.20 of the Tariff Schedules of the Unite 
States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202). These ii 
creased duties were to be effective froi 
November 1, 1980, through October 3! 
1983, unless modified or terminated earlie: 
This action was taken under the followin 
legal provisions: sections 202(b), 202(c), 20J 
and 604 of the Trade Act of 1974 (th 
Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 2252(b), 2252(c), 225; 
and 2483). 

determined, pursuant to sectio: 
203(hX4) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C 
2253(hX4)), after taking into account th 
advice of the U.S. International Trade Com 
mission and after seeking the advice of th 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretar 
of Labor as required by that section, that i 
is m the national interest to terminate th 
increased rates of duty currently in effec 
on imports of certain mushrooms now pre 
vided for in item 922.55 of the TSUS and t 
retain die increased rates of duties on im 
ports of other mushrooms now provided fo 
in that item. 

3. I have further determined that certaii 


technical corrections to the TSUS are neces¬ 
sary to embody therein, pursuant to section 
604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2483), the 
substance of relevant provisions of actions 
undertaken within the authority of the 
Trade Act; and that, pursuant to section 
301, title 3 of the United States Code, re¬ 
sponsibility for arranging for the certifica¬ 
tion by foreign government officials of “cer- 
tified hand-loomed and folklore” products 
be assigned to the United States Trade Rep¬ 
resentative, and that pending completion of 
such arrangements, the detailed description 
contained in the definition of such products 
be removed from the TSUS. I have further 
determined that TSUS item 141.84, “kidney 
beans in airtight containers” established by 
Presidential Proclamation 4707 of Decem- 
ber 11, 1979, has no classification effect 
since kidney beans were already provided 
for at a superior level in the classification 
hierarchy of the TSUS. 

Therefore, pursuant to section 604 of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2483), to make a tech¬ 
nical correction to the TSUS, I have deter¬ 
mined that TSUS item 141.84 should be de¬ 
leted from the tariff schedules. 

4. By Proclamation 4768 of June 28, 1980, 
the President modified the TSUS by adding 
numerous provisions to schedule 4 thereof 
tor products provided for in the Chemical 
Appendix to the Tariff Schedules” and by 
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adding a Chemical Appendix to the TSUS. 
This action was taken under the authority 
of section 503(aXl) of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of 1979 (93 Stat. 251). The 
Chemical Appendix lists chemicals and 
products which the President has deter¬ 
mined were imported into the United 
States before January 1, 1978, or were pro¬ 
duced in the United States before May 1, 
1978. I have determined pursuant to sec¬ 
tion 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2483), 
that certain products included in the 
Chemical Appendix are properly classifiable 
in other items in schedule 4 of the TSUS, 
that their inclusion in the Chemical Appen¬ 
dix was a technical error of no classification 
effect, and that these products should there¬ 
fore be deleted from the Chemical Appen¬ 
dix to the TSUS. 

5. By Proclamation 4884 of November 13, 
1981, the President proclaimed increased 
duties on certain high-carbon ferrochro- 
mium, provided for in TSUS item 607.31, 
effective through November 15, 1982. This 
action was taken under the authority of sec¬ 
tion 203 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253). 
A technical error was made in incorporat¬ 
ing these increased rates in the TSUS, in 
that the measure of assessment was incom¬ 
plete. 

6. By Proclamation 4887 of December 23, 
1981, the President proclaimed import fees 
on certain sugars, sirups, and molasses, pro¬ 
vided for in TSUS items 155.20 and 155.30. 
These import fees were imposed under the 
authority of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), 
and were made effective as of December 
24, 1981. A technical error was made in 
incorporating these import fees in the 
TSUS, in that the measure of assessment 
was incomplete. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including sections 203 and 604 of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253 and 2483), sec¬ 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), and in accord¬ 
ance with Article XIX of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
(61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 UST (pt. 2) 1786), do 
proclaim that— 


(1) Part I of Schedule XX to the GATT is 
modified to take into account the actions 
taken in paragraphs (5) and (6) below and in 
the Annexes to this proclamation. 

(2) The TSUS is modified as set forth in 
the Annexes to this proclamation. 

(3) Annexes II and III to Presidential 
Proclamation 4707 of December 11, 1979, 
are amended as provided in Annex II to 
this proclamation. 

(4) Annex II to Presidential Proclamation 
4768 of June 28, 1980, is amended as pro¬ 
vided in Annex II to this proclamation. 

(5) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix to 
the TSUS is amended by inserting, in the 
columns titled Rates of Duty 1 and 2 of 
item 923.18, the symbol “$” after “4.625” 
in each column. This modification is effec¬ 
tive as to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or 
after November 16, 1981. 

(6) Part 3 of the Appendix to the TSUS is 
amended by inserting, in the column enti¬ 
tled Rates of Duty (Section 22 fees) for 
items 956.05, 956.15, and 957.15, the 
symbol “<t” after the numeral which pre¬ 
cedes the word “per” in each such item. 
This modification is effective as to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, on or after December 24, 
1981. 

(7) The modifications of Part I of Sched¬ 
ule XX to the GATT and of the Appendix 
to the TSUS made by Annex I hereto shall 
be effective as to articles entered, or with¬ 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after March 1, 1982, and before the close 
of October 31, 1983, unless the period of 
their effectiveness is earlier expressly sus¬ 
pended, terminated, or modified. 

(8) The remaining modifications made by 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) hereof shall 
be effective as to articles entered, or with¬ 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after the third day following publication 
of this proclamation in the Federal Register. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th day of Feb., in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:53 a.m., March 1, 1982 ] 


Note: The annexes to the proclamation are 
printed in the Federal Register of March 2, 
1982. 

The text of the proclamation was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
March 1. 


Letter to Premier Zhao Ziyang of the People’s Republic of China on 

the 10th Anniversary of the Shanghai Communique 

February 28, 1982 


Dear Mr. Premier: 

Ten years ago today the United States of 
America and the People’s Republic of 
China issued the Shanghai Communique. In 
the ensuing decade, and particularly since 
the establishment of full diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the two countries on January 
1, 1979, our relations with your government 
and people have greatly expanded, and our 
contacts have embraced almost all areas of 
human endeavor. 

Our bilateral ties now encompass trade, 
banking, maritime affairs, civil aviation, ag¬ 
riculture, educational and scientific ex¬ 
change, technology transfer and many other 
fields. Well over one-hundred thousand 
Americans and Chinese now flow back and 
forth between the two countries each year, 
and our relations continue to develop 
through both people-to-people and diplo¬ 
matic channels. 

These concrete manifestations of good re¬ 
lations between the people of the United 
States and China are not only in the inter- 
ests of the two countries,* They enhance the 
prospects for peace and stability throughout 
the Asia-Pacific region, and beyond. 

As we enter the second decade since the 
issuance of the Shanghai Communique, our 
desire is to build an even stronger bilateral 
and strategic framework for long term 
friendship between our two nations. It is 
appropriate for me, at this time, to reaffirm 
the positions agreed to by both sides in the 
Shanghai Communique and the Joint Com¬ 
munique on the Establishment of Diploma¬ 
tic Relations between the United States of 
America and the People’s Republic of 
China and to declare my government’s will¬ 
ingness to work with our .counterparts in 


Beijing to overcome differences and deepen 
U.S.-China ties. 

On behalf of the American people, I 
extend the hand of friendship and warmest 
wishes to the government and people of 
China on this historic anniversary. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

[His Excellency Zhao Ziyang, Premier of the 
State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 
Beijing.] 


Esteemed Mr. President: 

On the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the issuance of the Joint Communique in 
Shanghai by the People’s Republic of China 
and the United States of America, I wish to 
extend, on behalf of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people and in my own name, our 
cordial regards and good wishes to Your Ex¬ 
cellency and the government and people of 
the United States. 

The Joint Communique issued by China 
and the United States a decade ago was a 
historic document, which started the proc¬ 
ess of normalization of relations between 
China and the United States and subse¬ 
quently led to the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between them. During this 
period, our two sides have had extensive 
contacts and exchanges in many fields, thus 
enhancing the understanding between the 
governments and deepening the friendship 
between the peoples. The development of 
hmo-U.S. relations is not only in the funda¬ 
mental interests of our two peoples, but also 

u-v C ^ V . e ma mtenance of peace and 

stability in Asia and the world as a whole. 
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Both the Chinese and American peoples 
hope that Sino-U.S. relations will continue 
to move ahead in the years to come. I be¬ 
lieve that these relations will continue to 
develop so long as both governments 
adhere to the principles jointly established 
in the Shanghai Communique and the 
Communique on the Establishment of Sino- 
U.S. Diplomatic Relations and overcome the 
obstacles currently existing in the relations 
between the two countries. The Chinese 
Government is willing to make efforts to¬ 


gether with the U.S. Government towards 
this end. 

Sincerely, 


Zhao Ziyang 
Premier of the State Council of the 
People’s Republic of China 
Beijing, February 28, 1982 


Note: The text of the letters was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
March 1. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing on the State of Small Business 
March 1, 1982 


We just made another mistake we make 
too often in there—that’s why I’m late. I 
apologize. We scheduled a meeting with 
Members of the Congress that was then to 
end in time for me to get here on time. 
And I have learned in this year and few 
months here that we should always leave an 
empty space behind a meeting with the 
Members of the Congress, because it’ll 
always run over. [Laughter] 

Well, thank you very much for a very 
warm welcome, and we’re delighted you 
could all come for these briefings and for 
the signing of this first report on the state 
of small business. We’ll be urging the Con¬ 
gress to read and act on the report, not 
bury it, and you have my pledge that small 
business will never be relegated to a back 
seat, not in this administration. 

We’re not members of that Washington 
fraternity that believes that profits for busi¬ 
ness are dirty, but profits for government 
should be guaranteed. Nor am I a pessimist, 
as you can see in the report. I happen to 
believe that with help from our program, 
small business will not only survive, but 
you’ll lead us to economic recovery, and 
you will make this great country number 
one again. I have confidence in you and in 
our program, because I think the two of 
you were made for each other. Our pro¬ 
gram is about rebuilding America, and 
America is small business. 

You know, I said last year that those who 


claim America has no heroes just don’t 
know where to look. I think entrepreneurs 
are the forgotten heroes of America. Most 
of them contribute far more to this country 
than they get back, and they rarely receive 
the recognition they deserve. When you’re 
talking about the strength and character of 
America, you’re talking about the small 
business community, about the owners of 
that store down the street, the faithful who 
support their churches and defend their 
freedom, and all the brave men and women 
who are not afraid to take risks and invest 
in the future to build a better America. 

Entrepreneurs have always been there as 
nation builders and community builders. 
From the beginning it was little people 
with big dreams who sparked the revolt 
against taxation and regulation and led the 
fight for our independence. They and 
future generations pushed back the frontier 
and developed our incredible land of 
plenty. 

You know, when you stop to think, when 
we opened the West, it was a people that 
were willing to hitch up that wagon and 
start out across those prairies, bet the house 
and farm and all the family on the outcome. 
They didn’t have an area redevelopment 
plan or urban renewal going for them, they 
just headed out there and said they’d make 
it. And always they were striving to create, 
to build, to succeed, and excel. Sometimes 
they failed, but in America you could pick 
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yourself up and try again, a little wiser than 
you were the first time. 

We got into trouble when we started 
turning our backs on this great heritage. 
We forgot that government should work for 
us rather than the other way around. Win¬ 
ston Churchill, I think, summed it up. He 
said that “some see private enterprise as a 
predatory target to be shot at, others as a 
cow to be milked. But few are those who 
see it as the sturdy horse pulling the 
wagon.” Well, I believe the business com¬ 
munity’s been milked and shot at long 
enough. It’s time to go back to common 
sense and set you free to do what you do 
best. 

I just have to inteiject here a little inci¬ 
dent that happened to me in the first real 
ranch that I ever—after dreaming of it— 
owned. So, I had 50 head of steers, grazer 
cattle there. And one day I got a notifica¬ 
tion from the State that I was to get them 
all in a corral, because the State veterinar- 
ians were going to come in and check 
them. I was in a brucellosis area. 

Well now, brucellosis is a disease that af¬ 
fects cows milk, none of which steers have. 
[Laughter] And so, at great effort and sweat 
we got them in the corral. And then they 
came, and every one of them had to be run 
into a squeeze chute for the examination 
and the shot. And I was kind of curious 
about this— [laughter ]—and I said to the 
doctor, I said, “Well, tell me, if you found 
brucellosis here in any of them, what hap¬ 
pens?” Well, then, he says, “You have to sell 
them.” And I said, “Have to sell them?” He 
says, “Yes.” He said, “It doesn’t affect the 
beef. So,” he said, “you’d sell them.” And 
then he said, “You’d get $75 in State and 
Federal bonus for having to sell them.” 

And I said, “Wait a minute, let me get 
this straight.” [Laughter] I said, “I sell 
them, and I get to keep the money I sell 
them for, plus $75 a head for every one 
that I sell? And he said, “Yes.” And I said, 
“I only have one more question. Where can 
I find a lot of cattle with brucellosis?” 
[Laughter] 

You know, it s small business—to go on 
with my remarks—not the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which creates four out of every five 
new jobs, employs more than half the work 
force, provides the livelihood for some 100 


million Americans, and gives us new tech¬ 
nology and real hope for our future—and 
that’s not bad. It’s small business, not the 
Federal Government, which can best re¬ 
build our inner cities and help those at the 
bottom of the ladder begin their climb to 
the stars. And that’s what the enterprise 
zones are all about. 

Small business people produce big prog¬ 
ress, and they deserve a “must-be-given 
priority” consideration in the making of 
economic policy. You and I know the root 
cause of our problems—government has 
been spending and taking too much of the 
gross national product for itself. Savings on 
the part of individuals have been lower in 
America than in any other industrial state. 
So, we haven’t had the capital pool we need 
to finance government spending and still 
make funds available for home mortgages 
and business investment. We resorted to 
more and more borrowing, financed by too 
much easy money. Inflation and interest 
rates zoomed, and growth sputtered. The 
entire business community has been hurt. 
But small business is most vulnerable and 
has been hurt the most. 

Last year, thanks to your support, we 
began the long overdue reforms that will 
lead us back to prosperity. The chorus of 
criticism we’re now hearing rings a little 
hollow when you know the truth. We 
haven’t slashed government spending. We 
just slowed it’s growth by cutting nearly in 
half the inflationary increase in spending, 
which was at a rate of 17 percent a year in 
1980. Nor have we cut our regulations. But 
under the leadership of Vice President 
Bush, I’m proud to say we’ve cut by a third 
the increase in new regulations. 

And despite everything you hear, we 
didn’t pass massive tax cuts. Our tax pro¬ 
gram will barely offset a built-in tax in¬ 
crease of some $300 billion condoned by 
my predecessor. Our tax program provides 
real help for the small business community, 
and I believe it will prove to be one of the 
best things we’ve done for our economy 
and our people. It’s the first time in nearly 
20 years that you’ve even had the hope of 
getting ahead. 

Americans now have powerful incentives 
to save, which will replenish our capital 
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pool and help bring down interest rates. 
The provisions for accelerated depreciation 
will benefit small business firms ranging 
from agriculture to construction—retailing, 
real estate, services, and wholesale. The 25- 
percent reduction in personal tax rates 
could easily be called a small business tax 
cut—at least 85 percent of all U.S. firms pay 
their taxes by personal rates, not the corpo¬ 
rate rates. So, they have a real stake in that 
part of the program. And of special interest, 
I would think, to farmers and family busi¬ 
nesses, the estate tax exemption will in¬ 
crease to $600,000 by 1987, and of even 
greater help, there will be no estate tax for 
a surviving spouse. 

Now, some in the media have said the 
business community doubts the wisdom of 
our program. Well, since I know they never 
write or say anything that isn’t true— 
[laughter] —I wondered if I might ask a few 
questions of all of you. 

Federal spending tripled in the last 
decade alone. Would you agree that by 
trying to break runway spending, by trying 
to control the so-called uncontrollables, that 
we are doing the right thing and that we 
should stick to it? [Applause] I should have 
brought those Members of Congress with 
me. [Laughter] 

Taxes on the people doubled between 
1976 and 1981 and would have increased 
another $300 billion between 1981 and ’84 
except for our tax program. Would you 
agree that by trying to help working fami¬ 
lies keep their heads above water and not 
tax them like millionaires, that we are doing 
the right thing and that we should stick 
with it? [Applause] 

Our program didn’t even go into effect 
until after the recession had started. Obvi¬ 
ously, it couldn’t have been the cause of the 
recession as some would have you believe. 
The fact is when you compare the economy 
now with when we took office—inflation 
down dramatically, averaging about 4% per¬ 
cent for the last 3 months; interest rates 
down 20 percent and headed lower; and 
the savings rate reversing its plunge of the 
last several years with even stronger incen¬ 
tives to save beginning in just this last Janu¬ 
ary—would you agree that we are on the 
right road to recovery and that we should 


stick with it? [Applause] Thanks, I needed 
that. [Laughter] 

We’re still not where we want to be, but 
we’re much closer than we were. But now 
we’re asked in the name of compromise to 
deal away the people’s tax cut even before 
they see it or enjoy it. Well, I believe we 
compromised enough when we delayed the 
tax cut to satisfy the Congress. If you’ll re¬ 
member, we originally asked that it start a 
year ago last January, and we had to delay 
it first to July and then to October to finally 
get the rest of the program. We cut it in 
half, the first installment. It was supposed to 
be 10 percent, and we cut it to 5. I believe 
that it’s time for you and me and the 
American people to stand together and to 
tell the Congress, “No, you may not touch 
our tax cut.” 

We’ll bring the deficit and the interest 
rates down, and well keep them down, but 
only by encouraging growth and reducing 
government’s share of the gross national 
product. If we resort to that moth-eaten 
argument of raising taxes, well only destroy 
the incentives we need to stimulate savings 
and give government the excuse it needs to 
keep spending more than it should. It 
didn’t work in the past, and it won’t work 
now. So, I’m putting—not putting, I should 
say, my faith in higher taxes. I’m keeping it 
where it’s always been, in people like you 
out there beyond the Potomac and the 
principles that you stand and strive for. And 
it’s you who will rebuild America. 

President Calvin Coolidge, a man I great¬ 
ly admire, said, “In all our economic discus¬ 
sions we must remember that we cannot 
stop with the mere acquisition of wealth. 
The ultimate result is not the making of 
money, but the making of people. Industry, 
thrift, and self control are not sought be¬ 
cause they create wealth, but because they 
create character.” Well, you’ve lived the 
meaning of those words; you understand 
the challenge we face. It’s the power of 
millions like you that will make America 
great again. We’ve come so far together, 
let’s not stop now. 

And now I have the pleasure of signing 
this report and transmitting it to the Con¬ 
gress: “The State of Small Business: A 
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Report of the President”—Monday, March Note: The President spoke at 2:38 p.m. in 
1st, 1982. the East Room at the White House to a 

Thank God, and bless you all. group of small business leaders . 


Annual Report to the Congress on the State of Small Business 
March 1 , 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The success of the American economy is 
critically dependent upon preservation of 
real opportunity for small business. Histori¬ 
cally, small business has provided much of 
the growth in jobs and innovation as well as 
being the supplier of services and deliverer 
of goods to virtually every farm, village, 
town and city in our nation. Although there 
are many definitions of small business, the 
one agreed upon by the 1980 White House 
Conference on Small Business was that of 
businesses employing 500 employees or less. 
Currently, approximately 15 million busi¬ 
nesses, or 99 percent, of the total number 
of businesses fall into this category. 

Small businesses are a complex mixture of 
a wide variety of ownership types, sizes and 
locations. Published statistics from the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Service show that most 
small businesses are sole proprietorships. 
Still, significant numbers of partnerships 
and corporations are also small. Bureau of 
the Census statistics show that small busi¬ 
nesses appear in all industry categories: 
manufacturing, transportation, insurance, 
wholesale and retail trade, and every other 
kind of industry. Small businesses vary in 
size: many have no employees (reflecting 
either family-owned and operated or indi¬ 
vidually-owned and operated businesses); 
over two million have between one and 20 
paid employees. They are located all across 
our nation; many are in our large cities but 
a significant portion are in small towns. In 
truth, our small businesses are as diverse 
and disparate as our population. 

This Administration is committed to as¬ 
suring unrestricted access for small business 
to all segments of our economy. By unleash¬ 
ing small business from the burdens of un¬ 
necessary taxation and regulation, we 
enable men and women small business 


owners to increase their contributions to 
our society’s economic and employment 
growth. In addition, we will continue to 
help expand the opportunities of today’s 
struggling business aspirants, disadvantaged 
ethnic and racial groups, and to blend their 
skills and abilities in creating a better life 
for themselves and a stronger America. 

It is the objective of this statement to 
describe how this Administration is estab¬ 
lishing an economic environment conducive 
to small business formation and growth. It 
first describes the economic contributions of 
small business. Second, it explores the foun¬ 
dations of this Administration’s small busi¬ 
ness policies. And last, examines problems 
and policies of special interest to small busi¬ 
ness. 

This statement draws from the accompa¬ 
nying Report on Small Business and Com¬ 
petition which contains data and informa¬ 
tion provided by the Small Business Admin¬ 
istration. 

/. The Role of Small Business in the 
Economy 

The roots of the American economy are 
to be found in the history of small business. 
In America’s early years virtually all busi¬ 
nesses were small. It was not until the 
advent of the industrial revolution in this 
country that large businesses emerged to 
take advantage of economies of scale in pro¬ 
duction, distribution, and marketing. Since 
the 19th century, the share of our national 
output of goods and services accounted for 
by small business has declined. The decline 
leveled off during the 1950’s, with small 
business responsible for producing just over 
half of all private production. In the early 
1960 s, small business’ share began another 
decline, and today it is responsible for 
slightly less than half of the production of 
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goods and services in our economy. Clearly, 
the recent turmoil experienced by our 
economy also has taken a toll on the for¬ 
tunes of small business. 

Despite these trends, small business plays 
a key role in the U.S. economy. The contri¬ 
butions of small business to innovation and 
employment have been particularly note¬ 
worthy. In 1976, research for the National 
Science Foundation showed small business 
had been a more prolific source of innova¬ 
tions per research and development dollar 
than medium or large business. Inventors 
have often chosen to market their innova¬ 
tions through small business. Small business 
is, after all, ideally suited for such ventures 
by virtue of its greater flexibility and great¬ 
er willingness to assume substantial risks in 
the pursuit of potentially large rewards. 

Most small firms are labor intensive, and 
over half of our labor force is currently em¬ 
ployed by small businesses. Small businesses 
remain among the leaders in employment 
creation. According to research at the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, between 
1969 and 1976, more than 86 percent of 
new jobs were provided by small businesses 
employing fewer than 500 employees. Some 
eighty percent of new jobs were provided 
by firms having 100 employees or less. 
Almost 66 percent of the new jobs were 
provided by businesses with fewer than 20 
employees, and of the jobs provided by 
small businesses, 75 percent were attributa¬ 
ble to firms that were less than five years 
old. 

Small business has also played an impor¬ 
tant role in providing economic opportuni¬ 
ties for minorities and women, both as em¬ 
ployees and as entrepreneurs. Minority- 
owned business enterprises are predomi¬ 
nately small businesses. Minorities control 
about 4 percent of all businesses and are 
concentrated in industries affording easy 
entry such as retail trade, services, and con¬ 
struction. Women control about 5 percent 
of all businesses and are also in those indus¬ 
tries affording easy entry. 

Given our nation’s economic difficulties 
we cannot afford to ignore the resources 
and potential contributions of small business 
enterprises. Their innovative spirit, their 
flexibility to meet new challenges, are cru¬ 
cial to our economic progress. At the same 


time, the employment and entrepreneurial 
opportunities presented by this sector are 
too important to be less than fully realized. 
The bottom line is quite straightforward: 
America needs small business formation and 
growth. 

II. The Foundations of Small Business 
Policy 

The basic problem of the United States 
economy is that it is not growing fast 
enough. Since 1973, the U.S. economy has 
grown at a real rate of less than 2.4 per¬ 
cent, barely two-thirds of the 3.8 percent 
real growth rate experienced from 1950 to 
1973, and far below the 4.5 percent rate 
achieved between 1962 and 1969. Why are 
we not growing? An important reason is 
that sources of growth have been obstruct¬ 
ed by past Federal policy errors. Those 
errors involve the tax code and its interac¬ 
tion with inflation, the excessive appropri¬ 
ation of resources by the government, and 
distortions in the use of resources by unwise 
government intervention in the workings of 
the free market. 

The fundamental tenets of small business 
policy are thus quite clear. Government 
should promote a strong, vibrant, private 
economy with policies that primarily rely 
upon free market forces to organize and 
allocate our economic resources. Economic 
growth and full employment must be re¬ 
stored while reducing inflation and interest 
rates, and, at the same time, Federal im¬ 
pediments to the free and efficient use of 
resources must be reduced or eliminated. 
The end result should be an economy char¬ 
acterized by free and open markets giving 
all of its participants the opportunity to con¬ 
tribute to, and share in, the high and rising 
standard of living such a system will pro¬ 
duce. 

The Economic Recovery Program 

The cornerstone of our initiative for the 
small business sector is our four-part Eco¬ 
nomic Recovery Program. No other set of 
actions by this government is as likely to 
correct the errors of the past and have such 
a pervasive and lasting positive effect on 
small business. It consists of the following: 

1. A cooperative effort with the inde- 
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pendent Federal Reserve Board to 
achieve a moderate and steady mone¬ 
tary policy to end inflation. Our goal is 
to reduce high interest rates and 
remove disincentives produced by the 
interaction of inflation with the tax 
code. 

2. A regulatory reform program to reduce 
the inefficiencies and enormous costs 
that are holding back production and 
raising prices. 

3. An incentive-oriented tax policy de¬ 
signed to increase work effort, saving, 
and investment. 

4. A stringent budget policy designed to 
return resources to the private sector 
for investment and growth. 

Monetary policy has been aimed primar¬ 
ily at reducing inflation. Our goal is a mod¬ 
erate and steady growth of the money 
supply at rates consistent with stable prices. 
The excessive money growth of the 1970’s 
has left us with double digit inflation. That 
inflation has increased interest rates to 
record levels. Lenders have had to add an 
inflation premium to the real interest rate 
in order to protect their principal from ero¬ 
sion. They have also had to add a risk pre¬ 
mium to compensate for the increased un¬ 
certainty of sharp and sudden policy 
changes and wild market swings such as 
have occurred in the past three years. 

Generally high interest levels, coupled 
with wide swings in interest rates, have 
been a source of special concern for small 
business. More stable monetary policy is 
needed to make financial markets more 
predictable and to prevent discontinuities 
in the availability of capital. This will result 
in lower, less volatile interest rates. 

Regulatory relief is needed to reduce un¬ 
necessary costs imposed by government. 
Government regulations, including paper¬ 
work, have become a major source of 
market interference, reducing competition 
and efficiency within most industries. More¬ 
over, regulations often have disproportion¬ 
ately adverse effects on small businesses, 
and the result is all too frequently an im¬ 
paired ability of small businesses to com¬ 
pete effectively. 

Fiscal policy has been aimed at promot¬ 
ing real growth. Lower production costs 
and more goods on the shelves help combat 


inflation, but the main purpose of the tax 
and spending reductions is to improve the 
incentives to work, save, and invest. Over 
the years, inflation has destroyed incentives 
by raising marginal tax rates on individuals 
and businesses, thereby reducing the re¬ 
wards to labor and capital. Both the busi¬ 
ness and personal tax reductions in the Eco¬ 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 (ERTA) 
are essential elements in restoring these re¬ 
wards to promote growth. 

Small business will benefit from the gen¬ 
eral individual tax rate reductions and the 
indexing of tax brackets after 1984. Millions 
of small businesses are partnerships, propri¬ 
etorships and Subchapter S corporations, 
the income from which is taxed at personal 
rates. In addition, the personal rate reduc¬ 
tions will help restrain increases in labor 
costs, a prime concern of labor intensive 
small businesses. Small businesses will bene¬ 
fit from other features of ERTA as well. 
Among the more important provisions will 
be the Accelerated Cost Recovery System, 
the ability to expense limited amounts of 
depeciable assets, increases in the Invest¬ 
ment Tax Credit for used property, lower 
corporate tax rates for small businesses, in¬ 
creases in the allowance for accumulated 
earnings, and simplified last-in-first-out 
(LIFO) inventory accounting. The estate tax 
reductions in ERTA significantly enhance 
the ability of small, family-owned enter¬ 
prises to be perpetuated beyond the pres¬ 
ent generation, instead of being liquidated 
to meet excessive estate tax obligations. 
Other important provisions include the ex¬ 
pansion of the funding limitations of the 
Keogh Plan and individual retirement ac¬ 
counts (IRAs). These provisions are helpful 
to small business in that they allow for in¬ 
creased tax deductions for the more profit¬ 
able businesses, and at the same time gen¬ 
erate more capital for institutions to lend to 
small business. 

Spending restraint is needed to return 
the real and financial resources now being 
absorbed by the government to the private 
sector for use in investment and growth. 
The capital needs of the private sector, and 
of small business in particular, have been 
squeezed by the growth of the government 
sector. The problem manifests itself most 
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directly in the competition for funds in the 
credit market, where the growing deficits 
must be financed. 

Deficits are the evidence of the deeper 
problem of growth of the public sector. 
When purchases and financial claims of gov¬ 
ernment increase relative to Gross National 
Product (GNP), it means fewer real and fi¬ 
nancial resources are available for use by 
the private sector to expand capacity and 
production. Improving access of small busi¬ 
ness to needed resources requires curtailing 
this government preemption of the coun¬ 
try’s work force, capital goods, raw materi¬ 
als, and productive capacity, as well as 
credit. Government spending “crowds out” 
the private sector’s access to these resources 
whether that spending is financed by taxes 
or borrowing. 

Ill Problems and Policies of Particular 
Interest to Small Business 

Cyclical Sensitivity 

By the very nature of their structure, re¬ 
sources, and to some extent the types of 
activities in which they participate, small 
firms tend to be highly susceptible to the 
ups and downs of overall economic activity. 
Small businesses have fewer resources than 
large businesses to survive cyclical down¬ 
turns and are more likely to fail. 

Return of economic growth, coupled with 
substantial moderation of inflation expected 
from implementation of our economic pro¬ 
gram, is therefore of particular interest to 
small business. In addition, reduction of the 
uncertainties associated with wide swings in 
Federal economic policy should result in a 
business climate more conducive to forma¬ 
tion, growth, and success of small business 
ventures. Stabilization will pay dividends 
for us all but most particularly for small 
businesses because of their greater suscepti¬ 
bility to business cycles. 

Inflation 

For the men and women who own small 
businesses, inflation is a particularly serious 
problem. It earns this distinction essentially 
by exacerbating the other problems of small 
business, such as need for capital, the cost 
and availability of investment funds, and in¬ 
creased uncertainty concerning the behav¬ 
ior of the economy and the posture of eco¬ 


nomic policies. Small businesses often are in 
competitive markets where they tend to 
have little control over the costs they must 
pay and the prices they are able to charge, 
leaving them especially vulnerable to ad¬ 
verse price movements. 

The economic program of this Adminis¬ 
tration should provide small business with 
relief from inflation in several ways. First, 
adherence to a policy of stable and limited 
monetary growth should eliminate the pri¬ 
mary engine of inflation in our economy. 
Second, the improved incentives and re¬ 
duced labor costs flowing from the reduc¬ 
tion in Federal personal income tax rates 
should result in improved labor productiv¬ 
ity, a matter of great importance to small 
businesses given their tendency to be labor 
intensive. Finally, help in controlling other 
costs of doing business will be derived from 
the elimination of unnecessary and ineffi¬ 
cient regulatory burdens. Taken together, 
therefore, our policies should reduce the 
extent of the inflation problem at the same 
time the ability of small businesses to cope 
with the inflation problem is being en¬ 
hanced. 

Interest Rates 

Interest rates are also a very serious prob¬ 
lem for small business. High interest rates 
cause severe cash flow problems which are 
particularly threatening to small businesses. 
The heightened sensitivity to high and vola¬ 
tile interest rates stems from the tendency 
of many small businesses to be undercapital¬ 
ized and/or to be facing substantial capital 
needs to finance growth. The volatility of 
interest rates associated with the higher 
levels also works a hardship by raising the 
risk associated with investment and growth. 
The cost of capital is a significant cost of 
production, and wide swings in interest 
rates are easily capable of producing ruin¬ 
ous cost structures for small businesses. 
Moreover, the deductibility of interest ex¬ 
pense is of less help to small businesses 
since they frequently generate insufficient 
income (particularly new ones just starting 
up operations) to take full advantage of the 
tax deduction. 

As stated earlier, the key to lower, steadi¬ 
er, interest rates is a consistently lower rate 
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of inflation. When the inflation rate is high, 
interest rates are pushed up directly by the 
need for an inflation premium to protect 
the real value of the loaned funds. In addi¬ 
tion, the economic instability suggested by 
the presence of high rates leads to a larger 
risk premium as well. Because interest rates 
are clearly influenced by inflation, and be¬ 
cause the rate of inflation depends heavily 
upon the growth rate of money, major im¬ 
provement is expected through our policy 
of moderate growth of money and credit. 
Short-term movements in interest rates 
may evidence little progress at first, as was 
illustrated early in the summer of 1981, but 
continued easing of inflation is evidence 
that conditions will improve as this policy is 
more firmly established. 

Access to Capital 

There are many impediments reducing 
access to adequate capital, and unfortunate¬ 
ly some of these work to the particular det¬ 
riment of small business. Saving in recent 
years has been depressed by the interaction 
of inflation and the marginal tax rates. Infla¬ 
tion pushes taxpayers into higher income 
brackets which are subject to progressively 
higher rates of taxation. The result has been 
reduced incentives to save and to work. 
Small business has suffered not only from 
the general lack of saving, but also because 
entrepreneurs have historically looked to 
family and friends to supply the equity in¬ 
vestment funds used as seed capital to form 
new businesses. When saving becomes diffi¬ 
cult, these sources are materially dimin¬ 
ished. 

Small businesses also operate under some¬ 
thing of a handicap in the competition for 
business funds. As mentioned earlier, small 
size translates into somewhat greater vul¬ 
nerability thus raising the risk associated 
with any given investment in a small busi¬ 
ness. In addition, economies of scale tend to 
preclude small business participation from 
the more impersonal mechanisms of our fi¬ 
nancial system. Registration requirements 
associated with the public issuance of stock, 
for example, can only be afforded if the cost 
is spread over a large number of shares. In 
the same vein, loans from insurance compa¬ 
nies, large banks, and other major sources 
of investment capital are rendered less eco¬ 


nomic by the costly information require¬ 
ments required by the prospective lenders. 
Access of small businesses to investment 
capital is thus frequently limited to individ¬ 
uals and small banks which have a personal 
relationship with the entrepreneur. 

Unfortunately, depressed saving rates and 
limited access are not the only problems. 
The past tendency of the Federal govern¬ 
ment to rapidly expand its claims on re¬ 
sources caused either the reduced saving 
rates when those claims were financed by 
taxation, or became a direct, competing 
claim on available saving if financed 
through deficits. That is, deficits themselves 
absorbed funds that would otherwise have 
been available for investment, making all 
access points to the flows of financial capital 
less able to meet the demands placed upon 
them by the private sector. Since small 
businesses have had relatively few access 
points, their hardship has been particularly 
acute. 

The most fundamental policy to improve 
small business access to capital is the reduc¬ 
tion of the governmental claims on re¬ 
sources expressed in the drive to curtail 
government spending. Spending restraint is 
the key element since either high taxes or 
borrowing would reduce the resources 
available to the private sector for invest¬ 
ment and growth. 

Understanding the implications of the 
deficits projected for the next few years, 
however, is somewhat more complex. The 
deficit alone does not determine the 
amount of crowding out taking place in the 
financial market. What matters is the rela¬ 
tionship between the deficit and the supply 
of savings needed to finance it. The first 
thing to note, therefore, is that the recently 
enacted tax reductions and the new higher 
Keogh Plan and IRA allowances will pro¬ 
vide a powerful stimulus to saving. Business 
tax reductions for 1982, for example, will 
increase business saving; this is money that 
business will not need to borrow from fi¬ 
nancial markets. Personal tax reductions 
should promote substantial reallocation of 
income from consumption to saving, in ad¬ 
dition to the normal saving increase from 
income growth alone. Year-over-year, there 
should be an increase in total private saving 
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from 1981 levels in excess of 60 billion dol¬ 
lars. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act will im¬ 
prove small business access to capital in 
other ways as well. For example, the 
amount of earnings which may be retained 
in closely held corporations without being 
penalized by the accumulated earnings tax 
has been increased from $150,000 to 
$250,000. The change makes it possible for 
the men and women who own small firms 
to accumulate a larger amount of invest¬ 
ment capital without incurring an accumu¬ 
lated earnings tax. Another feature of 
ERTA is an increase in the maximum 
number of shareholders in Subchapter S 
corporations from 15 to 25 plus allowance 
of certain kinds of trusts to be treated as 
shareholders in such corporations. The pro¬ 
visions strengthen the attractiveness and 
utility of the Subchapter S provisions. 

Still, the pressing need among many busi¬ 
nesses is for equity capital, not debt. Repay¬ 
ment burdens of large loans, regardless of 
whether government or private in origin, 
inhibit the growth and formation of new 
businesses, especially those owned by 
women and minorities. 

We recognize the need that small busi¬ 
ness has for new mechanisms of construc¬ 
tive finance. We also recognize that some of 
the mechanisms available, such as partici¬ 
pating debentures, may require accommo¬ 
dative tax changes if they are to be effec¬ 
tive. 

Federal economic and financial policy 
plays a crucial role in small business viabil¬ 
ity. Thus, it is important that Federal de¬ 
partments involved in these areas be con¬ 
sistently sensitive to small business needs. I 
am directing the Commissioner of the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Service to include repre¬ 
sentatives of small business in advisory 
groups which review administration of the 
tax system. 

Changes in Federal policy affecting finan¬ 
cial institutions will also take into account 
the impact on small business needs. The 
trend of Federal financial reform move¬ 
ments has been toward providing a broader 
array of sophisticated financial services 
from strengthened and modernized institu¬ 
tions of all types in a competitive and cost 
minimizing market. These reforms should 


continue to insure further gains in services 
for depositors and borrowers of all sizes, at 
lowest possible cost, throughout the country 
as well as in financial centers. The result 
may well be the creation of important new 
access points for small business to the flows 
of investment capital. 

Tax Incentives 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act seeks to 
provide incentives to increase asset pur¬ 
chases as well as to encourage employment 
growth. Small business has less than one- 
fourth of total business assets, but employs 
over one-half of the work force. Asset-based 
tax incentives will provide some direct eco¬ 
nomic stimulation to small business. 

As noted earlier, general reductions in 
the marginal personal income tax rates and 
tax indexing will be beneficial for small 
businesses. Since most small firms are labor 
intensive, their cost structures should bene¬ 
fit as the impact of the tax reduction helps 
restrain increases in labor costs. By reduc¬ 
ing, if not eliminating, bracket creep, index¬ 
ing will also moderate employee wage de¬ 
mands. Improvements in wage cost pres¬ 
sures will be realized by big businesses as 
well, but the labor intensive character of 
small businesses means this provision will 
be even more important in their case. 

Small business will also benefit from the 
Accelerated Cost Recovery System included 
in ERTA. The direct share of this benefit 
going into small business, while important, 
may be relatively small since these firms 
use less depreciable property per dollar of 
sales. On the other hand, to the extent 
small businesses are suppliers to large capi¬ 
tal intensive firms (and in many cases are 
producers of depreciable assets themselves), 
the capital investment favoring provisions 
of ERTA should improve the market and 
profit positions of major parts of the small 
business sector, e.g. firms in the construc¬ 
tion industry. 

Within ERTA there is also an extensive 
list of special provisions targeted specifically 
to small business. Small businesses will 
benefit from the lower tax rates on the two 
lowest income brackets, the simplification 
of LIFO inventory accounting, the in¬ 
creased allowance for accumulated earn- 
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ings, more liberal treatment of stock option 
plans, the liberalization of Subchapter S 
provisions, expanded expensing of deprecia¬ 
ble assets, the larger allowance for the in¬ 
vestment tax credit on used property, and 
the expanded funding allowances on Keogh 
plans and IRAs. And family-owned and 
closely held small business owners are as¬ 
sured of continuity of ownership through 
the liberalized estate and gift tax laws. The 
aggregate amounts of the tax relief afforded 
by these tax provisions can involve signifi¬ 
cant reductions in marginal tax rates and 
thus provide powerful incentives for growth 
and development. 

Regulation 

Major increases in business regulation 
began during the last decade. The Occupa¬ 
tional Safety and Health Act, the National 
Environmental Protection Act, the Employ¬ 
ee Retirement Income Security Act, and 
others, have served important national ob¬ 
jectives but have also introduced distortions 
in the operations of the free market, imped¬ 
ed competition, and increased costs of the 
regulated businesses. Most of these regula¬ 
tions have stipulated the same compliance 
requirements for small business as for large 
corporations. The relative burden is much 
greater, however, because compliance costs 
cannot be spread out over larger quantities 
of output. In short, small business has found 
itself at a competitive disadvantage because 
of the existence of efficiencies of scale in 
regulatory compliance. 

The problem is a particularly difficult 
one. On the one hand, regulations frequent¬ 
ly address important social objectives which 
cannot be dismissed lightly. On the other 
hand, their application to small business is 
frequently of only marginal importance to 
the social objectives involved, or they are 
applied in ways which are inappropriate in 
a small business context. 

Nevertheless, difficult as the job may be, 
this Administration is committed to a major 
effort in regulatory reform. The problem 
has been approached with a two-pronged 
effort: regulatory relief and use of regula¬ 
tory flexibility. So far regulatory relief has 
been the major policy tool. During this first 
year, regulatory relief has been actively 
pursued in every regulatory agency and the 


number of new regulations issued has been 
significantly reduced. 

The Presidential Task Force on Regula¬ 
tory Relief has announced a number of ex¬ 
isting regulations for in-depth Federal 
agency review which are considered by 
small businesses to be most onerous. Agen¬ 
cies will be expected, following their 
review, to propose changes in these regula¬ 
tions in order to lessen the regulatory 
burden on America’s small businesses. It 
also is timely to accelerate the review of all 
existing regulations imposed on the business 
sector to determine whether maximum 
flexibility is being provided to accommo¬ 
date the uniqueness of small businesses. 
Legislation enacted by the last Congress, 
the Regulatory Flexibility Act, provides the 
mechanism for undertaking this effort. The 
objective will be to assure that existing reg¬ 
ulations do not unnecessarily impede 
growth and development of small business¬ 
es. At the same time, we will keep in place 
those regulations that are beneficial to soci¬ 
ety—such as health and safety in the work 
place, and a healthy environment. 

Full utilization of the provisions of the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act will be a princi¬ 
pal theme of our regulatory reform efforts 
over the next three years. I will direct each 
Federal department and agency to acceler¬ 
ate the time for completion of the review of 
existing regulations as specified in the Reg¬ 
ulatory Flexibility Act from ten to five 
years. 

Regulatory flexibility may not be ade¬ 
quate to deal with the regulatory relief ef¬ 
forts that we have already launched in the 
areas of banking and finance. It is impor¬ 
tant that the interests of small business be 
given special attention. I am directing the 
Controller of the Currency and asking the 
Chairs of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor¬ 
poration, and the Federal Reserve Board to 
follow the Regulatory Flexibility Act guide¬ 
lines for assessing the small business impact 
of their proposals for changing our financial 
institutions. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has already established an admirable record 
of proposing regulatory reform that will 
allow small business men and women to 
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meet their equity capital needs more 
cheaply and easily through the issuance of 
equity securities. I encourage them to 
continue their activities. 

In summary, four economic problems 
plague small business, cyclical sensitivity, in¬ 
flation, interest rates and access to capital. 
We addressed these problems with our 
four-part Economic Recovery Program: 
Federal spending cuts, tax reforms, regula¬ 
tory relief and stable monetary policy. The 
results are beginning to show—substantial 
decline in inflation, a start toward long¬ 
term decline in interest rates and increases 
in savings to expand the supply of capital. 
This is not the time to deviate from our 
program. We are breaking the back of stag¬ 
flation. We have a solid economic program 
and we reject pleas for “quick fixes” like 
those used in the past. Our program will 
pull us out of this slump and put us on the 
road to prosperity and stable growth by the 
latter half of this year. 

Antitrust 

Small businesses rely upon the free func¬ 
tioning of markets to compete and prosper. 
Our antitrust laws—the Sherman and Clay¬ 
ton Acts—protect the competitive markets 
upon which our free enterprise system is 
based. The ability of our economy to 
remain free of illegal and anticompetitive 
practices is properly a major concern of 
small business. 

Frequently, levels of concentration are 
considered an inverse barometer of the 
health of competition and the small busi¬ 
ness community. The concentration prob- 
lem, however, may be somewhat less than 
meets the eye. One type of concentration, 
aggregate concentration (the extent to 
which productive assets, across all indus¬ 
tries, are held by a limited number of firms 
of large size), has not been adequately doc¬ 
umented because the statistics are less than 
perfect reflections of the exercise of control 
over establishments across industrial group¬ 
ings. 

Another type of concentration, market, or 
industrial, concentration (the extent to 
which total sales of a particular industry are 
concentrated in several or a few producers), 
may occur naturally where producers find 
economies of scale in production, distribu¬ 


tion or marketing. History also reveals that 
market concentration has waxed and waned 
in many industries depending upon devel¬ 
opments in technology. 

There are numerous weaknesses in the 
statistics bearing on the concentration ques- 
tion. For one thing, they vary tremendously 
from industry to industry,- the service sector 
is highly unconcentrated but growing, while 
the manufacturing sector is more concen¬ 
trated and shrinking (as a share of GNP). 
Generalizations about market power are 
therefore quite difficult. Existing statistics 
on concentration ratios also tend to focus on 
manufacturing, ignoring the service, con¬ 
struction, and other sectors where small 
businesses predominate. 

At the theoretical level it is also legiti- 
mate to question whether concentration 
ratios are, in fact, reasonable indicators of 
the degree of market power being wielded 
by the participants. Market power is, after 
all, determined by the availability of accept¬ 
able substitutes, barriers to entry, and the 
practical geographic limits of the market 
area. The sole dry-cleaner in a small remote 
town, for example, could conceivably excer- 
cise more market power than a major auto 
manufacturer facing international competi¬ 
tion. In the final analysis then, it must be 
recognized that concentration ratios tell us 
very little about the competitiveness of the 
markets within which small businesses oper¬ 
ate. 

Antitrust policy in general, and particu¬ 
larly merger policy, is the specific context 
in which the Federal government protects 
the economy from illegal combinations of 
market power. The interests of small busi¬ 
ness are best served by an economically 
sensible and clearly stated merger policy 
that carefully examines each specific trans¬ 
action, and inhibits those transactions that 
clearly threaten to restrain competition. 
The Attorney General will vigorously pros¬ 
ecute anticompetitive behavior—including, 
where appropriate, the use of criminal sanc¬ 
tions—to protect competition and eliminate 
artificial barriers to entry. To the extent 
that Federal antitrust enforcement can in¬ 
fluence competition, this Administration 
will use its enforcement powers consistently 
and without hesitation. 
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This Administration also recognizes that 
there is a variety of economic and govern¬ 
mental factors which contribute to the com¬ 
petitive capability of small business and per¬ 
haps influence the levels of concentration 
observed in the economy. Tax, regulatory, 
and fiscal policies appear particularly criti¬ 
cal, and are areas over which the Federal 
government has major influence. Our pri¬ 
mary mission in restoring a healthy econo¬ 
my and the premium for hard work and 
entrepreneurship, is to ensure that the un¬ 
concentrated small business sectors can 
continue to grow. 

Research and Development, and Innovation 

Innovation by independent, small firms is 
central to a natural reduction of industrial 
concentration. The Federal government is 
the largest single purchaser of industrial re¬ 
search and development in our economy. 
Until recently, government purchased more 
research and development than all other 
buyers combined. 

In its pursuit of efficiency in research and 
development procurement, the government 
has gradually concentrated its purchases in 
larger firms and universities. As govem- 
ment budgets have become tighter, pro¬ 
curement officers have found it more im¬ 
mediately efficient to spend research and 
development funds in fewer large contracts 
rather than many small contracts. At a 
minimum, we need to assure that the inter¬ 
nal efficiency achieved by such procure¬ 
ment practices are justified since the con¬ 
tinuation of these practices will inevitably 
lead to increasing market concentration, at 
least among suppliers of contract research 
and development. Last fall, I indicated my 
support for Senate Bill 881, the Small Busi¬ 
ness Innovation Research Act, as it was 
passed by the Senate. I call upon Congress 
to pass this Bill for my signature this year. 

For small business firms, cash availability 
is a serious limitation on the amount of re¬ 
search and development they can under¬ 
take* The Economic Recovery Tax Act pro¬ 
vides an incentive for research and experi¬ 
mentation by allowing a 25 percent tax 
credit for certain research and experimen¬ 
tation expenditures in excess of a three-year 
moving average base period. The credit will 
be in addition to the immediate expensing 


or 60 month amortization of research and 
experimentation expenditures permitted 
under present law. Thus, small businesses’ 
ability to finance their own programs 
should be materially improved. 

I have also requested the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral to examine antitrust laws to ensure that 
they do not interfere with the ability of 
patent and copyright holders, including 
those in the small business sector, to reap 
the proper rewards for their innovative 
contributions. 

Federal Procurement 

The phrase “industrial policy” has come 
to mean some form of elaborate industrial 
planning. But our industrial policy is one of 
establishing and maintaining competitive 
markets. We remain convinced that this 
policy will encourage and support the 
viable small business sector of our economy. 
Consistent with this philosophy, the Admin¬ 
istration is taking steps to encourage com¬ 
petition in the Federal sector. 

Government Policy of Not Competing 
with Private Industry 

The Administration has made a major 
priority the policy of withdrawing wherever 
possible from competition with private in¬ 
dustry in providing goods and services to be 
used by the Federal Government. Activities 
of all departments and agencies are being 
examined to see which can be converted to 
the private sector. For instance, in a review 
of 440 activities conducted by military de¬ 
partments, it was found that 264 of these, 
or 60 percent, could be turned over to pri- 
vate enterprise. As these and other require- 
ments are filled by the private sector rather 
than government itself, a principal benefici¬ 
ary will be small business. 

Prompt Payment on Government 
Contracts 

The Administration is taking action to 
ensure that payments are made promptly to 
Federal contractors. Small business contrac¬ 
ted are least able to wait for payment and 
will gain the most from prompt payments 
by the government. Accordingly, we have 
directed that all government contracts con¬ 
tain clear and specific instructions as to the 
procedure to be followed to obtain prompt 
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payment. Further, contracts must now state 
precisely when the contractor can expect to 
be paid. Additionally, one of the criteria we 
will be using to evaluate Federal employees 
whq are involved in the payment process 
will be their performance in paying govern¬ 
ment vendors promptly. Again, the Admin¬ 
istration strongly believes that Federal con¬ 
tract payments should be made on time. 
Also, we agree with the basic concept of 
authorizing through law the payment of 
penalty interest when the government un¬ 
reasonably delays payment of a bill. 

Export 

Export trade plays a vital role in our 
economy. In part, it brings social benefits of 
our society’s technology to other nations of 
the world and it also benefits our people 
with increased employment and returns to 
investment and helps pay for our imports. 
Unfortunately, small business has not par¬ 
ticipated in this activity to the fullest possi¬ 
ble extent. Thus, our existing foreign trade 
promotion efforts must be more conscien¬ 
tiously targeted to small businesses, to assist 
them in access to foreign markets. I am 
directing the Department of Commerce in 
cooperation with the Small Business Admin¬ 
istration to emphasize programs that en¬ 
courage export promotion among small 
businesses. 

Equal Business Opportunity 

This Administration is committed to pur¬ 
suing unrestricted access for all business 
persons to all segments of the economy. 
Clearly, women and minority community 
members represent the largest underuti¬ 
lized resource of economic activity in our 
nation today. We are committed to unleash¬ 
ing this potential by removing barriers to 
their participation in business ownership. 

Capital availability for women and 
minority entrepreneurs continues to be a 
significant problem. This problem is being 
addressed at least partially by the Federal 
Trade Commission’s recent actions to 
strengthen enforcement of the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act. 

Success of minority and women-owned 
business is dependent upon access to 
resources and knowledge of business man¬ 
agement methods. The government has tra¬ 


ditionally assisted minority and women 
business owners with management and 
technical assistance to help overcome social 
and prejudicial barriers. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
minority business assistance programs, we 
have increased the program levels for SBA’s 
Minority Small Business program and the 
Commerce Department’s Minority Business 
Development Agency for fiscal year 1982 as 
compared to fiscal year 1981. In addition, 
we are proposing to Congress that these 
program levels be maintained in fiscal years 
1983 and 1984. This includes activities such 
as financing for Minority Enterprise Small 
Business Investment Companies (MESBICs). 
In addition, the SBA will direct a larger 
portion of its guaranteed loans toward 
minority business owners. 

We intend to expand the level of services 
delivered to the minority business commu¬ 
nity by improving the quality and effective¬ 
ness of service. To accomplish this, the 
Cabinet Council on Commerce and Trade is 
reviewing all government assistance pro¬ 
grams for minority business to determine 
how they can be made more efficient and 
effective. 

This Administration is dedicated to the 
systematic elimination of regulatory and 
procedural barriers which have unfairly 
precluded women from receiving equal 
treatment from Federal activities, including 
those activities affecting the opportunities 
of women in business. The Attorney Gener¬ 
al is systematically reviewing Federal laws 
and regulations in order to identify gender- 
based discrimination. He shall, on a quarter¬ 
ly basis, report his findings to me through 
the Cabinet Council on Human Resources. 
The Task Force on Legal Equity for 
Women, which I created recently by Execu¬ 
tive Order, will then be responsible for im¬ 
plementing changes ordered by me. 

In addition, we will ensure that the 
Women’s Business Enterprise program in 
the Small Business Administration remains 
an effective and vital force advocating on 
behalf of present and potential women busi¬ 
ness owners. Also, the SBA’s Office of 
Women’s Business Enterprise will empha¬ 
size equal credit opportunity for women 
business owners. 
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Small Business Data Base 
Finally, it is apparent that the small busi¬ 
ness sector remains poorly documented in 
statistical data. Existing Federal data de¬ 
rived from administrative records and data 
collection agencies are simply not adequate 
for policy analysis and decision making. Yet, 
we are committed to reducing the paper¬ 
work burden of small businesses and there¬ 
fore reject any proposal to add data collec¬ 
tion mechanisms to those currently in exist¬ 
ence. At the same time, existing Federal 
data may be better organized and coordi¬ 
nated among agencies to help build a data 
base more suitable for small business policy 
making. To this end, the proposal for Fed¬ 
eral agencies to compile statistics on busi¬ 
ness size on a comparable basis will en¬ 
hance analyses of the small business sector. 
We are planning for agencies to provide 
business size data on this uniform basis. 
Analysis of the small business sector would 
also be furthered by sharing of selected 
data among statistical agencies, and we are 
examining ways of accomplishing this 
within the constraints of privacy and confi¬ 
dentiality requirements. 

SBA’s data base, which is drawn from 
commercially available data, places no addi¬ 
tional paperwork burden upon small busi¬ 
ness, allows maintenance of confidentiality 
commitments to small business, and pro¬ 
vides policy relevant data. Thus, this data 
base must be continued and we have given 
it priority in our 1983 budget proposals. I 
am asking the Congress to enact my budget 
proposal for SBA’s small business data base. 
Also, I am requesting the SBA to increase 
the resources allocated to this work and to 
include minority and women-owned busi¬ 
ness data within its data base. 

IV. Summary and Conclusions 

In conclusion, the importance of the 
small business sector cannot and should not 
be ignored. For me, small business is the 
heart and soul of our free enterprise 
system. The small business sector has 
played, and continues to play, an important 
part in providing innovative drive and em¬ 


ployment growth in the American econo¬ 
my. To help small business realize its full 
economic potential, this Administration is 
pursuing an economic policy aimed at get¬ 
ting the American economy growing again, 
together with programs designed to assure 
unrestricted access by everyone to econom¬ 
ic resources and markets. 

The essential parts of such an economic 
program are already in place. An effective 
mechanism for achieving regulatory reform 
has already been established. A policy of 
stable, moderate, monetary restraint must 
be followed. A fiscal policy calling for budg¬ 
etary restraint coupled with important new 
tax incentives for work, saving, and invest¬ 
ment is being put into practice. Moreover, 
within the context of this four-part pro¬ 
gram, the major problems of particular in¬ 
terest to small business are being effectively 
addressed. These problems range from in¬ 
flation, high interest rates, access to capital, 
and regulation to research and develop¬ 
ment, export and equal business opportuni¬ 
ties. 

This statement and the following report 
are the first presented to Congress as ’ re¬ 
quired in Title III of Public Law 96-302. It 
has been prepared to meet both the letter 
and intent of the law and provide a com¬ 
prehensive description of the state of small 
business. It is hoped the report will estab¬ 
lish a spirit of cooperation with Congress to 
assist us in jointly pursuing economic 
growth and prosperity through our mutual 
recognition of the importance of small busi¬ 
ness in America. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 1, 1982. 

Note: The report is printed in “The State of 
Small Business: A Report of the President — 
Transmitted to the Congress March 1982, 
Together With the Annual Report on Small 
Business and Competition of the U.S. Small 
Business Administration ” (Government 
Printing Office, 365 pages). 
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Proclamation 4905—National Construction Industry Week, 1982 

March 1 9 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The construction industry is one of the 
largest sectors of the economy of this 
nation, providing jobs for five percent of 
our workforce. Over the decades, this in¬ 
dustry has played a vital role in our lives, 
helping us meet the need for more homes, 
schools, hospitals, roads, subways, factories, 
and recreation facilities. The American con¬ 
struction industry has always met the chal¬ 
lenge, supplying us with the highest quality 
craftsmanship in the world and pioneering 
countless advances in the field. 

Construction labor and management alike 
have historically taken pride in their spirit 
of rugged individualism, a spirit that has 
enabled them to overcome the adversities 
imposed upon a seasonal and cyclical indus¬ 
try. 

Because of its unique nature, however, 
the construction industry is also unusually 
affected by downturns in the economy. It is 
with pride that I salute the hearty individ¬ 
uals who persevere in the face of tough 


obstacles, and I reiterate my commitment 
to revitalize the construction industry and 
bring it back to an environment of prosper¬ 
ity. 

The Congress has, by Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 122, demonstrated its commitment by 
requesting me to designate February 28 
through March 6, 1982, as National Con¬ 
struction Industry Week. 

Now , Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 28 through 
March 6, 1982, as National Construction In¬ 
dustry Week. I call upon the people of the 
United States and all Government agencies 
to observe the week with appropriate pro¬ 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereby set 
my hand this first day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:35 a.m., March 2, 1982] 


Appointment of William F. Sittmann as Special Assistant to the 

President 

March 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint William F. Sittmann to be 
Special Assistant to the President and spe¬ 
cial assistant to Michael K. Deaver, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Before joining the President’s staff, Mr. 
Sittmann was in the Foreign Service at the 
Department of State as management ana¬ 
lyst to both the Executive Director and As¬ 
sistant Secretary for Administration. He has 
been administrative coordinator on various 
Presidential overseas trips, most recently 


the economic summits in Cancun and 
Venice. 

In addition, he has served in the Office of 
Protocol as visit officer and was responsible 
for the coordination of all official and state 
visits by foreign heads of government and 
in the Office of Security as a Special Agent 
for Dignitary Protection. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Richmond. He was bom in Decatur, Ind., 
on February 20, 1949. 
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Appointment of Virgil E. Brown as a Member of the Presidential 

Advisory Committee on Federalism 
March 1 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Virgil E. Brown to be a 
member of the Presidential Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Federalism. He would succeed J. 
Richard Conder. 

Since January 1979, Mr. Brown has been 
serving as a commissioner of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. He has been serving as presi¬ 


dent of the board of commissioners since 
November 1980. He was director of Cuya¬ 
hoga County Board of Elections in 1972- 
1979. Prior to that, he was city councilman, 
ward 25, in 1967-72. 

Mr. Brown is married, has two children, 
and resides in Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
born August 12, 1917. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on Natural Gas 

Decontrol 

March 1, 1982 


The President announced today that he 
will not ask Congress to accelerate the cur¬ 
rent schedule of partial natural gas decon¬ 
trol at this time. After extensive consulta¬ 
tion with congressional leaders and groups 
representing producers and consumers, the 
President concluded that much-needed 


changes to the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978 would overload an already heavy legis¬ 
lative agenda. 

In making this announcement, the Presi¬ 
dent stressed that natural gas decontrol re¬ 
mains an essential component of a sound 
energy policy. 


Remarks at a Rally for Senator Malcolm Wallop in Cheyenne, 

Wyoming 

March 2, 1982 


Mr. Mayor, officials and officers of your 
State government, Senator Simpson, Con¬ 
gressman Dick Cheney, my old friends Gov¬ 
ernors Hansen and Hathaway, members of 
the State legislature, Republican State 
chairman, your National Committee mem¬ 
bers, and the man that we’re here to honor 
today and to pledge our support to, Senator 
Malcolm Wallop: 

Malcolm, I thank you very much for those 
very generous and kind words. Why doesn’t 
the Washington Post write like that? 
[Laughter] 

It’s not only a great pleasure to be with 
you this afternoon, it’s something of a relief. 
Whoever said the worst place to get a per¬ 


spective on America is Washington, D.C., 
was absolutely right. 

But, you know, before I go on, I have to 
tell a little story here. As that plane was 
coming in to land and I was looking out, 
suddenly my memory went way back—and 
I mean way back. I was a sports announcer, 
Des Moines, Iowa, WHO. And one day I 
received an offer of a contract at a studio in 
Hollywood. And so, I packed up in an old 
Nash Lafayette convertible everything that 
I owned in the world and took off in the 
morning from Des Moines. And my first 
stop that night was Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

I checked in at a hotel. I had dinner, and 
then I went to a movie. And the movie just 
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happened to be a thing called, “A Star is 
Born.” Not the remake, the first time 
they’d made it. [Laughter] And those of you 
who might have seen it remember that it 
was a picture about the horrors and the 
vicissitudes of someone trying to get started 
in Hollywood. I didn’t sleep very well that 
night. [Laughter] I almost turned around 
and went back the other way. 

But to get back to the subject at hand. 
You know you don’t have to spend much 
time in Washington to appreciate the pro¬ 
phetic vision of the man who designed all 
the streets there. They go in circles. 
[Laughter] 

I’ve been looking forward to coming 
home to the great American West. While 
Washington, as usual, seems paralyzed by 
handwringers, the people here are filled 
with just what Malcolm was talking about— 
frontier spirit. And I’m still sure that the 
future is ours to shape. 

Your senior Senator, Malcolm Wallop, 
embodies that Wyoming courage and opti¬ 
mism in the United States Senate. He’s 
working hard to restore incentive and pro¬ 
ductivity to our economy and accountability 
to our system of government. He sounds 
the Wyoming call for fiscal responsibility 
loud and clear in Washington. But the eco¬ 
nomic mess that we’re in has been piling up 
for decades, and it’s going to take some 
time to straighten out. That’s why the 
people of Wyoming and all Americans need 
Malcolm Wallop’s service and dedication for 
another term in the United States Senate. 

I have a message for the pessimists on the 
Potomac: The rest of the country still be¬ 
lieves in America and in tomorrow. Togeth¬ 
er we’ll get control of this economy, 
strengthen our defenses, and restore health 
to our nation. And we’ll do it by returning 
our economy and our government to the 
American people. With the help of leaders 
like Malcolm Wallop, Alan Simpson, and 
Dick Cheney, well guide our country out of 
this dark tunnel of recession and decline. 
But we must stick to our course—a difficult 
but straight road to recovery. 

Incidentally, just a moment ago in the 
other room before we came in, attention 
was called to the fact that of all the total 
State delegations in the Congress in Wash¬ 
ington, none has a higher record of support 


of what we’ve been trying to accomplish 
than the delegation that sits before you 
here today. 

Those who would have us return to the 
failed policies of yesterday, offering only 
the equivocating and uncertain leadership 
that got us into this mess, would take us 
once again down a garden path that’s laid 
out like the traffic circles of Washington: 
We would continue going around and 
around getting nowhere, constantly in 
motion yet neither coming nor going. This 
nation has turned away from the dizzying 
years of tax and spend and tax and spend. 
We will not go back. 

Some of the same people who ran this 
country for the last 20 years—who pushed 
us to the brink of economic disaster—now 
want to steal your tax cut before you even 
get it. And let me point out that the so- 
called tax cut, historic as it is, only lessens 
the previous tax increase. The government 
is still taking in more money every year. 
Yet some say that raising your taxes more is 
the only way to balance the budget. Well, I 
don’t think they’ve gotten the message yet. 

Let’s look at the record. A fellow named 
A1 Smith used to say that. Under past lead¬ 
ership in Washington, our taxes went up 
more than 200 percent in the last 10 years, 
and in the last 10 years we ran up a string 
of gigantic deficits. We don’t have a budget 
deficit because we don’t tax enough; we 
have a budget deficit because we spend too 
much. 

You know, the people that are complain¬ 
ing the loudest because now, yes, this reces¬ 
sion which came upon us and was coming 
upon us for the last several years has in¬ 
creased what even our conservative esti¬ 
mates of the deficit was going to be, be¬ 
cause every time you add 1 percent to the 
unemployment rolls, you add 25 to 27 bil¬ 
lion dollars to the deficit. And yet, I don’t 
recall any of them in those past years, when 
they were in control of both Houses of the 
Congress, ever protesting much about defi¬ 
cits. It seems to me that I remember 
hearing them say, “Oh, we don’t have to 
worry about the national debt. We owe it to 
ourselves.” And I remember them saying, 
“A little inflation each year is good for us. It 
maintains prosperity.” Well, listening to the 
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born-again budget 4xilaiieer>» moan ah<nit 
deficits now k kind of like hearing a 
mugger in Central Park complain about 
crime in the streets. [Umghter] I don't be¬ 
lieve that 1 was sent to Washington to raise 
your taxes*, ami neither was tin* new major » 
tty in the United States Semite. 

Others say the way to balance the budget 
is to cut back on defense. But the very 
survival of our nation requires that we go 
forward with the defense spending pro¬ 
gram, And one* of the reasons we must go 
forward can he seen in these young people 
that fin so happy are here today. It is not 
because we envision someday sacrificing 
them on a battlefield. We want that defense 
so that someday a generation of young 
Americans or in no future day will ever 
have to go and do that anyplace in the 
world. 

The rate at which the Soviet Union is 
increasing its capabilities leaves us still a 

number of years before well even begin to 
close the gap. Now* this is one subject on 
w hich the man holding the job that I now 
hold is practically the* only one who has all 
the facts with regard to our national 
security. And 1 tell you we dare not reduce 
our defense budget 

The bulk of our increase is not going for 
fancy new planes or elaborate weapons sys¬ 
tems, Most of that money is going for basic 
essentials now in dangerously short supply. 
If$ going for manpower, maintenance, and 
readiness. If we eliminated all the major 
weapons systems, all the programs that are 
scheduled in the present budget, it would 
only reduce next year’s deficit by $61 bil¬ 
lion In an economy that will be $3 trillion. I 
don't think Americans want their American 
forces held together with chewing gum and 
baling wire, unable to move for want of 
spare parts. 

We must not resign ourselves to life as a 
second-rate power, tempting aggression 
with our weakness. America has never gone 
to war because it was too strong. We must 
rebuild our defenses and secure our free¬ 
dom so that once again America will be 
second to none in the world. If s my duty as 
President, and the responsibility of us all as 
United States citizens, to keep this country 
strong enough to remain free and at peace. 

We have submitted to the Congress a 


budget that will miner deficits. rebuild mtr 
defenses, and begin to centre! the runaway 
costs of so main til out Federal psegrums. 
We Ye open to suggestions and alternatives 
from the Congress, We welcome ideas tor 
spending even loss. Hut as the volume of 
voices rises in debate, there's one thing 1 
want to make very plain; My eumimtment 
to cutting taxes and rebuilding our defenses 
is every bit as strong Onlay as it was tin* day 
I Umk office. There wilt be no retreat in 
those areas, 

America today is at a turning point. For 
too long weVe been stalled m lusters, re- 
pealing mistakes of yesterday because our 
leaders have been afraid to share a new 
tomorrow. But our people are reads Our 
people know that they ran solve any proto 
leim that no challenge is too great TheUrc 
fed up with promises and platitudes 
They Ye calling for the government to base 
faith in the* governed. 

You know* when I was in that other hme 
ness* 1 used to say about some Hollywood 
producers that they didn't really have faith 
in the intelligence of the American people, 
Well* that can be said of many in Washtmc 
ton today. Faith in the American people*- 
one of the most inspiring things that hap 
pens to me is the mail that 1 get. A letter 
from a blind veteran, World War II* lost his 
sight 37 years ago in Germany in combat I 
had to have his letter translated from the 
braille, He wrote to tell me that if it would 
help our country to cut his pension, cut his 
pension—-the elderly gentleman, quite el¬ 
derly, who sent me his entire monthly 
social security cheek ami asked that if I*»* 
used to help retire the* debt And a young 
man—this was last year when we were still 
trying for the tax cuts and for our first cuts 
in the budget—a young man who wrote to 
tell me that he*d been going to college im 
one of the Federal loans, college loans, and 
he said, “But IYn going lay out a year and 
work and earn the money to go hack the 
next year, so that I won’t be a burden on 
our country any longer.” 

And then just yesterday a picket of tet¬ 
ters aU came in one little bundle, each 
letter from a little girl, and each little girl— 
they live in Tennessee—writing to tell me 
how much they lew America, how beatitk 
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ful America is, how much they can see the 
opportunities that lie before them. Every 
one of the little girls is a refugee from the 
Communist invasion of Laos. They’re chil¬ 
dren of the boat people that came here for 
sanctuary—and now telling us how much 
they love this country. 

Unshakable faith in the American people 
is at the heart of our program for economic 
recovery and our proposal to return power 
and resources to the levels of government 
closest to the people. The principle is the 
same. There’s no one in Washington who 
should enjoy an open season spending your 
hard-earned money. And there’s no one in 
Washington with a comer on the compas¬ 
sion and wisdom that it takes to run this 
city or this State. 

In the last 2 weeks mayors, city council- 
men, legislators, and Governors from both 
parties, county officials have applauded our 
overall proposal to strengthen the partner¬ 
ship between the levels of government. 
Americans by a 2-to-l majority favor more 
power closer to home. I think it’s time we 
listened to the millions of voices west of 
Washington. 

It’s time we tapped the well of human 
spirit that runs so deep in our land. We’ll 
find more than the strength of numbers 
and the strength of resources. We’ll find the 
strength of individual courage, know-how, 
and love of country. 

I believe the American people are with 
us in our cause. We can’t make things right 
overnight, but we will make them right. 


I’m asking you, as I’m asking all Americans 
in these long months of decision, to stay 
with us as we hold to this new path. 

You and your forebears, as Malcolm said, 
tamed a wild frontier. And, believe it or 
not, you did it without an area redevelop¬ 
ment program or urban renewal. [Laugh¬ 
ter] So now, load up the musket and help us 
conquer this wild growth and centralization 
of power which threatens all that we’ve cre¬ 
ated. 

I’m counting on the advice and support 
of Malcolm Wallop in the months ahead 
and the years ahead as we return this coun¬ 
try to our first well-charted course. Now, 
I’m going to say that I’m sure we probably 
don’t agree on every issue. No two people 
do. But we share the overriding philosophy 
that individual freedom, individual integri¬ 
ty, and individual ingenuity made us the 
greatest country the world has ever known. 
And I know that these gentlemen you sent 
to Washington who are here with us, I 
know Malcolm and myself, we put our trust 
in God and in the American people. 

I urge you, return Malcolm to the United 
States Senate where you and I and all 
Americans need him, and together we’ll 
make America great again. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. in 
the Storey Gymnasium. 

Following his appearance at the rally, the 
President attended a fundraising reception 
forSenator Wallop at the Hitching Post Inn. 


Remarks at a Rally for Senator Harrison Schmitt in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
March 2, 1982 


Thank you very much for a most 
heartwarming welcome. You know, in 
Washington you wake up to the local news 
there, and you’re not always as enthused as 
you are right now. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Mayor Kinney, Re¬ 
publican State Chairman Morris, Mrs. 
Schmitt, Senator Jack Schmitt, I came to 


Albuquerque today to tell you something 
that I now realize is absolutely unnecessary 
to tell you, and that was how lucky you are 
to have a Senator like Jack Schmitt. You 
already know that. And you re lucky that, 
among other things, he’s a geologist, be¬ 
cause let me tell you, Washington has more 
than a few people with heads that only a 
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rockhound can handle. [Laughter] 

For 6 years now Jack has been chipping 
away at the petrified attitudes that have 
characterized Washington for decades. And 
now this year with a Republican administra¬ 
tion and a new Republican majority in the 
Senate, he’s had some help. 

As chairman of the Appropriations Sub¬ 
committee on Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, he played an in¬ 
strumental role in enacting last year’s 
budget cuts. They were, incidentally, the 
biggest cuts that have ever been made in 
the history of this country. And let me say 
he handled those budget cuts with as much 
skill and precision as he flew the spacecraft 
that took him to the Moon. He was careful, 
and he did no harm to the programs that 
genuinely serve the needy or provided 
sound education value to our children. 

You know, right now, because of some 
changes that we’re making with regard to 
the Department of Education, there seems 
to be spreading in a kind of a wave among 
some people that—well, we’re trying to do 
away with or lower educational quality. Not 
so. There are those in Washington who, 
ever since they turned to Federal aid to 
education, intended Federal control of edu¬ 
cation, and that interference by the Federal 
Government has hurt the quality of educa¬ 
tion from coast to coast in this country. 

The Congress is now beginning to study 
the administration’s 1983 budget proposal, 
and this proposal provides a solid frame¬ 
work for congressional consideration. 
You’ve been hearing a lot about so-called 
alternatives to the budget that we’ve pre¬ 
sented. Well, many of these are not genuine 
budget alternatives at all, but political docu¬ 
ments designed for saving certain legisla¬ 
tors’ political hides rather than saving the 
economy. 

This administration is willing to consider 
any comprehensive program as long as it 
does not compromise the fundamentals of 
our tax cut program. The American people 
have been promised tax relief. Last year the 
Congress passed tax relief, and as long as I 
have any say in the matter, no one’s going 
to take it away from us. 

It is true that we’ve only had the first 
installment and a small one that hardly 
made a dent in the built-in tax increases 


which we had inherited. But the next in¬ 
stallment will come in July 1st, and then 
there will be a further one in the following 
year. Incentive must be returned to those 
who work and save and invest. 

And if I may echo and add to something 
that Senator Schmitt said up here a 
moment ago, there’s another bottom-line 
requirement, we cannot afford to compro¬ 
mise our national defense needs. Senator 
Schmitt has worked for a stronger defense. 
He has read the studies. He knows that our 
relative military imbalance with the Soviets 
will be at its worst—in spite of our buildup, 
it will be at its lowest point by the mid¬ 
eighties. He’s familiar with the horror sto¬ 
ries of recent years—fighter planes that 
couldn’t fly because they didn’t have the 
spare parts, Navy ships that couldn’t leave 
port, a Rapid Deployment Force that was 
neither rapid nor deployable and not much 
of a force. He knows that a major conflict 
involving the United States could occur 
without adequate time to upgrade United 
States force readiness. 

For years, he has advocated substantial 
increases in the defense budget, and this 
administration agrees wholeheartedly. An 
increase is essential. Defense has been 
starved for years. And yet it is not true, as 
some charge, that we’re splurging extrava¬ 
gantly on unnecessary defense spending 
while we are neglecting our other Federal 
responsibilities. 

In 1962 President Kennedy’s budget, to 
give you something to judge this by, called 
for defense spending that amounted to 44 
percent, almost half of the national budget. 
Even with our increases, defense spending 
this year will only be 29 percent of the 
overall budget. That’s right halfway be¬ 
tween one-fourth and one-third of the 
budget. 

Now, to those who say there must be an 
alternative to our increased military budget, 
I agree. What they say is absolutely true, 
there is an alternative to a larger defense 
budget. It is a larger and increased possibil¬ 
ity of war. 

These young people who are here today, 
there isn’t any one of us who is anticipating 
the day or thinking in terms that they 
should some day be called upon to bleed 
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their lives into some battlefield somewhere 
in the world as other young people have 
before them. No, if we have the proper 
defensive strength, no young Americans 
will have to bleed their lives into a battle¬ 
field. A cutback in defense would be a cut¬ 
back in our chance of peace and security. 

As much as I detest the idea of deficits, as 
President I must accept a large deficit if 
that is what it takes to buy peace for the 
rest of this century and beyond. With every 
improvement in our military readiness that 
we make today, were saving the life of 
some young American who’ll be serving our 
country tomorrow. 

As you well know, Senator Schmitt is one 
of the very few men on this Earth who has 
walked on the Moon. It must be quite a 
sight up there, looking back on this beauti¬ 
ful blue planet hanging in the void. I would 
think that seeing the Earth from a quarter 
of a million miles away must change a man 
forever. He must look at everything ever 
after from a different perspective, a larger 
perspective. And I think Jack Schmitt has 
brought that perspective to the Senate. 

Being a scientist, Jack has that analytical, 
independent mind. When the facts support 
our case, he’ll support the administration. 
When the facts don’t support us to Jack’s 
satisfaction, well, he can be as stubborn as 
those burros the prospectors use to lead 
around New Mexico’s mountains. [Laugh¬ 
ter] And I mean that in the friendliest of 
spirits. [Laughter] 

You know, when I was much younger, I 
heard about a prospector that came down 
out of those mountains, and when he ar¬ 
rived in civilization and announced that he 
had been up there for 40 years hunting 
gold—said he’d been there—that’s what he 
was, a prospector—he’d been up there for 
40 years. And the fellow he was saying this 
to said, “You mean you’re been up there in 
the mountains for 40 years looking for 
gold?” And he says, “No. I was only looking 
for gold 1 year. The other 39 I was looking 
for my burro.” [Laughter] 

That illustrates a certain independence 
there. But whether Jack agrees with us or 
not, he always listens—or we always listen 
to what he has to say, because we know 
that he speaks for New Mexico and her citi¬ 
zens and for this country. 


I came here to deliver a message. The 
message is that Congress needs Jack 
Schmitt in the Senate. The administration— 
my administration needs Jack Schmitt in 
the Senate. And if I may be presumptuous 
enough to speak for you here today, New 
Mexico needs Jack Schmitt in the Senate. 

Let me just say one or two more words. 
Jack told you about some of the figures and 
some of the changes that have occurred in 
this last year with regard to interest rates, 
with regard to the rate of inflation. 

You know, it’s sometimes easy for us to 
forget in Washington as we look at inflation 
coming down, that out here people are per¬ 
haps not so prone to notice that, because it 
is still inflation. So, they go to the store. 
They’re not particularly interested in the 
rate of inflation. They only know that the 
price this year is higher than the price was 
a year ago. And all we can try to say is, yes, 
but it’s not as much higher as it was getting 
to be a year ago. But the aim and the goal 
that we’re all dedicated to in this adminis¬ 
tration and in that majority in the Senate 
that we have, we’re dedicated to the day 
when you’re going to go into the store and 
say, “The price is lower than it was when I 
was in here last.” 

We’re faced with, yes, a large deficit— 
larger than we had anticipated because of 
the recession that has hit this country. How 
does such a figure change? Well, when you 
add 1 percent to the unemployment rate in 
this country, you add 25 to 27 billion dollars 
to the deficit, and we’re in a recession. We 
think that we’re going to turn the corner in 
that recession in the coming months. Things 
are going to be different. 

But today, with this being an election 
year, there are people on the opposite side 
of a Jack Schmitt who are going to make a 
great issue about this deficit. I would ask 
you to remember only one thing: Remem¬ 
ber, they are the same people who for over 
the last 40 years have told us the national 
debt isn’t important; we owe it to ourselves. 
They are the same ones that have piled up 
deficits, except once in the last 25 years. 
They’ve had deficits every year but that 
one, and they never mentioned them, they 
didn’t seem to be bothered too much by 
them. Suddenly now the deficit is the all- 
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important issue of the coming election. 
Well, we hate deficits too. We hated them 
all of the time they were piling them up. 
We’re going to whittle at these deficits until 
we’re down to government spending within 
its means. 

And I just finished saying to some people 
over in Cheyenne, we don’t have deficits 
because of our tax cuts. We have deficits 
because the government is spending too 
much, and we’re going to change that. 

So all I ask of you—you’ve applauded all 
these things that I’ve said we’re going to 


do. We’ll do them a lot easier and a lot 
better if you send him back to Washington 
for another 6 years. We’d like to have him. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:29 p.m. in 
the Kiva Auditorium at the Albuquerque 
Convention Center. 

Following his appearance at the rally, the 
President attended a fundraising reception 
for Senator Schmitt in the A coma Room at 
the convention center. 


Nomination of Thomas A. Bolan To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 


March 2, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Thomas A. Bolan to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 
He would succeed Richard R. Swann. 

Since 1972 Mr. Bolan has been counsel to 
the law firm of Saxe, Bacon and Bolan in 


New York City. He joined the firm, then 
Saxe, Bacon and O’Shea, in 1959 as an asso¬ 
ciate and became a partner in 1960. 

Mr. Bolan attended St. John’s University 
and Law School. He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Flushing, N.Y. He 
was born May 30, 1924. 


Memorandum Urging Support of the American National Red Cross 
March 2, 1982 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

I have just designated the month of 
March as Red Cross Month in a Presidential 
Proclamation. It is a period when we should 
reflect on the vital role the American Red 
Cross plays in this nation. We count upon 
the Red Cross for vital health and safety 
knowledge, the collection and distribution 
of blood, services to members of the Armed 
Forces, veterans and their families, and 
training our young people to undertake 
leadership responsibilities. 

There are three things we can do to help 
the Red Cross during March: 

1. Become a Red Cross volunteer 

2. Donate blood 

3. Support your Red Cross chapter’s 
membership and enrollment efforts. 


Within the Federal Government, the Red 
Cross is a part of the Combined Federal 
Campaign, but more than half of its 3,000 
chapters raise all their funds in March. All 
chapters use the month to inform the 
public of Red Cross services and to recruit 
new blood donors and volunteers. 

As President of the United States and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, I urge all civilian employees of the 
Federal Government and members of the 
Armed Forces to support this voluntary 
effort to the best of their ability. 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: The text of the memorandum was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 3. 
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Remarks at the Los Angeles County, California, Board of 
Supervisors’ Town Meeting 
March 3, 1982 


Chairman Pete Schabarum, members of 
the Los Angeles County Board of Supervi¬ 
sors, Mayor Bartlett [Bradley]: 

It’s great to be back in California. Right 
now, I really wouldn’t rather be in Philadel¬ 
phia. [Laughter] 

But it was a little more than a year ago— 
13% months to be exact—that I gathered 
with many of you at the Biltmore Bowl and 
Los Angeles City Hall to say our goodbyes. I 
must admit that I was a bit scared. But all 
of your good wishes and genuine expres¬ 
sions from the heart made me realize that I 
wouldn’t be in the Oval Office alone. And I 
want you to know how grateful I am for the 
back-home support that you’ve given me. 
Even when we disagree, I know our friend¬ 
ship remains. 

Jesse Unruh was even there to see me off 
that day. [Laughter] There was a smile on 
his face and a twinkle in his eye that made 
me wonder if he knew something I didn’t. 
[Laughter] 

Of course, I had no illusions about the 
task ahead. In the months before I left for 
Washington, America was faced with eco¬ 
nomic chaos. Inflation had been running at 
double-digit levels for 2 consecutive years 
with no relief in sight. Unemployment had 
reached almost 8 million. The savings rate 
had plummeted to the lowest among lead¬ 
ing industrial nations, and interest rates 
were going through the roof—21% percent. 
Even worse, many Americans had lost 
hope. Some of our leaders were throwing 
up their hands, claiming nothing could be 
done, that can-do optimism so characteristic 
of America was being replaced with a 
notion that our greatest days were behind 
us. 

Well, if I was apprehensive before getting 
on that plane to head east, the grassroots 
support that I’ve witnessed since has con¬ 
vinced me that not only is America not 


licked but that our spirit is alive and well. 

With the support of the people and some 
find bipartisan cooperation in the Congress, 
we’ve managed to lay a foundation that will 
bring better days to America. We targeted 
those things that had to be done to make 
lasting economic recovery possible. First on 
the list was slowing Federal growth. When I 
arrived there, Federal spending was in¬ 
creasing at an annual rate of 17 percent. 
With the help of the Congress, we’ve cut 
that growth rate nearly in half. And if we 
get the budget that we’ve submitted for 
1983, it will virtually be cut in half again. 

As Federal spending skyrocketed, so had 
Federal taxes. Uncle Sam’s tax haul doubled 
just between 1976 and 1981. By the time 
the Federal Government had soaked up its 
share, there was little left for consumers or 
for State and local governments and for 
business to invest and create new jobs. 

The solution was as straightforward as it 
was essential. To get the economy moving 
again we had to reduce taxes as well as 
spending. So, we set in place a three-year 
tax reduction program that will, if we just 
stick with it, give us stronger growth, more 
jobs, and the revenues we need to reduce 
the deficit. And as far as I’m concerned, 
we’re sticking with it. 

In the last decade another problem 
loomed before us. Federal regulation grew 
from a neighborhood pest into a nationwide 
monster, preying everywhere on initiative 
and incentive. Our regulatory relief pro¬ 
gram under the able direction of Vice Presi¬ 
dent Bush has tackled this bureaucratic 
quagmire head-on. The number of new 
pages in the Federal Register, the book 
which lists new regulations, has been cut by 
a third. The Federal Register now has 
23,000 fewer pages than it had a year ago. 

It took a year to do, but we’ve set in 
place a program that attacks the basic prob- 
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lems that have stagnated the American 
economy and demoralized the American 
people. Already there are signs that, while 
we have a long way to go, the program is 
beginning to work. Inflation is down. In 
fact, it’s fallen faster than anyone predict¬ 
ed—8.9 percent average for 1981 and only 
about 434 percent for the last 3 months. 
Savings are up, and the main incentives to 
save are just coming on line. What does that 
mean to the American economy? Well, a 
1-percent increase in personal savings adds 
$20 billion to the investment pool of availa¬ 
ble capital. The prime interest rate, while 
still too high, has declined by 20 percent. 
There may be some minor fluctuations now, 
but the interest rate trend-line is down¬ 
ward. 

We believe the economy is poised for re¬ 
covery, but this time we will not let infla¬ 
tion take off as it did in the past. All this 
does not ease the economic hurt being felt 
today from decades of misguided govern¬ 
ment policies, but it does prove that the 
medicine is beginning to work. 

The deficit, of course, remains a cause of 
major concern, and it certainly is taking its 
toll on the nerves of those on Capitol Hill. 
WeVe begun to hear a chorus of ad-hoc 
alternatives to our economic recovery pro¬ 
gram from some who never muttered a 
word about deficits over the years, even 
when past deficits represented a far larger 
portion of the gross national product than 
today's do. Let me point out that in the 
years we were coming out of the 1974 re¬ 
cession, deficits averaged 334 percent of 
gross national product. Our projected defi¬ 
cit, big as it is, will only be 2.7 percent of 
the gross national product. 

Now, no one sympathizes more with the 
idea of a balanced budget than I do—you 
may remember that I’ve mentioned that a 
few times over the years. But the deficits 
we propose are much larger than I would 
like, but they're a necessary evil in the real 
world today. And bear in mind, they would 
not be significantly reduced, if at all, by 
raising taxes, which is the common element 
in most of the curb-the-deficit proposals 
that are being bandied about. 

I said yesterday to some people—and I’ll 
repeat to you—deficits are not caused by 
our lowering taxes. Deficits are caused by 


government spending too much. I believe 
that decreasing and postponing the tax cut 
that we originally proposed damaged our 
chances of nipping this recession in the 
bud. A tax increase now might well stall 
recovery further, suppressing tax revenues 
and ensuring permanently high budget 
deficits. 

There's only one answer to large and 
growing Federal deficits, and that is, as I 
said a second ago, to slow the growth of 
Federal spending. And to that end Ill talk 
with anyone in or out of Congress with con¬ 
structive suggestions. 

The unprecedented growth of Federal 
spending of the past two decades did more 
than precipitate economic stagnation. The 
expanding Federal monolith undermined 
the system of checks and balances and the 
division of power that long protected the 
freedom of our people. The people, who, 
after all, were meant to be in charge, are 
now so far removed from the decision¬ 
makers that they have little say in policies 
that dramatically affect their lives. And, all 
too often, those policies don’t work. Thomas 
Jefferson said, “Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we should soon want for bread.” More and 
more people realize that things don’t seem 
to work anymore, because too much power 
flows to too many unaccountable people in 
Washington, D.C. 

A major news columnist recently pointed 
out that some politicians and pundits don’t 
take the issue of federalism seriously. And 
he suggested they simply don’t realize how 
fed-up grassroots Americans are with the 
centralization of power and resources in 
Washington. And the columnist concluded 
that it would be a political mistake to brush 
aside federalism. Well, bless his little type¬ 
writer. [Laughter] 

I agree, and I would add that those who 
ignore the federalism debate do so at their 
peril. This is an issue that transcends party 
politics. It is an issue that begs to be ad¬ 
dressed. And those who don’t participate in 
the debate will be left behind. 

As local officials, many of you bear the 
brunt of the problem. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment has undercut your local tax base, and 
in return for some of what it takes, the 
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Federal bureaucracy demands the right to 
tell local and State authorities how to 
manage their affairs. That’s not representa¬ 
tive government; that’s not democracy. 

Early in the last century, Chief Justice 
John Marshall likened the power to tax with 
the power to destroy. Well, that’s what’s 
happened. Federal co-opting of tax re¬ 
sources has destroyed the separation of 
powers that once was the hallmark of our 
system. 

President Calvin Coolidge—I happen to 
respect him greatly; he had horses on the 
White House lawn. [Laughter] He was 
known more for his silence than his rhet¬ 
oric. But when silent Cal had something to 
say, it was usually worth hearing. ‘'Our 
country,” he once said, “was conceived in 
the theory of local government. It has been 
dedicated by long practice to that wise and 
benevolent policy. It is the foundation of 
our system of liberty.” Well, I believe it’s 
time for honest men and women who work 
in all levels of government to begin a dialog 
about reversing the power flow and return¬ 
ing some of the authority usurped by the 
Federal Government. 

A starting point for that dialog is the 
broad proposal that I outlined during my 
State of the Union address. Briefly, it sug¬ 
gests the transfer of 45 categorical pro¬ 
grams to the States. “Categorical”—let me 
interrupt and say—means that the Federal 
Government issues the grant, mandates the 
program, and then tells you at the local 
level exactly how you have to run it and 
what you have to do. And there’s no way 
that people 3,000 miles away can tell every 
diverse section of this country to abide by 
the same rules and regulations. Along with 
the funding sources, flexibility and authority 
to manage them has gone. Now, this list 
includes everything from education to com¬ 
munity development, from transportation 
to social services, programs that have tradi¬ 
tionally and rightfully belonged at the State 
level. 

Now, what I’ve described as the center- 
piece of the federalism initiative is the 
almost dollar-for-dollar swap of the two 
largest areas of welfare. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment takes on the cost of Medicaid, and 
in exchange, the States would assume re¬ 
sponsibility for Aid to Families with De¬ 


pendent Children and food stamps. Now, 
this proposal isn’t set in concrete. But we 
think it is basically on target, or we 
wouldn’t have presented it. 

The proposal allows for an orderly transi¬ 
tion, and sensitive to your concerns in local 
government, we include a 100-percent pass¬ 
through provision for all those programs 
that have traditionally shared a Federal- 
local relationship. That must be a part of 
the plan. 

Now, this plan maximizes State flexibility 
and minimizes risk. The Medicaid program, 
for example, is the fastest rising cost to 
State and local government. AFDC and 
food stamps, under current law, on the 
other hand, will grow at only about one- 
sixth the rate of the cost of Medicaid. I’ve 
made this pledge, and I renew it to you 
today: Our federalism program will have no 
losers. This is not an attempt to dump any¬ 
thing on the States and local governments. 
And while there are no losers, the people 
will be the winners. 

In these last few weeks. I’ve visited city, 
county, and State officials and was gratified 
by their sincere desire to discuss this issue. 
My meeting just last week with the Nation¬ 
al Association of Counties was amicable and 
productive. So was my meeting with the 
Governors. The news media said sparks 
would fly, but the Governors wanted to co¬ 
operate, establish a dialog, and move ahead. 

There are some, raised in an era when 
“States rights” was a cover phrase for 
racism, who are fearful that returning 
power to the States will result in discrimina¬ 
tion. For the record, this administration will 
not support any legislation returning pro¬ 
grams to States that undermines the Feder¬ 
al Government’s continuing role of protect¬ 
ing the civil rights of all Americans. The 
new federalism is not meant to be and will 
not be permitted to be a step backward in 
our nation’s commitment to civil rights. 

Now, there are some who suggest that 
State and local government can’t handle 
the responsibility. The implication is that 
State and local governments are filled with 
heartless incompetents and that all the 
talent and compassion resides in the halls of 
bureaucracy in Washington. Well, I’ve 
heard all that before, and it doesn’t wash. 
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Our attempt to clean up California’s wel¬ 
fare mess received the same shrieking re¬ 
sponse a few years ago. It was just 11 years 
ago today at a townhall luncheon in Los 
Angeles that I unveiled our welfare reform 
program. My, how the cries and howls filled 
the air. One rather partisan gentleman 
claimed if our welfare reform program was 
enacted, the State would have to legalize 
begging in the streets and revive State op¬ 
erated poorhouses. Well, as it turned out, 
our welfare reform program became a 
model for States all across America. 

You know, Will Rogers once said that 
“government has never been accused of 
being a businessman.” Well, that’s for sure, 
but we can still make it more businesslike. 
One of the first actions that I took as Gover¬ 
nor of California was to conduct a complete 
survey of the management and administra¬ 
tive practices in all the areas of our State 
government. I didn’t do that personally. 
Two hundred and fifty or more skilled pri¬ 
vate sector professionals volunteered to 
come in and give us recommendations on 
how to make our State government operate 
more efficiently. You’ll remember there 
were task forces organized on the basis of 
their particular knowledge in business and 
industry and the professions. 

Veterans of the hotel industry told us 
how better to utilize the space in our prison 
system, how better to run the hotel-keeping 
functions, the buying of food and so forth. 
Other business executives showed us how to 
improve our filing system and cut down on 
costs at the same time. They gave 117 days 
full-time as volunteers to this task. It was 
charged that the State employees would 
resent this outside interference. But in¬ 
stead, those employees were more than 
anxious to help, and some said they had 
never before been asked how to improve 
efficiency. In all, about 2,000 cost-saving 
recommendations were made by these task 
forces, volunteering their time, working 
with responsible State employees. 

We believe those efforts in California can 
and must be duplicated at the national 
level. And this morning, I have just met 
with J. Peter Grace, who will be the new 
Chairman of the Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government. 
Mr. Grace is an outstanding businessman. 


chairman and chief executive officer of W. 

R. Grace and Company. And he promised 
me that he and his new team will work like 
tireless bloodhounds, leaving no stone un¬ 
turned in their search to root out inefficien¬ 
cy and waste of taxpayer dollars. 

Well, my experience in California and in 
Washington has given me now a unique 
perspective on the predictions of gloom and 
doom that always precede needed reform. 

It also gave me a better understanding of 
Federal interference and an abiding respect 
for what can be accomplished at the State 
and county level when people set out to 
better manage their affairs. 

I’ve delighted over the years in telling 
the story about the community that was 
going to change the height of the signs 
along its streets, the traffic signs, going to 
elevate them by 2 feet, from 5 feet to 7 
feet. The Federal Government rushed in 
and said they had a program that would 
take that over at cost to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. They’d lower the streets by 2 
feet. [Laughter] 

I have faith that given the authority, 
State and local governments are more capa¬ 
ble of handling their own affairs than the 
bureaucracy in Washington. Well, you’ve 
just confirmed the polls that suggest that 
the American people agree with that, too. 

In California and in Los Angeles County, 
there are numerous examples of creative 
and innnovative government which rein¬ 
force that conclusion. The use of millions of 
hours of volunteer service is a fine example 
of what can be accomplished by involving 
the people with their government. 

Over 2 million hours of annual voluntary 
service are contributed to the libraries, mu¬ 
seums, medical clinics, and mental health 
facilities of Los Angeles County. And there’s 
a new experimental program to attract vol¬ 
unteers, including those retired county per¬ 
sonnel who may want to help but didn’t 
know how to get back into the picture. In 
the sheriffs department, there are 1,783 
volunteers giving 417,278 hours of volun¬ 
teer time per year, saving the county $5 
million. The Los Angeles Police Depart¬ 
ment has a voluntary reserve program that 
saves the city of Los Angeles $5 million 
annually. In fact, one of your county super- 
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visors, Mike Antonovich, is a reserve officer 
in the South Pasadena Police Department 
and still serves 3 nights a month. 

This use of volunteers by the State, 
county, and city level is an example of gov¬ 
ernment by the people in the truest sense 
of the word. But methods of saving must go 
beyond the use of volunteers. County use of 
prisoners to clean the beaches deserves rec¬ 
ognition, as does a program that sounds a 
bit familiar, the use of able-bodied welfare 
recipients to perform unskilled but neces¬ 
sary chores. 

Los Angeles County government, which 
has a larger budget than 40 States, is dem¬ 
onstrating that government doesn’t need 
more Federal mandates and more money to 
be more effective. 

Perhaps one of the most innovative of its 
programs is the contracting out of services 
with the private sector. Contracting out ev¬ 
erything from attorney’s duties to mainte¬ 
nance of paramedical equipment, from the 
collection of debts to doing custodial serv¬ 
ices, has saved the people of Los Angeles 
County about $10 million. Translated into 
real terms, that’s what it would cost to build 
5 neighborhood health centers or pay the 
salaries of 320 street patrol officers. 

All of this—the use of volunteers, con¬ 
tracting out of services, the use of welfare 
recipients and prisoners—is the kind of in¬ 
novation that is possible when the Federal 
Government gets out of the way and lets 
local and State government do what it’s 
supposed to do. 

Ten years ago yesterday I made an ap¬ 
pointment of which I’ve always been proud. 
There was a seat open on the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, and I selected 
a member of the California Assembly 
named Pete Schabarum for the position. 
And as many of you discovered, he’s a man 


of high principle; and, even more, he’s 
tough. [Laughter] And it takes tough lead¬ 
ers like Pete and the other members of the 
board to make government work. 

Two centuries ago, Thomas Jefferson is 
supposed to have said, “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” He didn’t just mean 
vigilance against foreign attack. The great¬ 
est threat to freedom, even in today’s peril¬ 
ous times, comes from no foreign foe. It 
comes from a dangerous habit many of our 
leaders fell into over several generations— 
letting the power and the resources that are 
the basis of freedom slip from the grassroots 
America into the hands of a remote central 
authority. Today we have the opportunity 
to turn that centralization of power around. 

I thank you for providing this forum. I 
assure you once again that in our program 
of federalism we’re depending on State and 
local officials to work with us on fleshing 
out that plan and that we intend not only to 
pass on the responsibility for the programs 
but the sources of revenue to pay for them. 

I look forward to working with you to 
restore to our countrymen the representa¬ 
tive government of the Federal, State, and 
local level that is every American’s birth¬ 
right. 

And, again, God bless you, and thank you 
very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in 
the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion Auditorium. 

Earlier in the day, the President had 
breakfast with Mr. Grace, his choice for 
Chairman of the Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, at 
the Century Plaza Hotel. 

On the following day, the President left 
Los Angeles for a weekend stay at Rancho 
del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, 
Calif 
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Appointment of the Chairman, Director, and Deputy Director of 
the Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government 
March 3, 1982 


The President today appointed J. Peter 
Grace as Chairman of the Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Grace is chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive officer of W. R. Grace and Co., an in¬ 
ternational chemical company founded 
more than a century ago. He joined W. R. 
Grace and Co. following his graduation 
from Yale University, holding the positions 
of secretary, director, vice president, presi¬ 
dent, and chief executive officer. He was 
elected to his present position in May 1981. 

Throughout his career, he has been asso¬ 
ciated with numerous business organiza¬ 
tions, public service groups, and educational 
institutions. He is a director of Citicorp and 
Citibank; Kennecott Corp.; Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.; Stone and Webster, Inc.; Brascan, Ltd.; 
Milliken and Co.; and Omnicars, Inc. He is 
also a trustee of the Atlantic Mutual Insur¬ 
ance Co. and chairman of the board and 
director of Chemed Corp. 

Mr. Grace’s professional memberships in¬ 
clude the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
Emergency Committee for American Trade 
(founding member), the Development Com¬ 
mittee of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, the International Center for Eco¬ 
nomic Research, the International Center 
for Economic Policy Studies (director), the 
United States Council of the International 


Chamber of Commerce (trustee), Radio 
Free Europe/Radio Liberty (director), and 
the Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty 
Fund, Inc. (chairman). 

He is a trustee of the University of Notre 
Dame, member-trustee and president of 
Grace Institute, treasurer and trustee of the 
National Jewish Hospital and Research 
Center / National Asthma Center, and presi¬ 
dent and director of the Catholic Youth Or¬ 
ganization of the Archdiocese of New York. 
He has been awarded honorary degrees by 
11 institutions of higher learning and has 
been decorated by the Governments of Co¬ 
lombia, Chile, Ecuador, Panama, and Peru 
for his services to those nations. Mr. Grace 
is president and a member of the board of 
founders of the American Association of 
Master Knights of the Sovereign Military 
Order of Malta, a knight Grand Cross of the 
Equestrian Order of the Holy Sepulcher of 
Jerusalem, and a member of the Cardinal’s 
Committee of the Laity. 

Mr. Grace is the recipient of numerous 
awards and honors from professional, educa¬ 
tional, and religious organizations. He was 
born in Manhasset, Long Island, in 1913, 
and resides on Long Island, N.Y. 

The President also appointed James W. 
Nance as Director and Janet Colson as 
Deputy Director of the Private Sector 
Survey. 


Nomination of Selwa Roosevelt To Have the Rank of Ambassador 
While Serving as Chief of Protocol for the White House 


March 3 , 1982 

The President announced today that 
Selwa Roosevelt will serve as Chief of Pro¬ 
tocol for the White House and will be nomi¬ 
nated to have the rank of Ambassador while 
so serving. She will succeed Leonore An- 
nenberg, who has resigned. 

A Washington hostess and journalist, Mrs. 


Roosevelt is married to Archibald Roosevelt, 
Jr., a grandson of President Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt. 

She is a graduate of Vassar College, class 
of 1950, and took her degree with honors in 
international relations. In Washington in 
the 1950’s she wrote a column for the 
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Washington Star called “Diplomatically 
Speaking/’ in which she covered the State 
Department, the diplomatic corps, and offi¬ 
cial and state visits of dignitaries from all 
over the world. 

She interrupted her own career to ac¬ 
company her husband on various diplomatic 
missions overseas. She has resided in Istan¬ 
bul, Turkey (1951—1953); in Madrid, Spain 
(1958-1961); and in London, England 
(1962-1967). In 1961 Mrs. Roosevelt was a 
special assistant to the head of the National 
Cultural Center, which later became the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

Since 1967 Mrs. Roosevelt has lived in 
Washington continuously and worked as a 
freelance writer for the Washington Post. In 
addition, her articles have appeared in 
many magazines, among them the Family 
Circle, McCall’s, and Town & Country. She 
became a contributing editor of Town & 
Country 3 years ago. From time to time, 
Mrs. Roosevelt has written about the art 
and significance of entertaining, especially 


in Washington. Her journalistic assignments 
have taken her to many countries in 
Europe, South America, North Africa, and 
the Middle East. She speaks fluent Spanish 
and has studied French. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has served on the citizens’ 
advisory board of Duke University Compre¬ 
hensive Cancer Center for the past 6 years 
and has written a number of medical arti¬ 
cles, particularly about cancer and cancer 
research. Recently she was invited to join 
the board of the American-Italian Founda¬ 
tion for Cancer Research. 

Her special Washington interests are the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, where she 
serves on the council, and the Children’s 
Hearing and Speech Center (of Children’s 
Hospital), where she was a board member 
for many years. 

Born January 13, 1929, in Kingsport, 
Tenn., Mrs. Roosevelt lived there until her 
marriage in 1950. She and her husband 
reside in Washington, where he is a director 
of international relations for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 


Appointment of M. E. Bradford as a Member of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships 
March 3 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Dr. M. E. Bradford to be a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholar¬ 
ships for a term expiring September 22, 
1984. He would succeed Alfred Stern. 

Dr. Bradford is currently professor, Eng¬ 
lish department, at the University of Dallas, 
where he has been teaching since 1967. He 
was assistant professor of English, North¬ 
western State University of Louisiana, in 


1964-1967. He was assistant and associate 
professor of English at Hardin-Simmons 
University in 1962-1964 and taught English 
at Vanderbilt University in 1959-1962. 

He graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma (B.A., 1955; M.A., 1956) and Van¬ 
derbilt University (Ph. D., 1968). He is mar¬ 
ried, has one child, and resides in Irving, 
Tex. He was born May 8, 1934. 
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Appointment of Six Members of the Committee for Purchase from 
the Blind and Other Severely Handicapped 
March 3 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following persons to be 
members of the Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped. 

Martin A. Adler, 57, is the director of the Helen 
Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 
and Adults. He resides in Pomona, N.Y. He 
would succeed Jansen Noyes for a term expir¬ 
ing December 21, 1986. 

George A. Conn, 48, is Commissioner, Rehabilita¬ 
tion Services at the Department of Education. 
He resides in Millersville, Md. 

Charles F. Drenz, 51, is a brigadier general as¬ 


signed as Deputy Director (Contract Adminis¬ 
tration Services), Defense Logistics Agency. He 
resides in Springfield, Va. 

Andrew A. Giordano, 49, is currently a rear ad¬ 
miral and is serving as Director, Material Divi¬ 
sion, on the staff of the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations. He resides in Arlington, Va. 

Donald C. J. Gray, 62, is Director of the Custom¬ 
er and Industry Relations Office, Federal 
Supply Service, at the General Services Admin¬ 
istration. He resides in Potomac, Md. 

Richard M. Hadsell, 41, is Executive Director for 
Operations at the Department of Commerce. 
He resides in Annandale, Va. 


Proclamation 4906—Louisiana World Exposition of 1984 
March 4, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

In 1984, the United States of America will 
host a major international exposition that 
will explore the fundamental relationship of 
water to life. To be held in New Orleans on 
the great Mississippi River, the Louisiana 
World Exposition has as its theme ‘The 
World of Rivers—Fresh Water as a Source 
of Life.” 

The theme is most timely and appropri¬ 
ate. 

We are the first generation in history to 
have seen the Earth from space, and it has 
given us new understanding. As seen from 
those great distances, the dominant colors 
of Earth are blue and white,* blue for the 
great oceans, and white for the canopy of 
clouds that replenish the land with fresh 
water, forming rivers and streams that lead 
again to the oceans. Earth is primarily a 
water planet. 

As the world economy grows, the wise 
use of all resources, including fresh water, 
becomes increasingly important. The direct 


human suffering caused by severe droughts 
and floods is monumental and can affect 
the global economic and political system. 
Man’s technological and economic response 
to the challenge of new demands on our 
water needs to be shared and demonstrat¬ 
ed. 

There is inspiration, too, in the power 
and majesty of the world’s rivers and their 
role in shaping the culture and history of so 
many different peoples. This celebration of 
the World of Rivers will be a celebration of 
the human experience itself. 

With its many splendid opportunities for 
cultural and technological exchange, the 
Louisiana World Exposition has the full and 
enthusiastic support of the United States 
Government. In accordance with law, I 
shall appoint a United States Commissioner 
General to exercise the responsibility of the 
United States Government for fulfillment of 
the Convention of November 22, 1928, Re¬ 
lating to International Expositions, as modi¬ 
fied. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
further recognition of this Louisiana World 
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Exposition, do hereby invite the several 
States of the Union and its Territories to 
participate in the exposition and authorize 
and direct the Secretary of State to invite, 
on my behalf, such foreign countries as he 
may consider appropriate to participate in 
this event. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of March, in the 


year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:03 a.m., March 5, 1982] 


Nomination of Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr., To Be Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
March 4, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr., 
to be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Department of Defense. He will succeed 
Gen. David Jones whose term expires in 
June 1982. 

General Vessey is currently the Vice 
Chief of Staff in the United States Army. 
From 1976 to 1979, he was Commanding 
General, Eighth United States Army; Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Com¬ 
mand; Commander, United States Forces, 
Korea; and Commander-in-Chief, Com¬ 
bined Forces Command. From 1975 to 
1976, he was Deputy Chief of Staff for Op¬ 
erations and Senior Army Representative, 
Military Staff Committee at the United Na¬ 
tions. From 1974 to 1975, he was Com¬ 
manding General of the 4th Infantry Divi¬ 
sion (Mechanized) and Fort Carson, Colo. 
From 1972 to 1973, he was Deputy Chief of 
the Joint U.S. Military Advisory Group in 
Thailand. From 1970 to 1972, he was Com¬ 
manding General, United States Army Sup¬ 
port Group in Thailand. From 1969 to 


1970, he was Chief of Staff, 3d Armored 
Division, United States Army in Europe. 
From 1967 to 1969, he was Commander, 3d 
Armored Division Artillery, United States 
Army in Europe. From 1966 to 1967, he 
served as Executive Officer, 25th Infantry 
Division Artillery in Vietnam. 

General Vessey received his B.S. degree 
in military science from the University of 
Maryland and M.S. degree in business ad¬ 
ministration from George Washington Uni¬ 
versity. His military school attendance in¬ 
cluded the Artillery School, basic and 
advanced courses; the Artillery and Guided 
Missile School, advanced course; U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College; 
Armed Forces Staff College; and the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. He 
has received many U.S. decorations and 
badges, including the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Purple Heart. He received 
his battlefield commission at the battle of 
Anzio in 1944 during World War II. 

General Vessey was born June 29, 1922, 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Remarks of the President and the First Lady at the Final Program of 
the “Young Artists in Performance at the White House” Series in 
Santa Ynez, California 
March 7, 1982 


The First Lady. Thank you. Well, good 
afternoon, and welcome to the season’s last 
program of the Young Artists in Perform¬ 
ance at the White House. To the viewers at 
home, let me say, if you hear bellowing in 
the background that’s not my husband and 
Congress debating the budget. [Laughter] 
It’s the sound of cattle, for today we’re far 
away from Washington on a cattle ranch in 
the mountains of central California. 

Just as the beauty of this ranch is 
different from that of the White House, the 
beauty of the music that we’re about to 
hear is distinctive from that of earlier 
shows. While country and western music 
isn’t classical, it is classically American. It’s 
downhome, down to earth, and downright 
fun. 

Our guest artist today is the great country 
and western musician, Merle Haggard, a 
performer who has won every major coun¬ 
try music award. He once recorded an 
album called “The Best of Merle Haggard,” 
and as you’ll soon hear, that’s exactly what 
we’re going to get this afternoon. We’ll also 
hear the best of Mark O’Connor, an amaz¬ 
ing young fiddler who Merle believes is des¬ 
tined for future greatness, and I think you 
will all agree. 

In a few minutes, Merle will introduce 
you to the members of his band, The 
Strangers, but whenever country and west¬ 
ern music is played there really are no 
strangers. So get your boots ready to stomp 
and your heart ready to romp and enjoy the 
music. 

Merle? 

[Following the performance , the President 
spoke to the guests at 2:32 p.m. as follows:] 

The President. Thank you. You should 
know better than that, because in the busi¬ 
ness I was in, if you didn’t sing or dance or 
play an instrument, you ended up making a 
speech. [Laughter] 

Well, I just want to, on behalf of all of us, 
thank Merle and Mark. You know, in the 


comic strip “Charlie Brown” this morning, 
just curiously enough, one of his little girl¬ 
friends was telling him about a strange 
uncle she had that liked the violin. So, she 
said, he went down and bought one and 
then he went down to the symphony or¬ 
chestra and watched them to see how it 
was done. He went home and he couldn’t 
play it at all, so he was going back next 
week and sit closer. [Laughter] I think 
we’ve just heard a young band and some 
other gentlemen up here who’ve sat very 
close. 

I think the music we’ve heard today 
reaches the heart of America. Merle, you’ve 
taken the hopes and heartbreaks of our 
people, combined them with the freedom 
and beauty of our land, and ended up with 
the music of America. I can’t think of a 
better setting for this last of our series of 
performances for young American artists. 
Here on this magnificent ranch in the spec¬ 
tacular Santa Ynez Valley, we can remem¬ 
ber our roots and feel the power and 
strength of our past. Inspired by the artists 
today and tomorrow, we can rest assured 
that we have every resource we need to 
conquer the future. 

As someone said, “The political life of a 
nation is only its most superficial aspect. In 
order to know the inner life, to really un¬ 
derstand it, you’ve got to find the heart in 
the literature, the philosophy, and the arts, 
and there you will find the ideas and the 
passions and the dreams of a whole people.” 

I would add: In those dreams, you’ll find 
their future. If the American people stop 
long enough to understand the strength, 
the morality, and the courage that runs 
deep in our national character, then I be¬ 
lieve we will have turned the corner in our 
struggle to renew our national life. 

I’d like to thank Beverly Sills for bringing 
together such an outstanding group of stars 
as she has this season, and for the wonderful 
young American talent. Nancy and I have 
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enjoyed this program very much. We hope 
that everyone viewing it has, and that all of 
you have. And I hope the rising generation 
of American artists, this generation of art¬ 
ists, will be encouraged to meet the chal¬ 
lenges ahead of them and aspire to surpass 
the high standards of the American artists 
whove come before. But most of all, I hope 
all our countrymen will take pride in the 
American cultural heritage—the respect 
that is rooted in the creativity that can only 
come from freedom. 

So, thank all of you for joining us and, 
Merle, it just struck me here that you might 
consider, say, a couple more songs? 

[At this point, Mr. Haggard performed an 
encore, and then the President resumed 
speaking. ] 

Ladies and gentlemen, just one last word 
that has to be said here—and I hate to be 
interrupting the music, but we now have to 
go. But I think all of us here should under¬ 
stand, here on this magnificent ranch, this 


beautiful valley, who we’re indebted to— 
Mr. and Mrs. Gildred, for making this place 
available for the day. Why don’t you come 
up here where they can see you? Here they 
are. 

This is just wonderful, and we thank you. 

Incidentally, the reason that Nancy and I 
were late for lunch was we were up here 
on the hill watching him [Stu Gildred] on a 
cutting horse out here demonstrating cut¬ 
ting a calf out of the herd. And he leaned 
over while he was doing it and took the 
bridle off of the horse—no reins—just the 
horse, nose to nose that horse—that’s the 
principle of cattle-cutting—nose to nose 
with that calf, kept it from rejoining the 
herd. 

And I want you to know that I leave here 
inspired. I can’t wait to get back on Capitol 
Hill. [Laughter] 

Note: The First Lady spoke at 1:31 p.m. prior 
to the concert at Rancho Sierra Grande. 

The performance was filmed for broad¬ 
cast by the Public Broadcasting Service. 


Nomination of James L. Malone To Be Ambassador at Large While 
Serving at the Law of the Sea Conference 


March 8, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James L. Malone to be 
Ambassador at Large in connection with his 
appointment as Special Representative of 
the President for the Law of the Sea Con¬ 
ference and Chief of Delegation. He would 
succeed Elliot L. Richardson. 

Mr. Malone served in the United States 
Army as first lieutenant in 1954-1956. He 
was development officer at Beloit College 
in 1959-1961. He was assistant dean and 
lecturer in law at the University of Califor¬ 
nia in 1961-1967 and was dean and profes¬ 
sor of law at the College of Law of Willam¬ 
ette University in 1967-1968. He was visit¬ 
ing professor of law at the School of Law of 
the University of Texas in 1969. 

He was senior principal trial attorney at 
the Federal Maritime Commission from 


1970-1971. With the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, he was 
Assistant General Counsel in 1971-1973, 
General Counsel and principal congression¬ 
al liaison officer in 1973-1976, United States 
Representative to the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament, with the per¬ 
sonal rank of Ambassador, in Washington 
and Geneva in 1976-1977, and Acting Di¬ 
rector (January-May 1981). He was a con¬ 
sultant with the United States Nuclear Reg¬ 
ulatory Commission in 1977-1978. He was 
principal attorney with Doub and Muntz- 
ing, Chartered Attorneys-at-Law, in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., in 1978-1981. Since 1981 he 
has been Assistant Secretary of State for 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, Department of State, 
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and Special Representative of the President 
for the Law of the Sea Conference and 
Chief of Delegation. 

Mr. Malone was born December 22, 
1931, in Los Angeles, Calif. He graduated 
magna cum laude (B.A.) in 1953 from 
Pomona College and received his J.D. in 


1959 from Stanford Law School. He is mar¬ 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
McLean, Va. 

Note: Mr. Malone's nomination, which was 
submitted to the Senate on March 11, was 
withdrawn by the President on July 27. 


Remarks at a Luncheon With Members of the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee 
March 9 , 1982 


I step back up here—I had to have a 
couple of reminders here in front of me, so 
I’m using the podium here, because I have 
a quote and I wouldn’t want to get it 
wrong. 

But it’s a great pleasure to be here with 
all of you again. I thank you. And may I 
express my appreciation to the first Repub¬ 
lican Majority Leader in 26 years, Howard 
Baker, who I think has been doing a mag¬ 
nificent job. And I ve been most apprecia- 
tive of the cooperation that we have had. 
And I for one am going to do all I can do to 
see that there is still a majority of you in 
the Senate next year. 

Fd like to pay tribute also to your chair- 
man, John Tower. I think of him as a states- 
man whose judgment I deeply respect. And 
I have been most pleased to call upon him 
for his vast knowledge and his good judg¬ 
ment with regard to our national security 
affairs. 

In opening my remarks—I told you there 
was a quote—I would like to quote a few 
words by a very famous and celebrated 
orator, journalist, soldier, historian, and 
statesman. People have even said he might 
have made a great actor if he’d tried that 
[Laughter] Winston Churchill. He said, 
"The idea that a nation can tax itself into 
prosperity is one of the crudest delusions 
which has ever befuddled the human 
mind.’ Now, I don’t know how that quote 
happened to catch my eye—[laughter]—I 
realize it has nothing to do with the meet¬ 
ing here today. 

But seriously, we are still faced with 
problems, social and economic, which have 


been piling up for almost half a century. 
Last year, we put together a bipartisan co¬ 
alition, and for the first time in that half 
century, we charted a new course for this 
country. We’ve only barely set foot on that 
new path that we chose for the country. 
But those who had much to do with the 
policies of the past were now shouting, 
“Turn back!” Members of the other party— 
they haven’t even waited to see where the 
path goes. 

And it’s true that we’re in a recession. 
The ^ people are feeling the effects, and 
they re not pleasant. And for those who are 
unemployed, in my view, they’re complete¬ 
ly tragic. But I believe the course we’ve 
embarked on offers the best hope for all of 
them. 

There will always be room for improve- 
ment in any budget or economic policy, but 
we must have a budget. Where further sav- 
ings are to be found or a better way of 
meeting agreed-upon goals can be worked 
out, I pledge my full cooperation to you, 
and I want to hear from you. But our first 
obligation must be to the American people. 

We’re coming out of a long night of gov¬ 
ernment mismanagement and blundering. 

no fix* But I cannot accept 

the idea that a program which hasn’t really 
started is responsible for the displeasures of 
today. Planned deficits and deliberate infla¬ 
tion as a supposed means of preserving 
prosperity was the policy of the Democrat- 
controlled Congresses for most of this last 
half century. Has there been any indication 
that they are not demanding a return to 
those past policies? If they are, they’re 
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doomed to failure. 

These aren’t easy times, as I said before. 
But together I believe we can hold down 
taxes. We can hold down spending and 
ensure a national defense that is able to 
preserve the peace. Ill be glad to consider 
any comprehensive congressional plan that 
meets this crucial standard. And I promise 
you that where we have honest differences, 
you can count on me to be willing to listen 
and a sincere partner. 

But we must stand firm, I think, on the 
three basic commitments. Together, we 
must get on with the job of bringing the 
budget under control. We’re already win¬ 
ning the battle against inflation. We can 
and we will bring interest rates down. And 
that is the absolute must in the problems 
confronting us. And we must continue to 
return the resources and responsibilities to 
the people that will mean more savings, 
more freedom, more economic opportunity, 
and more jobs. 


I think that for the first time in this the 
eighth recession since World War II, it is 
the first time that there has been in place, 
before the recession started, a program that 
is designed to bring us out of that recession 
and bring us out, not with an artificial fix— 
the kind of thing that we’ve seen seven 
times before and each time the next time 
we dive, it’s deeper—but will bring us out, 
back to a sound economy, and with our 
people who want jobs, having jobs, and 
with this government on the track that it 
should be on. 

So, with that, I’m going to sit down, and 
well get on with the rest of the meeting. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in 
Room S-207 at the Capitol Prior to the 
luncheon, he met with Senate Republican 
leaders and committee chairmen in the 
office of Senate Majority Leader Howard H. 
Baker, Jr. Following the luncheon, he met 
with Senate Minority Leader Robert C. 
Byrd. 


Appointment of Donald F. Rodgers as a Member of the Federal 
Service Impasses Panel 
March 9 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Donald F. Rodgers to be a 
member of the Federal Service Impasses 
Panel, Federal Labor Relations Authority, 
for a term expiring January 10, 1985. He 
would succeed Irving Bernstein. 

Since 1974 Mr. Rodgers has been direc¬ 
tor, Energy and Governmental Relations, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. He 
was Special Consultant to the President for 
Labor and Counselor to the Secretary of 
Labor in 1972-1974. He was executive di¬ 


rector, New York Building and Construc¬ 
tion Board of Urban Affairs, in 1969-1972. 
In 1970 he was labor adviser to the senato¬ 
rial campaign of James Buckley in New 
York. He was business representative at the 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
in 1953-1969. 

Mr. Rodgers graduated from Cornell Uni¬ 
versity (B.S., 1952). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Rockville, Md. He 
was born October 1, 1926. 
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Executive Order 12350—Termination of Urban and Community 

Impact Analyses 


March 9, 1982 

By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, Executive Order No. 
12074 of August 16, 1978, entitled “Urban 
and Community Impact Anal yse/’ i s 
hereby revoked. 


The White House, 

March 9, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:57 p.m., March 9, 1982] 


Ronald Reagan 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 
on Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 
March 9, 1982 


Dear Mr Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

The United States has been engaged in 
nuclear cooperation with the European 
Community for many years. This coopera¬ 
tion was initiated under agreements con¬ 
cluded over two decades ago between the 
United States • and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) and ex¬ 
tends until December 31, 1995. Since the 
inception of this cooperation, the Commu- 
nity has adhered to all its obligations. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 amended the Atomic Energy Act to 
establish nuclear export criteria, including a 
requirement that the United States have a 
right to consent to the reprocessing of fuel 
exported from the United States. Our pres¬ 
ent agreements for cooperation with EURA¬ 
TOM do not contain such a right. To avoid 
disrupting cooperation with EURATOM, a 
proviso was included in the law to enable 
continued cooperation until March 10, 
1980, and provide for negotiations concern¬ 
ing our cooperation agreements. 

The law also provides that nuclear coop¬ 
eration with EURATOM can be extended 
on an annual basis after March 10, 1980, 
upon determination by the President, and 
after notification to the Congress, that fail¬ 
ure to cooperate would seriously prejudice 
die achievement of United States non-pro¬ 
liferation objectives or otherwise jeopardize 


the common defense and security. Presi- 
dent Carter made such a determination two 
years ago and signed Executive Order No. 
12193, permitting continued nuclear coop¬ 
eration with EURATOM until March 10, 
1981. I made such a determination last year 
and signed Executive Order No. 12295, per¬ 
mitting continued nuclear cooperation 
through March 10, 1982. 

The United States has engaged in several 
rounds of talks with EURATOM regarding 
the renegotiation of the United States-EUR- 
ATOM agreements for cooperation, and 
progress has been made toward clarifying 
the issues relating to these agreements. 
EURATOM has agreed to enter the next 
phase of the discussions, and talks continued 
this January. 

I believe that it is essential that coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Community continue and likewise that we 
work closely with our Allies to counter the 
threat of nuclear explosives proliferation. 

Nuclear proliferation is the most essential 
issue of modem times. With Soviet coopera- 
tion, we could substantially reduce the grim 
threat of nuclear war that hangs over 
Europe. We could lift the great weight that 
the people of Europe currently feel press¬ 
ing down upon them. I have urged the 
Soviet Union to join with us in serious and 
determined negotiations to ease the nuclear 
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burden. I remain hopeful the Soviets will 
respond positively to our proposals for less¬ 
ening the prospect of nuclear conflict. 

I have determined that failure to 
continue peaceful nuclear cooperation with 
EURATOM would be seriously prejudicial 
to the achievement of United States non¬ 
proliferation objectives and would other¬ 
wise jeopardize the common defense and 
security of the United States. I intend to 
sign an Executive Order to extend the 
waiver of the application of the relevant 


export criterion of the Nuclear Non-Prolif¬ 
eration Act for an additional 12 months 
from March 10, 1982. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 

The text of the letters was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 10. 


—Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 


Executive Order 12351 
March 9, 1982 

By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
126a(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2155(aX2)), and 
having determined that, upon the expira¬ 
tion of the period specified in the first pro¬ 
viso to Section 126a(2) of such Act and ex¬ 
tended by Executive Orders No. 12193 and 
No. 12295, failure to continue peaceful nu¬ 
clear cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community would be seri¬ 
ously prejudicial to the achievement of 
United States nonproliferation objectives 
and would otherwise jeopardize the 


common defense and security of the United 
States, and having notified the Congress of 
this determination, I hereby extend the du¬ 
ration of that period to March 10, 1983. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 9, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:41 a.m., March 10, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 10. 


of Petroleum 


Proclamation 4907—Imports 
March 10, 1982 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The Secretaries of Commerce and 
Energy have advised me that the threat to 
the national security posed by imports of 
petroleum continues. The Secretaries, in 
conjunction with the Secretaries of State, 
Defense, and Treasury, advise that we no 
longer consider Libya to be a reliable sup¬ 
plier of United States energy needs, and 


that we must ensure we are not vulnerable 
to Libyan action in this area. Libyan policy 
and action supported by revenues from the 
sale of oil imported into the United States 
are mimical to United States national 
security. The Secretaries recommend that I 
take steps immediately to eliminate the de¬ 
pendence of the United States on Libya as a 
source of crude oil. 

I agree with the recommendation and be¬ 
lieve that the changes proposed are consist¬ 
ent with the purposes of Proclamation 
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3279, as amended, and the national security 
findings on which it is based. 

Now, Therefore, 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu¬ 
tion and the laws of the United States, in¬ 
cluding Section 232 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1862), 
do hereby proclaim that: 

Section 1 . Section 1 of Proclamation 3279, 
as amended, is further amended by the re¬ 
vision of paragraph (e) to read as follows: 

_ Sec. 1(e). Notwithstanding any other pro¬ 
vision of the Proclamation, no crude oil pro¬ 
duced in Libya (except crude oil loaded 
aboard maritime vessels at any time prior to 
March 12, 1982) may be imported into the 
United States, its territories or possessions. 

Sec. 2. Section 11 of Proclamation 3279, 
as amended, is further amended by the re¬ 


vision of paragraph (1) to read as follows: 

Sec. 11(1). The term “imports”, when ap¬ 
plied to crude oil other than that produced 
in Libya, includes both entry for consump¬ 
tion and withdrawal from warehouse for 
consumption, but excludes unfinished oils 
and finished products processed in the 
United States territories and foreign trade 
zones from crude oil produced in the 
United States. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 1:09 p.m., March 10, 1982] 


Remarks on Signing the Afghanistan Day Proclamation 

March 10, 1982 


I can’t help but say—thank you all very 
much—but I can’t help but recall that I was 
in Iran on the day that the first coup took 
place by the Soviet Union in their over- 
throw there of the government. 

I take particular satisfaction in signing 
today the proclamation authorized by Joint 
Resolution No. 142, which calls for the com¬ 
memoration of March 21st as Afghanistan 
Day throughout the United States. This res¬ 
olution testifies to America’s deep and con¬ 
tinuing admiration for the Afghan people in 
the face of brutal and unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion by the Soviet Union. 

A distinguished former Secretary of State, 
William P. Rogers, is coordinating the ob¬ 
servance of Afghan Day in the United 
States. He not only has my strong support 
but that of former Presidents Carter, Ford, 
and Nixon and former Secretaries of State 
Muskie, Vance, Kissinger, and Rusk. 

The Afghans, like the Poles, wish nothing 
more, as you’ve just been so eloquently 
told, than to live their lives in peace, to 
practice their religion in freedom, and to 
exercise their right to self-determination. As 


a consequence, they now find themselves 
struggling for their very survival as a 
nation. Nowhere are basic human rights 
more brutally violated than in Afghanistan 
today. 

I have spoken on occasion of the pres¬ 
ence of unsung heroes in American life. 
Today, we recognize a nation of unsung 
heroes whose courageous struggle is one of 
the epics of our time. The Afghan people 
have matched their heroism against the 
most terrifying weapons of modern warfare 
in the Soviet arsenal. Despite blanket 
bombing and chemical and biological weap- 
ons, the brave Afghan freedom-fighters 
have prevented the nearly 100,000-strong 
Soviet occupation force from extending its 
control over a large portion of the country- 
side. 

Their heroic struggle has carried a terri¬ 
ble cost. Many thousands of Afghans, often 
innocent civilians, women and children, 
have been killed and maimed. Entire vil¬ 
lages and regions have been destroyed and 
depopulated. Some 3 million people have 
been driven into exile—that’s one out of 
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every five Afghans. The same proportion of 
Americans would produce a staggering 50 
million refugees. 

We cannot and will not turn our backs on 
this struggle. Few acts of international ag¬ 
gression have been so universally con¬ 
demned. The United Nations has repeatedly 
called for the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 
The Islamic Conference, deeply troubled 
over this assault on Moslem religion, has 
four times condemned the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion. The nonaligned movement has added 
its voice to the demands for withdrawal of 
foreign troops. 

Most recently, as you’ve been told, the 
European Parliament took the leadership in 
advancing the idea of a worldwide com¬ 
memoration of Afghanistan Day. On behalf 
of all Americans, I want to thank the mem¬ 
bers of the European Parliament for this 
action and welcome today the participation 
of Egon Klepsch, Vice President of the Eu¬ 
ropean Parliament, and his distinguished 
colleagues. 

I also want to express the hope that 
people the world over will respond with 
eagerness and determination. And in that 
connection, I want to express my particular 
appreciation that we’re joined here today 
by members of the parliaments of Japan, 
Kenya, Panama, Thailand, and Austria. 

We must go beyond public condemnation 
of the Soviet puppet regime in Kabul to 
bring relief and an early end to the Afghan 
tragedy. We have a human responsibility to 
the Afghan refugees. The United States has 
given generous support to the U.N.’s refu¬ 
gee effort. And I’m pleased to announce 
today an additional commitment of $21.3 
million worth of food. This contribution will 
bring the total U.S. support for the refugees 
to over $200 million in the past 2 years. But 
I ask that all Americans supplement these 
funds with personal donations to organiza¬ 
tions which work with Afghan refugees and 
the cause of a free Afghanistan. 

Beyond this, the United States is deter¬ 
mined to do everything politically possible 
to bring the Soviet Union to the negotiating 
table. We and our allies have made clear 
that Afghanistan will remain a central issue 
in U.S.[-Soviet] 1 Government and East- 


1 White House correction . 


West relations as long as Soviet forces 
continue to occupy that nation. We have 
used, and will continue to use, every availa¬ 
ble opportunity, including the last meeting 
between Secretary Haig and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko, to urge the Soviets to 
enter into genuine negotiations for a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the Afghan crisis. 

In that spirit I want to address the claim 
made by the Soviet Union—that its troops 
entered Afghanistan and must remain there 
as a result of foreign intervention against 
the Kabul government. The world is well 
aware that this is nothing more than propa¬ 
ganda designed to divert international at¬ 
tention from the sordid reality. The foreign 
interference in Afghanistan comes from the 
nearly 100,000 Soviet armed invaders. The 
United States has consistently followed a. 
policy of noninterference in Afghanistan’s 
internal affairs. We similarly supported the 
nonaligned character of the previous Af¬ 
ghanistan Governments. The fire of resist¬ 
ance in Afghanistan is being kindled and 
sustained not by outside forces, but by the 
determination of the Afghan people to 
defend their national independence. 

We and most other members of the inter¬ 
national community have repeatedly 
stressed to the Soviets both publicly and 
privately that we have no objectives in Af¬ 
ghanistan beyond those set forth in the U.N. 
General Assembly resolutions. These are 
the withdrawal of the Soviet forces, the free 
exercise of self-determination for the 
Afghan people, the restoration of Afghani¬ 
stan’s nonaligned status, and the safe and 
honorable return of Afghan refugees to 
their homes. Unfortunately, the Soviet 
Union has to date rejected all attempts to 
move toward an internationally acceptable 
solution. 

In 1980 it refused to receive emissaries of 
the Islamic Conference, who wished to 
travel to Moscow to discuss a political solu¬ 
tion. In 1981 if was the British foreign min¬ 
ister who was rudely rebuffed when he pre¬ 
sented a very sensible proposal of the Euro¬ 
pean Community for a two-tiered interna¬ 
tional conference, which is still on the table. 
Finally, the Soviets have evaded the issue, 
insisting that the U.N. Secretary-General 
seek a solution in Kabul, Islamabad, and 
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Tehran rather than at the source of the 
aggression in Moscow. 

The Soviet Union bears a grave responsi- 
bility for the continuing suffering of the 
Afghan people, the massive violations of 
human rights, and the international tension 
which has resulted from its unprovoked 
attack. The Soviet Union must understand 
that the world will not forget, as it has not 
forgotten the peoples of the other captive 
nations from Eastern Europe to Southwest 
Asia—who have suffered from Soviet ag¬ 
gression. This is the meaning of Afghanistan 
Day, that the Afghan people will ultimately 
prevail. 

Coincidentally, the day after Afghanistan 
Day, this country plans to launch the third 
Columbia space shuttle. Just as the Colum¬ 
bia, we think, represents man’s finest aspi¬ 
rations in the field of science and technol¬ 
ogy* so too does the struggle of the Afghan 
people represent man’s highest aspirations 


for freedom. The fact that freedom is the 
strongest force in the world is daily demon¬ 
strated by the people of Afghan. According¬ 
ly, I am dedicating on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people the March 22d launch of the 
Columbia to the people of Afghanistan. 

And in that same spirit I call on all 
Americans to observe Afghanistan Day in 
their thoughts, their prayers, their activities, 
and in their own renewed dedication to 
freedom. With the help of those assembled 
here today, the unanimous backing of the 
Congress, and the support of the American 
people. I’m confident that this day will 
mark a true celebration, and not just for 
freedom in Afghanistan, but, for freedom 
wherever it is threatened or suppressed the 
world over. 

Now, I shall sign the proclamation. 

Note:* The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the East Room at 
the White House. 


Proclamation 4908—Afghanistan Day 
March 10, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

In December 1979, the Soviet Union in¬ 
vaded Afghanistan without provocation and 
with overwhelming force. Since that time, 
the Soviet Union has sought through every 
available means, to assert its control over 
Afghanistan. 

The Afghan people have defied the 
Soviet Union and have resisted with a vigor 
that has few parallels in modem history. 
The Afghan people have paid a terrible 
price in their fight for freedom. Their vil¬ 
lages and homes have been destroyed; they 
have been murdered by bullets, bombs and 
chemical weapons. One-fifth of the Afghan 
people have been driven into exile. Yet 
their fight goes on. The international com¬ 
munity, with the United States joining gov¬ 
ernments around the world, has con¬ 
demned the invasion of Afghanistan as a 


violation of every standard of decency and 
international law and has called for a with¬ 
drawal of the Soviet troops from Afghani- 
stan. Every country and every people has a 
s take in the Afghan resistance, for the free¬ 
dom fighters of Afghanistan are defending 
principles of independence and freedom 
that form the basis of global security and 
stability. 

It is therefore altogether fitting that the 
European Parliament, the Congress of the 
United States and parliaments elsewhere in 
the world have designated March 21, 1982, 
as Afghanistan Day, to commemorate the 
valor of the Afghan people and to condemn 
the continuing Soviet invasion of their 
country. Afghanistan Day will serve to 
recall not only these events, but also the 
principles involved when a people struggles 
for the freedom to determine its own 
future, the right to be free of foreign inter¬ 
ference and the right to practice religion 
according to the dictates of conscience. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate March 21, 1982, as Af¬ 
ghanistan Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:54 p.m., March 10, 1982 ] 


Remarks at a White House Luncheon for the Chairman and 
Executive Committee of the Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control in the Federal Government 

March 10 ; 1982 


I’m glad to have an occasion like this to 
say thank you all for coming. But believe 
me, I really mean it to this particular group 
that is here, thank you for coming. 

The job that I’m asking you to do is to 
find ways that we can save money in the 
Federal budget. That probably comes as a 
surprise to you that we’d be concerned with 
that—[ laugh ter] —but it’s as important as 
any request that I’ve made since I’ve been 
President. 

We have a problem that’s been 40 years 
in the making, and we have to find ways to 
solve it. And I didn’t want to ruin your 
appetites, so I waited till now to tell you 
this, but during the hour we’re together 
here eating and talking, the Government 
has spent $83 million. And by the way, that 
includes the price of your lunch. [Laughter] 
Milton Friedman is right. There really is no 
such thing as a free lunch. The interest on 
our debt for the last hour was about $10 
million of that. 

In selecting your Committee, we didn’t 
care whether you were Democrats or Re¬ 
publicans. Starting with Peter Grace, we 
just wanted to get the very best people we 
could find, and I think we were successful. 

I’ll repeat to you today what I said a 
week ago when I announced Peter’s ap¬ 
pointment: Be bold. We want your team to 
work like tireless bloodhounds. Don’t leave 
any stone unturned in your search to root 
out inefficiency. 

I’d like to make one other request. We 
hope that the corporations and organiza¬ 
tions that you represent will be willing to 


assist your projects with personnel, when 
they’re needed, and even funds. 

When I was Governor of California, one 
of the first actions I took was to conduct a 
survey of this kind, and I made a similar 
request then. And about 250 private sector 
top people from every line of activity in our 
State volunteered to come in and give us 
recommendations. They also came through 
with some contributions and donations of 
hardware and equipment to support the ac¬ 
tivities of the survey. But that’s the least 
important thing. That isn’t really why 
you’re here. What we’re here for today is 
we want your blood. And we had veterans 
there of the—-in case you’re curious about 
how this operates—of the hotel industry, for 
example, the top men in California in the 
hotel business. 

They went into our prisons and into our 
State institutions, and they looked at them 
as a kind of hotel and looked at that type of 
operation, not what the warden was doing. 
And it was amazing the things they found 
that from their standpoint and their exper¬ 
tise could be done to not only improve the 
conditions but improve them at a much 
lower price than the State had been accus¬ 
tomed to paying. 

We had business executives that found 
fantastic savings just in such routine things 
as filing, storage files that weren’t utilized 
but were stored in expensive, per-square- 
foot office space, when they could have 
been out in much lower-cost warehouse- 
type space. 

We had teams of people who were ex- 
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perts in fleet buying of automobiles, and we 
discovered that the State had no such plan, 
had never had any system for buying. Any 
department, when it was ready, just went 
out and got rid of what they had and 
bought new ones on their own. 

And that was changed as a result of these 
task forces and created such a stiff system, 
so efficient in the State, that we then were 
able to offer the service to counties and 
cities that had the same problem, and we’d 
do the job for them. 

At the same time, when all this was going 
on, there were people who charged that 
while the State employees would resent this 
outside interference—and I’m sure that 
they did kind of look down their nose for a 
little bit to see what this was and whether 
this was just some new thing that was going 
to wind up with some papers on a shelf— 
but when they saw that it was for real, they 
came out of the woodwork. They were de¬ 
lighted to help. And many times we heard 
repeated this statement from them. They 
said, “Well, no one before has ever tried to 
make things more efficient and more eco¬ 
nomical in this way.” And they, from their 
own experience, came up volunteering sug¬ 
gestions. 

All in all, they brought in about 2,000 
cost-saving recommendations after about 
117 days. We implemented more than 
1,600 of those recommendations. And that 
is exactly what we have in mind. We need 
your help, that of the groups that you rep¬ 
resent, to make this effort every bit as suc¬ 
cessful as the California project was, if not 
more so. 

In reality, we have a task force that’s 
looking for waste and fraud and that sort of 
thing, and very successfully. But what we 
need from you and your expertise and your 
associates is to literally come in to the var¬ 
ious departments and agencies of govern¬ 
ment and look at them as if you were con¬ 
sidering a merger or a takeover, and to see 
how modern business practices could be put 
to work to make government more efficient 
and more effective. And if you find those 
things, I assure you, we’ll break down the 
doors in implementing them, bringing them 
about. 


Now, you’ve talked about this for a long 
time at the 19th hole— [laughter]— and now 
you’ve got a chance to really get in and do 
something about it. And I just have to tell 
you; I can’t resist. I have to tell you just one 
little experience. 

One man in a task force one day was 
watching State employees in California. 
This happens to be a favorite story that my 
staff has heard 10,000 times. But he noticed 
them doubling these manila folders over 
and putting them in the files. Well obvious- 
ly, if you have to double them to get them 
in, you have cut the file capacity in half. 
And he said, “Why?” “Well,” they said, “the 
State forms are printed in this size, and it’s 
bigger than the file case.” He said, “Why’s 
that?” They said, “They’ve always been 
printed that way.” So he just picked up the 
phone and called the State printer, read the 
number off the top of the paper, and said, 
“From now on”—and he measured the 
filing cabinet—he said, “Print those forms 
on”—and he gave them the proper dimen¬ 
sion. And that year, we bought 4,200 fewer 
file cabinets in California. [Laughter] 

There are a million things that you think 
of and take for granted every day in your 
business that you’ll find they don’t take it 
for granted in Washington, and it isn’t done 
that way, and that’s what it’s all about. 

So, thank you for your commitment. 
We’re counting on you. And now, I apolo¬ 
gize for having to eat and rim, but I know 
that Peter Grace and Bud Nance and Janet 
Colson have some more activities planned 
for you, and they’ll be telling you about 
that. And if you don’t mind. I’ll go over to 
the Oval Office and do what that little girl 
told me the first week I was here when she 
wrote me a letter and ended her letter with 
the line, “Now, get over to the office and 
go to work.” [Laughter] 

Note: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
J. Peter Grace, chairman and chief executive 
officer of W. R. Grace and Co., is the Chair¬ 
man of the Survey. The Coordinating 
Office at the White House is directed by 
James W. Nance, and the Deputy Director is 
Janet Colson. 
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Appointment of 42 Members of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars, and Designation of Chairman 
March 10, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following persons to be 
members of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars. He also intends to designate Bev¬ 
erly Fisher White to be Chairman of the 
Commission. 

Beverly Fisher White was director of cultural af¬ 
fairs for the State of Florida. She resides in 
Miami, Fla. 

Don W. Adams is president and chief executive 
officer of Lincoln Center, Inc., in Springfield, 
Ill. 

Virginia M. Berg is a homemaker and has been 
active in Republican Party politics. She resides 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

Helen Bie is Republican National committeewom- 
an from Wisconsin and resides in Green Bay. 
Grace Ward Boulton is serving as Republican Na¬ 
tional committeewoman for Oklahoma. She re¬ 
sides in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ward B. Brown has been serving as State senator 
for district 19 in New Hampshire since 1971. 
He resides in East Hampstead, N.H. 

John S. Carroll is a partner in the law firm of 
Carroll and Smith in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Robert S. Carter is president of Robert S. Carter 
Associates in Washington, D.C. 

Fran Chiles is serving as Republican National 
committeewoman from Texas and resides in 
Ft. Worth. 

Aubyn A. Curtiss is currently serving as a legisla¬ 
tor in the Montana house of representatives. 
She resides in Fortine, Mont. 

Jean K. Elder is an educational consultant, de¬ 
partment of education, State of Michigan. She 
resides in Okemos, Mich. 

Timothy M. Fermoile is currently a management 
trainee with Vac Air Nevada, Inc., in Sparks, 
Nev., and resides in Reno. 

Hugh C. Fowler is a State senator from Colorado. 
He is also vice president, HMO Systems. He 
resides in Littleton, Colo. 

Jewett M. Fulkerson is vice chairman, Clay 
County Park and Recreation Commission. He is 
also president of Liberty Hills Development in 
Liberty, Mo. 

Victor Gaston is assistant principal for the Mobile 
County public school system. He resides in 
Mobile, Ala. 


Alberta J. K. Gibbons is Republican National 
committeewoman from Utah. She resides in 
Blanding, Utah. 

June Grayson is a political and business consult¬ 
ant in Little Rock, Ark., where she resides. 

Robert A. Hall is director, department of health 
and environmental protection, municipality of 
Anchorage. He resides in Anchorage, Alaska. 

William R. Harvey is president of Hampton Insti¬ 
tute in Hampton, Va. 

Leslie D. Jamison is director of information and 
referral services, and director of housing coun¬ 
seling (HUD and FMHA) at Trident United 
Way. She resides in Charleston, S.C. 

Edward J. Joffe, Sr., is president and owner of 
Park Custom Molding in Linden, N.J. He re¬ 
sides in Summit, N.J. 

Morris Kay is serving as Republican State chair¬ 
man of Kansas. He resides in Lawrence, Kans. 

Margaret Kelly is secretary/ treasurer of Kelly Oil 
and Kelly Realty in Rawlins, Wyo., where she 
resides. 

Jim Kolbe is a State senator from Arizona. He is 
also vice president of Wood Canyon Corp. He 
resides in Tucson, Ariz. 

John J. Lainson is secretary, director, and execu¬ 
tive committee member for Dutton-Lainson 
Co. in Hastings, Neb. 

Steven A. Merksamer is serving as special assistant 
attorney general for the State of California. He 
resides in Sacramento, Calif. 

Diane W. McCoy is Republican National commit¬ 
teewoman from North Carolina. She resides in 
Summerfield, N.C. 

John R. McKeman, Jr., is a partner with the law 
firm of Verrill and Dana in Portland, Maine. 
He resides in Cumberland Foreside, Maine. 

Evelyn W. McPhail is general manager of Fair¬ 
way Villa Resort in Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Dorothea Moore has been active in the Republi¬ 
can Party on the State and local levels for over 
20 years. She resides in Moro, Oreg. 

James T. Neal is publisher of the Noblesville 
Daily Ledger in Noblesville, Ind. 

Sanford C. Nemitz is administrator, Oil and Gas 
Partnerships, in Plymouth Meeting, Pa. He re¬ 
sides in Warrington, Pa. 

Heman Padilla is serving as mayor of San Juan, 
P.R. 
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Betty Lou Pyle is Republican National commit¬ 
tee woman from North Dakota. She resides in 
West Fargo, N. Dak. 

Edward Russell Redd is associate general counsel 
for the Massachusetts Port Authority and re¬ 
sides in Boston. 

Donna Weintraub Sternberg is currently vice 
president of Goudchaux’s, Inc., in Baton Rouge, 
La., where she resides. 

Mary Stivers is a homemaker and has been in¬ 
volved in the Republican Party in Decatur, Ga. 

Don Sunquist is president of GSA Corp. in Mem¬ 


phis, Tenn. 

Larry D. Swann is currently with Four Star 
Realty in Salem, W. Va. 

Harold D. Weidman is co-owner and principal 
broker of Kay Realty in Ludlow, Vt. 

Eunice B. Whittlesey is serving as legislative liai¬ 
son for New York State senate standing com¬ 
mittee on commerce and economic develop¬ 
ment. She resides in Scotia, N.Y. 

George W. Wittgraf is a partner with the firm of 
McDonald, Sayre and Wittgraf in Cherokee, 
Iowa. 


Proclamation 4909—National Energy Education Day, 1982 
March 10, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Over its two-hundred-year history, this 
nation grew and prospered through the 
abundant production and use of energy. 
The American people began by using wood 
for nearly all of their needs, started using 
coal in large quantities in the mid-1800’s, 
and moved to large-scale oil and gas use in 
the early part of the twentieth century. 

All of these energy sources will continue 
to have an important role. But new sources 
are coming along as well: atomic power, 
now used to generate more than 12 percent 
of our electricity; solar energy; synthetic 
fuels; biomass; and a host of other new tech¬ 
nologies. 

The significant innovations in energy that 
took place over the past two hundred years 
were the product of the vision and foresight 
of citizens working through our free market 
economy. 

Today, with our own precious resources 
more limited, an important share of our 
energy supplies is threatened by political 
uncertainties in oil exporting regions. It is 
critical that our nation continue to take ad¬ 
vantage of the ingenuity and talent of the 
American people to produce and consume 
energy efficiently. 

Toward this end, my Administration has 
removed oil price controls and eliminated 
over 200 burdensome regulations associated 


with those controls. In so doing, we have 
provided new incentives for private indus¬ 
try to develop domestic energy resources 
and produce domestic energy supplies that 
were not feasible with fuel prices set at an 
artificially low level. Realistic pricing, of 
course, has also encouraged consumers to 
use energy more efficiently. 

The decontrol of oil prices has been a 
success. Despite higher economic growth in 
1981 than predicted: 

• Oil consumption has fallen by 1.1 mil¬ 
lion barrels per day. 

• Net oil imports have dropped below 
one-third of consumption for the first 
time since 1972. 

• Oil production began to increase for 
the first time in a decade. 

• Oil prices actually fell in real terms. 

The challenge ahead is to create a 

healthy economy that enables citizens, busi¬ 
nesses, and state and local governments to 
make rational energy production and con¬ 
sumption decisions which reflect the true 
value of this nation’s resources. 

Today, more than ever, it is important for 
all Americans to understand that the United 
States and its allies are participants in a 
world energy market. Our effectiveness in 
that market depends in large measure on 
our ability to unleash the industrial and eco¬ 
nomic strengths of this nation. 

To focus our attention on energy educa¬ 
tion for the young—in both public and pri- 
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vate schools, and at all grade levels—and in 
an effort to bring together teachers, school 
officials, and parent groups to help our chil¬ 
dren understand our domestic and interna¬ 
tional energy situation now and in the 
future, the 97th Congress has by Senate 
Joint Resolution 84 proclaimed March 19, 
1982, as National Energy Education Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby call upon all citizens and govern¬ 
ment officials to observe Friday, March 19, 
1982, as National Energy Education Day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 
I direct all agencies of the Federal govern¬ 
ment to cooperate with and participate in 


the celebration of National Energy Educa¬ 
tion Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 10th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:22 a.m., March 11, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 11. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Sale of the 
Trident II Missile System to the United Kingdom 
March 11, 1982 


Today in London, the British Govern¬ 
ment is informing the House of Commons 
of its decision to purchase from the United 
States the Trident II (D-5) missile system, 
rather than the Trident I (C-4) system. 
When the President decided in October 
1981 that the U.S. Navy would develop the 
Trident II missile, he informed the British 
Government that it would be available for 
purchase by the United Kingdom. In an ex¬ 
change of letters today, Prime Minister 
Thatcher formally requested that the 
United States sell the Trident II missile, and 
the President agreed. 

Beginning during the Second World War, 
the United States has cooperated intimately 
with the United Kingdom on nuclear mat¬ 
ters. In President Roosevelt’s administra¬ 
tion, American and British scientists began 
working together on the development of 
nuclear weapons. In 1962 at Nassau, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy agreed to assist the British in 
the development of their strategic nuclear 
forces by selling Polaris missiles to the 
United Kingdom. Today’s announcement 
signals a continuation of this longstanding 
cooperation, which is a central element in 


the close cooperation between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

The primary reason for the British choice 
of the Trident II missile over the Trident I 
is to maintain commonality with the United 
States Navy. Although the performance of 
the Trident I was adequate for British pur¬ 
poses, there would be a long-term logistic 
and cost penalty associated with the unique¬ 
ness of the system once the United States 
Navy made the transition to the Trident II 
missile. 

The administration believes the 
independent British strategic nuclear force 
which is assigned to NATO makes an im¬ 
portant contribution to the ability of the 
North Atlantic Alliance to deter Soviet ag¬ 
gression. For this reason, the President has 
decided to continue to assist the United 
Kingdom in the maintenance of a modern¬ 
ized, independent British deterrent force 
into the twenty-first century. In addition, 
the President’s letter welcomes the Prime 
Minister’s commitment to use savings from 
cooperation in the strategic nuclear field to 
strengthen British conventional forces, 
which are also vital to the NATO deterrent. 
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Letter to Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the United Kingdom 
on the Sale of the Trident II Missile System 
March 11, 1982 


Dear Margaret: 

Thank you for your letter of March 11. 

I am pleased to confirm that the United 
States Government is prepared to supply to 
the United Kingdom TRIDENT II missiles, 
equipment and supporting services as pro¬ 
posed in your letter, subject to and in ac¬ 
cordance with applicable United States law 
and procedures. 

The United States readiness to provide 
these systems is a demonstration of the 
great importance which the United States 
Government attaches to the maintenance 
by the United Kingdom of an independent 
nuclear deterrent capability. I can assure 
you of the United States’ willingness to co¬ 
operate closely with the United Kingdom 
Government in maintaining and moderniz¬ 
ing that capability. 

I attach great importance to your assur¬ 
ance that the United Kingdom TRIDENT II 
force will be assigned to NATO and that 
the economies realized through cooperation 
between our two governments will be used 
to reinforce the United Kingdom’s efforts to 
upgrade its conventional forces. Such nucle¬ 
ar and conventional force improvements 
are of the highest priority for NATO’s 
security. 

I agree that, as the next step, our two 
governments should initiate the technical 
and financial negotiations which you pro¬ 
pose. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 

[The Right Honorable Margaret R. Thatcher, 
M.P., Prime Minister, London] 


Dear Mr. President: 

I wrote to your predecessor on 10 July 
1980 to ask whether the United States Gov¬ 
ernment would be ready to supply Trident 
I missiles equipment and supporting serv¬ 
ices to the United Kingdom on a similar 


basis to that on which the Polaris missiles 
were supplied under the Polaris Sales 
Agreement of 6 April 1963. President 
Carter replied on 14 July confirming that 
the United States Government were pre¬ 
pared to do so, subject to and in accordance 
with applicable United States law and pro¬ 
cedures. 

In the light of decisions taken by the 
United States Government in 1981 to accel¬ 
erate their own programme to procure Tri¬ 
dent II missiles, and to phase out the Tri¬ 
dent I programme earlier than had hitherto 
been intended, the United Kingdom Gov¬ 
ernment have carried out a review of their 
nuclear deterrent programme. In the light 
of this review, I am now writing to ask 
whether in place of Trident I missiles the 
United States Government would be ready 
to supply Trident II missiles, equipment 
and supporting services on a continuing 
basis and in a manner generally similar to 
that in which Polaris was supplied. The 
United Kingdom Government would wish 
to purchase these missiles complete with 
multiple, independently targettable re¬ 
entry vehicles but without the warheads 
themselves. I propose that, as in the past, 
close co-ordination should be maintained 
between the executive agencies of the two 
Governments in order to assure compatibil¬ 
ity of equipment. 

Like the Polaris force, and consistent with 
the agreement reached in 1980 on the 
supply of Trident I missiles, the United 
Kingdom Trident II force will be assigned 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation; 
and except where the United Kingdom 
Government may decide that supreme na¬ 
tional interests are at stake, this successor 
force will be used for the purposes of inter¬ 
national defence of the Western alliance in 
all circumstances. It is my understanding 
that co-operation in the modernisation of 
the United Kingdom nuclear deterrent in 
the manner proposed would be consistent 
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with the present and prospective interna¬ 
tional obligations of both parties. 

I would like to assure you that the United 
Kingdom Government remain wholly com¬ 
mitted to the strengthening of the Alli¬ 
ance’s conventional forces. The United 
Kingdom Government have in recent years 
substantially increased their defence spend¬ 
ing and further increases are planned for 
the future in order to sustain the United 
Kingdom’s all-round contribution to allied 
deterrence and defence. The economies 
made possible by the United States Govern¬ 
ment’s co-operation with respect to the 
supply of the Trident I missile system will 


be used in order to reinforce the United 
Kingdom Government’s continuing efforts 
to upgrade their conventional forces. 

If the United States Government are pre¬ 
pared to meet this request, I hope that as 
the next step you will be prepared to re¬ 
ceive technical and financial missions to 
pursue these matters using the framework 
of the Polaris Sales Agreement where ap¬ 
propriate. 

Yours sincerely 

Margaret Thatcher 
[The President of the United States of America] 


Exchange of Letters Between Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger and British Secretary of State for Defence John Nott on 
the Sale of the Trident II Missile System to the United Kingdom 
March 11, 1982 


Dear John: 

In the exchange of letters between the 
President and the Prime Minister of today’s 
date, it was agreed that the United States 
Government would supply Trident II mis¬ 
siles to the United Kingdom. I am writing 
now to record our joint understanding on 
specific aspects of the agreed arrangements 
for the sale of the Trident II (D-5) missile 
system and associated equipment. 

It is understood that the Polaris sales 
agreement of 1963 and its implementing 
agreements will be the general pattern for 
the sale of the Trident II (D-5) missile 
system. 

It is agreed that the United Kingdom will 
pay a total contribution to research and de¬ 
velopment for the Trident II (D—5) system 
equivalent to $116 million in Fiscal Year 
1982 dollars, subject to actual payments 
being adjusted to reflect an agreed inflation 

index. i _ 

It is understood that the United Kingdom 
acknowledges that waiver by the United 
States of all charges (other than the admin¬ 
istrative charge) in excess of $116 million 


will fully satisfy the requirement that the 
United States Government give defense as¬ 
sistance to the United Kingdom defense 
budget in return for manning by the United 
Kingdom of Rapier air defense of United 
States Air Force bases in the United King¬ 
dom, and support and servicing for these 
Rapier systems. In addition it is understood 
that the United Kingdom will employ addi¬ 
tional savings represented by the remainder 
of the United States waiver to reinforce its 
efforts to upgrade its conventional forces. 

With respect to procurement of the Tri¬ 
dent II (D-5) weapon system, the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense is prepared to undertake, 
subject to compliance with United States 
law and national policy: 

—to permit United Kingdom manufactur¬ 
ers to compete on the same terms as United 
States firms for subcontracts for Trident II 
(D-5) weapon system components for the 
program as a whole; 

—to ensure that Department of Defense 
procedures bearing on such competition for 
such Trident II (D-5) weapon system com¬ 
ponents are consistent with this general 
principle; and 
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—to designate appropriate United States 
staff in both countries to provide a point of 
contact for United Kingdom manufacturers, 
and to offer advice and briefing. 

The United States attaches great impor¬ 
tance to the maintenance by the United 
Kingdom Government of an independent 
nuclear deterrent. I am, therefore, pleased 
that it has been possible to reach this agree- 
ment between our two countries. I regard 
this arrangement as a significant contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of stability and 
peace. 

With warm regards, 

Cap Weinberger 

[The Honorable John Nott, Secretary of State, 
Ministry of Defence, Main Building, Whitehall, 
London SW1A 2HB, England] 


Dear Cap, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date 
dealing with specific aspects of the arrange¬ 
ments for the purchase by the United King¬ 
dom Government of the Trident II (D-5) 
missile system. 

I confirm that my understanding of the 
agreed arrangements is in accord with that 
set out in your letter. 

Our agreement on this is further evi¬ 
dence of the closeness of the co-operation 
between our two countries and is a matter 
of the greatest satisfaction to the United 
Kingdom Government. 

Yours sincerely 

John Nott 

[The Honorable Caspar Weinberger] 


Memorandum on the Financing of Foreign Agricultural and Rural 
Development Projects 
March 11, 1982 


Presidential Determination No. 82-10 

Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Subject: Waiver of Section 302 (cX 1XQ of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (P.L. 
480)—Title III Food For Development 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(hereinafter termed “the Act”), I hereby: 


Determine that in fiscal year 1981 there 
were an insufficient number of agricultural 
and rural development projects which 
qualified for assistance under Title III of the 
Act, and that therefore the humanitarian 
purposes of the Act were better served by 
furnishing financing under other provisions 
of the Act. Therefore, I waive the minimum 
requirement of Section 302 (cX 1XQ of the 
Act with respect to fiscal year 1981. 

Ronald Reagan 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 

on the Financing of Foreign Agricultural and Rural Development 
Projects 


March 11, 1982 

Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with Section 302(cX2) of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public 
Law 480), I have waived the requirement 
of Section 302(cXlXC) that at least 15 per¬ 
cent of the aggregate value of all agree¬ 
ments entered into under Title I in fiscal 


year 1981 also be entered into under the 
provisions of Title III of the Act. 

The aggregate value of all Title I agree¬ 
ments signed during fiscal year 1981 was 
$792.8 million. The value of **Food for De¬ 
velopment” programs authorized by Title 
III in these agreements was $92.5 million, 
11.7 percent of the aggregate value. Title 
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III agreements were signed and implement¬ 
ed with Senegal ($7 million), Sudan ($20 
million), Bangladesh ($50.5 million), and 
Egypt ($15 million). These values represent 
the fiscal year 1981 financing of multi-year 
programs initiated in prior years. 

The shortfall of $26.4 million from the 15 
percent level of $118.9 million was due to 
an insufficient number of agricultural and 
rural development projects meeting the cri¬ 
teria of Title III during the year, and a 
consequent programming of funds to meet 
the humanitarian purposes of P.L. 480. In 
the Title I program plan for 1981 transmit¬ 
ted to the Congress on September 30, 1980, 
pursuant to Section 408(b) of the Act, a 
total of $133.2 million was identified as 
likely to be carried out under Title III au¬ 
thorities. This represented approximately 
16.7 percent of all planned Title I programs 
anticipated at that time. Developments in 
two countries initially intended to receive 
Title III programs caused the reduction of 
$40.7 million in Title III financing to the 
final $92.5 million level. 

First, excellent foodgrain production in 
Bangladesh significantly reduced that coun¬ 
try’s need for food assistance, particularly 
for wheat. While the initial plan was for 
$72.8 million for Bangladesh under Title 
III, the agreement finally signed was for 
$50.5 million, a $22.3 million reduction. 
When it became apparent that require¬ 
ments for wheat imports to Bangladesh had 
decreased greatly, vegetable oil was includ¬ 
ed in the agreement to keep the level of 
Title III financing closer to the level initial¬ 
ly allocated, but the original target could 
not be reached. 

The second country where there was a 
change in the planned level of Title III fi¬ 
nancing was Bolivia. In view of events in 
Bolivia and the reduced scope of our bi¬ 
lateral relationship, the multi-year Food for 


Development program was suspended in 
fiscal year 1981. While the initial allocation 
for Bolivia was $18.4 million, Congress was 
notified, in the June 30, 1981 program plan, 
that the Bolivia Title III program would not 
be implemented that year. 

During the year, efforts were made to 
help other eligible countries identify appro¬ 
priate Title III projects. In some cases con¬ 
siderable progress was made, but the proc¬ 
ess of negotiating agreements and supplying 
commodities could not be completed in 
fiscal year 1981. 

In one country, a Title III project was 
being designed when a food crisis required 
that food be supplied rapidly under a Title I 
agreement. In another country, the team 
sent to do a feasibility study reported that 
although good prospects exist for a Title III 
program, a considerable amount of time 
and effort for planning and negotiating the 
project will be required. 

Pursuant to Section 302(cX2) of the Act, 
funds allocated but not used for Title III 
were programmed under Title I to meet 
humanitarian needs in countries which ex¬ 
perienced adverse developments in their 
domestic food situations. Such countries in¬ 
cluded Morocco, Madagascar, Kenya, 
Malawi and Sudan, which together received 
Title I assistance totaling $42.5 million not 
included in initial allocations for fiscal year 
1981. 

U.S. Government representatives will 
continue to seek ways of promoting greater 
development through the Title III pro¬ 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting the Annual Report on 
Nuclear Nonproliferation 
March 11, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

My policy statement on non-proliferation 
and peaceful nuclear cooperation last July 
highlighted the key elements of continuity 
in United States policy to prevent the 
spread of nuclear explosives and those areas 
where we need to adopt new directions or 
different approaches. We will continue our 
efforts to strengthen the non-proliferation 
regime and the framework for peaceful nu¬ 
clear cooperation, and we look forward to 
working closely with Congress toward these 


shared objectives. 

I am pleased to submit the fourth annual 
report called for by Section 601(a) of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 
(Public Law 95-242). This report which 
covers calendar year 1981 has been pre¬ 
pared by the Department of State in col¬ 
laboration with other concerned depart¬ 
ments and agencies. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 11, 1982. 


Remarks at a White House Reception for Members of the National 
Newspaper Association 
March 11 , 1982 


Thank you very much. I learned in public 
speaking you should never open with an 
apology, but I have to apologize. I know I’m 
late. But I have to tell you something. You 
know that old song from World War I, 
‘‘Someday I’m going to murder the 
bugler”—[ laughter ]—“and then I’m going 
to get that other pup, the one that wakes 
the bugler up.” I’m going to find out who it 
is that puts down where I’m going to be 
every 15 minutes, because about 20 min¬ 
utes after I get up in the morning, Fm al¬ 
ready behind schedule. [Laughter] 

It’s a pleasure to welcome you all, again, 
here to the White House. Fm sorry that 
Nancy couldn’t be with us. She was sup¬ 
posed to be, but there was a hitch again in 
schedules and she can’t be. 

Now, I know that since last year you’ve 
all been wondering what we’ve been doing 
here. [Laughter] You know, in the old days 
of vaudeville, it used to be that ambitious 
young vaudevillians—or even some that 
weren’t so young—used to go into an empty 
theater and try out in front of a blase book¬ 
ing agent who’d be sitting down there in 
one of the front seats with a cigar, all alone 


in the theater, watching them do their 
act—very hard to please. And there was a 
young fellow came in with an act, wanted 
to break into vaudeville, and walked out on 
the stage. And the agent says, “What do you 
do?” And the kid just took off and flew 
around the whole theater— [laughter ]— 
made a couple of circles clear up at the 
ceiling, came back down, and landed on the 
stage in front of him. The agent says, “What 
else do you do besides bird imitations?” 
[Laughter] 

Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t think 
we’ve been doing any imitations since 
we’ve been here. I think we’ve cut the 
growth in Federal spending almost in half. 
We’ve reduced the size of the Federal Reg¬ 
ister. That’s the thing, you know, that car¬ 
ies and lists all the regulations. Well, it’s a 
third smaller than it used to be. Inflation 
has been down, running at 4% percent now, 
or less, for the last 3 months. I hope we can 
keep it there or continue to reverse it. And 
savings are up since October 1st, when the 
first phase of the tax cut went into effect. 
It’s the first time they’ve risen in a very 
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long time. And we’re really just getting the 
incentives of our program on line. 

I’m getting kind of tired of those people 
that are saying, “Well, we’ve tried the pro¬ 
gram and it doesn’t work.” They were 
saying that before it started. And it really 
hasn’t started yet, and it’ll really, I think, 
begin to feel the first effects July, when the 
next tax cut, the 10 percent, goes into 
effect. The prime rate is—the interest is still 
too high. We all know that. But at least it’s 
four points lower than it was when we took 
office. And yes, the deficit is of great con¬ 
cern to all of us here—larger than we had 
thought because of the recession that we’re 
in. You know, one percentage point of addi¬ 
tional unemployment increases the deficit 
by anywhere from $25 to $27 billion. And 
this is the great problem that we have to 
solve. 

But there are different ideas about man¬ 
aging the budget. I met with some of our 
Senators just the other day up on the Hill, 
and we had a very good talk, because I’m 
ready to meet the Congress in a legitimate 
effort to have a program that will treat with 
our economic problems and not just have 
them go on padding the budget. 

But some of those who are protesting 
about the deficit—an informal poll has been 
taken among some of the chairmen of the 
subcommittees in the House and some of 
the regular committee chairmen. And so 
far, between them, they’re discussing and 
entertaining proposals to add $29 billion to 
the spending of the budget as we’ve sent it 
up. Our budget has been proposing quite a 
sizable additional cut in spending. I think 
they’re the ones that are doing imitations, 
imitations of just what’s been done for the 
past years that led us to this business-as- 
usual and politics-as-usual kind of a situa¬ 
tion. They will, if allowed, bring higher in¬ 
flation, higher taxes, and, yes, bigger defi¬ 
cits. 

But I don’t believe the American people 
want that. I don’t think they want to go 
back to the excesses that caused the mess 
that we’re in right now. We want and we 
need a bipartisan cooperation, a bringing 
down of the deficit and getting this country 
moving again and getting industry back at 
full steam again where it can provide the 


jobs that our people must have. And, as I 
say, I’m open to any comprehensive plan 
that they might be able to present that we 
can discuss, but I don’t believe in just rais¬ 
ing taxes and I don’t believe in letting our 
country remain defenseless in the face of 
the great Soviet buildup of military power. 

There’s still room for more budget-cut¬ 
ting that will further reduce the rate of 
increase in government spending. And 
those who have no—or I have no shame, I 
should say, about taking advantage of you in 
this social gathering here— [laughter ]—and 
suggesting that you’re in just an excellent 
position to lend a hand in urging the Con¬ 
gress— [laughter ]—not to fall back into 
those bad habits that-It’s just a sugges¬ 

tion. [Laughter] 

Right now, though, the power of America 
is tied down and restrained as Gulliver was 
by the Lilliputians. And this administration 
and this Congress, working together, I think 
can unleash that power and can end the 
things that are causing so much tragic 
sorrow among the people who are unem¬ 
ployed, and for small businesses that are 
struggling to stay alive, for the American 
farmers who are caught in a cost-price 
squeeze. And all we have to do is kind of 
forget politics for a little bit and get togeth¬ 
er on what the people need. And I think 
what the people need is less government 
spending and continue to have tax reduc¬ 
tions for the people of this country so 
there’s an incentive for people to work and 
earn. 

And at the same time, I think we have to 
maintain the strength we need to not only 
keep the peace, but—my dream of one of 
the reasons why we’re trying to redress our 
defensive structure is so we can sit down at 
a bargaining table with the Soviet Union for 
once in which they’ll have a legitimate 
reason for wanting to engage in arms re¬ 
duction along with us. So far we’ve had 
nothing to offer them. They are so far 
ahead. But if they find out that we mean it, 
then maybe we can reduce those threaten¬ 
ing weapons, particularly those nuclear 
weapons that are aimed back and forth at 
each other. And that’s my dream. 
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And now I’m going to quit talking and Note: The President spoke at 5:41 p.m. in 
come down and say hello. the East Room at the White House. 


Message on the Observance of St. Patrick’s Day 
March 12, 1982 


Nancy and I are delighted to wish a 
warm and wonderful St Patrick’s Day to 
everyone. 

Even today in the Irish countryside you 
can see the words “Gone to America” on 
old houses. The Emerald Isle has given 
much to the world, but she has blessed 
America abundantly with her most precious 
gift: her children. And like so many of the 
indomitable Irish, the Reagan family came 
to the United States seeking the liberty and 
bounty of this great land. 

Every American gratefully acknowledges 
the many contributions of Irish Americans 
in every walk of life down through our na¬ 


tion’s history. But, most of all, the sons and 
daughters of Erin upheld a fine old Irish 
tradition by making their mark in American 
letters and politics. 

Just as St. Patrick lit the fire of faith in 
Ireland centuries ago, so, more recently, has 
the Statue of Liberty’s torch of freedom ig¬ 
nited the spirit of liberty in his countrymen. 
This special link and appreciation have en¬ 
gendered the mutual affection between 
both lands for many years. On this St. Pa¬ 
trick’s Day, let us fervently wish that Amer¬ 
ica and Ireland will continue to be friends 
as long as the hills are green. 

Ronald Reagan 


Remarks of President Reagan and President Frangois Mitterrand of 
France Following Their Meetings 
March 12, 1982 


President Reagan. This has been a very 
unusual friend-to-friend meeting and one 
for which I’m very grateful. President Mit¬ 
terrand and I have had a very productive 
day. In the Oval Office and during our 
working lunch, we covered a very broad 
range of subjects which naturally included 
our preparations for two major summit 
meetings in June. 

President Mitterrand will host this year’s 
economic summit in Versailles, and we are, 
along with the other participants, commit¬ 
ted to a conference which will help the 
industrial democracies deal more effectively 
with today’s economic challeges. With that 
in mind, I look forward with special pleas¬ 
ure to my visit to France, America’s oldest 
ally. 

We also touched on the Atlantic Alliance 
summit and the need to demonstrate allied 
unity and resolve in response to Soviet ex¬ 
pansionist pressures. I will attend that 


summit in Bonn with the greatest of inter¬ 
est and commitment. 

As I indicated a moment ago, our talks 
were comprehensive. Since President Mit¬ 
terrand has just returned from Israel, I was 
particularly interested in his assessment of 
the peace process in the Middle East. 

Regarding Central America, I believe 
that President Mitterrand now has a better 
understanding of United States policy objec¬ 
tives in that troubled region. Our discussion 
on this subject was particularly candid and 
thorough. President Mitterrand shares my 
concern that the failure to promote the 
evolution of democratic government in this 
region would have the most serious conse¬ 
quences. The principles and goals that we 
share suggest that we will be able to work 
together on this problem in the months 
ahead. 

Our exchange of views on the economic 
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concerns of our two countries was equally 
frank and productive. President Mitterrand 
made a forceful and thorough presentation 
of his government’s views on outstanding 
trade and financial issues. While it would be 
impossible to resolve our economic differ¬ 
ences in one day, I think we’ve made tangi¬ 
ble progress toward better communications 
on these important issues. 

And now let me just repeat my personal 
thanks to President Mitterrand for coming 
to Washington. 

Merci beaucoup. 

President Mitterrand. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, the first thing that I would like to say 
is to thank President Reagan for the wel¬ 
come extended here in Washington to the 
President of the French Republic. The wel¬ 
come extended to us was, as is in the very 
nature of things, of course, both friendly, 
open, and frank. We were able to talk about 
a number of problems. Some of them had 
been prepared, of course, by the continuous 
exchanges which exist among our ministers, 
our embassies, and representatives of all 
kinds. 

But direct talks such as these, after I have 
recently had opportunities of meeting a 
number of European political leaders and 
following my recent visit to Israel and in 
the light of the events that take place each 
day in Europe, in Africa, in Latin Amer¬ 
ica—well, because of all these reasons, it 
was natural that our talks today were 
brought to bear on a number of very topical 
problems, and indeed such talks are in 
themselves very fruitful. And indeed, this 
certainly fully justified making this trip. 

Now, the prime reason for my visit to the 
United States was to prepare, in more spe¬ 
cific terms, the so-called summit of the in¬ 
dustrialized nations which will be meeting 
in Versailles, in France, at the beginning of 
June. And the conference will be an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering the economic, mone¬ 
tary, and financial problems that our coun¬ 
tries have to face, and the purpose, the ex¬ 
ercise being that we should harmonize our 
goals so as to be able to lend each other 
mutual assistance and not hindrance. And it 
is clear that in that, we see very much eye- 
to-eye. 

Then we talked of the other summit 
meeting that will take place a few days 


afterwards in Bonn, which will be the 
summit meeting of the Atlantic Alliance. 
And so, naturally, that led us to discuss 
East-West problems and, in particular, the 
relationship with the Soviet Union and the 
need to demonstrate our force so as to be 
able to further the possibility of negotia¬ 
tions; and so as to be able to work towards 
peace while asserting our rights and the 
rights of the peoples of the world and, in 
particular, of Europe. 

And as President Reagan has just said, we 
also talked about Central America. And I 
repeated what I have often stated in France 
and in Europe, that our first duty is to fight 
against poverty and the exploitation of 
human beings and the domination on the 
part of bloody dictatorships. And as has just 
been said, we must work in order to find 
the way of furthering—and this is not 
always an easy path to discover—but the 
way of furthering the cause of democratic 
government. And there, there is something 
that we have in common and that leads to a 
meeting of the minds between us. 

And I feel that we should do everything 
that can enable the democratic powers of 
the West to achieve a better understanding 
and to be able to give more assistance to 
the peoples that are rebeling against their 
fate and that can lead to peace, civilian 
peace, and more freedom, is a good thing. 
And, as I said when I was receiving Chan¬ 
cellor Schmidt, that I appreciated the eco¬ 
nomic proposals made in the context of the 
Caribbean plan which would also apply to 
Central America. It is clear that what is 
needed is more aid and consistent aid. And 
I think that what is being suggested is a 
step in the right direction. The path to be 
followed will clearly be a long one, but ev¬ 
erything that is done that can show us 
where that path lies and can enlighten us in 
that respect can but be a good thing. 

And as far as the Near East is concerned, 
I was in the area recently. And only last 
week, I indicated what my feelings were on 
the subject. And it was, therefore, only nat¬ 
ural that, in talking with the President of 
the United States, that we should, in fact, 
also discuss those very serious questions. 
And we found that the assertion of the 
rights of Israel and the rights of all peoples 
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of the region should make it possible to 
define, with patience and tenacity, the poli¬ 
cies that will lead to peace. Now, our two 
countries are not the ones to pass judgment 
on such policies, but they are policies which 
should be of interest and concern to the 
countries directly involved in the area. 

Now, lastly, on bilateral matters—well, 
there we were talking among friends. And 
there, of course, that is a long story that 
goes back many years. But we were able to 
discuss these matters frankly, as friends and 
allies, whose calling it should be in the 
world to express their views clearly, so as to 
be able to bring them closer together when 
they are not the same and in order to be 
able to assert them with greater force when 
one’s positions do converge, so as to be able 
to give the right kind of orientation to the 
peoples of the world who are waiting with 
anxiety for the outcome. 

Now, as to the hospitality that has been 
extended to me, I would like to say that it 
has given me, again, the opportunity of 


feeling the real depth of the ties between 
our two countries. And I certainly intend on 
the next occasion, which will be in my own 
country, to continue along the very same 
lines. In such talks, we have been able to 
discuss matters. And we must continue to 
do so, to talk about these issues with 
method, in order to be able to indicate 
clearly the areas on which we can move 
forward together and in order to be able to 
serve, to the best of our ability, the cause of 
world peace. 

So, my last words will be to say thank 
you. And I turn, particularly, to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, in order to 
extend to him, directly my heartfelt thanks. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:43 p.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 
President Mitterrand spoke in French, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 

Earlier in the day, the two Presidents met 
in the Oval Office and then attended a 
working luncheon in the Blue Room. 


Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters on Domestic and 
Foreign Policy Issues 
March 12, 1982 


Q. Mr. President, what did you tell Presi¬ 
dent Mitterrand about El Salvador? 

The President. What are you asking me? 

Q. I said what did you tell President Mit¬ 
terrand about El Salvador? 

The President. What’s your question? 

Q. About the economy, are deficits delay¬ 
ing the recovery? 

The President. About El Salvador, I just 
explained our position in the Caribbean 
plan in which he’s very interested and 
seems to be very approving of—what it was 
that we were trying to accomplish and_ 

Q • Didn’t you complain that they were 
selling arms? 

The President What? 

Q. Didn’t you complain that they were 
selling arms to the rebels? 

The President. We discussed all facets of 
it, but it was a private conversation. 


Q. Are deficits delaying the recovery as 
the businessmen told us they told you? 

The President. What they were talking 
about is that the thought of those deficits 
hanging over us is what’s keeping the 
money market—they’re keeping the inter- 
est up because of their reluctance to lend 
money in fear of possible return to inflation. 
And incidentally, we received word this 
morning that the producer’s cost index, for 
the first time in I don’t know how many 
years, is not only down, it is negative. It’s 
below an inflation rate. Prices are going 
down. 

But the thing is, we recognize that, that 
that is a problem that has to be met, be¬ 
cause it is the interest rates that I think are 
causing our recession, yes. 

Q. Recovery will not be delayed by this 
fear? 
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The President Well, I’m an optimist, and 
I happen to believe were going to see some 
signs of improvement. But there’s no ques¬ 
tion about the recession that we’re in. 

Q. When will the recovery be? 

The President I won’t give you a specific 
date, but I think the fact that interest rates 
came down the other day a little bit is an 
encouraging sign. The fact that inflation 
seems to continue to be falling is also an 
encouraging sign. 

But I’m not underestimating it. And, 
sorry to say, unemployment will, of course, 
be the last thing that recovers. 

Q. Mr. President, what about their sug¬ 
gestions on taxes? 

The President I’ve got a plan in there, 


and I believe the fundamentals of our plan 
will bring about a recovery. I think it’s the 
first time in all the eight recessions since 
World War II that there’s been a plan in 
place. But I certainly am willing to hear any 
suggestions anyone can make that might be 
an improvement. 

Q. Including taxes? 

The President No, I said I’m sticking with 
the fundamentals of our plan. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

Note: The question-and-answer session 

began at 3:50 p.m. on the South Lawn as 
the President was departing the White 
House for a weekend stay at Camp David, 
Md. 


Nomination of Gen. Richard H. Ellis To Have the Rank of 
Ambassador While Serving as United States Commissioner for the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Consultative Commission 
March 12, 1982 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gen. Richard H. Ellis for the rank 
of Ambassador during the tenure of his 
service as United States Commissioner for 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Consultative 
Commission, vice Robert W. Buchheim, re¬ 
signed. 

From 1950 until his retirement in August 
1981, General Ellis served in a series of Air 
Force assignments, including executive to 
the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, Command 
of the 9th Air Force, Commander Allied Air 
Forces, Southern Europe, Commander in 
Chief United States Air Forces in Europe, 
and culminating in Commander in Chief of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

General Ellis entered active military duty 
in September 1941 as an aviation cadet at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., and received his com¬ 
mission and pilot wings at Turner Field, 
Ga., in April 1942. During World War II, 
then-Lieutenant Ellis served with the 3d 
Bombardment Group in Australia, New 


Guinea, and the Philippines, flying more 
than 200 combat missions, and rising to the 
rank of colonel and Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Far East Air Forces, by the end of the war. 

After the war, General Ellis requested re¬ 
lease from active duty, became a member 
of the Air Force Reserve, and entered Dick¬ 
inson School of Law, where he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1949. He was subsequently recalled 
to active duty in 1950, leaving behind his 
law practice in Wilmington, Del., to ulti¬ 
mately become Chief, Air Plans and Oper¬ 
ations Section, Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Powers Europe. 

General Ellis’ decorations include the 
Distinguished Service Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion of Merit, 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Air Medal, and 
the Purple Heart. 

General Ellis graduated from Dickinson 
College (B.A., 1941) and from Dickinson 
School of Law (1949). He is married and has 
three children. He was bom July 19, 1919. 
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Nomination of Tony Guglielmo To Be a Member of the Federal 
Council on the Aging 
March 15, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Tony Guglielmo to be a 
member of the Federal Council on the 
Aging for a term expiring June 5, 1983. He 
would succeed Wesley C. Uhlman. 

Mr. Guglielmo is currently owner of the 
Penny-Hanley and Howley Co., an inde¬ 
pendent insurance agency in Stafford 
Springs, Conn. He was an instructor at the 
University of New Haven in 1970-1971 and 


at the University of Connecticut in 1965- 
1970. He was a sales representative at 
Bailey Agencies, Inc., in 1965-1968 and at 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. in 1963-1965. 

Mr. Guglielmo graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut (B.A., 1962). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Stafford Springs, Conn. He was born 
October 13, 1940. 


Nomination of Two Members of the Board of Directors of the 
National Institute of Building Sciences 
March 15 ’ 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Institute of Building Sciences. 

Charles A. Doolittle, Jr., is president, founder, 
and owner of Contract Surety Consultants, of 
Wichita, Kans., a position he has held since 
1962. Since 1968 he has also been owner and 
president of OKANCO Petroleum, Inc., of 
Wichita, Kans. In addition, he is founder, 
owner, and president of Doolittle Construction, 
which was founded in 1946. He is married and 


resides in Wichita, Kans. He was born June 24, 
1923. 

Van Norden Logan is currently vice president 
and part-owner of Duffel Financial and Con¬ 
struction Co. in Lafayette, Calif. He was secre¬ 
tary-treasurer and part-owner of Land Inves¬ 
tors Ranch in Larkspur, Calif., in 1967-1973. 
Prior to that, he was in the private practice of 
architecture. He graduated from Cornell Uni¬ 
versity (Bachelor of Architecture, 1954). He has 
four children and resides in Moraga, Calif. He 
was bom February 18, 1931. 


Nomination of Three Members of the Board of Directors of the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation 
March 15, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora¬ 
tion (Amtrak) for a term of 4 years. 

Charles Luna is retired. He was RAILPAX incor¬ 
porator, chairman of the board, United Trans¬ 
portation Union Insurance Association. He 
became president of the United Transportation 
Union on January 1, 1969. In October 1969, he 


was elected vice president and a member of 
the executive council of the AFL-CIO. On Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1970, he became chairman, Congress of 
Railway Unions. He is married, has two chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Dallas, Tex. He was born 
October 21, 1906. 

Robert D. Orr is Governor of the State of Indi¬ 
ana. He was elected lieutenant governor of In¬ 
diana in 1972 and 1976. He served in the State 
senate in 1968-1972. He has been involved in 
Republican politics in Indiana for 30 years. He 
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is a former officer and chairman of Indian In¬ 
dustries, Inc. He graduated from Yale Universi¬ 
ty (B.S., 1940) and attended the Harvard Grad¬ 
uate School of Business. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Evansville, Ind. 
He was born November 17, 1917. 

Ross E. Rowland is founder, chairman, and chief 
executive officer of American Coal Enterprises, 
Inc. He is also a senior partner in the firm of 
Floor Brokers Associates in New York City. He 


founded and operated the High Iron Co. from 
1966 through 1972. He formed the American 
Freedom Train Foundation, Inc., in 1971 and 
was chairman through 1976. In addition, he is 
founder, chairman, and chief executive officer 
of Steam Locomotive Corporation of America. 
Mr. Rowland is married, has three children, 
and resides in Bernardsville, N.J. He was born 
July 11, 1940. 


Address Before a Joint Session of the Alabama State Legislature in 

Montgomery 

March 15, 1982 


Governor James, Lieutenant Governor 
McMillan, Speaker McCorquodale, distin¬ 
guished members of the legislature, and 
honored guests: 

Thank you very much for a most warm 
welcome. And if I may return the compli¬ 
ment, it sure feels good to be back in the 
Heart of Dixie. 

A State that can produce giants like 
George Washington Carver, Helen Keller, 
Joe Louis, Bear Bryant, Jim Allen teaches us 
a valuable lesson. I have to interrupt here 
and say something about Bear Bryant and 
myself. I think I set something of a record 
with regard to Alabama football. A few 
years ago, I arrived here, had been invited 
to join him out on a practice session on the 
field. And yet, I was due—in black tie and 
tuxedo—to speak later. And the only way 
we could work it out was I had to go to 
football practice wearing a tuxedo. I don’t 
think it had ever happened before. [Laugh¬ 
ter] To make it worse, it was raining. 
[Laughter ] 

Well, the greatness of America and the 
solutions to her problems begin here with 
your people—not in Washington, D.C. You 
know, when you think of those ancestors 
who settled your State, they were willing to 
hitch up their wagons, venture across 
mountains, and sometimes bet the house, 
the farm, and all the family on the out¬ 
come. They didn’t have much more than 
their hands, their heads, their hearts, and 
their friends. And they made it work with¬ 
out an area redevelopment plan, a subsidy 


from HUD, or even a go-ahead from OSHA. 
They did it the same way that Bear Bryant 
won more games than any college coach, 
the same way that Alabama set a record last 
year of attracting new industrial invest¬ 
ment, the same way that Jeremiah Denton 
endured an eternity inside hell. They did it 
the old-fashioned way—they earned it. 
Dreams, drive, courage, refusing to quit 
made the difference then, and they make 
the difference now. 

Alabama has a serious unemployment 
problem. But I’m sure you believe the 
future is yours to shape, not just endure. 
The growth plan you’re now implementing 
will pay tremendous dividends in the 
months and years ahead. 

Our administration can help and we 
pledge to be your partner. I have great re¬ 
spect for your Governor, Fob James, your 
mayors, your councilmen, your county com¬ 
missioners, other local officials and coura¬ 
geous members of this legislature who stand 
willing and able to accept their rightful re¬ 
sponsibilities. We’ll work together and build 
for the future. Our commitment to 
strengthen our defenses, increase spending 
on NASA-related projects, complete the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, and move 
ahead with enterprise zones will add to the 
jobs that you’re creating. 

And then, too, there’s something else— 
those values and principles I spoke of that 
are so strong here. Faith in God, patriotism, 
freedom, the love of freedom, family, work, 
neighborhood—the heart and soul of Ameri- 
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ca’s past and the promise of her future. If 
we stand together and live up to these prin¬ 
ciples, we will not fail. 

Not too long ago. Senator Kennedy paid a 
tribute to former Governor and Ambassa¬ 
dor Averell Harriman, who was celebrating 
a birthday in his nineties, and Teddy Ken¬ 
nedy said that Ambassador Harriman’s age 
was only half as old as Ronald Reagan’s 
ideas. And you know, he’s absolutely right. 
The United States Constitution is almost 
200 years old, and that’s where I’m proud 
to get my ideas. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “I know no safe 
depository of the ultimate powers of the 
society but the people themselves. ...” 
And that conviction is embodied in our 
10 th amendment—the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will do only those things called for in 
the Constitution, and all others shall remain 
with the States or the people. 

Would you not agree that we have 
strayed much too far from that noble begin¬ 
ning and that the whole idea of our Revolu¬ 
tion—personal freedom, equality of oppor¬ 
tunity, and keeping government close to 
the people—is threatened by a Federal 
spending machine that takes too much 
money from the people, too much authority 
from the States, and yes, too much liberty 
with our Constitution? 

According to polls, Americans—by more 
than 2 to 1—trust their State and local offi¬ 
cials to administer programs more efficient¬ 
ly than the Federal Government. But those 
who have controlled our government for 
nearly three decades haven’t listened. Pris¬ 
oners of the past, they remain shackled to 
the myth that all wisdom, morality, and 
compassion begin at both ends of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue. 

A few weeks back, a leader of the liberal 
old guard said he would resist returning the 
responsibilities and resources that belong to 
you. He claimed to know of a dozen States 
that would shirk their responsibilities. Now, 
just which States did not measure up to his 
standards, he wouldn’t say. But the mean¬ 
ing was clear: He and his colleagues don’t 
believe in you or trust you. 

But aren’t they the same folks who gave 
us a trillion dollar debt, double-digit infla¬ 
tion, and the highest interest rates in more 
than a century? The big spenders would 


have been right at home with Oscar Wilde. 
He’s the one that said he knew of only one 
way to get rid of temptation—yield to it. 
[Laughter] And that reminds me, you know, 
that someone once said that a woman flees 
from temptation; a man gets down on his 
knees and crawls away, hoping it will jump 
on his back. [Laughter] 

But I’m honored to be the first United 
States President to stand before you in this 
distinguished chamber. If I may, I’d like to 
use this historic occasion to make a request 
of all those who lack faith in the American 
people: Come to Alabama! 

Come to Alabama and learn how a Gov¬ 
ernor and State legislature took a Medicaid 
budget, $34 million in the red, and put it in 
the black while increasing services. 

Come to Alabama and see how concern 
for education and commitment to equal op¬ 
portunity, including a war on illiteracy, con¬ 
sumes almost two-thirds of State spending 
and ranks Alabama fifth in the Nation in 
spending on elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation. 

Come and see how Alabama will take the 
nearly $450 million it received from leasing 
public lands and invest it in a super trust 
fund for the future, and the principal will 
not be touched. Then a general obligation 
bond issue is forthcoming to build roads, 
bridges, schools, and prisons, eventually cre¬ 
ating an estimated 100,000 jobs. 

I think I understand now what Jeremiah 
Denton meant when he said, “Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, Alabama is the best kept secret in the 
world.” You’re not frightened by the chal¬ 
lenge of regaining control of your destiny. 
You’re excited by it. You’ve come together 
to work together. 

Only two blocks from where I stand, a 
courageous American named Martin Luther 
King organized a struggle for racial equality 
that led to historic changes in our society 
nationwide. The sacrifice that he made 
brings tears of sorrow, but the good that he 
did brings tears of salvation. And now 
today, what you are doing here will push 
Alabama into the forefront of leadership as 
America approaches the 21st century. So, I 
salute you. 

You don’t need convincing that the Fed¬ 
eral Government has, at great cost, been 
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attempting to perform tasks that are not its 
proper function. The only people still de¬ 
fending this indefensible system are special 
interest groups and their protectors. 

The underlying purpose of our whole fed¬ 
eralism initiative is to wrest control of gov¬ 
ernment from the hands of special interests 
and return it to the American people it was 
always intended to represent and serve. I’m 
talking about average citizens here in Ala¬ 
bama and across the country—and nowa¬ 
days they don’t know who to blame when 
government services go wrong—citizens 
who no longer control even the services 
closest to them, such as schools, libraries, 
police and fire protection, and even pothole 
repair. 

Think about it. In today’s tangle of over¬ 
lapping Federal agencies, departments, and 
regulations, who really is accountable? Who 
can people take their troubles to? And if 
you do find a sympathetic listener, will it 
really do any good? If you have a problem 
with, say, the quality of instruction in your 
son or daughter’s grade school, who’s to 
blame? The teacher? The principal? The 
city superintendent? The State superintend¬ 
ent? The Governor? The courts? The Fed¬ 
eral bureaucracy? Or the President? 

Well, the answer today is: everybody and 
nobody—and that’s no way to run a govern¬ 
ment. We want to make government work 
again, to make it accountable to the people 
it serves. And the only way to do that is to 
return the appropriate resources and re¬ 
sponsibilities to the people and their grass¬ 
roots representatives. This means asking 
some basic questions about many areas in 
which the Federal Government, often with 
the best of intentions, has injected itself. 
The first question is, of course, should a 
particular function be the responsibility of 
government at all? Then, if it is, is it best 
handled at the State or local level? 

The Federal Government should only do 
what the people cannot do for themselves 
or through their locally elected leaders. As 
one Governor put it recently, “. . . we can 
no longer afford—either fiscally or political¬ 
ly—to have every level of government in¬ 
volved in the delivery of the entire range of 
public services.” To put it another way, the 
buck and the tax dollar should stop at the 
closest possible level of responsibility. It 


shouldn’t be automatically kicked upstairs 
to Washington, because for every step up, 
the cost of overhead becomes greater. 

I know that some have accused advocates 
of this new balance in government of want¬ 
ing to turn back the clock to the bad old 
days. They claim that the injustices of other 
generations will recur if Washington’s un¬ 
elected regulators and bureaucrats lose 
their stranglehold on government. Well, 
that simply isn’t true. Reapportionment and 
the Voting Rights Act have eradicated once 
and for all the most glaring inequities in 
State representation. In fact, today, black 
Americans are better represented in State 
and local governments than they are in the 
national Congress. 

David Broder of the Washington Post has 
said, “. . . the contrast between the stum¬ 
bling of the National Government and the 
improving performance of State and local 
government is a largely unreported story. 
Individual States have moved out ahead of 
the Federal Government, justifying again 
their claim to be laboratories of democra¬ 
cy.’ ” 

Well, as you probably know, our plan to 
restore the proper State-Federal balance 
has two major components. Starting in fiscal 
1984, the Federal Government will assume 
full responsibility for the cost of the rapidly 
growing Medicaid program, in exchange for 
the States picking up Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children and food stamps. Now, 
the other aspect of the plan is a turnback of 
responsibilities to the States for over 40 
Federal programs in education, community 
development, transportation, and social 
services—along with the resources to pay 
for them. In 1984 the Federal Government 
will apply the full proceeds from certain 
excise taxes to a grassroots trust fund that 
will belong in fair shares to the States. By 
1988 the States will be in full control of 
these grant programs. 

Now, we’re not wedded to every detail of 
this proposal. We want a dialog. And I’ve 
been very grateful to have Governor James’ 
strong support. And you’ll be pleased to 
know that when the other Governors met 
with me in Washington recently, they were 
in broad agreement with what we’re trying 
to do. 
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One thing we’re not trying to do is bal¬ 
ance the Federal budget on the backs of 
the States. There will be no need for net tax 
increases on citizens at the local level. Also, 
our proposal will not cause needy Ameri¬ 
cans to migrate to States with high welfare 
benefits. People migrate for jobs, for a 
handup, not a handout. Low-income Ameri¬ 
cans want more opportunity; they need 
more opportunity. And if we work together, 
we’ll make sure they get it. 

We will return government to the gov¬ 
erned, and we will not retreat from our 
program to give this economy back to the 
people who pay our bills and yearn to save 
for their future again. 

Last year we put together a bipartisan 
coalition, and for the first time in half a 
century, we charted a new course for the 
country. We’re coming out of a long night 
of government mismanagement and blun¬ 
ders which caused this recession. Those who 
are unemployed are living a tragedy, and I 
want nothing more than to see them work¬ 
ing again. But I’m convinced the course 
we’ve embarked on offers the best hope, 
and I cannot accept the idea that a program 
which is just beginning, and which in fact 
began after the recession was already un¬ 
derway, is somehow responsible for that re¬ 
cession. 

There will always be room for improve¬ 
ment in any budget or economic policy, but 
we must have a budget. Where further sav- 
ings are to be found or a better way of 
meeting agreed-upon goals can be worked 
out, I pledge my full cooperation to the 
Members of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle, and I want to hear from them. But I 
have little time for parade-walkers who 
march out to denounce the projected defi¬ 
cit on television, and then slip back behind 
closed doors to bust the budget in their 
committees. 

A propaganda campaign would have us 
believe that we have high deficits because 
Americans are not taxed enough. Well, 
taxes doubled between 1976 and 1981, and 
the deficits grew and grew. Then, after 
pressure from the Congress last year, the 
first part of the tax cut was delayed and 
reduced so much that taxes rose again. 
Now, this only aggravated the recession, 
causmg more unemployment spending and 


a bigger deficit. 

Now, let me explain. Our original plan 
called for a 10-percent reduction across the 
board in income taxes, retroactive to Janu¬ 
ary 1st, 1981. Well, to get the program we 
had to compromise, reducing that first cut 
to only 5 percent, not effective until 
October 1st, 1981. Three months later, 
there was an automatic increase in the 
social security tax which almost nullified 
that 5-percent cut. 

Americans today need strong backs and 
deep pockets to shoulder the highest tax 
burden in peacetime history. And yet some 
in Washington still want more. Now, we 
don’t have deficits because our people live 
too well and are not taxed enough; we have 
big deficits because government lives too 
well and spends too much. 

And those big tax increases I just men¬ 
tioned never balanced the budget, because 
Federal spending tripled in the last decade 
alone. The more Congress taxed, the more 
it spent, and the more it went further and 
further into the red. In fact, government 
spending increased faster than the growth 
of our economy and even faster than the 
paychecks of the working people. 

The solution is as obvious as it is urgent: 
Reduce government’s share of the gross na¬ 
tional product by slowing the growth of 
spending and help the economy grow by 
rewarding Americans who produce, save, 
and invest. 

Now, I think that’s what we’ve begun to 
do. We didn’t really slash spending; we just 
cut, nearly in half, the inflationary increase 
in spending, which was climbing at the rate 
of 17 percent a year in 1980. We reduced 
the growth of new regulations by a third, 
and we enacted a strong program of tax 
incentives. Now critics charge that it’s too 
large, but as I’ve explained, it barely offsets 
the built-in payroll tax increases that were 
adopted in 1977. 

Our tax program is just beginning. Most 
of the benefits will go to average citizens in 
your hometowns. The 25-percent tax rate 
reduction, indexing of tax rates to prevent 
bracket creep, and strong new incentives 
for retirement savings will provide major 
tax savings. Accelerated depreciation sched¬ 
ules for business, both big and small, will 
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encourage the investment we need to make 
our products and workers more competi¬ 
tive. Productivity growth—producing more 
and better for less—is the basis for all real 
gains in wages and living standards. 

Most new jobs in America are created by 
small business, and most small businesses 
pay their taxes by the personal rates, not 
the corporate rates. So the personal tax cut 
will create jobs. Those who oppose it would 
only handcuff employers and further hurt 
the unemployed. We also address a special 
problem for farmers and family-owned busi¬ 
nesses. It’s not right that widows and chil¬ 
dren must lose, just to pay Uncle Sam what 
generations of love and toil have created. 
So the estate tax exemption will increase to 
$600,000 by 1987, and of even greater help, 
there will be no estate tax for a surviving 
spouse—the widower or widow. 

Forgive me, but I’m not only proud of 
this tax program, I happen to believe it’s 
the best darn thing that’s been done for 
working and middle-income people in 
nearly 20 years. 

Now, I’d like to say something here to 
“Main Street” America—to the millions 
who work so hard to support their families 
and keep our country together, but who 
sometimes feel like forgotten Americans. 
You know, we hear an awful lot about com¬ 
passion—in the guise of who has it and who 
doesn’t have it. Well, I believe that a safety 
net is essential for people who cannot help 
themselves. And I believe that most of us in 
this country have a real compassion for such 
people. We’re the most generous people on 
Earth. But how about having a little com¬ 
passion left over for those Americans who 
sit around the table at night after dinner, 
trying to figure out how to pay their own 
bills, keep the kids in school, and keep up 
with higher inflation and higher taxes year 
after year? I realize that our cure for the 
mess we inherited is not always easy or 
popular or painless. But I must say this: It is 
an honest cure, not a quick fix; it’s the only 
way we’ll produce a lasting economy, a last¬ 
ing recovery, without a new burst of infla¬ 
tion. 

We’ve brought inflation down dramatical¬ 
ly. Last year’s drop in inflation meant that a 
family of four, here in Alabama, if they 
were around the $20,000-level of earnings, 


had a $626 increase in purchasing power 
than they would have had if inflation had 
not come down. And this would vary with 
incomes, on down to the poverty-level in¬ 
comes, and their purchasing power was in¬ 
creased. We must continue to reduce infla¬ 
tion until it is eliminated, and that means 
getting Federal spending control—perma¬ 
nently. 

If I could interject here for just a moment 
and call something to your attention. I 
know we talk a lot, and we’re very proud of 
the fact that we have brought inflation 
down to where for the last 5 months it’s 
been averaging less than 5 percent. When 
we started, it was up around 13 percent. 
And yet, the people don’t recognize it. All 
they know is when they go to the store, the 
prices are still up from what they were 
before. Now, they’re not up as much as 
they would be if we hadn’t lowered this, 
but our goal has to be to bring inflation to 
an end, so they start going in and finding 
that the dollar buys just as much as it 
bought last month or last year when they 
went in. 

To the members of the business and fi¬ 
nancial community, let me say: I have a 
weapon of my own in this whole struggle, 
the Presidential veto, and I will not hesitate 
to use it. 

Lower inflation has pushed interest rates 
down and will push them down more. But 
we must also replenish the savings pool by 
encouraging people to take full advantage 
of our tax incentives. 

There is one other obligation that all of us 
as citizens must face up to if we are to 
preserve our freedom: We must restore the 
security of America. Without that security, 
survival itself is in doubt. 

I want to thank the people of Alabama 
for the tremendous contributions you make 
to our volunteer forces. And I have to tell 
you the spirit and the morale and the pa¬ 
triotism among those forces is higher than 
has been seen in years. I got a letter from a 
kid in a submarine. He took the trouble to 
write to me and say, “Look, we may not be 
the biggest navy in the world anymore, but 
we’re the best.” 

The bulk of our defense buildup is for 
manpower, maintenance, and readiness. I 
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Address Before a Joint Session of the Tcomessee State l.eyisluture in 
Nashville 

March 15, 1982 


Governor Alexander, [lieutenantJ CJ«ner- 
nor Wilder, Speaker MeWherter, honorable 
members of the Court, distinguished ineite 

bers of the General Assembly, and honoml 
guests: 

I*m delighted to be here in Tennessee, 
Your motto is, “America At Its Best," which 
is why all Americans will be proud when 
Tennessee plays host to the world this 
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have in Fort Knox. [Laughter] 

The only thing unsettling about being 
here is that every time I hear someone talk 
about fiddling, I think another congressional 
committee is tampering with the budget. 
[Laughter] 

It’s an honor to come to the home State 
of my good friend Howard Baker, who has 
led the U.S. Senate so ably and whose lead¬ 
ership is key to the bipartisan solution or 
coalition that we must have to bring prog¬ 
ress to our nation. Together with the rest of 
your fine congressional delegation and your 
innovative State leadership, we have the 
chance to make government work again, to 
finally get it off our backs and out of our 
pockets. And let me add a special “thank 
you” to Representative John Bragg for his 
help in working on our Federal initiative. 

You know, flying in here this afternoon, 
looking out over your beautiful countryside 
bordered by the blue Smokies on one side 
and Old Man River on the other, I was 
reminded of how many great leaders this 
State has shaped and how much our coun¬ 
try has relied on them. Some of our nation’s 
greatest heroes—Davy Crockett, John 
Sevier, Sam Houston, Andrew Jackson—all 
were Tennessee volunteers. It’s a history to 
be proud of. 

All were known for their bravery and re¬ 
sourcefulness, but chief among them was 
the man whose birthday we celebrate 
today. The first United States President to 
be born in a log cabin, Jackson spoke for 
the average citizen and fought the vested 
interests. And just a short time ago, before 
coming here, I was proud to lay a wreath 
on his grave. 

It was Jackson who reminded us that 
“One man with courage makes a majority.” 
Throughout his stormy life he lived by that 
motto, defending his honor, our Union, and 
the inalienable rights of every American 
citizen, regardless of station. 

“The eyes of all nations are fixed on our 
Republic. . . . Great is the stake placed in 
our hands; great is the responsibility which 
must rest upon the people of the United 
States.” Those are Andrew Jackson’s words, 
but they still ring true. You and I have 
come to office in a time of crisis for our 
country, but we’re working our way out of 
an inherited economic mess that is the 


worst this country has seen in the last 40 
years. 

Our Federal Government has become so 
bloated and fat that Jackson wouldn’t recog¬ 
nize it. Lines of responsibility between the 
levels of government have blurred beyond 
distinction. The tax and spend policies of 
the past have dragged this economy into a 
painful recession, throwing millions of 
Americans out of work and sending interest 
rates soaring. I have just come, today, from 
addressing the legislature in Alabama, 
where the unemployment rate is 14.3. I 
know while it’s not quite that bad, it’s very 
severe here in your State. 

We’ve strayed far from the path that was 
blazed for us by this frontier President who 
believed so much in the freedom and digni¬ 
ty of the common man. We got in this pre¬ 
dicament precisely because our leaders 
forgot what you know so well in Tennessee: 
that we built this nation on individual 
genius, courage, and effort. Our greatness 
comes from the kind of character found in 
the people who made their homes in the 
hills and fields of Tennessee, not far from 
the handiwork of professional spenders dis¬ 
pensing the Federal dole in Washington, 
D.C. 

We’ve gone astray from our first princi¬ 
ples. The Federal Government has, at great 
cost, been attempting to perform tasks that 
are not its proper function. Oh, those who 
led us down that path had good intentions; 
they just didn’t see how far they were 
taking us from the Constitution. So, today 
we seek to restore the 10th amendment, 
which says the Federal Government will do 
only those things called for in the Constitu¬ 
tion and all other powers shall remain with 
the States or with the people. 

Government’s first duty is to protect the 
people, not run their lives. While the Fed¬ 
eral Government has been assuming an 
even larger role in our daily lives, it has 
devoted a smaller and smaller portion of its 
resources to the one area for which it is 
clearly, solely responsible—our national 
defense. 

Nothing tells the story half so well as our 
changing budget priorities. In 1962 defense 
spending took 46 percent of all Federal 
spending, while social programs accounted 
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for 29 percent. Today those numbers have 
been reversed. Today 29 percent of the 
budget is for defense, while more than 50 
percent is spent on the social programs that 
mushroomed during the Great Society. 

In the last 10 years, Federal spending has 
increased more than 300 percent. That 
means it’s tripled. Medicaid and Medicare 
have gone up by more than 500 percent. 
Food stamps, in 15 years, have increased by 
16,000 percent. And while this was going 
on, our soldiers were cannabalizing equip¬ 
ment for spare parts, and the readiness of 
our Armed Forces began to decline. 

I grew up in the Depression. I watched 
one Christmas Eve as my father opened 
what he thought was a greeting from his 
employer, only to find out it was a pink slip 
and that he no longer had a job. I know the 
humiliation that every family feels when 
the head of the household can’t find work, 
and I know there are times when only gov¬ 
ernment can help. 

But let us not confuse the ideals that 
launched the last 40 years of uncontrolled 
government growth with the mismanage¬ 
ment and waste that has resulted. We must 
recognize the good we have done, but also 
the damage that is mounting so fast we 
soon may be unable to undo it. 

These are not easy times for any of us— 
whether we’re elected officials trying to do 
our best for the people we serve, or aver¬ 
age, working Americans trying to make 
ends meet and build a better future. But 
that’s exactly why this is such an important 
time for us and our country. It has fallen to 
our generation, in our day, to make basic 
choices and right basic wrongs that will 
affect not only our futures but the futures 
of so many American generations to come. 

To the young couple who wants to, buy 
their own home but can’t afford today s in¬ 
terest rates, I have a simple message: Our 
whole program for economic recovery is 
geared to a healthier economy that will 
have lower interest rates and make the 
dream of your own home come true. 

To the laborer looking for work in a tight 
job market: It isn’t easy today, because 
we’re suffering from generations of govern¬ 
ment over-taxing and over-spending. Our 
whole program is geared to generating new 
jobs and new opportunity for you and tor 


all the working people of this nation. 

To the pensioners and senior citizens who 
are pinched by inflation: We’ve finally 
begun to break the back of inflation. I 
promise you, we’re going to hold the line 
on government spending and taxing so that 
inflation will never again become a night¬ 
mare for the working and retired people of 
America. 

To the young and the disadvantaged of 
our country who may fear that government 
is “turning its back” on them: We are not. 
We’re doing everything we can to create an 
economy and a society in which there are 
work and opportunity for all who are will¬ 
ing to try, compassion for those who cannot, 
upward mobility for all who still dream the 
American dream. 

Ours is not a negative administration 
trying to turn back the clock. That s what 
some of our opponents would like to do—to 
go back to the bankrupt policies of the past. 
Our goal is to undo the damage of the big¬ 
taxing, big-spending policies that have put 
average Americans of every race and creed, 
from- every part of the country, into the 
financial bind they feel today. 

We are determined to change things for 
the better, to make America work again. 
But we can’t do that through more spend¬ 
ing and more taxing; that’s how we got into 
this mess to begin with. We’ve got to return 
to the people more of the resources that 
have been gobbled up by big government. 

Now, our policy isn’t a narrow party posi¬ 
tion for some vague theory; it’s common 
sense, and it’s humanitarian. It is designed 
to help people, not special interests, in or 
out of government. 

The budget monster has been raging out 
of control. We’ve proposed a plan to rein it 
in, to cut back the growth of spending. We 
welcome any proposal to cut even more, as 
long as it doesn’t jeopardize our security. 
We can no longer choose between national 
security and national welfare—the two have 
become one and the same. 

We must strive to balance the budget, of 
course, but not at the cost of our freedom. 
America’s survival requires that we go for¬ 
ward with our defense spending program. 
The most sobering experience I’ve had in 
this job is learning of the growing danger 
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that we face. Even with the defense budget 
that we’ve proposed, we will not begin to 
close the gap with the Soviet Union until 
the middle of this decade—or later. 

We in America seek to live in peace. War 
is repugnant, and we’re rightly awed by 
forces of nuclear destruction in the world 
today. When I accepted my party s nomina¬ 
tion for this office, I said we must not be 
naive or foolish. Four times in my lifetime 
America has gone to war, sending its young 
men to die on foreign soil, and never once 
did we go to war because we were too 
strong. Our challenge today is to ensure 
that foreign aggressors are not tempted 
again by a false perception of American 
weakness. 

We’ve made clear our commitment to 
peace and stability in the world and our 
willingness to negotiate mutual arms reduc¬ 
tion with potential adversaries. But no 
American President must ever sit across the 
negotiating table from someone dedicated 
to the destruction of our way of life unless 
our military strength is such that those on 
the other side of the table have a darn good 
reason to legitimately negotiate a reduction 
of weapons for their own feeling of security. 

It is being argued that we should cut de¬ 
fense spending to reduce the deficit. Well, 
if we eliminated all of the major weapons 
programs that are scheduled in this budget, 
we would reduce next year s giant deficit 
by only $6% billion in our $3 trillion econo¬ 
my. Most of the money in our defense 
budget is not for newfangled equipment or 
the latest in weaponry; most of it will go for 
essential manpower, maintenance, and 
readiness. The American people expect 
their planes to fly, their ships to sail, and 
their helicopters to stay aloft. There will be 
no retreat in the commitment of this ad¬ 
ministration to make sure that they do. 

Let me depart from my text for a 
moment to address a subject of profound 
importance to all of us—the control of nu¬ 
clear arms. There’s been a considerable 
amount of comment on this subject recent- 
ly, and just last week a well-meaning pro¬ 
posal was put forth by several Senators and 
Members of the Congress. It called for a 
freeze at current levels of nuclear arms on 
both sides. Well, let me be very clear on 
where I stand. A freeze simply isn’t good 


enough, because it doesn’t go far enough. 
We must get beyond a freeze to insist on 
real reductions in nuclear arms. 

You’ll recall that last November 18th, I 
called for the Soviet Union to dismantle 
their missiles aimed at Western Europe. In 
return, we would forego any deployment of 
corresponding systems that we were 
planning. The United States stands firmly 
behind that proposal today, and our negoti¬ 
ators recently put it on the table in Geneva. 

Well, let us also be clear about something 
else. A nuclear freeze at this time would 
legitimize a position of great advantage for 
the Soviets. They would have no incentive 
to make actual reductions. In Europe, for 
example, their forces are greater than ours 
by a factor of at least 3 to 1, and some 
estimate it to be at least 6 to 1. A freeze 
would leave us and our allies on very thin 
ice, and as President, I will never permit 
that. 

We must not delude ourselves about the 
Soviets. It’s especially striking to me that on 
November 18th, when I called for an elimi¬ 
nation of intermediate-range missiles in 
Europe, the Soviets had 250 SS-20 missiles 
deployed with 750 warheads—all aimed at 
the cities and the population centers of 
Europe. Today, less than 4 months later, 
and while we’re negotiating, the Soviets 
have 300 SS-20 missiles deployed with 900 
warheads. That’s the nature of the threat 
we face. 

So I say, yes, let us as a people take the 
lead in preserving peace and a safer world 
for mankind. But let us do so not just with a 
good heart, but with a clear head. The 
United States will continue negotiating for 
significant, verifiable reductions in nuclear 
armaments, in Geneva and beyond. 

I can assure you that as we develop our 
position on strategic arms reductions, our 
objective will be to achieve real reductions, 
and I would welcome your support as we 
pursue the course of peace. 

Now, there are others who say that the 
only way to balance the budget is to raise 
your taxes. Our taxes went up by more than 
200 percent in the last 10 years, and during 
those 10 years we ran up the biggest string 
of budget deficits in our history. Now, can 
they believe it would be any different at 
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and regions against each other. Our goal 
has been and will remain to bring prosper¬ 
ity to all Americans in every part of our 
country. We will hold fast to the guarantees 
of equal justice and opportunity for all 
Americans. We will protect those precious 
civil rights that define what it is to be an 
American. 

Fifteen years ago, a young Senator from 
Tennessee rose to take the floor of the 
United States Senate. He said, “I 
believe . . . the most urgent . . . problem 
confronting this Republic today is the 
threat to the traditional system of federal¬ 
ism.” Such a system, he said, has produced 
the most good for the most people in the 
history of this nation. The future of our 
country depends on Our ability to preserve 
this idea of partnership. 

The Senator was Howard Baker, and his 
right-hand man— [applause] —and his right- 
hand helper at that time was an up-and- 
coming congressional aide by the name of 
Lamar Alexander. 

Well, nearly 140 years before Howard 
made his plea in the Senate, another Ten¬ 
nessean rose in Washington to speak on the 
same subject—Andrew Jackson. Nowhere 
was the forthrightness for which he was 
famous more evident than at that Jefferson 
Day banquet in the spring of 1830. Rumors 
of secession swept the city. In the crowded 
banquet room of the Indian Queen Hotel, 
24 men rose to toast the dissolution of the 
Union. And then the President rose to his 
ramrod-straight six-feet-one, and beneath 
his thick brush of iron-grey hair, his eyes 
fixed as bright and fierce as an eagle’s on 
John C. Calhoun. He said, "Our Federal 
Union: it must be preserved.” They were 
only seven words, but they were among the 
most important any American has ever 
spoken. 

As history passes, we find our system of 
government pulled and twisted, first in this 
direction and then in that. Jackson’s con¬ 
temporaries sought to destroy it by tipping 


the balance too far toward the States. In our 
time, it is threatened by those who would 
place all the weight in a centralized Nation¬ 
al Government. 

Like Jackson, we must cleave to that well- 
charted course first laid out for us by our 
Founding Fathers. Like Jackson, we must 
govern through coalition, trusting in the 
people who sent us to office. 

In this time when we and our people are 
so severely tested, it will help to remember 
the courage that President Jackson could 
summon from the convictions in his heart. 
Let us draw on the same strength as we 
face the hard decisions ahead, as we with¬ 
stand the swirling tides of changing political 
trends. Like Jackson, let us simply do what 
is right to preserve our Federal Union, 
which is in fact a federation of sovereign 
States. This is the last, best hope of man on 
Earth". 

God bless you, and thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:02 p.m. in 
the Capitol Building. 

Upon arrival in Tennessee earlier in the 
afternoon, the President visited The Hermit¬ 
age, the 625-acre estate of President Andrew 
Jackson. Located approximately 12 miles 
east of Nashville, the mansion and farm are 
preserved today much as they were in Presi¬ 
dent Jackson's time. President Reagan par¬ 
ticipated in a wreath-laying ceremony, com¬ 
memorating the birthday anniversary of 
President Jackson, at the tomb of the former 
President, which is located in a garden near 
the mansion. 

Following his address to the State legisla¬ 
ture, the President attended a fundraising 
reception for the Tennessee Republican 
Party at the Radisson Plaza Hotel in Nash¬ 
ville. He then traveled on Air Force One to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., where he attended a 
fundraising reception for the Oklahoma Re¬ 
publican Party at the Skirvin Plaza Hotel. 
He remained overnight at the hotel. 
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Address Before a Joint Session of the Oklahoma State* Legislature in 
Oklahoma City 
March Mi m-* 


1 thank on} loi tli.it cemime t >klihui na 
vvelrume tfounmi Node j Lieutenant; 

Cmetitm Bvituml Sprain Dupi'i, frevt 
dent h»il, the iinitonH leaders the dwhu 
gnidied members of the leiudiUite, And 

honored guests 

Hr fore 1 bogm mv plumed letnarkx this 
tflOWtmC 1 would Ilk** to *|n\ik again t»» tile 
question o! rouirollnus nuclear arms, a sub. 
frrt of deep concern to all Americans. to 
our allies, ami to the people of the world 
Tilt* hope of all tinil even w here is peace — 
peace not ouh toi llii% /etiolation hut lei 
genet aliens to come To preu rve peace, to 
ensure it lot the fttium \w must not jtivt 
ll'tr/r tile production ot liticlrai 4Uh\ we 
must reduce the evnihUant lesel that a! 
reads e\ets 

Those who are serious ah* ml peace, those 
who frttlx ahlioi the jtoteiilwl tor nuclear 
destruction must begin an umlcs taking for 
real aims rcdruUon Psewdcut Bre/hnev 
has proposed a iniilateiaS moufonum on 
further depiusmeut ot SS-20 missies in 
Westell! Europe. Well I x*t> tudas, as I said 
yesterday, and as 1 made Hear m 
November 1 8th, a for/e simply txilt good 
enough* Iterattsr it doesn't go far enough. 
We must iieyoitd u ttrr/e, 

lads eumider some tarts about the wile 
tar> balance m Kur*§§*e The Soviet Tititm 
mm’ has brand new SK-2U missiles with 
fitb warheads deployed, All can hit targets 
anywhere in Western Kurupe NATO has 
mmi l*nid*based missiles which can hit the 
TSS.i 

When President Bre/hnev oilers to ship 
deplov merits in Western Ktiroi**, he fails to 
mention that these are mobile mmilev It 
doesn't mutter where voti pill them, since 
you can in me them utt} where yon want, 
including hack to Western Europe* Ami 
even if east of the Orals, they could still 
target most of Western Europe. 

Our proposal now on the table in 
Geneva, h that we not deploy any of tire 
intermediate* missiles in Europe, in ex- 
change for Soviet agreement to dismantle 


what thev mm base there, Ariel that's fair, 
That in /ciu on both sides. And it* President 

Bre/.hnev is serious almut real arms con¬ 
trol-—and 1 h«f>e he is—In* will join in real 
iirnis reduction. 

Now* i come to you today as an American 

who shares mam of the values tor which 
t iklahoimms are known. No cither Shite 

better exemplifies tin* American experience 
than does Oklahoma People from all over 
the world came here to claim a bit of 
land—their part nt \menea—and tu make* a 
lieu life These people nilflmiltrd the most 
undeveloped nmiitn known to man with 
optimism, selbprule, and rugged iudepemh 
cure, 

Kiina FerberN epic ’Tamanon** captured 
this spirit when tier him $»rra*hiimed t “Here 
everything's fresh. It\ all to dm and we can 
do it There's never been a chance like it in 
the world We can nuke 411 , * , empire out 
of this Oklahoma country, . , Well, this is 
the vitality that captured the imagination of 
the world; it\ tin* fabric of which Oklahoma 
md America art* uuide. 

The people who settled lu*re not only me 
timed they triumphed Some whtlvt* never 
lived in this State often wonder why, with a 
population of onl> 3 sinllimn yon can pro 
cittee such great lontkill teams, |fuii#r/ilrr) 
Well after overcuining toriiadoes, floock 
thought, and Oklahoma winters, totiil 11 
hall ilnmti a field a hundred yards just isn't 
such a hard jolu even if there are 11 guys in 
irtitti of you trying to stop you, \tMU%hter\ 

Standing here today, itN easy to fmget 
tht* pessimism—so umduiraetemtie of A»trr« 
lea—that swept tliii country only a short 
while ago. Two decades of economic folly 
had brought our people to the edge of de» 
spair. 

In the* closing months of HfHtl our once* 
proud economy was gasping for breath, lie 
llation had been running at double-digit 
levels for 2 consecutive years, with no relief 

in sight At the same time, unemployment 
was near H million. The savings rate had 
plummeted to the lowest of any industrial 
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country, and interest rates were the highest 
that they’d been since the War Between 
the States—21% percent. 

The very character traits that built our 
country were under attack as never before. 
Instead of job-creating investment, people 
put their money into nonproductive infla¬ 
tion hedges. And who could blame them? 
High taxes and inflation, meanwhile, under¬ 
mined the incentive to work or save. Quick 
deals became safer than long-term, econo¬ 
my-building projects. 

Oklahoma’s State motto, “Labor Con¬ 
quers All Things,” is right on target. Yet, in 
the last two decades, the last thing our 
system encouraged was labor progress. And 
progress ground to a halt. 

We couldn’t have stayed on the path we 
were on. You know it, and I know it. With 
some fine bipartisan cooperation in the 
Congress, including most of Oklahoma’s 
congressional delegation, we’ve charted a 
course that will lead to a better life for all 
Americans. We’ve come a long way already. 

Federal growth is being brought under 
control. And with the backing of Republi¬ 
cans and concerned Democrats from Okla¬ 
homa, we have cut the rate of annual 
growth in spending nearly in half. 

Ever increasing taxation was bleeding the 
economy dry. But we’ve set in place a 3- 
year tax reduction program that will, if 
we’ve got the courage to stick with it, give 
new life to the economy. 

Vice President Bush is directing an ener¬ 
getic attack on excessive Federal regulation 
that strangles progress at every turn. Al¬ 
ready, the number of new pages in the Fed¬ 
eral Register, the book which lists new reg¬ 
ulations, has been cut by a third. Two hun¬ 
dred million hours of filling out Federal 
forms and records by individuals, busi¬ 
nesses, local officials, and State employees 
will be eliminated this year. That’s the 
equivalent to 95,000 people working on 
redtape 40 hours a week for the entire 
year. 

May I pause just a second to interject a 
little experience of my own that I knew 
about before I got there—I got to do some¬ 
thing if it still is going on. But just to show 
you how ridiculous things can be, there was 
a fellow there whose job was sitting in a 
particular department, and all the papers 


came to his desk. And he looked at them 
and then initialed them and routed them 
on to the particular area that they should 
go to. And one day a classified paper ar¬ 
rived there, but it came to his desk so he 
looked at it, figured out where it should go, 
put on his initials, and sent it on its way. 
Two days later it arrived back at his desk. 
The note with it said, “You were not sup¬ 
posed to see this. Erase your initials and 
initial the erasure.” [Laughter] 

But we think the fundamental problems 
have been addressed, and the gloom and 
doomers notwithstanding, our country is 
ready to move into high gear. Two years 
ago the American people seemed resigned 
to high levels of inflation, even during eco¬ 
nomic downturns. It was called stagflation. 
Last year we were able to bring the infla¬ 
tion rate down to an annual rate of 8.9 
percent and an average of 4.8 percent for 
the last 3 months. And last month, it was 
only 3% percent. Now that drop in inflation 
meant that an average family of four in 
Oklahoma with an income of $22,600 was 
better off by $701 in purchasing power. 
Now this year, even more purchasing 
power will be saved. In short, we’re well on 
our way to licking inflation, and that’s the 
first big step toward getting the economy 
back on its feet. 

Furthermore, the savings picture is look¬ 
ing better and our main incentives are just 
coming on line. The interest rates are, of 
course, significant. Some would have you 
believe that high interest rates are a policy 
of this administration. Well, let’s set the 
record straight on that. We inherited those 
interest rates, rates which were, as I said, 
running over 21 percent. We’ve decreased 
them by more than one-fifth, and that 
downward trend should continue. We’re 
getting interest rates down, but what we 
will not do is resort to a quick fix that might 
unleash runaway inflation again. 

Clearly, unemployment remains far too 
high in too much of the country. Not here. 
Returning America to steady economic 
growth is the answer, not quick fixes. And 
that’s what our program is all about, and it 
will work if we give it time to take hold. 

I know how frustrating these times are 
for so many who are living right on the 
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ragged edge. 1 grew up m .1 lurnih in hr 

Great Depression that tell the pain n r< - 
nomic downturns. 1 saw what nnnupln 
men! at that time did to tm out Uthm 
Today, all of us must remain mieei .if 

the suffering behind tin* state ties {he- ir,*i 
izatkm should gne us the it ^ehe u in t i ■ 
the heart of our economic ills 

One area of justifiable nuitrui is the Tit 
dt And beliese me, we fake it a** wtiamh 
as any problem faring us. Hut loth n*m: 
nize why such u huge dehut is projected It 
is nob as some would base uhi brhev* t a 
product of our tax ruts. Out pirgiam went 
into effect October 1st, but the \meni an 
people have yet to expeuemc am mil mil 
in their taxes. So tar, wr\e Mtuph *h 
creased the size of the already scheduled 
tax increases that writ* parsed m lb?7 

During the last 2b years get about am 
interest group with a high sounding \m 
pose and enough fluids to line a ObUr! 
was able to wangle a muimstmen! of ram 
kind from the Federal Government Mam 
on Capitol Hilt were like that gal lit the 
musical "Oklahoma** who just couldn't %e 
no. lljmghier 1 The big speudeix of tbr let 
two decades got us in a tumble hx In coin 
milting us to finance too manv things we 
just can’t afford. They always batted mw, 
tike a dollar down and pay later, ami pas 
we did. And that’s where tins deficit twine 
from. 

The answer, of course, is reducing 4 m - 
ernment spending. And to that end, 111 talk 

to anyone with constructive suggestions 1 
hope* to cooperate witli tin* Congress to 
achieve this, Hut my first ami foremost re¬ 
sponsibility is to the American fmtiple who 
are still suffering from the failed policies *4 
the past. 

However, let me say this. Bringing down 

the federal deficit cannot bike priority met 

the security of the United States The tup 
priority of the federal Government is the 
safety of this country. If the choice must fir 
made between balancing the budget—and I 
want to do that—or national security* 1 
must come down on the side of national 
security, 

'Now, I know fhere we tcwie who dis¬ 
agree with that and what we’re doing, Mitt 
they don*t have the information that goes 

with having this job. I would be* irresponsi¬ 
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support of Senator Don Nickels and others 
in your delegation, did eliminate this tax for 
a great many royalty owners and independ¬ 
ent producers. And there are 200,000 royal¬ 
ty owners and 5,000 independent producers 
running 66,000 stripper wells in the State of 
Oklahoma alone. 

While were talking about taxes, I’d like 
to mention a tax that I’ve always considered 
especially repugnant. It severely threatens 
survival of the family farm and the family- 
owned business. We didn’t get the inheri¬ 
tance tax totally abolished, but I am proud 
to say that our tax bill did eliminate the 
inheritance tax for surviving spouses and 
raised the exemption on farms from 
$175,000 to $600,000 by 1987. 

Now, few if any have been harder hit by 
the cost-price squeeze than American farm¬ 
ers. I am happy that we have helped stabi¬ 
lize their energy costs, and we’re doing our 
best to open new markets for their prod¬ 
ucts. The last thing they need is a tax that 
prevents them from passing on their f^rms 
to their family. I applaud your efforts to rid 
your State of this onerous tax on widows 
and farming families. 

Washington has been on a several-decade 
taxing spree, usurping tax sources that 
might better be left to local and State gov¬ 
ernments. In the last 5 years, between 1976 
and 1981, Federal taxes doubled, and Fed¬ 
eral deficits increased to almost record 
levels. 

One of your native sons, Will Rogers, had 
a lot to say about taxes. If he were alive 
today, one wonders what he would think, 
considering that he said that taxes were too 
high back in the 1930’s. He said, “Lord, the 
money we do spend on government.” And 
Will said, “It's not one bit better than the 
government we got for one-third the 
money 20 years ago.” [Laughter] Well, this 
is once we can really say, “You can say that 
again.” 

The tax increase of these last 20 years, 
however, is a symptom of a far greater 
problem than Will Rogers knew. During the 
last two decades, we witnessed a centraliza¬ 
tion of power and authority totally alien to 
the American way. It has undermined the 
system of checks and balances and the divi¬ 
sion of powers that have long protected the 
freedom of our people. 


Today, our citizens are far removed from 
those who make decisions that dramatically 
affect their lives. Often individuals are con¬ 
fronted with edicts issued thousands of 
miles away by people for whom no one has 
ever voted. This isn’t freedom. It is not de¬ 
mocracy. And it does not work. 

The time is long overdue for honest men 
and women at all levels of government to 
begin a dialog about reversing this power 
flow. We must bring government back to 
the people. 

Now, this is not a partisan issue, although 
some would use that tactic in order to dis¬ 
tract us from our task. I believe that those 
who try to undercut or ignore this issue do 
so at their own peril. The people are justifi¬ 
ably frustrated and angry. A few years ago, 
they felt the same way about taxes. When 
the politicians didn’t act, grassroots activi¬ 
ty—like Proposition 13 in California and 
Proposition 2% in Massachusetts—swept 
across America. 

Undoubtedly, there are those who honest¬ 
ly believe that it’s better to centralize 
power in Washington. They theorize that 
central planning is more efficient. With all 
due respect to that opinion, after nearly 
half a century of big government waste and 
blundering, it’s kind of hard to take their 
argument seriously. 

Others who oppose a transfer of authority 
back to the States claim the States are 
unable or unwilling to handle the responsi¬ 
bility. But isn’t this just a nice way of saying 
that State governments are filled with 
heartless incompetence? 

During my years as Governor of Califor¬ 
nia, I found State and local government to 
be in the hands of conscientious people who 
are certainly more in tune with the desires 
and needs of local citizens than the Federal 
Government, 3,000 miles away, could possi¬ 
bly be, no matter how compassionate and 
well-intentioned it might be. 

The argument, of course, is also made 
that it’s easier to affect the Congress than a 
State legislature, that Congress is more re¬ 
sponsive, or so they say. Well, that seems 
rather odd. It suggests that influencing 535 
elected officials in Washington—men and 
women who must be concerned about the 
entire country—is easier than getting the 
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attention of 149 legislators in Oklahoma 
City. 

Well, after listening to that, one gets the 
impression that someone isn’t being candid. 
Perhaps some oppose federalism not be¬ 
cause the States are incompetent, but be¬ 
cause they’re too efficient; not because 
they’re unresponsive, but because they’re 
too responsible. 

The truth may be that special interest 
groups enjoy dealing with unelected offi¬ 
cials with the power to hand out tax 
money—officials far removed from local¬ 
ities, and all collected in one place, not in 
50. It’s the lack of responsiveness to the 
people paying the bill that makes this rela¬ 
tionship with the Federal bureaucracy so 
attractive. 

I believe that given the resources and 
flexibility, the State and local governments 
can more efficiently handle programs that 
have rightfully belonged under their au¬ 
thority all along. 

Working out details for such a change of 
direction is never easy. Perhaps a starting 
point for the dialog can be the broad pro¬ 
posal that I outlined during my State of the 
Union message. Briefly, it suggests the 
transfer of 45 categorical programs to the 
States, along with the funding sources and 
authority to manage them. The list includes 
everything from education to community 
development, from transportation to social 
services. 

What I’ve described as the centerpiece of 
the federalism initiative is the almost dollar- 
for-dollar swap of the two largest areas of 
welfare. The Federal Government would 
take on the cost of Medicaid and, in ex¬ 
change, the States would assume the re¬ 
sponsibility and authority for Aid to Fami¬ 
lies with Dependent Children and food 
stamps. 

Now, this suggestion seems more than 
fair, considering that Medicaid’s expected 
high growth is so great that AFDC and food 
stamps, on the other hand, which will not 
increase so quickly, will allow more of your 
tax resources to be devoted to that as time 
goes on. Now, we don’t claim this proposal 
is perfect. Two centuries ago, Samuel John¬ 
son, one of the wisest English philosophers 
of his day, observed that “Nothing will ever 
be attempted if all possible objections must 


first be overcome.” 

Our federalism plan is not airtight or in¬ 
fallible; it is designed to serve as a basis for 
discussion. We can certainly work out the 
details and meet the concerns that you may 
have here in Oklahoma. Already, I’ve met 
with a host of State and local officials, and 
much to the pundits’ surprise, our meetings 
have been frank and productive. Mayor Jim 
Inhofe of Tulsa has been especially support¬ 
ive. I look forward to working with Jim and 
with other Oklahomans during this sorting- 
out process, so that what is finally submitted 
is not my plan but is, instead, our plan. 

Those who sincerely doubt that States 
have the capability to reassume their right¬ 
ful role often point to incidents of mistakes 
or corruption uncovered at the State level. 
Well, I suggest that such disclosures and 
subsequent corrections are evidence that 
the system is working. When all you’re 
hearing is good news, that’s the time you 
should start to worry and wonder. 

Certainly, taking government further 
away from the people is no solution. In¬ 
stead, we must tap the innovation and cre¬ 
ativity of our people that is just waiting to 
be brought into play. I can think of few 
better States that demonstrate America’s 
potential than Oklahoma. 

Recently, when Federal funds were cut 
for a glass-enclosed botanical garden in 
Oklahoma City, private business rushed for¬ 
ward with more than $5 million to com¬ 
plete the project. One of your Congress¬ 
men, Mickey Edwards, has told me about 
the Opportunities Industrialization Center, 
a former CETA program now generating 
private support in order to provide training 
for those who lack marketable skills. 

That Oklahomans are willing to shoulder 
the cost of worthwhile programs is no sur¬ 
prise. Helping one another is instinctive in 
a frontier State. Your programs relating to 
the elderly, like the Foster Grandparents 
and the RSVP programs, are especially 
praiseworthy in this regard. 

My friend from California, Bill Banowski, 
can’t say enough good things about you 
folks. Recently you’ve raised almost $65 
million, mostly from the private sector, to 
be used for an energy center at the Univer¬ 
sity of Oklahoma. Upon completion, it will 
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make that university a world leader in 
energy-related study. Similarly, Oklahoma 
State University is known for its outstanding 
contributions to the science of agriculture. 
In these two areas of utmost importance to 
the well-being of America—energy and ag¬ 
riculture—Oklahoma is setting the pace. 

There are those who claim the spirit that 
built America is dead. They suggest that the 
traditional values of family, of neighbor 
helping neighbor, of pride in work and 
country are things of the past. Well, let 
them look to Oklahoma. 

I appreciate having this opportunity to 
speak with you during the 75th year of your 
statehood. And it’s not true that I was in 
the original land rush. [Laughter] I don’t 
get too many chances to be around some¬ 
one or something that’s older than I am. 
[Laughter] 

Your parents and grandparents knew that 
statehood was something of which to be 
proud. They weren’t satisfied with being a 
territory of the Federal Government, and I 
don’t think that you are either. Working 
together, and with God’s help, we can re¬ 
build a Federal system created by proud 
and independent pioneers. Together we 
can ensure that our children can be just as 


proud, independent, and free as those who 
came before us—free in this federation of 
sovereign States. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Capitol. 

Following his address, the President re¬ 
turned to the Skirvin Hotel, where he spoke 
by phone with Governors William G. Milli- 
ken of Michigan and James A. Rhodes of 
Ohio, whose States had been affected re¬ 
cently by severe storms and flooding. The 
flood area included portions of southern 
Michigan, northern Ohio, and northern In¬ 
diana. 

On departing Oklahoma, Air Force One 
flew over Bartlesville so that the President 
could view the damage caused by tornadoes 
which struck the area the previous day. The 
President then stopped in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where he was met by Ohio Governor 
Rhodes, Governor Robert D. Orr of Indi¬ 
ana, and Mayor Winfield Moses of Fort 
Wayne. The President visited several sites in 
the flood area and spoke with local resi¬ 
dents. He then returned to Washington and 
arrived at the White House late in the after¬ 
noon. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Soviet 
Announcement Concerning Missile Deployment 
March 16, 1982 


Upon examination, the “unilateral mora¬ 
torium” offered by President Brezhnev is 
neither unilateral, nor a moratorium. 

The offer, President Brezhnev makes 
clear, is limited to the European Soviet 
Union, thus leaving the U.S.S.R. free to 
continue its SS-20 buildup east of the Urals, 
well within range of Western Europe. As 
we have noted on many occasions, given its 
range and mobility, an SS-20 is a threat to 
NATO wherever located. 

President Brezhnev clearly links his “uni¬ 
lateral” offer to the condition that Western 
preparations for the deployment of ground 
launch cruise missiles (GLCM) and Pershing 
II’s, agreed upon in December 1979, do not 


proceed. This condition, plus the fact that 
the Soviets have already prepared sites for 
new SS-20’s west as well as east of the 
Urals, demonstrate that this is a propaganda 
gesture and that the Soviets do not really 
intend to stop their SS-20 buildup. 

The Soviet SS-20 force already exceeds 
the dimensions of the expected threat when 
NATO took its decision of December 1979 
to deploy U.S. GLCM and Pershing II mis¬ 
siles in Europe and to seek, through arms 
control, to reduce planned levels of long- 
range intermediate nuclear force (INF) mis¬ 
siles on both sides. The Soviets now have 
300 SS-20 missiles deployed, with 900 war¬ 
heads. Brezhnev’s freeze proposal is de- 
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signed, like previous Soviet statements over 
the past 3 years, to direct attention away 
from the enormous growth of Soviet capa¬ 
bilities that has already taken place and the 
enormous preponderance that the Soviet 
Union has thereby acquired. 

It is unfortunate that the Soviets did not 
choose to exercise real restraint before their 
SS-2Q buildup began. NATO, for its part, 
has been observing restraint on INF missiles 
for well over a decade, which the Soviets 
simply exploited. 

In sum, President Brezhnev’s offer is nei¬ 
ther evidence of Soviet restraint, nor is it 
designed to foster an arms control agree¬ 
ment. like previous such Soviet freeze pro¬ 
posals, this one seeks to legitimize Soviet 
superiority, to leave the Soviet Union free 
to continue Its buildup, to divide the NATO 
Alliance, to stop U.S. deployments, and thus 
to secure for the Soviet Union unchallenged 
hegemony over Europe. 

The United States has put forward con¬ 
crete proposals in Geneva for the complete 
elimination of missiles on both sides, cited 
by Brezhnev in his remarks of today. We 
regret the Soviet Union apparently prefers 
propaganda gestures to concentrating on se¬ 
rious negotiations in Geneva. For its part, 
the United States, with the full support of 
its allies, will continue to implement both 
tracks of the December 1979 decision on 
the deployment of new systems to Europe 
and the pursuit of genuine arms control, 
which we hope will make those deploy¬ 
ments unnecessary. 

President Brezhnev’s proposal to place 
limits on the operations of missiles subma¬ 
rines is also not a serious proposal. U.S sub¬ 
marines, by deploying to extensive ocean 
areas, are able to remain invulnerable to 
Soviet attack, and thus constitute a stable 
deterrent force. Reducing their area of op¬ 
erations in the world’s oceans would in¬ 


crease their vulnerability and erode our 
confidence in their deterrent capability. 
The Soviet proposal, therefore, is entirely 
self-serving. Having made a large* fraction 
of our land-based ICBM force vulnerable 
through their large ICBM buildup, the Sovi¬ 
ets in this proposal are attempting to 
reduce the confidence we have in the sea- 
based leg of our deterrent. 

The proposal for a ban on the deploy¬ 
ment of ground-based, long-range* cruise 
missiles is yet another transparent effort to 
disrupt NATO’s 1979 two-track decision. 
Moreover, in focusing on sea-based as well 
as land-based, long-range cruise missiles, the 
proposal ignores the hundreds of shorter 
range cruise missiles that the* .Soviet Union 
currently deploys aboard its warships. 

Finally, we want to reiterate the four 
principles underlying the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration’s approach to arms control. These 
are to seek agreements that; 

1. produce significant reductions in the 
arsenals of both sides; 

2. are equal, since an unequal agreement, 
like an unequal balance of forces, can en¬ 
courage coercion or aggression; 

3. are verifiable, because when our na¬ 
tional security is at stake, agreements 
cannot be based simply upon trust; ami 

4. enhance U.S. and Allied security, be¬ 
cause arms control is not an end in itself, 
but an important means toward securing 
peace and international stability. 

These four principles were highlighted by 
the President in his speech of November 
18, 1981. They underlie our position in the 
current Geneva negotiations on the* elimi¬ 
nation of U.S. and Soviet intermediate- 
range nuclear missile forces. They also form 
the basis for our approach to negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on the reduction of 
strategic arms—the START talks. 
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Interview in Oklahoma City With Reporters From the Daily 

Oklahoman 

March 16, 1982 


Soviet President Brezhnev's Offer of a 
“Unilateral Moratorium " 

Mr. Gaylord. Mr. President, I wonder if 
you have any reaction to President Brezh¬ 
nev’s statement of pulling back some Soviet 
missiles? 

The President. Well, yes, I do. It’s one 
more of sorrow than irritation. I think it’s 
time to stop playing these political games. 
You know, a unilateral freeze leaves them 
with 300 missiles and 900 warheads aimed 
at Western Europe—against nothing. And 
what we re talking about in Geneva and 
what I spoke about on November 18th, I 
really mean. We can erase and eliminate 
that entire threat for both the Soviet Union 
and the Bloc, the Soviet Bloc, and Western 
Europe, by a reduction of those missiles 
down to zero. I’m ready and willing to— 
well, we are meeting on that—I’m ready 
and willing to meet him on the discussion 
of the other, the strategic missiles at any 
time on the same thing. 

It just doesn’t make sense for the world 
to be sitting here with these weapons aimed 
at each other—the possibility of human 
error and the thing that can happen. But, as 
I say, this is a pretty easy freeze. You know, 
there were 250 of those missiles when we 
started to negotiate—when I made my 
speech on November 18th. There are now 
300. And it’s pretty easy to freeze when 
you’re 300-0. 

Decontrol of Natural Gas 

Mr. Cromley. Mr. President, we have to 
ask you a question that particularly pertains 
to our part of the country. You’re saying 
that the phase-in of complete decontrol of 
natural gas is a remaining goal. I wonder if 
you could tell us possibly when you might 
recommend that or push for it? 

The President. Well, as soon as it would 
be practicable. Right now, the information 
we have from up on the Hill is—with this 
battle over the budget and the taxes and so 
forth—they just are very reluctant to even 
approach this or let it be touched. So, we’re 


kind of waiting for signals there. 

President's Veto Power and the Budget 

Mr. Standard. You mentioned yesterday 
that you wouldn’t hesitate to use your veto 
power. Were you referring specifically to 
any attempt by Congress to repeal the tax 
cuts of last year? 

The President. Well, any attempt to do 
away with what I think are the three basic 
fundamentals that are part of the program. 
Now I’m not fixed in concrete as to every 
specific in our program, if someone can 
come up and show me better ways of ap¬ 
proaching the cut idea, or if there are 
better ways of meeting the incentive thing 
that I think the tax cuts are aimed at in 
restoring the economy. When I was Gover¬ 
nor, I always refused to talk about vetoes 
until it was there on my desk, because I 
said what starts out to be an apple might 
end up an orange before it gets there. 

But what I meant the other day was, I 
would not hesitate to use that veto if it is a 
case of gutting either one of these three 
fundamentals; in other words, reducing our 
inability to redress the imbalance in nation¬ 
al security, if it’s one that’s going to reverse 
the course of incentive taxation to get the 
economy going again, or if it’s one that is 
not going to legitimately approach the need 
of reducing the cost and size of govern¬ 
ment. 

And I still think, as I say, there’s some 
room in there for flexibility if someone’s got 
some practical suggestions that will help all 
this. You know, one suggestion that’s been 
made is cutting defense spending by, say, 
$10 billion. Well, you could totally eliminate 
every one of the major weapons programs 
that are in the defense budget, and you’d 
only cut the budget by $634 billion next 
year. You* wouldn’t have reached that $10 
billion. So where are they going to get it? 
Now I think a much more practical thing 
with regard to defense spending is what we 
have started already putting together. 

You know, when I was Governor we went 
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there is a lack of responsibility that, on the 
basis of leaks—and who knows where those 
are from or what motivates them—they 
print things that actually can set us back. 

Now, way back when the AWACS thing 
was going on, one such story, if I hadn’t 
gotten on the phone, if there hadn’t been a 
member of the Saudi royal family in the 
country to tip us off, all our efforts—we’re 
trying to recognize, we’re trying to estab¬ 
lish a bond with the Arab States, the more 
moderate Arab States, to where we can 
bring them into the peacemaking process 
with Israel. I don’t think it does any good 
for us to be seen as just Israel and the 
United States on the one side and all of 
them on the other. Then we don’t have any 
persuasive power. And this was what part of 
the AWACS was based.on. And fortunately 
for this tipoff, I got on the phone. But it 
was a news story, just the kind you’re talk¬ 
ing about, in the same place. I got on the 
phone, and just in time, because in Saudi 
Arabia they were ready to call in the press 
and blast the United States, and that was 
the end of that. 

But those things, and when I mentioned 
the network news—in a time of recession 
like this, there’s a great element of psychol¬ 
ogy in economics. And you can’t turn on 
evening news without seeing that they’re 
going to interview someone else who’s lost 
his job, or they’re outside the factory that 
has laid off workers and so forth—the con¬ 
stant downbeat that can contribute psycho¬ 
logically to slowing down a new recovery 
that is in the offing. 

Mr. Cromley. Can you attribute this to 
anything, Mr. President? 

The President. Well, with regard to the 
network news, I wonder sometimes if it 
isn’t the battle of the ratings, the Nielsen 
ratings, and if they aren’t more concerned 
with entertainment than they are with 
delivering news. It’s an entertainment 
medium, and they’re looking for what’s eye¬ 
catching and spectacular, not necessar¬ 
ily—is it news that some fellow out in 
South Succotash someplace has just been 
laid off, that he should be interviewed na¬ 
tionwide? Or someone’s complaint that the 
budget cuts are going to hurt their present 
program? 

As a matter of fact, one station put a 


family on television some months ago, a 
man obviously disabled somewhat because 
he was limping, had been dropped from 
social security disability payments, and his 
wife was crying and didn’t know what they 
were going to do, and the children were 
there all disconsolate, and so forth. Well, I 
saw that on television, I went storming into 
the office in the morning, and I said, “Look, 
this guy’s disabled. What are we doing?” 

We hadn’t taken him off. He’d been 
taken off disability in 1980 because it was 
found then that he was holding a job and 
had been holding a full-time job for 3 years 
while he was drawing disability payments. 
And yet, they ran it as if it was something 
that we had just done. 

Mr. Cromley. Do you feel that there’s a 
danger that your image, and rightful image 
as a compassionate, kind, generous man 
could be eroded by this sort of thing? 

The President. I think there’s not only a 
possibility, I think they’ve done a pretty 
good job of it. I’m Scrooge to a lot of 
people, and if they only knew it, I’m the 
softest touch they’ve had for a long time. 

Budget Deficits 

Mr. Cromley. Could I ask you about defi¬ 
cits for a minute, Mr. President? It seems 
that everybody from the right to the left is 
saying that your deficit is too high. I’m sure 
you think it’s too high, too. Yet, it seems to 
be a “Catch-22” situation—that is, they say 
they’re not going to do anything about it, 
about anything in your economic program, 
until there’s a lower deficit. Is there any¬ 
thing that can be done that you see? 

The President Yes. 

Mr. Cromley. Beyond what you recom¬ 
mend? 

The President Yes. If the people will 
stand firm and make it plain the Congress, 
as they did last year—we’ve asked for 
$31 billion in additional cuts. Now, there’s 
been no sign yet that we’re getting those 
cuts in the Congress. 

Mr. Cromley. That brings it down to $91 
[billion], the $31 billion that you’ve asked 
be cut? 

The President Yes, the deficit is based on 
that, bringing down that spending. Now, 
there may be additional areas where we 
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help the peoples of the Caribbean Basin 
cope with a crisis of unprecedented propor¬ 
tions. Today, I am transmitting this plan to 
Congress. 

The well-being and security of our Carib¬ 
bean Basin neighbors are in our own vital 
interests. Today, both their economic well¬ 
being and security are threatened. Econom¬ 
ic disaster is consuming our neighbors’ 
money reserves and credit, it’s forcing thou¬ 
sands of people to immigrate, and threaten¬ 
ing even the most established democracies. 
Extremist groups and violent minorities are 
exploiting this economic misery to gain new 
footholds in this hemisphere. If we don’t act 
now, the dangers will grow. New Cubas will 
arise, and the cost of ensuring our security 
to the south will escalate. 

The plan I’m offering today addresses the 
underlying economic crisis that offers op¬ 
portunities to the foes of freedom. Our pro¬ 
gram, like the crisis itself, is unprecedented 
and consists of mutually reinforcing meas¬ 
ures in the fields of trade, investment, and 
financial assistance. The package is a bal¬ 
anced one, and every component is essen¬ 
tial. It’s not foreign aid as usual, but a pro¬ 
gram that is based on unique American 
practices that we know work. 

It will support our neighbors’ efforts to 
achieve economic progress, political democ¬ 
racy, social justice, and freedom from out¬ 
side intervention. By encouraging a more 
productive and dynamic private sector, it 
will develop the jobs, goods, and services 
which the people of the Basin need for a 
better life. This is our contribution. Others 
in this hemisphere are also increasing 
theirs. Our willingness to act boldly has 
been a catalyst. 


Earlier this week, A1 Haig and Bill Brock 
met with ministers of Colombia, Mexico, 
Venezuela, and Canada to discuss programs. 
These countries are making substantial con¬ 
tributions. 

Colombia, which is itself a developing 
country, is increasing trade credits, balance 
of payment swaps, and technical assistance, 
and will extend trade preferences. Canada 
will more than double its assistance. Mexico 
and Venezuela, in addition to the $700 mil¬ 
lion a year oil facility, are increasing other 
programs including trade preferences. Our 
countries agreed jointly to ask the Europe¬ 
ans and Japan to pitch in, too, and we’ll be 
meeting with them soon. 

I’m acutely conscious that we ourselves 
are going through a period of economic dif¬ 
ficulty. I wouldn’t propose this program if I 
were not convinced that it is in our vital 
national interest. The economies of these 
countries are small, the impact of the trade 
measures will develop slowly. Every protec¬ 
tion available to U.S. industry and labor 
against disruptive imports will remain. 

The crisis in the Caribbean Basin is not a 
partisan issue. I urge the Congress to move 
with maximum speed. Congress’ leadership 
will be crucial. Our security cannot wait. 

[At this point, the President signed the mes¬ 
sage.] 

The deed is done. [Referring to the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress:] Now it’s in your hands. 

Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. Re¬ 
porters were present for the signing ceremo¬ 
ny which was attended by several Members 
of the Congress. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting Proposed Caribbean Basin 


Initiative Legislation 
March 17, 1982 

To the Congress of the United States: 

On February 24, before the Organization 
of American States, I outlined a major new 


program for economic cooperation for the 
Caribbean Basin. Today I am transmitting 
this plan to the Congress for its action. 

The economic, political and security chal- 
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lenges in the Caribbean Basin are formida¬ 
ble. Our neighbors need time to develop 
representative and responsive institutions, 
which are the guarantors of the democracy 
and justice that freedom’s foes seek to 
stamp out. They also need the opportunity 
to achieve economic progress and improve 
their standard of living. Finally, they need 
the means to defend themselves against at¬ 
tempts by externally-supported minorities 
to impose an alien, hostile and unworkable 
system upon them by force. The alternative 
is further expansion of political violence 
from the extreme left and the extreme 
right, resulting in the imposition of dictator¬ 
ships and—inevitably—more economic de¬ 
cline, and more human suffering and dislo¬ 
cation. 

Today, I seek from the Congress the 
means to address the economic aspect of 
the challenge in the Caribbean Basin—the 
underlying economic crisis which provides 
the opportunities which extremist and vio¬ 
lent minorities exploit. 

The crisis facing most of the Basin coun¬ 
tries is real and acute. Deteriorating trade 
opportunities, worldwide recession, mount¬ 
ing debt burdens, growing unemployment 
and deepseated structural problems are 
having a catastrophic impact throughout 
the region. This economic disaster is con¬ 
suming our neighbors’ money reserves and 
credit, forcing thousands of people to emi¬ 
grate, and shaking even the most estab¬ 
lished democracies. 

This is not a crisis we can afford to 
ignore. The people of the Caribbean Basin 
are our neighbors. Their well-being and 
security are in our own vital interest. 
Events occurring in the Caribbean Basin 
can affect our lives in profound and dramat¬ 
ic ways. The migrants in our midst are a 
vivid reminder of the closeness of this prob¬ 
lem to all of us. 

The program I am presenting to Congress 
today is integrated and designed to improve 
the lives of the peoples of the Caribbean 
Basin by enabling them to earn their own 
way to a better future. It builds on the prin¬ 
ciples of intergrating aid, self-help and par¬ 
ticipation in trade and investment which I 
emphasized at the Cancun Summit last 
October. It is a different kind of assistance 
program for developing countries, based on 


principles and practices which are uniquely 
American and which we know have worked 
in the past. It will help revitalize the econo¬ 
mies of this strategically critical region by 
attacking the underlying causes of econom¬ 
ic stagnation. Most significantly, it helps 
expand economic opportunities for the 
people of the Caribbean Basin to make pos¬ 
sible the achievement of a lasting political 
and social tranquillity based on freedom 
and justice. 

I want to emphasize that this program is 
not an end in itself. What we seek in the 
final analysis is to help the people in the 
Basin build for themselves a better life, not 
just economically but across the full spec¬ 
trum of human needs and aspirations. Histo¬ 
ry, and particularly the history of this 
Hemisphere, has shown that a pluralistic so¬ 
ciety with strong, free private institutions— 
churches, free trade unions, businesses, pro¬ 
fessional and other voluntary associations, 
and an independent press—is our best hope 
in moving toward that ultimate goal. 

Our development program takes this into 
account; it will encourage progress in the 
beneficiary countries toward reasonable 
workplace conditions and opportunities for 
workers to associate freely and bargain col¬ 
lectively. 

The United States has been developing 
this program in close consultation with the 
countries of the region and with other 
donor countries. Last July, we joined with 
Canada, Mexico and Venezuela to launch a 
multilateral action program for the region. 
It was agreed that each country would de¬ 
velop its own program but within a multi¬ 
lateral consultative framework. Mexico and 
Venezuela are operating an oil facility for 
the Caribbean Basin. Canada is more than 
doubling its aid. The program I am present¬ 
ing today is our contribution. 

We have worked carefully with both gov¬ 
ernment officials and the private sector in 
. the Basin countries to assess their needs and 
their own priorities. We have also consulted 
with other potential donors, including Co¬ 
lombia, as well as multilateral development 
institutions. This program is part of an over¬ 
all coordinated effort by countries within 
and outside the region. Its structure will 
ensure not only that our own actions will be 
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effective, but that their impact will be mul¬ 
tiplied by the efforts of many others. 

The program is based on integrated and 
mutually-reinforcing measures in the fields 
of trade, investment and financial assist¬ 
ance: 

—Its centerpiece is the offer of one-way 
free trade. I am requesting authority to 
eliminate duties on all imports from the 
Basin except textiles and apparel items sub¬ 
ject to textile agreements. The only other 
limitation will be for sugar; as long as a 
sugar price support program is in effect, 
duty-free imports of sugar will be permitted 
only up to specified ceilings. Safeguards will 
be available to U.S. industries seriously in¬ 
jured by increased Basin imports. Rules of 
origin will be liberal to encourage invest¬ 
ment but will require a minimum amount 
of local content (25 percent). I will desig¬ 
nate beneficiary countries taking into ac¬ 
count such factors as the countries’ self-help 
policies. 

—I am proposing an extension of the 10 
percent tax credit that now applies only to 
domestic investment to new equity invest¬ 
ments in qualifying Caribbean Basin coun¬ 
tries. A country would qualify for the bene¬ 
fit for a period of five years by entering 
into a bilateral executive agreement with 
the U.S. to exchange information for tax ad¬ 
ministration purposes. 

—I am requesting a supplemental appro¬ 
priation for the FY 1982 foreign assistance 
program in the amount of $350 million in 
emergency economic assistance. This assist¬ 
ance will help make possible financing of 
critical imports for the private sector in 
Basin countries experiencing a severe credit 
crunch. I expect to allocate the emergency 
supplemental in the region as follows: 

El Salvador: $128 million. El Salvador’s 
economy is in desperate straits. The insur¬ 
gents have used every tactic of terrorism to 
try to destroy it. El Salvador desperately 
needs as much assistance to stimulate pro¬ 
duction and employment as we can pru¬ 
dently provide while also helping other 
countries of the region. 

Costa Rica: $70 million. Costa Rica has a 
long tradition of democracy which is now 
being tested by the turmoil of its economy. 
Once Costa Rica has embarked on a recov¬ 
ery plan, it will need significant assistance 


to succeed in restoring investor confidence 
and credit to its hard-hit private sector. 

Honduras: $35 million. The poorest coun¬ 
try in the Central American region, Hondu¬ 
ras faces severe balance of payments con¬ 
straints, spawned primarily from falling 
prices of major exports and rising import 
costs. 

Jamaica: $50 million. Jamaica’s recovery 
is under way but continued success is still 
heavily dependent on further quick-disburs¬ 
ing assistance to overcome a shortage of for¬ 
eign exchange for raw materials and spare 
parts. 

Dominican Republic: $40 million. The 
Dominican Republic is attempting to adjust 
to drastically-reduced economic activity 
brought on primarily by falling prices of its 
major export crop (sugar) and heavy de¬ 
pendence on imported oil. Critical econom¬ 
ic reforms must take place in a difficult 
political climate as elections grow near. 
Once the free trade provisions go into 
effect, the Dominican Republic will also re¬ 
ceive as a result of the duty-free quota for 
its sugar exports immediate benefits going 
beyond the $40 million indicated here. 

Eastern Caribbean: $10 million. Econom¬ 
ic stagnation has dried up investment and 
strangled development in these island mini¬ 
states where unemployment is a particular 
problem, especially among youths. 

Belize: $10 million. Newly-independent 
Belize faces a perilous economic situation 
brought on by falling sugar prices and stag¬ 
nant growth. Belize needs short-term assist¬ 
ance as a bridge to the development of its 
own considerable natural resources. 

Haiti: $5 million. Illegal immigration 
from Haiti is spurred by stagnant economic 
activity and a credit-starved private sector 
in a country already desperately poor. 

Latin American Regional/American Insti¬ 
tute for Labor Development (AIFLD): $2 
million. Free labor movements, assisted by 
our small AIFLD programs, can be the un¬ 
derpinning of a healthy private sector and 
its ability to expand and grow, leading the 
region to stable social and economic prog¬ 
ress. 

In a separate action I am also requesting 
action on the economic assistance program 
for FY 1983. This includes $664 million in 
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economic assistance for the Caribbean 
Basin. This program will be directed largely 
into longer-term programs aimed at remov¬ 
ing basic impediments to growth. Although 
not a part of the legislation which I am 
transmitting today, the FY 1983 aid request 
is an integral part of our overall program 
for the Caribbean Basin. We cannot think 
of this program as a one-time injection of 
U.S. interest and effort. If it is to succeed it 
must be a sustained commitment over a 
number of years. I strongly urge the Con¬ 
gress to approve this request in full. 

In addition to these legislative requests, I 
am directing the following actions, which 
are within the discretion of the Executive 
Branch: 

—We will extend more favorable treat¬ 
ment to Caribbean Basin textile and appar¬ 
el exports within the context of our overall 
textile policy. 

_We will seek to negotiate bilateral in¬ 
vestment treaties with interested countries. 

—We will work with multilateral develop¬ 
ment banks and the private sector to devel¬ 
op insurance facilities to supplement 
OPIC’s political risk insurance coverage for 
U.S. investors. 

—The U.S. Export-Import Bank will 
expand protection, where its lending crite¬ 
ria allow, for short-term credit from U.S. 
banks, as well as local commercial banks, to 
Caribbean Basin private sectors for critical 
imports. 

—With the governments and private sec¬ 
tors of interested countries, we will develop 
private sector strategies for each country. 
These strategies will coordinate and focus 
development efforts of local business, U.S. 
firms, private voluntary organizations, the 
U.S. Government, and Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The strategies will seek new 
investment and employment opportunities 
and will also seek to remove impediments 
to growth including lack of marketing skills, 
trained manpower, poor regional transport, 
and inadequate infrastructure. 

Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands 
have a long-standing special relationship 
with the United States. Their development 
must be enhanced by our policy toward the 
rest of the region. We have consulted close¬ 
ly with Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
about the Caribbean Basin Initiative and 


the legislation I am requesting today will 
reflect Puerto Rican and Virgin Island in¬ 
terests in many important ways. 

—The Accelerated Cost Recovery System 
(ACRS) and the Investment Tax Credit 
(ITC) will be extended to property used by 
companies operating in Puerto Rico and the 
U.S. Virgin Islands. Similar benefits will be 
available to other U.S. possessions. 

—Excise taxes on all imported rum will 
be transferred to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

—Inputs into Caribbean Basin production 
from Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Is¬ 
lands will be considered domestic inputs 
from Caribbean Basin countries for pur¬ 
poses of the rules of origin. 

—Industries in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands will have access to the same 
safeguards provisions as mainland indus¬ 
tries. 

In addition, we will support proposed leg¬ 
islation which will permit products from the 
Virgin Islands whose foreign content does 
not exceed 70 percent to receive duty-free 
treatment. At present the maximum foreign 
content permitted is 50 percent. 

To further the integrated agricultural de¬ 
velopment of the Caribbean Basin, we will 
make greater use of the agricultural and 
forestry research, extension and training 
facilities of the Federal Government and 
those of Puerto Rico and the United States 
Virgin Islands, especially the tropical agri¬ 
cultural research facility at Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. 

All these elements in the Caribbean Basin 
program are inextricably linked together, 
and to the fundamental objective of helping 
our neighbors help themselves. A key prin¬ 
ciple of the program is to encourage a more 
productive, competitive and dynamic pri¬ 
vate sector, and thereby provide the jobs, 
goods and services which the people of the 
Basin need for a better life for themselves 
and their children. All the elements of this 
program are designed to help establish the 
conditions under which a free and competi¬ 
tive private sector can flourish. 

Most countries in the Basin already recog¬ 
nize that they must reform many of their 
economic policies and structures in pro¬ 
found and sometimes painful ways in order 
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to take advantage of the new economic op¬ 
portunities of this program. We—the 
United States and other outside donors— 
can offer assistance and support, but only 
the people in the Basin themselves can 
make this program work. 

Some of the benefits of this program will 
take considerable time to mature; others 
are designed to have an immediate effect. 
But the challenge is already upon us; the 
time to begin is now. I urge the Congress to 
act with maximum speed. 

I also urge the Congress to consider very 
carefully any changes in this program. The 
actions in trade, aid and investment are 
inter-related. Each supports the other, so 
that together they comprise a real spur 
toward the entrepreneurial dynamism 
which the area so badly needs. A significant 


weakening in any of them could undermine 
the whole program. 

In the Caribbean Basin, we seek above all 
to support those values and principles that 
shape the proud heritage of this Nation and 
this Hemisphere. With the help of this Con¬ 
gress, we shall see these values not only 
survive but triumph in a Caribbean Basin 
which is a community of peace, freedom 
and prosperity. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 17, 1982. 

Note: The text of the proposed bill and a 
section-by-section analysis were included as 
part of the White House press release. 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Charles J. Haughey of 
Ireland at a Luncheon Honoring the Prime Minister 
March 17, 1982 


The President. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Haughey, honored guests, sons and daugh¬ 
ters of Ireland—and all those of you who 
wish you were— [laughter]: 

Last year, I celebrated this important day 
lunching at the home of the Irish Ambassa¬ 
dor. Fd only been at my current job for a 
short while, and your Ambassador, Mr. 
Prime Minister, presented me a scroll de¬ 
tailing my family tree. I imagine he thought 
that if I was assured of my Irish ancestry, 
Fd be more confident I could handle the 
job. [Laughter] 

Well, it’s been a good year, although 
there have been problems. Mr. Prime Min¬ 
ister, you and I have something in common: 
We both have to deal with legislative bodies 
which are led by an Irish Speaker. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Seriously, so many of our citizens have 
family trees with roots in the Emerald Isle. 
This was brought home to me during an 
unfortunate incident, which took place 
shortly after St. Patrick’s Day last year. Out¬ 
side ’ the Washington Hilton Hotel some 
shots rang out, and four of us were hit— 


Thomas Delahanty, a fine police officer 
who’s with us today, and Timothy McCar¬ 
thy, a member of the Secret Service detail 
who deliberately placed himself between 
me and the gunman, and Jim Brady, a 
friend and trusted adviser. Now, it doesn’t 
take a genealogist to figure out the ethnic 
origin of all of us who were wounded. 
[Laughter] 

Irishmen and their descendants have 
always played a significant role in America’s 
history. Some of our most fiery patriots, the 
ones who inspired the colonies on to 
independence, were of Irish blood. Now, 
some historians might suggest they were 
trying to settle a score with England. I 
don’t know why anyone should think such a 
thing. [Laughter] The truth is, there are 
few people on this planet whose hearts 
burn more with a flame of freedom than do 
the Irish. And maybe that’s why so many 
were moved to come here and be part of 
our noble experiment. In a world awash 
with dictatorships and despotism, we can be 
proud that Ireland and the United States 
remain dedicated to the principles of liber- 
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ty. 

I want to congratulate you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, on your recent election and 
pledge to you an amicable and trusting rela¬ 
tionship between us. 

Now, just a moment ago, the Minority 
Leader of the House, Congressman Michel, 
just came up and presented me with a shil¬ 
lelagh, and the suggestion was made that I 
might use it to get legislation through the 
Congress. [Laughter] Now, that’s one of the 
few things I hadn’t thought of, Mr. Prime 
Minister. If you’ve got any pointers in the 
use of this, I’d be most grateful. [Laughter] 
Nancy and I are pleased to have you join 
us on this special day. It’s grand to have you 
here in this house, which I might add was 
designed by another of Erin’s sons, as was 
the Great Seal of our nation. And now, I 
would ask all of you to join with me in a 
toast to our honored guests, Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Haughey. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I 
would like to thank you for your kind words 
of welcome and for the warmth and splen¬ 
dor of your hospitality. My wife and I and 
the members of our party are overwhelmed 
by the friendliness and cordiality shown to 
us on this short visit to your great country. 

I could offer by way, perhaps, of recom¬ 
pense, that if you have any great trouble, 
Mr. President, with the Irish Speaker, I 
could offer you my assistance, borne from 
years of experience with dealing with diffi¬ 
cult Irish Speakers. [Laughter] 

For any Irishman, it is an exceptional 
honor to be received in this house which, as 
you’ve said, Mr. President, was designed by 
an Irishman and is in itself a symbol of the 
manner in which the history of our two 
countries is woven together. To be received 
in the White House by a President who 
bears an Irish name and cherishes his Irish 
heritage is a unique and special experience. 

The United States, Mr. President, was the 
first nation in the world’s history to be 
founded on a dream. And it was a dream 
which over the years has comingled with 
reality—sometimes as dreams will, outshin¬ 
ing it, and at other times, again fading away 
from it. But in those valleys which all na¬ 
tions experience, when the reality has 
seemed to fail a dream, there have not 
been wanting great statesmen and men of 


courage to reshape the destinies of this land 
and to recall their countrymen to the 
brightness of the original vision. And if the 
United States has been for its citizens ideal 
in fact, dream and reality, so it has been for 
millions of Irish men and women also. 

I need hardly remind a St. Patrick’s Day 
gathering of that deep wish for a new life 
across the sea which for so long sustained so 
many of our countrymen, or of the count¬ 
less thousands who came to these shores in 
sorrow and bewilderment and found what 
they had scarcely dared to hope for—found 
that their own personal individual dream 
had at last come true. But though they 
made their own of this great new land, they 
rarely severed their ties with home. And 
the letter from America has entered deep 
as folklore and as fact into the Irish con¬ 
sciousness, into our literature, our tales of 
the past, our family memories. 

And because those who came here wrote 
home so faithfully, more than any other 
people in Europe, we dreamed the Ameri¬ 
can dream and shared the American reality 
along with you. The ancient nation of Ire¬ 
land, emerging in this century into a 
modern state, has been founded on those 
same ideals which you were the first to set 
forth. Wolfe Tone, the first Irish political 
thinker to conceive the dream of an Irish 
Republic where all whom God had created 
equal should be recognized as equal, all 
whom God had created free should really 
be free, was deeply influenced by the fact 
that there was already in existence beyond 
the sea a great new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to equality. 

From that day to this, as we dreamed our 
dream and fought to establish a republic 
dedicated to equality, we have always 
turned to you as a source of vision and help. 

The greater part of the island of Ireland 
today has become a modern state, where all 
are free and equal before the law, where 
bigotry and discrimination have faded 
away, and sectarianism holds no place in 
our laws, our constitution, or our daily lives. 

And in speaking of these things to Ameri¬ 
cans, I know the sympathy and understand¬ 
ing they will evoke. For no man can speak 
of freedom and equality to Americans with¬ 
out striking chords—of the lamps burning 
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in the belfries of New England, of those 
farmers that stood by the bridge at Con- 
cord, or of the great document that the 
Founding Fathers composed at Philadel¬ 
phia. 

But there’s one thing we Irish have not 
yet achieved and of which we are constant¬ 
ly reminded everywhere we go in this great 
Capital City, where the memory of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln and his struggle to save the 
American union and to avoid the partition 
of his country are so beautifully and so 
splendidly commemorated. 

Whereas Lincoln sought to prevent the 
partition of his country, we are seeking to 
bring to an end the partition of ours. And 
the obstacles to that goal are in part the 
age-old ones which so nearly sundered the 
young United States—misunderstanding, ig¬ 
norance, prejudice, suspicion, and fear. 

We have pledged ourselves to overcom¬ 
ing these obstacles to further the reconcile¬ 
ment of the two great traditions of our 
island—to give unto that end any pledge 
that may be sought, any guarantee that may 
be thought necessary, and to making unas¬ 
sailable constitutional arrangements for 
those in the northern part of Ireland who 
may feel a special need for such provisions. 

Irish people everywhere yearn for that 
day when their country will finally find 
peace and justice in unity, and they, in 
their turn, in their land, will create a “shin¬ 
ing city on a hill.” 

With the good will of that worldwide 
Irish spiritual empire which is stronger here 
in the United States of America than any¬ 
where else, the Irish Government will do all 
we can through the Anglo-Irish process, or 
any other forum, to achieve that historic 
purpose. 

In the noble words of Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address, inscribed on the walls of 
his beautiful memorial in this city, the work 
we are engaged upon is to “bind up the 
nation’s wounds.” Countless millions of ordi¬ 
nary Irish men and women have by their 
labor and their sacrifice contributed to the 
power and the stature of this great Ameri¬ 
can Republic, and in their name, I look con¬ 
fidently for support and encouragement for 
our endeavors in Ireland today. 

Ireland holds a special place in the affec¬ 
tions of millions of Americans. And it is my 


hope that that feeling will inform American 
policy and actions and ensure that the en¬ 
couragement of Irish unity ranks high 
among her international objectives. There is 
much to be done. And the first thing is that 
Britain be encouraged to seek more posi¬ 
tively and persuade more actively a change 
in attitudes and outlooks, which would pave 
the way for unity and so enable her final 
withdrawal from Ireland to take place with 
honor and dignity. 

We in Ireland know, Mr. President, that 
your regard for our country is no mere sen¬ 
timental attachment to your Irish roots, but 
that you have a sympathetic and concerned 
interest in Ireland and in her problems. 
This is hardly surprising in one whose an¬ 
cestors played their own part in Ireland’s 
history. The Reagans were, and I quote 
from ^ their motto, “The Defenders of the 
Hills.” And for more than seven centuries, 
against all comers, they held the only pass 
through their territory of Y Regan in the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains. They held it 
against friend and foe. And the English, at 
one stage in their long and unsuccessful ef¬ 
forts to conquer our country, paid the 
O’Reagans a great compliment. Their com¬ 
manders, methodical men, prepared and 
sent to London, maps on which were 
marked the names of the most redoubtable 
Irish chieftans, those from whom the 
strongest resistance was to be expected. 

I have brought with me such a map, 
dating from the 16th century, and showing 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains and the uncon¬ 
quered territory of the O’Reagans. I present 
it to you, Ronald Reagan, defender of the 
hills. President of the United States of 
America, and friend of Ireland. 

The President Mr. Prime Minister, I 
thank you very much. I realize that I’m 
going to be threatened with investigation of 
my income tax if I don’t at least share it 
with Don Regan. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, before—we’re going to have 
entertainment here, and I know you’re 
going to love it, because I’ve heard these 
two wonderful artists before—but I also 
mention that while government is often 
very lacking in timing, not this time. Yester¬ 
day, we swore in, to be effective as of 
today, our new Ambassador to Ireland, Pete 
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country, a day marked by peace, friendship, 
and harmony. 

Yet today, our thoughts cannot be entire¬ 
ly joyful. We who owe so much to the “land 
across the Irish sea” cannot help but reflect 
on a tragic irony: Northern Ireland is trou¬ 
bled by conflict and violence. We in Amer¬ 
ica who owe so much to our kinsmen of 
both Irish and British heritage, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, can never be indifferent 
to the problem of violence in Northern Ire¬ 
land. That is why we seek to contribute in 
any way we can to a lasting, peaceful solu¬ 
tion that will bring to an end years of con¬ 
flict and violence. 

The 12 months since last St. Patrick’s Day 
have brought both hope and sorrow in 
Northern Ireland. There have been grounds 
for optimism for the future. The level of 
violence continued its generally downward 
trend. In this country, U.S. law enforcement 
authorities confiscated a large number of 
weapons intended for terrorist hands in Ire¬ 
land. Perhaps most important, despite the 
sorrows of the past year, there are signs 
that the climate has improved for moderate 
political solutions. 

We will continue to stand by our policy: 
to urge the parties in Northern Ireland to 
come together for a just solution and to 
condemn all acts of terrorism and violence. 
We believe a lasting solution can be found 
only through a process of reconciliation be¬ 
tween the two traditions in Northern Ire¬ 
land and between Britain and Ireland. We 
encourage and applaud such efforts. We 
particularly welcome the British and Irish 
Governments’ widening of the framework 
of their cooperation to this end. 

But as much as we wish for a just and 
peaceful settlement, we in the United 
States cannot chart a course for the people 
of Northern Ireland. If solutions are to 
endure, they must come from the people 
themselves. 

We stand unalterably opposed to the 
forces of violence and discord in Northern 
Ireland which obstruct the process of recon¬ 
ciliation so necessary to peace. Those who 


advocate violence or engage in terrorism 
will have no welcome in the United States. 

Last year, I called on all Americans to 
question closely any appeal for financial or 
other aid from groups involved in the 
Northern Ireland conflict to ensure that 
contributions do not end up in the hands of 
those who perpetuate violence, either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. Today, I renew that re¬ 
quest. Continued violence, even by a mis¬ 
guided few, can only frustrate the desire for 
peace of the overwhelming majority of the 
entire community of Northern Ireland. 

As we look to the future, we can be 
proud that the United States already is. 
making an important contribution toward 
economic and social progress in Ireland. We 
are proud of our role in strengthening the 
Irish economy. There are over 300 Ameri¬ 
can companies with manufacturing plants 
in Ireland. This investment by American in¬ 
dustry shows a clear commitment to a 
future based on peace and well-being for 
the people who live in Ireland, North and 
South. 

This administration will maintain the U.S. 
commitment to facilitate growth of addi¬ 
tional job-creating investment, investment 
that will benefit all the people of Ireland. In 
the meantime, we encourage the American 
private sector to continue to assist in creat¬ 
ing more job opportunities in Ireland. 

In affirming these principles of our policy 
toward Northern Ireland, I wish to add my 
appreciation and support for the many true 
friends of Ireland in this country, in the 
Congress and among the public, who 
continue to speak out against violence and 
in support of peace and reconciliation. 
Their efforts are among the most important 
contributions to the cause of peace in 
Northern Ireland, and I join them in the 
prayer that our hopes will soon be realized. 
It is by assisting in commercial develop¬ 
ment, combating terrorism, and encourag¬ 
ing the process of peaceful reconciliation 
that we in America can do our part to bring 
peace to Northern Ireland. 
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Nomination of Gregory J. Newell To Be an Assistant Secretary of 
State 

March 17, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Gregory J. Newell to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs. He would succeed El¬ 
liott Abrams. 

Mr. Newell is currently Special Assistant 
to the President and Director of Schedul¬ 
ing. He was deputy administrative assistant 
to Governor Richard Thornburgh of Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1979-1980. He served as a con¬ 
sultant to Senator Robert Dole of Kansas 
and also to the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee in 1978-1979. 

In 1977-1978 Mr. Newell served as an 
evaluation coordinator to the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice Institute Testing Center of the Lan¬ 
guage Training Mission of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


He was Staff Assistant to President Gerald 
Ford in 1975-1977. He served at the White 
House as an advance representative and as¬ 
sisted in arrangements for Presidential 
travel and scheduling. 

In 1974-1975 Mr. Newell was a planning 
analyst with the Alexander Hamilton Life 
Insurance Corporation of America. He 
worked on selected political campaigns 
throughout the country in 1972-1974. He 
served as a full-time missionary for the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
from 1968-1971, assigned to France, Bel¬ 
gium, and Luxembourg. 

He attended Brigham Young University 
(Provo and Hawaii campuses). He is mar¬ 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, Va. He was born August 30, 1949. 


Appointment of Three Commissioners of the United States Section 
of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
March 17, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following persons to be 
Commissioners of the United States Section 
of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission: 

Robert McVey, who would succeed Harry L. 
Rietze. He is currently Director, National 
Marine Fisheries Service, NOAA, Department 
of Commerce. He has been serving in this posi¬ 
tion since 1980. Prior to his appointment as 
Director, he served as Deputy Director in 
Alaska for 10 years. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Juneau, Alaska. He was 
bom February 2,1932. 

Elmer E. Rasmuson, who has been serving as 
chairman of the board, National Bank of 
Alaska, Commissioner, INPFC. He was mayor 


of the city of Anchorage in 1964-1967. He was 
president of the National Bank of Alaska in 
1943-1966. He graduated from Harvard Uni¬ 
versity (B.S., 1930; A.M., 1935). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Anchorage. 
He was bom February 15, 1909. 

Robert M. Thomstenson , who is currently chair¬ 
man of the board, Icicle Seafood, Inc., in Seat¬ 
tle, Wash. He was president, Petersburg Fisher¬ 
ies, Inc.; director, Alaska State Chamber of 
Commerce; member. State of Alaska Invest¬ 
ment Committee; and adviser. National Bank 
of Alaska, in 1965-1980. He was vice president 
of production for Alaska Operation with Pacific 
American Fisheries in Bellingham, Wash., in 
1958-1965. He graduated from the University 
of Washington (B.A., 1956). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Seattle, Wash. He 
was bom December 23, 1931. 
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Appointment of Becky Norton Dunlop as Special Assistant to the 
President and Director of the Office of Cabinet Affairs 
March 17, 1982 


The President today appointed Becky 
Norton Dunlop as Special Assistant to the 
President and Director of the Office of 
Cabinet Affairs. The office coordinates 
Cabinet-related activities, including Cabinet 
and Cabinet Council meetings. Mrs. Dunlop 
will report to Craig L. Fuller, Assistant to 
the President for Cabinet Affairs. She suc¬ 
ceeds T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., who has 
moved to the personal staff of Counsellor to 
the President Edwin Meese III. 

Mrs. Dunlop is currently Deputy Director 
of the Office of Presidential Personnel and 
has served in that office for the previous 


year. Prior to joining the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration in 1981, Mrs. Dunlop was president 
of Century Communications, Inc., which 
she founded in 1977. She was associated 
with the American Conservative Union 
from 1973 to 1980, completing her service 
as assistant executive director and consult¬ 
ant to the board. She was also involved in 
the Reagan campaigns of 1976 and 1980. 

A native of Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Dunlop 
is a 1973 graduate of Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. She is married to George S’ 
Dunlop and currently resides in Arlington, 
Va. She was bom October 2, 1951. 


Executive Order 12352—Federal Procurement Reforms 
March 17, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
ensure effective and efficient spending of 
public funds through fundamental reforms 
in Government procurement, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. To make procurement more 
effective in support of mission accomplish¬ 
ment, the heads of executive agencies en¬ 
gaged in the procurement of products and 
services from the private sector shall: 

(a) Establish programs to reduce adminis¬ 
trative costs and other burdens which the 
procurement function imposes on the Fed¬ 
eral Government and the private sector. 
Each program shall take into account the 
need to eliminate unnecessary agency pro¬ 
curement regulations, paperwork, reporting 
requirements, solicitation provisions, con¬ 
tract clauses, certifications, and other ad¬ 
ministrative procedures. Private sector 
views on needed changes should be solicit¬ 
ed as appropriate; 

(b) Strengthen the review of programs to 
balance individual program needs against 
mission priorities and available resources; 


(c) Ensure timely satisfaction of mission 
needs at reasonable prices by establishing 
criteria to improve the effectiveness of pro¬ 
curement systems; 

(d) Establish criteria for enhancing effec¬ 
tive competition and limiting noncompeti¬ 
tive actions. These criteria shall seek to im¬ 
prove competition by such actions as elimi¬ 
nating unnecessary Government specifica¬ 
tions and simplifying those that must be re¬ 
tained, expanding the purchase of available 
commercial goods and services, and, where 
practical, using functionally-oriented specifi¬ 
cations or otherwise describing Govern¬ 
ment needs so as to permit greater latitude 
for private sector response; 

(e) Establish programs to simplify small 
purchases and minimize paperwork bur¬ 
dens imposed on the private sector, particu¬ 
larly small businesses; 

(f) Establish administrative procedures to 
ensure that contractors, especially small 
businesses, receive timely payment; 

(g) Establish clear lines of contracting au¬ 
thority and accountability; 

(h) Establish career management pro¬ 
grams, covering the full range of personnel 
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management functions, that will result in a 
highly qualified, well managed professional 
procurement work force; and 

(i) Designate a Procurement Executive 
with agency-wide responsibility to oversee 
development of procurement systems, 
evaluate system performance in accordance 
with approved criteria, enhance career 
management of the procurement work 
force, and certify to the agency head that 
procurement systems meet approved crite¬ 
ria. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense, the Ad¬ 
ministrator of General Services, and the Ad¬ 
ministrator for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration shall continue 
their joint efforts to consolidate their 
common procurement regulations into a 
single simplified Federal Acquisition Regu¬ 
lation (FAR) by the end of calendar year 
1982. 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Office of Per¬ 
sonnel Management, in consultation with 
the heads of executive agencies, shall 
ensure that personnel policies and classifica¬ 
tion standards meet the needs of executive 
agencies for a professional procurement 
work force. 

Sec. 4. The Director of the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget, through the Office of 
Federal Procurement Policy as appropriate, 
shall work jointly with the heads of execu¬ 
tive agencies to provide broad policy guid¬ 
ance and overall leadership necessary to 
achieve procurement reform, encompass¬ 
ing: 

(a) Identifying desirable Government¬ 


wide procurement system criteria, such as 
minimum requirements for training and ap¬ 
pointing contracting officers; 

(b) Facilitating the resolution of conflict¬ 
ing views among those agencies having reg¬ 
ulatory authority with respect to Govern¬ 
ment-wide procurement regulations; 

(c) Assisting executive agencies in stream¬ 
lining guidance for procurement processes; 

(d) Assisting in the development of crite¬ 
ria for procurement career management 
programs; 

(e) Facilitating interagency coordination 
of common procurement reform efforts; 

(f) Identifying major inconsistencies in 
law and policies relating to procurement 
which impose unnecessary burdens on the 
private sector and Federal procurement of¬ 
ficials; and, following coordination with ex¬ 
ecutive agencies, submitting necessary legis¬ 
lative initiatives for the resolution of such 
inconsistencies; and 

(g) Reviewing agency implementation of 
the provisions of this Executive Order and 
keeping me informed of progress and ac¬ 
complishments. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 17, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter ., 4:37 p.m. } March 18 , 1982 ] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 18. 


Remarks Announcing the Nominees for Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force and Chief of Naval Operations, and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters 


March 18, 1982 

The President. The other day, I made an 
announcement of the appointment of Gen¬ 
eral John W. Vessey as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We have two more 
announcements to make this morning that 
I’m very proud and happy to announce. 
The first is that, as Chief of Naval Oper¬ 


ations is Admiral James Watkins, and the 
Chief of the Air Force will be Captain 
Charles—or General—[ laughing ]—that was 
Freudian; I was a captain—[ laughter ]—Gen¬ 
eral Charles Gabriel. 

These men have great records of service 
to their country, and I’m more than proud 
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and confident of what this is going to mean 
in the caliber of our Armed Services to 
have these gentlemen serving. And I shall 
certainly be seeking their advice at every 
opportunity. 

Mr. Secretary? 

I know what the photographers were 
wanting. General—you know, their motion¬ 
ing there. They don’t like gaps. They want 
us to stand close together. [Laughter] 

Soviet Announcement on Missile 
Deployment 

Q. Mr. President, any new word on 
whether Mr. Brezhnev meant that he was 
going to put missiles in Cuba? 

The President No, as I said yesterday or 
the day before, we’re studying all the impli¬ 
cations in that. But as I also said then, we 
have an easy answer. If he really means he 
wants a lessening of the tension over nu¬ 
clear weapons, well, all he has to do is join 
us in Geneva in the elimination of nuclear, 
intermediate-range weapons in all of 
Europe. 

Defense Budget 

Q. Has Secretary Weinberger come up 
with some efficiencies in the defense 
budget proposal— [inaudible] —that could 
be cut? 

Secretary Weinberger. We’d like to think 
we have, yes. And we’ve reported those to 
the Congress. 

Q. Is that going to result in significant 
savings in the defense budget? 


The President. Well, there have been sig¬ 
nificant savings already—which the Secre¬ 
tary, in his quiet way, just made without 
grandstanding about them—or the budget 
would have had bigger figures right now 
that they would have had to ask for. 

But in addition to that, we have appealed 
to the civilian sector, the business and 
industrial sector, for task forces who are 
going to be able to come in to all of our 
agencies and go all the way down into those 
things that it would be impossible for just 
one person in charge of an agency to see, 
and find out where there are areas that 
modern business practices might update 
and make more efficient government oper¬ 
ations. 

Poland 

Q. Mr. President, is there anything we 
can do about Poland now to relieve the 
tension there or to secure [Solidarity presi¬ 
dent Lech] Walesa’s release? 

The President We’re constantly review¬ 
ing what we are doing, and talking with our 
allies in Europe on the various steps that 
we can take. I wouldn’t be able to speculate 
now, but I don’t like to discuss options 
anyway as to whether there are additional 
things that we can do. But we’re going to 
do everything we can. 

Q. Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:30 a.m. to reporters assembled in the Oval 
Office at the White House. 


Nomination of Gen. Charles A. Gabriel To Be Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force 
March 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Gen. Charles A. Gabriel to 
be Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force. He would succeed Gen. Lew Allen, 
Jr., whose term expires June 30, 1982. 

General Gabriel has been serving as 
Commander in Chief of the United States 


Air Forces in Europe and concurrently as 
Commander in Chief for .Allied Air Forces 
Central Europe since July 1980. He was 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, Plans 
and Readiness, Headquarters U.S. Air 
Force, from April 1979 to July 1980. He 
was Deputy Commander, U.S. Forces 
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Korea, and Deputy Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command, in Seoul, South 
Korea, in 1977-1979. In 1975-1977 he was 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, Tacti¬ 
cal Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, 
Va. General Gabriel served as Deputy Di¬ 
rector for Operational Forces and Deputy 
Director of Operations, Office of the 


Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Oper¬ 
ations, Headquarters U.S. Air Force, in 
1972-1975. He is a combat veteran of both 
Korea and Vietnam. 

He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y., in 1950. He is 
married and has two children. He was bom 
January 21, 1928, in Lincolnton, N.C. 


Nomination of Adm. James D. Watkins To Be Chief of Naval 

Operations 

March 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Adm. James D. Watkins to 
be Chief of Naval Operations, Department 
of the Navy. He would succeed Adm. 
Thomas B. Hayward, whose term expires 
June 30, 1982. 

Admiral Watkins is presendy serving as 
Commander in Chief of our Pacific Fleet. 
He was Vice Chief of Naval Operations, be¬ 
ginning in April 1979. In September 1978, 
he was ordered to duty as Commander, 
Sixth Fleet, also assuming NATO duties as 
Commander, Naval Striking and Support 


Forces Southern Europe. In April 1975, he 
was appointed Deputy Chief of Naval Oper¬ 
ations for Manpower and Chief of Naval 
Personnel. In September 1973, he was or¬ 
dered to duty as Commander, Cruiser-De¬ 
stroyer Group 1, subsequently commanding 
Cruiser-Destroyer Force, U.S. Seventh 
Fleet, as well as a surface task group which 
deployed to the Indian Ocean in 1974. 

He graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1949. He is married and 
has six children. He was born March 7, 
1927, in Alhambra, Calif. 


Remarks at the Annual Washington Policy Meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
March 18, 1982 


Chairman Williams, I thank you very 
much, President Trowbridge, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Rittgers, and the other officials of your 
organization, and even a couple of mem¬ 
bers of my own administration here: 

You know, with regard to that melon, I 
have often said that in the business that I 
used to be in, if you didn’t sing or dance, 
you wound up as an after-dinner speaker. 
And I’ve been on the mashed potato circuit 
for a great many years—luncheon speaker, 
after-dinner speaker, and so forth. And usu¬ 
ally, you got to eat at the same time that 
you were doing that chore. But in this new 
job, I’ve found out. I’m not going to get 


that melon or anything else. They’re run¬ 
ning me out of here as soon as I finish 
talking. [Laughter] 

But I’m especially delighted to be here 
today. It’s not just that I’ve had the privi¬ 
lege many times during the past few dec¬ 
ades of addressing the NAM audiences, I 
also have vivid recollections of the 1950’s 
and 1960’s, when you were one of the few 
business groups speaking out forcefully 
against America’s disastrous drift towards 
bigger and bigger government. For many 
years, your Washington representatives led 
a lonely challenge against the policies of tax 
and tax and spend and spend, that were 
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once the watchwords of Washington 
wisdom, passwords to success in the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital. 

We’ve come a long way together since 
those days. It’s all changed now with the 
speed of a Bob Feller fastball or a Reggie 
Jackson homer. And I just dated myself by 
bringing up the name of my friend Bob 
Feller. [Laughter] 

Today in Washington, the talk is of the 
danger of Federal spending, deficit financ¬ 
ing, and bureaucratic intrusion. The nightly 
news, the newspapers, and the journals are 
filled with stories and articles about the 
price we’ve paid for our years of budget- 
busting extravagance. 

And what extravagance it was. In the last 
10 years, Federal spending tripled. In the 
last 5 years, tax revenues more than dou¬ 
bled. And today, the national debt stands at 
over a trillion dollars. We’re now paying 
more than $100 billion in interest on that 
debt, and that’s more than the whole Fed¬ 
eral budget of just 20 years ago. 

The statistics tell a grim story. Between 
1976 and 1980, inflation more than dou¬ 
bled; the prime rate went up 220 percent. 
As we prepared to take office a little more 
than a year ago, the prime rate stood at an 
astounding 21 %, percent. Investment, sav¬ 
ings, and productivity were drying up, and 
it wasn’t long before the recession—that 
freight train from the marshaling yards of 
liberal economics—hit us full force. Business 
confidence declined, and unemployment 
headed right for the roof. 

Even those statistics don’t tell the whole 
story—the human price we’ve paid: farmers 
facing foreclosures; businessmen staring at 
bankruptcy; ironworkers in Steubenville 
and autoworkers in Detroit and black teen¬ 
agers in Newark standing in unemployment 
lines; manufacturers and entrepreneurs like 
yourselves, whose drive, initiative, and con¬ 
fidence has transformed America into an 
economic giant, now facing growing frustra¬ 
tion and helplessness in the wake of a 
shrinking economy and a hostile business 
climate. 

These have been hard and costly lessons, 
but perhaps at last we’ve learned what you 
have in the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers and what you were saying many 
years ago: That you can’t drink yourself 


sober or spend yourself rich, that you can’t 
prime the pump without pumping the 
prime, that you can’t give government all 
the running room it asks for without stam¬ 
peding the money supply and running up 
inflation and unemployment. 

Our administration has been reminding 
the American people that the economic 
mess we inherited last year and the reces¬ 
sion we’re in now is the legacy of years of 
misguided policy. But we intend to do more 
than just point to the mistakes of the past. 

You know, I sometimes find myself re¬ 
membering a story they tell about that 
great baseball manager, Frankie Frisch. 
One day he sent a rookie out to play 
centerfield. The rookie dropped the first fly 
ball that was hit to him, let a grounder go 
between his feet, and when he did get his 
hands on the ball, threw it to the wrong 
base. Frankie stormed out of the dugout, 
grabbed his glove, and said, "Ill show you 
how to play this position.” And the next 
batter slammed a drive right over second 
base. Frankie came in on it, missed it com¬ 
pletely, and fell down when he tried to 
chase it. He threw down his glove and 
yelled at the rookie, "You’ve got centerfield 
so fouled up, nobody can play it.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, we inherited many mistakes by 
others, but we’re not going to just bemoan 
the past. We think we’ve put together an 
imaginative, aggressive program for eco¬ 
nomic recovery. It’s already cut the rate of 
growth in Federal spending nearly in half, 
cut taxes for individuals and business by 
over $300 billion. We have indexed taxes to 
the rate of inflation, taking away govern¬ 
ment’s hidden incentive to inflate the cur¬ 
rency, and cut the stifling increase in new 
Federal regulations by a third. 

In spite of this, our proposals weren’t 
even enacted into law before certain 
voices—the same voices that in the past had 
recommended the easy solutions of tax and 
tax and spend and spend—came up with 
more easy solutions. Rather than come to 
grips with the problems of excessive Feder¬ 
al spending, they urged us to once again 
make government bigger by increasing its 
revenue. There were suggestions that we 
rescind individual tax cuts or eliminate that 
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storm brewing between me and the news 
industry. That simply isn’t true. My feelings 
about the media haven’t changed a bit. 
[Laughter] No. [Applause] No. No, I have 
always been and always will be in complete 
agreement with Thomas Jefferson on this 
subject. He said, “If it were left to me to 
decide whether we should have a govern- 


during the war. In that terrible month, 
more than 500,000 tons of Allied shipping 
went down. Thousands of merchant seamen 
lost their lives. England was left with only a 
2-month supply of food and materiel, and 
the experts in the British Admiralty serious¬ 
ly doubted that England’s lifeline across the 
Atlantic could be kept open. 


ment without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate 
a moment to prefer the latter.” Of course, 
he also said, “Perhaps the editor might 
divide his paper into four chapters, heading 
the first ‘truths’; second, ‘probabilities’; 
third, ‘possibilities’; fourth, ‘lies’.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

As I say, I always agree with Jefferson. 
My real point is this. Presidents, even 
Thomas Jefferson, have their moods just like 
everyone else, including members of the 
press. Some of the things we say and do 
regarding each other may cause a little mo¬ 
mentary frustration or misunderstanding, 
but that’s all it is. So, I hope I didn’t touch a 
nerve with any of the press a few days ago, 
because I think that most of the time the 
overwhelming majority of them are doing a 
fine job. And as a former reporter, colum¬ 
nist, and commentator myself, I know just 
how tough their job can be. 

Now, back to our regularly scheduled 
program. [Laughter] 

You know, it’s possible for a sea change to 
take place in America and not be recog¬ 
nized in Washington until many months 
later. One Cabinet member in the former 
administration put it very well. The tough¬ 
est job in Washington, he said, is being able 
to tell the difference between “the tides, 
the waves, and the ripples. Actually, that s 
been the problem with the perceptions of 
man y experts, pundits, and insiders. They 
tend to concentrate so much on the ripples, 
they can’t see the waves and the tides. Psy¬ 
chology is a very important factor of 
economics. A continued drumbeat of de¬ 
spair about the recession can prolong that 

recession. „ . 

Now, one example: A few of us here can 
recall a much grimmer month of March 
no, not the one that saw Julius Caesar done 
in' It was 1943, the Allies were losing the 
battle of the Atlantic, the only event Chur¬ 
chill said that ever really frightened him 


But then suddenly, only a month later, it 
all changed. Innovations in the convoy 
system, escort training, radio and radar use, 
long-range aircraft that had been accumu¬ 
lating for months were finally brought to 
bear. The “U” boat wolf-packs sustained 
enormous losses. Two months later, Hitler’s 
admirals were conceding defeat in the At¬ 
lantic. And by June, Allied convoys crossed 
the ocean without the loss of a single ship. 


Or think back to the economic situation 
in this country shortly after the war. In 
1946 inflation and unemployment were 
climbing, our gross national product 
dropped by an alarming 15 percent. And 
once again, many of the experts only looked 
at the narrow data. They predicted a return 
of the Depression and advised the reinstitu¬ 
tion of wartime economic controls. 


Once again, the experts had underesti¬ 
mated the ingenuity and energy of the 
American people. By 1947 the gross nation¬ 
al product held steady and then increased 
by 4 percent. Unemployment began a 
steady decline. And in 1949 consumer 
prices actually went down. America was on 
its way to an era of unequalled prosperity. 

More recently, we heard all those predic¬ 
tions about the energy crisis— disaster was 
just over the horizon, gasoline was going to 
cost $2.00 a gallon, oil reserves would dry 
up the Western economy would be held 
hostage by OPEC or strangled by the exor¬ 
bitant cost of oil. 

Well, today, the oil shortage is a glut. You 
can purchase gas at $1.10 a gallon in some 
places, and it’s OPEC, not the West, thats 
feeling the financial pinch. 

Now, maybe we’ve forgotten some things 
about ourselves, forgotten that on a quiet 
Sunday morning we were plunged into a 
war for which we were almost totally un¬ 
prepared. But in the 44 months of that war, 
American industry produced 210,000 air¬ 
craft, 900,000 military trucks, about 400,000 
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cannons, more than 1,100 warships and 
thousands of merchant ships, 88,000 tanks, 
and 12 million rifles and carbines. We did 
what had to be done. We're in a different 
situation now, but just as grim, and I be¬ 
lieve we can rally again. 

Recently, we’ve seen some changes—rip¬ 
ples are becoming waves that will soon be 
tides—changes that augur well for the 
future, even if they haven’t quite gotten all 
the attention they deserve. 

Inflation is a problem that throughout his¬ 
tory has brought many nations and empires 
to their knees. Only a year ago, it was the 
source of the gravest concern to everyone 
in Washington—number one problem to 
the people in the polls. It’s finally coming 
down and coming down substantially. We 
ended 1981 with a Consumer Price Index 
of 8.9 percent for that year—334 percent 
below that of 1980. That meant that on 
every dollar earned, 334 cents less was eaten 
up by inflation. This meant something to 
the poor and the elderly, especially. A 
family on a fixed income of $8,500 had 
$255 more in purchasing power, now, be¬ 
cause of the decline in inflation, than it oth¬ 
erwise would have had. 

But the encouraging signs continue. Since 
the beginning of the fiscal year in October, 
inflation has averaged less than 5 percent. 
The rate for January stood at only 3.5 per¬ 
cent. And last month, for the first time in 6 
years, the Producer Price Index actually de¬ 
clined. 

There’s also been a quiet, steady, but im¬ 
portant improvement in the rate of growth 
of personal savings, a rate that had been 
declining at alarming margins before we 
came into office. In the first quarter of 
1981, the growth in the savings rate stood 
at 4.6 percent; by the fourth quarter, that 
figure was up to 6.1 percent. I think as 
business men and women you know how 
important savings are to the investment 
and loan picture. It’s a picture that must 
improve—and is improving—if we’re going 
to have dramatic economic growth. 

And there’s one more, other important 
point about this growth in personal sav¬ 
ings—its relationship to the size of the Fed¬ 
eral deficit. The fear has often been voiced 
that the increase in the deficit will force 
government to crowd out other borrowers 


in the money markets and boost up interest 
rates. And so it has over the past years and 
decades. 

But looking ahead. Federal borrowing in 
1983 and 1984 will be several times less 
than the total private savings resulting from 
our tax cuts. We expect $260 billion more 
in private savings in 1984 than in 1981. So, 
you can see the private savings will far 
outweigh the projected increases in the 
deficit. Private borrowers aren’t going to be 
crowded out; they’re going to find more 
credit available precisely because of the tax 
cut program that we have already enacted. 

Even more important, by one crucial 
standard we will actually be making prog¬ 
ress in the battle against deficit spending in 
the years ahead. With normal projected 
growth in the next few years, the Federal 
deficit will account for only 1.7 percent of 
the gross national product. That’ll be a con¬ 
siderable improvement. For example, the 
percent of the gross national product that 
was consumed by the deficit in 1976 was 
more than double that—4 percent. 

What I’m saying is that the decline in 
inflation and the increase in personal sav¬ 
ings are two early signs of recovery, signs 
that have strong implications for the future. 
And this is going to help us control our 
deficits and trigger the increase in business 
investment and credit markets that we all 
want to see. 

I think there are other positive develop¬ 
ments that are slowly taking place today in 
government and in the economy—develop¬ 
ments that result from the sweeping but 
subtle changes we brought about in the last 
year. For example, the changes we’ve re¬ 
cently seen in industrial production and 
housing starts support our assertion that 
we’re on the verge of a turning point in the 
economy. 

Then there is the problem of government 
regulation. In the last year, we’ve cut the 
number of new pages in the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, where the regulations are published, by 
23,000 pages—or, as George Bush likes to 
say, because he’s in charge, “We’re trying 
to get the Register down from the size of a 
copy of ‘War and Peace’ to that of an issue 
of the ‘Atlantic Monthly.’” [Laughter] Yve 
been trying to get him to say “National 
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Review.” [Laughter] 

I think that you as business men and 
women know what this regulatory cutback 
is eventually going to mean to you in sav¬ 
ings from paperwork, litigation, and labor. 
One Ohio businessman wrote to us in this 
spirit and mentioned his personal frustra¬ 
tions with burdensome regulations. He 
cited an item from the Toledo area Small 
Business Association bulletin. Now, actually, 
when I saw it, I recognized that I had first 
seen it a number of years ago. 

“ ... It is reported to us,” the item said, 
“that the Lord’s Prayer contains 57 words. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address has 266 
words. The Ten Commandments are pre¬ 
sented in just 297 words, and the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence has only 300 words. 
And then it goes on to say, “ ... an Agri¬ 
culture Department order setting the price 
of cabbage has 26,911 words.” [Laughter] 
Well, I thought you’d like to know we’ve 
had our researchers working around the 
clock to find that cabbage regulation. 
[Laughter] Possibly, the story is more folk¬ 
lore than fact. But whichever, I think it’s 
one case where a bit of folklore can convey 
a lot of wisdom. 

William Freund has said that if the Ten 
Commandments had been published as gov¬ 
ernment regulations and issued on stone, 
Moses would have come down from Mt. 
Sinai with a sprained back and without the 
tablets. [Laughter] , r , 

Or take the problem of waste and fraud 
in government—a problem that will save 
billions of dollars every year if we can get a 

handle on it. , , 

Although the voters believe by over¬ 
whelming margins that this is one of the 
most serious problems in government, I n° _ 
ticed that whenever I talked about it in the 
last campaign, the eyes of many of my 
friends in the media would glaze over and 
they’d stop taking notes, maybe because 1 
caid it so often. But I’ve figured out a way 
to interest the press corps in the waste and 
fraud story. We’re going to call a secret 
meeting in the Oval Office of our Inspec¬ 
tors General, tape-record the proceedings, 
stamp the transcripts “Top Secret, stuff 
them in a diplomatic pouch, and accidently 
leave them on Lou Grant’s doorstep. 
[Laughter] A leaked secret will always be 


used. 

One government agency, the General 
Services Administration, we talked about in 
the campaign had been racked by scandal. 

It had estimated losses of more than $160 
million, just due to waste and fraud. GSA, 
now, is the agency that buys the Federal 
Government’s supplies and acts as its land¬ 
lord. Some were calling it the worst-run 
agency in the government. It actually had a 
history of dismissing or demoting whistle¬ 
blowers who tried to expose the waste and 
the wrongdoing. 

To the recent astonishment and praise of 
everyone from “NBC Magazine” to Paul 
Harvey, our new Administrator, Jerry 
Carmen, has actually promoted the whist¬ 
leblowers and given them new responsibil¬ 
ities. He’s reducing total personnel by 5,000 
and GSA space allotments by 20 percent. 
He’s cut delivery time from 41 days to less 
than 7 days, and supervised travel manage¬ 
ment audits that will produce an estimated 
savings of more than $60 million this year. 

Jerry Carmen, a commonsense, independ¬ 
ent businessman from New Hampshire he 
says it hasn’t been easy. 

He told journalist Don Lambro about the 
warehouse with the leaky roof that he went 
to inspect one Saturday, early in hte tenure 
at GSA. When he got back, he said, “I asked 
the people in charge, ‘wasn’t that a pretty 
poor warehouse?’” And they agreed it was. 
“Well then,” he asked, “shouldn’t it be 
closed?” And they all said, “Yes.” And he 
asked, “Why don’t we?” “Well,” they said, 
“we’re going to do a study first. The study 
was going to cost $500,000. Jerry said, “Do 
I have the power to close it?” And they 
said, “Yes.” And he said, “Close it.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] And they did. [Laughter] 

But our campaign against waste and fraud 
goes far beyond just one Federal agency. 
For the first time, we have the Inspectors 
General from all the Federal agencies work¬ 
ing closely together in a council on integrity 
and efficiency. 

One of the most innovative techniques 
developed by this group is a new computer 
matching program. We’ve already found 
more than $64 million in social security m 
this way and black lung disability payments 
that were highly questionable. They were 
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going to people who were dead—some of 
them for as long as 7 years. 

The cochairmen of this computer match¬ 
ing committee are a story in themselves. 
One of them is Dick Kusserow, a young FBI 
agent from Chicago brought here by Secre¬ 
tary Schweiker to be Inspector General at 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Dick had gained a reputation as 
one of the bureau’s best experts on fraud 
against the government and organized 
crime cases. During his first 9 months in 
office here, he’s come up with more than 
$230 million in estimated savings and prose¬ 
cutions for fraud. Those prosecutions are al¬ 
ready up over last year. 

The other cochairman is Tom McBride, a 
dedicated prosecutor whose career moved 
him from the Manhattan District Attorney’s 
office to the Kennedy Justice Department. 
His audits have found serious fraud and 
waste in CETA and other Labor Depart¬ 
ment programs. His recent drive against 
fraud and abuse in the Federal Employee 
Disability program brought more than 50 
indictments in the last year alone. And, for 
the first time, really, Tom McBride is 
moving ahead with a program that will 
employ the rarely used powers of Federal 
statutes like the Rico Act to fight organized 
crime and infiltration into legitimate 
unions. 

So there they are: a small businessman 
from New Hampshire, a young FBI agent 
from Chicago, a dedicated prosecutor who 
got his start in a Democratic administration. 
These are the kind of appointments that 
have broken the bureaucratic mold in 
Washington. But over fixe long run, these 
men and others like them are going to 
make a difference in the cost of govern¬ 
ment and the kind of government. 

Now, this is part of the message that I 
hope you’ll take away with you this after¬ 
noon: that after a little more than a year, 
this administration has made important 
changes in Washington that are going to 
bring about economic recovery, make gov¬ 
ernment more efficient and responsive, and 
make it a servant of the people, not the 
other way around. 

You know, for a long time my party has 
borne the unfair burden of being portrayed 
as the party of bookkeepers, bankers, and 


the bottom line. But I think Americans are 
beginning to see us maybe as the party of 
growth, expansion, and opportunity. But let 
it be understood: This administration wants 
to achieve economic growth by reducing 
government intrusions in order to expand 
human freedom, value individual excel¬ 
lence, and make the American dream a re¬ 
ality for all our citizens. 

More than a decade ago, I told an NAM 
audience that the newest generation of 
Americans “will live longer, with fewer ill¬ 
nesses, learn more, see more of the world, 
and have more success in realizing their 
personal dreams and ambitions than any 
other people in any other period of histo¬ 
ry.” 

I was pleased the other day to read that 
one scholar at the Hudson Institute noted 
that mankind also had undergone enormous 
changes for the better in the past two cen¬ 
turies, changes that aren’t always so readily 
noticed or written about. He said that “Up 
until 200 years ago, there were relatively 
few people in the world. All human soci¬ 
eties were poor. Disease and early death 
dominated most people’s lives. People were 
ignorant, and largely at the mercy of forces 
of nature. Now,” he said, “we are some¬ 
where near the middle of a process of eco¬ 
nomic development that will take 400 
years. At the end of that progress, almost no 
one will live in a country as poor as the 
richest country of the past. There will be 
many more people, most living long, 
healthy lives, with immense knowledge and 
more to learn than anybody has time for, 
largely able to cope with the forces of 
nature and almost indifferent to distance.” 

Well, we do live today as that scholar 
suggested, in the middle of one of the most 
important and dramatic periods in human 
history—one in which America can serve as 
the catalyst for an era of unimagined 
human freedom and dignity. I think we’re 
ready to assume that responsibility. 

“America is a willingness of fire heart,” 
Scott Fitzgerald once said. Well, I don’t 
think that willingness is lacking in our coun¬ 
try today. I hope this is the message that 
you will take away with you today. I hope 
you will tell the folks back home that you 
found such a willingness here in Washing- 
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ton—that something exciting is going on in 
the Capital City—that there is hope here 
again. Tell them that, for ourselves and for 
our much-loved country. 

Few generations in all of history have 
ever been called upon to preside as ours has 
over a great period of transition—a single 
generation that went virtually from the 


horse and buggy to landing a man on the 
Moon. And there are great and greater days 
ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at approximately 
12:45 p.m. at the Sheraton Washington 
Hotel 


Proclamation 4910—National Agriculture Day, 1982 
March 18, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The production, distribution, and preser¬ 
vation of America’s food and fiber supply is 
basic to this nation’s economic, physical, 
and social well-being. 

American agriculture has achieved a 
record of productivity unmatched by any 
other food and fiber system on earth. In 
1820, a farmer in this country produced 
enough food to feed himself and three 
other persons. By 1940, that same farmer 
was feeding himself and eleven other 
people. Today a single American farmer is 
capable of satisfying the food requirements 
of seventy-seven individuals—a sevenfold 
increase in the course of forty years. This 
quantum leap in the productivity of our ag¬ 
ricultural community makes it possible for 
the United States to respond to the de¬ 
mands of a burgeoning international popu¬ 
lation without imposing unnecessarily high 
food prices on American consumers. 

The contributions of this nation’s agricul¬ 
tural sector are not limited to its capacity to 
produce a plentiful supply of food. Once 
agricultural commodities leave the farm- 
gate, they generate economic activity 
which creates job opportunities for 19 mil¬ 
lion nonfarm workers. The success of our 
farmers in marketing their production 


abroad has enabled this nation to sharply 
reduce its balance of trade deficit and to 
pay for its energy imports. Our farmers are 
the critical link in a food production chain 
that consistently yields the most wholesome 
and varied range of foodstuffs known to 
man. In addition, the farm community en¬ 
hances our quality of life by helping pre¬ 
serve the family and the individual as 
meaningful components of modern Ameri¬ 
can society. 

To recognize agriculture’s contribution to 
the nation and create a better understand¬ 
ing of each person’s stake in a reliable food 
and fiber supply, the 97th Congress has by 
S.J. Res. 148 proclaimed March 18, 1982, as 
National Agriculture Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan , Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to observe Thursday, March 18, 1982, 
as National Agriculture Day with appropri¬ 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 18th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 4:38 p.mMarch 18, I982\ 
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Nomination of Manfred Eimer To Be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
March 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Manfred Eimer to be an 
Assistant Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (Bureau 
of Verification and Intelligence). He would 
succeed George William Ashworth. 

Since 1973 he has been with the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in 
various positions: Executive Secretary, 
ACDA Verification Panel; Deputy to the 
Senior Military Advisor; Deputy Chief Sci¬ 
entist for Verification; Deputy Assistant Di¬ 


rector, Bureau of Verification and Analysis; 
Chief, Verification Division. He was an As¬ 
sistant Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering at the Department of Defense 
in 1970-1973. He was vice president of the 
Space General Corporation/Aerojet General 
Corporation in 1963-1970. 

He graduated from California Institute of 
Technology (B.S., 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph. D., 
1953). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Potomac, Md. He was born 
Aughst 11, 1925. 


Nomination of Heather J. Gradison To Be a Member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
March 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Heather J. Gradison to be 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the term of 7 years. She 
would succeed Robert C. Gresham. 

Mrs. Gradison has been with the South¬ 
ern Railway System in Washington, D.C. 


since 1974, now serving as a rate officer. 
She graduated from Radford College (B.A., 
1975) and attended George Washington 
University (1976, 1978). She is married and 
resides in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Gradison 
was born September 6, 1952. 


Message to the Congress Reporting Budget Deferrals and a Rescission 
March 18, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
proposal to rescind $215.2 million in budget 
authority previously provided by the Con¬ 
gress, five new deferrals totaling $58.9 mil¬ 
lion, and two revisions to existing deferrals 
increasing the amount deferred by $14.6 
million. 

The rescission proposal affects programs 
in the United States Postal Service. The de¬ 
ferrals affect programs in the Departments 


of Energy, Health and Human Services, the 
Interior, and the Treasury. 

The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the attached 
reports. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 18, 1982. 

Note: The attachments detailing the rescis¬ 
sion and deferrals are printed in the Feder¬ 
al Register of March 24, 1982. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 
on the Generalized System of Preferences and Countries of the 
Caribbean Common Market 
March 18, 1982 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with section 502(a) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended, I herewith 
notify the House of Representatives/Senate 
of my intention to issue an Executive order 
proclaiming that all member countries of 
the Caribbean Common Market (Antigua, 
and Barbuda, Barbados, Belize, Dominica, 
Grenada, Guyana, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. 
Kitts-Nevis St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines, and Trinidad and Tobago) shall 
be treated, respectively, as one country 
under section 502(aX3) for purposes of the 
Generalized System of Preferences. I have 
determined that CARICOM and its 
member countries meet all the require¬ 
ments of a beneficiary developing country 
set forth in section 502. 

My decision was made after giving due 
consideration to the following factors as re¬ 
quired by section 502(c): 

(1) The request of CARICOM that it be 
designated as an association of countries 
which is contributing to comprehensive re¬ 
gional economic integration among its 
members through appropriate means, in¬ 
cluding inter alia, the reduction of duties; 

(2) The level of economic development of 
the member countries of the association, in¬ 
cluding their per capita gross national prod¬ 
uct, the general living standards of their 
populations, the levels of health, nutrition, 
education and housing of their populations, 
and the degree of industrialization of the 
countries; 


(3) The fact that I will urge other major 
developed countries to treat this association 
as one country under their generalized 
tariff preference schemes; 

(4) The fact that this association provides 
the United States with equitable and rea¬ 
sonable access to its market. 

In making the decision to designate this 
association, I have also considered Congres¬ 
sional interest in encouraging regional eco¬ 
nomic integration among the developing 
countries as as means of fostering the politi¬ 
cal and economic viability of these coun¬ 
tries and fulfilling their development goals. 
(See House Report 96-317, p. 200; Senate 
Report 96-249, pp. 271-273.) 

All member countries of CARICOM are 
currrently designated beneficiaries of the 
Generalized System of Preferences. Each 
member country was designated as a bene¬ 
ficiary developing country in Executive 
Order 11888 of November 24, 1975, effec¬ 
tive January 1, 1976. As a result, all 
member countries of CARICOM may be 
treated as one country with respect to eligi¬ 
ble articles for purposes of the Generalized 
System of Preferences, as provided for in 
section 503(bXlX®) as amended. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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Nomination of Lawrence Y. Goldberg To Be General Counsel of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority 
March 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Lawrence Y. Goldberg to 
be General Counsel of the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority for a term of 5 years. 
He would succeed H. Stephan Gordon. 

Mr. Goldberg is currently a consultant to 
the Department of Education, having re¬ 
cently completed assignment as Assistant 
Administrator, External Affairs, Community 
Services Administration. Prior to that, he 
was president of Lawrence Y. Goldberg As¬ 
sociates, Inc., in 1977-1980; Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of the Federal Preparedness Agency in 
1974-1977; and vice president of Brandeis 


University in Waltham, Mass., in 1973-1974. 
In 1973 he served as special adviser to the 
Counsellor to the President for Community 
Development. 

Mr. Goldberg graduated from Brown Uni¬ 
versity (A.B., 1953) and Harvard Law 
School Q.D., 1956). He is married and has 
two children. He was born July 21, 1931. 

Note: Mr. Goldberg's nomination , which 
was submitted to the Senate on March 25, 
was withdrawn by the President on June 
22 . 


Appointment of Stephen Postupack as a Member of the Advisory 
Committee on Small and Minority Business Ownership 
March 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Stephen Postupack to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership. He 
would succeed Bahk Sang. 

Mr. Postupack currently owns and is asso¬ 
ciated with the following businesses in Ta- 
maqua, Pa.: Northeastern Hydro-Seeding 


Co., Post Printing Co., Post Construction 
Co., Anthracite Forest Service, Anthracite 
Land and Development Co., Tree House 
Garden Center, and Hometown Garage. 

He is married, has eight children, and re¬ 
sides in Tamaqua, Pa. He was born March 
9, 1931. 


Appointment of Del Green as a Member of the Advisory 
Committee on Small and Minority Business Ownership 
March 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Del Green to be a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Small and 
Minority Business Ownership. He would 
succeed Earl Gilbert Graves. 

Since 1972 Mr. Green has been serving as 
president of Del Green Associates, Inc., a 
minority-owned management consultant 
firm. He was project director for the Na¬ 


tional Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, San Francisco Bay Area, in 1970- 
1972. He served as executive vice president 
for Roy Littlejohn Associates in 1971-1972. 
He was national director, Volt Technical 
Corporation OED/CAP Training and Tech¬ 
nical Assistance Project in 1968-1971. In 
1965-1968 he was director, Health Affairs, 
Economic Opportunity Council, in San 
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Francisco, Calif. married, has three children, and resides in 

Mr. Green graduated from the University Foster City, Calif. He was born October 12, 
of Southern California (B.S., 1951). He is 1921. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 
Reporting on United States Participation in the Multinational Force 
and Observers 
March 19, 1982 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On December 29, 1981 I signed into law 
Public Law 97-132, a Joint Resolution 
authorizing the participation of the United 
States in the Multinational Force and Ob¬ 
servers (MFO) which will assist in the im¬ 
plementation of the 1979 Treaty of Peace 
between Egypt and Israel. The U.S. military 
personnel and equipment which the United 
States will contribute to the MFO are now 
in the process of deployment to the Sinai. 
In accordance with my desire that the Con¬ 
gress be fully informed on this matter, and 
consistent with Section 4(b)(2) of the War 
Powers Resolution, I am hereby providing a 
report on the deployment and mission of 
these members of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

As you know, the 1979 Treaty of Peace 
between Egypt and Israel terminated the 
existing state of war between those coun¬ 
tries, provided for the complete withdrawal 
from the Sinai of Israeli armed forces and 
civilians within three years after the date of 
the Treaty’s entry into force (that is, by 
April 25, 1982), and provided for the estab¬ 
lishment of normal friendly relations. To 
assist in assuring compliance with the terms 
of Annex I to the Treaty, so as to enhance 
the mutual confidence of the parties in the 
security of the Sinai border area, the Treaty 
calls for the establishment of a peacekeep¬ 
ing force and observers to be deployed 
prior to the final Israeli withdrawal. Al¬ 
though the Treaty called on the parties to 
request the United Nations to provide the 
peacekeeping force and observers, it was 
also recognized during the negotiations that 
it might not be possible to reach agreement 
in the United Nations for this purpose. For 
this reason. President Carter assured Israel 


and Egypt in separate letters that “if the 
Security Council fails to establish and main¬ 
tain the arrangements called for in the 
Treaty, the President will be prepared to 
take those steps necessary to ensure the es¬ 
tablishment and maintenance of an accept¬ 
able alternative multinational force.” 

In fact, it proved impossible to secure 
U.N. action. As a result, Egypt and Israel, 
with the participation of the United States, 
entered into negotiations for the creation of 
an alternative multinational force and ob¬ 
servers. These negotiations resulted in the 
signing on August 3, 1981 by Egypt and 
Israel of a Protocol for that purpose. The 
Protocol established the MFO and provided 
in effect that the MFO would have the 
same functions and responsibilities as those 
provided in the 1979 Treaty for the 
planned U.N, force. Included are: the oper¬ 
ation of checkpoints, reconnaissance patrols, 
and observation posts; verification of the 
implementation of Annex I of the Peace 
Treaty; and ensuring freedom of navigation 
through the Strait of Tiran in accordance 
with Article V of the Peace Treaty, By 
means of an exchange of letters with Egypt 
and Israel dated August 3, 1981, the United 
States agreed, subject to Congressional au¬ 
thorization and appropriations, to contrib¬ 
ute an infantry battalion, a logistics support 
unit and civilian observers to the MFO, as 
well as a specified portion of the annual 
costs of the MFO. The U.S. military person¬ 
nel to be contributed comprise less than 
half of the anticipated total MFO military 
complement of approximately 2,500 person¬ 
nel. 

In Public Law 97-132, the Multinational 
Force and Observers Participation Resolu- 
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tion, Congress affirmed that it considered 
the establishment of the MFO to be an es¬ 
sential stage in the development of a com¬ 
prehensive settlement in the Middle East. 
The President was authorized to assign, 
under such terms and conditions as he 
might determine, members of the United 
States Armed Forces to participate in the 
MFO, provided that these personnel per¬ 
form only the functions and responsibilities 
specified in the 1979 Treaty and the 1981 
Protocol, and that their number not exceed 
1,200 at any one time. 

In accordance with the 1981 Egypt-Israel 
Protocol, the MFO must be in place by 
1300 hours on March 20, 1982, and will 
assume its functions at 1300 hours on April 
25, 1982. Accordingly, the movement of 
U.S. personnel and equipment for deploy¬ 
ment to the Sinai is currently under way. 
On February 26 five unarmed UH-1H heli¬ 
copters (which will provide air transporta¬ 
tion in the Sinai for MFO personnel), to¬ 
gether with their crews and support person¬ 
nel, arrived at Tel Aviv; on March 2 ap¬ 
proximately 88 logistics personnel arrived at 
Tel Aviv; on March 17, the first infantry 
troops of the First Battalion, 505th Infantry, 
82nd Airborne Division arrived in the 
Southern Sinai; and by March 18 a total of 
808 infantry troops, together with their 
equipment will have arrived. TTiese troops 
will be equipped with standard light infan¬ 
try weapons, including M-16 automatic 
rifles, M-60 machine guns, M203 grenade 
launchers and Dragon anti-tank missiles. 

The duration of this involvement of U.S. 
forces in the Sinai will depend, of course, 
on the strengthening of mutual confidence 


between Egypt and Israel. The U.S. contri¬ 
bution to the MFO is not limited to any 
specific period; however, each country 
which contributes military forces to the 
MFO retains a right of withdrawal upon 
adequate prior notification to the MFO Di¬ 
rector-General. U.S. participation in future 
years will, of course, be subject to the Con¬ 
gressional authorization and appropriations 
process. 

I want to emphasize that there is no in¬ 
tention or expectation that these members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces will become in¬ 
volved in hostilities. Egypt and Israel are at 
peace, and we expect them to remain at 
peace. No hostilities are occurring in the 
area and we have no expectation of hostil¬ 
ities. MFO forces will carry combat equip¬ 
ment appropriate for their peacekeeping 
missions, to meet the expectations of the 
parties as reflected in the 1981 Protocol 
and related documents, and as a prudent 
precaution for the safety of MFO personnel. 

The deployment of U.S. forces to the 
Sinai for this purpose is being undertaken 
pursuant to Public Law 97-132 of Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1981, and pursuant to the Presi¬ 
dent’s constitutional authority with respect 
to the conduct of foreign relations and as 
Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Armed Forces. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 

The text of the letters was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 20. 


Message to the Senate Returning Without Approval the Standby 
Petroleum Allocation Bill 


March 20, 1982 

To the Senate of the United States: 

Although I appreciate the good faith ef¬ 
forts of the sponsors of this legislation, I am 
returning without my approval S. 1503, the 
“Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 


1982.” 

While I am sympathetic to the assertion 
that this bill responds to an understandable 
concern that our nation must prepare 
against the possible disruption of energy 
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supplies, this legislation grew from an as¬ 
sumption, which has been demonstrated to 
be invalid, that giving the Federal Govern¬ 
ment the power to allocate and set prices 
will result in an equitable and orderly re¬ 
sponse to a supply interruption. We can all 
still recall that sincere efforts to allow bu¬ 
reaucratic allocation of fuel supplies actually 
harmed our citizens and economy, adding 
to inequity and turmoil. Further, the threat 
of such controls will discourage the very 
steps that are needed to provide real pro¬ 
tection against such emergencies. 

The Act would require the promulgation 
of standby petroleum allocation and price 
controls, including a specific program for 
the sharing of crude oil among refiners at 
controlled prices. Those controls could be 
imposed in the event of future petroleum 
supply shortages, subject to Congressional 
approval. The Act would also require the 
Federal Government to continue extensive 
and burdensome data collection even when 
the regulations were not in effect. 

Today I have ample powers to take the 
steps necessary to protect national security, 
meet our treaty obligations and assure es¬ 
sential public health and safety functions. 
The supplies in the Strategic Petroleum Re¬ 
serve and significant production in the Na¬ 
tional Petroleum Reserve also ensure that 
petroleum for truly essential needs will be 
available. What I do not have, do not want 
and do not need is general power to reim¬ 
pose on all Americans another web of price 
controls and mandatory allocations. 

We must recognize that an interruption 
of a significant portion of foreign energy 
supplies, whether because of armed strife, 
human choice or natural disaster, will in¬ 
volve real costs to the United States and the 
world. Proper preparation beforehand, and 
free trade among our citizens afterward, 
can mitigate these costs, but no magic fed¬ 
eral plan can simply make them go away. 
Controls can only shift losses from one set 
of Americans to others, with vast dislocation 
and loss of efficiency along the way. This 
was very amply demonstrated during the 
supply interruptions of 1973-74 and 1978- 
79. Those interruptions precipitated much 
higher oil prices, but they did not cause gas 


lines and shortages. It took government to 
do that. 

The bill could be counterproductive to 
our preparedness efforts. In the event of a 
supply interruption, the best protection will 
be stockpiling and plans for switching to 
less costly ways to achieve our goals. This 
bill would discourage self-protective meas¬ 
ures, because it tells the public that those 
measures will be nullified by government 
allocations and controls or that such meas¬ 
ures are unnecessary because the govern¬ 
ment will guarantee them low-priced 
energy in the event of any disruption. 

The current world oil situation, with de¬ 
clining prices and ample supplies, provides 
the best opportunity for future prepared¬ 
ness. This is why the Administration contin¬ 
ues to add to the Strategic Petroleum Re¬ 
serve as fast as permanent storage becomes 
available. By the end of this year we will 
have nearly tripled the size of the Reserve 
in two years. All citizens who are con¬ 
cerned about the possibility of shortages 
and higher prices in the future should use 
the current opportunity to prepare in ways 
that are appropriate to their situation. 

This legislation does contain one impor¬ 
tant feature, which should be adopted im¬ 
mediately as a separate Act. Since 1974 the 
United States has participated with other 
countries in the International Energy 
Agency, in an effort to improve our effec¬ 
tiveness in combatting international energy 
problems. A coordinated response to any 
international oil supply disruption through 
the IEA requires cooperation by private 
American oil companies in ways that are 
not possible absent statutory authorization. 
This authorization, contained in Section £52 
of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act, 
has been extended routinely since its enact¬ 
ment in 1975. The most recent extension 
expires on April 1st of this year. This au¬ 
thority should again be extended, and H.R. 
5789 and S. 1937 are now pending in Con¬ 
gress for this purpose. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 20, 1982. 
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Statement on the Observance of the Afghan New Year 
March 20, 1982 


The Afghan New Year, which begins 
today, dawns on a nation in turmoil. The 
traditional celebration on March 21, 1982, 
will be stifled by the stark reality of the 
suffering of a people under occupation or in 
exile from the intolerable conditions in 
their homeland. The year ahead appears to 
offer the prospect of a continuing bitter 
struggle and even wider devastation, rather 
than the blessings of peace and prosperity, 
which are the natural right of the Afghan 
people. Our heart goes out to the Afghan 
people in these terrible times. 

We cannot accept the transparent Soviet 
rationale for their invasion of Afghanistan, 
namely, that they were invited in by the 
Afghan Government. How can the Soviets 
explain the mysterious death of the Presi¬ 
dent who supposedly invited them in and 
his replacement by a Soviet nominee who 
had conveniently been living in Eastern 
Europe? Nor can we accept the Soviet 
claim that the cause of the conflict in Af¬ 
ghanistan is external interference on the 
part of powers other than the Soviet Union 
itself. There has, indeed, been external in¬ 
terference in Afghanistan. But that interfer¬ 
ence has been committed by the Soviet 
Union itself, which, utterly without provo¬ 
cation, invaded that free and nonaligned 
nation and imposed its will on an independ¬ 
ent people. 

Nevertheless, let me make clear that, to 
the extent that legitimate Soviet security 
interests may be engaged along the Soviet 
border with Afghanistan, we are confident 
that these interests can be adequately pro¬ 
tected through negotiated understandings. 
Virtually the entire community of nations is 
already on record as supporting the concept 
of a return to the previous status quo , in 
which Afghanistan was a nonaligned nation 
threatening no one. 


The war against Soviet aggression is a 
hard and lonely struggle. It is waged in 
remote mountain valleys far from the reach 
of international media. We want to pene¬ 
trate that wall of silence with the powerful 
Voice of America. Therefore, I have decid¬ 
ed the Voice will begin broadcasting as soon 
as possible in Pushtu, complementing the 
broadcasting we are already doing in Dari. 
The brave men and women most directly 
involved in the fighting need to know we 
are with them. We will now be communi¬ 
cating with them in the two major lan¬ 
guages of Afghanistan. 

On this solemn occasion, I would like to 
appeal directly to President Brezhnev to 
join with us and other like-minded nations 
in a genuine and intensive search for a 
peaceful resolution of the tragic conflict in 
Afghanistan. A sensible and creative propos¬ 
al was put forward last year by the Europe¬ 
an Community for a two-stage international 
conference on Afghanistan. Obviously, the 
principal purpose of such a conference—or 
of any realistic negotiations—would be to 
engage the Soviet Union in a serious discus¬ 
sion of a settlement involving the prompt 
withdrawal of their occupation force from 
Afghanistan. For this reason, we and others 
were particularly disappointed that the 
Soviet Union rejected this proposal. Today I 
call on Mr. Brezhnev to reconsider that 
rejection. 

The tragedy of Afghanistan must not be 
allowed to drag on endlessly. This conflict 
imperils the stability of the region. It has 
seriously poisoned the international envi¬ 
ronment. Afghanistan itself is being brutal¬ 
ized. The suffering of the Afghan people is 
immense. I earnestly hope that the Soviet 
Union will join with us in an urgent effort 
to bring a swift withdrawal of its forces tp 
end this needless conflict. 
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Message to the Congress Reporting on United States International 
Activities in Science and Technology 
March 22, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This report responds to the requirement, 
embodied in Title V of the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1979 
(Public Law 95-426), that I report annually 
on the United States Government’s interna¬ 
tional activities in the field of science and 
technology. As a supplement to this report, 
the Department of State, in collaboration 
with interested departments and agencies, 
has prepared the attached study which con¬ 
tains a more detailed description and analy¬ 
sis of the Government’s ’ international non¬ 
military scientific and technological activi¬ 
ties. 

Since this is my first report under the 
Statute, I would like to discuss the general 
approach of my Administration to our bi¬ 
lateral and multilateral activities in science 
and technology. 

International Cooperation in Science and 
Technology to Serve National Needs 

The United States remains the world’s 
leader in science and technology. We invest 
more in research and development than 
any other country. Our total national invest¬ 
ment in research and development (R & D) 
exceeds those of Japan, West Germany, and 
France combined. We employ more scien¬ 
tists and engineers than any other free 
world country, and they contribute almost 
40% of the world’s scientific literature. 
Over the past decade, American scientists 
have garnered 57 Nobel prizes compared to 
28 from all other countries combined. The 
magnitude, quality, and diversity of our 
R & D resources will continue to make co¬ 
operation with the United States in science 
and technology at individual, institutional, 
and governmental levels highly attractive to 
other nations. 

Yet, we also recognize that, while the 
United States retains international preemi¬ 
nence in many areas of science and technol¬ 
ogy, we are no longer in a position to domi¬ 
nate each and every field. Nor do we hold a 
monopoly on the world’s supply of scientific 


talent. The industrialized democracies of 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan have 
established strong national programs in 
science and technology. Several other coun¬ 
tries, such as Mexico, Brazil, South Korea, 
the People’s Republic of China, and Israel 
have built their own capabilities for carry¬ 
ing out scientific and technological activities 
in selected areas of special concern to them. 
Thus, just as the United States can profit 
from and be stimulated by vigorous interna¬ 
tional competition in science and technol¬ 
ogy, we can also profit through internation¬ 
al cooperation, which extends and comple¬ 
ments our own efforts and helps us achieve 
our national objectives. 

International cooperation is not simply 
synonymous with Federally-sponsored coop¬ 
eration, American scientists and engineers 
engage in a great many cooperative inter¬ 
national ventures. Often, they work 
through the universities or the industrial 
firms which employ them, with the Federal 
Government acting, at most, as a catalyst. 
An important aspect of this Administration’s 
science policy is to encourage such private 
sector cooperation, American universities 
have made tremendous contributions to the 
development of science abroad. Interna¬ 
tional collaboration among industrial firms 
in areas such as transportation, industrial 
utilization of space, communications, and 
energy production can serve important na¬ 
tional interests as well as the interests of the 
firms involved. 

Almost every technical agency in the 
United States Government carries out pro¬ 
grams with important international compo¬ 
nents. Many of the problems with which 
these agencies deal—such as health, envi¬ 
ronmental protection, and agricultural pro¬ 
duction'—do not recognize international 
boundaries. They are world-wide in scope 
and impact. Governments everywhere 
invest precious resources in basic and ap¬ 
plied research to tackle these problems. 
Our agencies constantly seek out and are 
sought out by the best foreign scientists and 
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institutions for collaborative work in areas 
of common interest. In doing so we build 
stronger relationships with our partners 
abroad and help develop common ap¬ 
proaches to common problems. 

I will illustrate these points by briefly fo¬ 
cusing on the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s (NASA) programs. 
Last year the spectacular voyages of the 
Space Shuttle Columbia were among our 
Nation’s proudest achievements. But let us 
remember that many of our friends abroad 
made substantial contributions to the Shut¬ 
tle program. Canada provided the remote 
manipulator system, the “Canadarm,” first 
used on Columbia’s second flight, at the 
cost of $100 million. In December our Eu¬ 
ropean Space Agency (ESA) partners pre¬ 
sented the first Spacelab module to the 
United States. This billion dollar facility is 
scheduled to fly aboard the Shuttle in 1983. 
It will enable American and European sci¬ 
entists to carry out astronomical investiga¬ 
tions of the sun and distant parts of the 
universe, and to perform the most ambi¬ 
tious experiments ever attempted in space’s 
zero-gravity environment. 

Thus, the scope and significance of inter¬ 
national cooperation in space science are 
clear and visible. Since NASA’s inception, 
this country’s civilian space programs have 
been open to foreign participation. Almost 
all of NASA’s programs have an internation¬ 
al element, and many of them, like Shuttle, 
have a very large foreign component. The 
Federal Republic of Germany’s contribution 
to the Galileo mission to Jupiter will total 
approximately $100 million, and ESA’s con¬ 
tribution to development of the Space Tele¬ 
scope will total almost $130 million. Both 
we and our foreign partners clearly benefit 
from such collaboration on large-scale, high- 
cost programs. What each of us may find 
difficult to do alone, we can accomplish to¬ 
gether. 

The same is true in many other fields. It 
is especially true today when fiscal restraint 
in our agencies’ programs is required if we 
are to restore our Nation’s economic health. 
Since many other nations face similar eco¬ 
nomic difficulties, it is becoming increasing¬ 
ly important that we all reach beyond our 
borders to form partnerships in research en¬ 
terprises. There are areas of science, such as 


high energy physics and fusion research, 
where the cost of the next generation of 
facilities will be so high that international 
collaboration among the western industrial¬ 
ized nations may become a necessity. We 
welcome opportunities to explore with 
other nations the sharing of the high costs 
of modern scientific facilities. 

We must also work with our partners for 
less duplication of scientific facilities. Our 
scientists will travel abroad to make use of 
unique facilities there just as foreign scien¬ 
tists will come to the U.S. to work in our 
laboratories. 

I have focused thus far on collaboration 
with the industrialized democracies of 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan. It is to 
these countries that our government agen¬ 
cies most frequently turn for partners for 
the simple reason that their capabilities are 
generally closest to our own. But several 
other countries, such as Mexico, China, 
South Korea, Brazil, and Israel, have made 
impressive strides in developing their own 
capabilities in science and technology, and 
they have in selected areas become attrac¬ 
tive partners for our government agencies. 

In this past year, special emphasis has 
been placed on the development of our sci¬ 
entific and technological relations with 
Mexico and the People’s Republic of China. 
Our programs with both of these countries 
are models of the positive contribution 
which mutually beneficial scientific cooper¬ 
ation can make to our overall relations with 
other countries. Both Mexico and China 
have recognized the importance of building 
their own scientific institutions. These coun¬ 
tries deal with us as equals in areas such as 
arid lands management and earthquake 
prediction. I look for cooperation between 
the United States and these and other rap¬ 
idly developing countries to expand as their 
capabilities grow. 

The Soviet Union 

There is one possible partner for scientific 
collaboration with whom I have not yet 
dealt: the Soviet Union. Potentially, Ameri¬ 
can scientific collaboration with the Soviet 
Union could be highly beneficial to the 
entire world. It is easy to imagine the prob¬ 
lems which might be solved by the coopera- 
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tive efforts of the two largest scientific es¬ 
tablishments in the world, and indeed, it 
was that vision which prompted President 
Nixon to launch the cooperative scientific 
and technological program with the Soviet 
Union a decade ago. 

But that vision never materialized. Unfor¬ 
tunately, both our government agencies 
and the American scientific community 
were quickly faced with the stark realities 
of the Soviet system: 

—Many of the best Soviet scientists and 
institutions are off-limits to foreigners; they 
work in the vast Soviet military sector, 
where the Soviet Union has chosen to 
expend a disproportionate and growing 
share of its national resources. 

—Free exchange of ideas in non-sensitive 
areas, the norm in the West, is impeded 
because Soviet scientists face imprisonment 
for disclosure of unpublished research re¬ 
sults. 

—Similarly, Soviet scientists are not al¬ 
lowed to travel freely to scientific confer¬ 
ences abroad, and many of the Soviet 
Union’s national scientific conferences are 
closed to Westerners. 

—Jewish scientists, even when they can 
obtain an education in the Soviet Union, 
face limited careers. 

—The Soviet government has chosen to 
imprison, exile, or deny work to some of its 
most distinguished scientists for the 
“crimes” of thinking independently or wish¬ 
ing to emigrate. Others are sent to psychiat¬ 
ric hospitals in a flagrant misuse of science 
in service to the Soviet state. 

As a result of all this, many American 
scientists began independently and person¬ 
ally to boycott the bilateral exchanges with 
the Soviet Union, and the potential for sci¬ 
entific cooperation with the Soviet Union 
was diminished even before the Soviet inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan. That event led to an 
official curtailment of the level of coopera¬ 
tive activity under the eleven bilateral tech¬ 
nical agreements to a small fraction of the 
pre-invasion level. Following the Soviet in¬ 
volvement in the tragic repression in 
Poland, I announced on December 29, 
1981, that three of our bilateral scientific 
and technical agreements which come up 
for renewal in the next six months would 
not be renewed. Furthermore, I requested 


a complete review of all other exchanges 
with the Soviet Union. That review is cur¬ 
rently under way. Future cooperation with 
the Soviet Union depends on the steps they 
take to comply with recognized norms of 
peaceful intercourse among nations. 

Science and Technology for Development 

I have dealt so far with those internation¬ 
al scientific and technological activities 
which we undertake as a means of extend¬ 
ing our own resources for solving the prob¬ 
lems we share with others. We also recog¬ 
nize that science and technology should 
play a central role in our assistance to de¬ 
veloping nations. 

Last October I brought to the Cancun 
summit a program for action inspired by an. 
old proverb: “Give a hungry man a fish and 
hell be hungry tomorrow; teach him how 
to fish, and hell never be hungry again.” I 
stressed at Cancun the need for the devel¬ 
oping countries to strengthen their own 
productive capacities and the vital role of 
the private sector—industry, universities 
and volunteer organizations—in interna¬ 
tional development. 

This Administration intends to emphasize 
the role of science and technology in our 
bilateral development assistance programs, 
particularly in the areas of food and energy. 
Increasing food production in developing 
countries is critically important. We have 
always made food and agriculture an impor¬ 
tant emphasis of our aid programs. In addi¬ 
tion to direct food aid we have underwrit¬ 
ten successful agricultural research abroad, 
welcomed thousands of foreign students to 
our finest institutions, and helped make 
available throughout the world discoveries 
of the high-yielding seed varieties of the 
Green Revolution. 

At Cancun I proposed that task forces be 
sent to developing countries to assist them 
in finding new agricultural techniques and 
transmitting to farmers techniques now in 
existence. It is expected that such task 
forces, whose expertise has been tailored to 
address the specific areas identified by the 
host governments, will visit several coun¬ 
tries in 1982. Peru has already been select¬ 
ed as the first country to receive a task 
force. 
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The United States will also emphasize 
energy-related development activities in 
the years ahead. Our energy bilateral aid 
program will stress technical assistance 
rather than resource transfers. We will sup¬ 
port intensified energy training programs 
for technicians from developing countries, 
and efforts to help developing countries 
more efficiently utilize their resources. 

It is clear that America’s greatest re¬ 
sources for assisting developing countries lie 
in our private sector. Our contributions to 
development through trade dwarf our 
direct assistance contributions. The United 
States absorbs about one-half of all manufac¬ 
tured goods exported by the non-OPEC de¬ 
veloping countries to the industrialized 
world. Our companies have been at the 
forefront in establishing manufacturing ca¬ 
pabilities in the developing countries. Thus, 
we will work with developing countries to 
improve the climate for private investment 
and for the transfer of technology that 
comes with such investment. 

We are also looking to build a stronger, 
long-term relationship between our univer¬ 
sities and the developing countries. The 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) is experimenting with several new 
mechanisms for assuring greater continuity 
in the involvement of American universities 
and their scientific talent in development 
assistance programs. Additionally, more 
than 150,000 foreign students are enrolled 
at present in science, mathematics, and en¬ 
gineering programs in American universi¬ 
ties. When these foreign students return to 
their native lands they maintain ties with 
American institutions, and this becomes a 
continuing channel for the development of 
the indigenous scientific and technological 
capacities of the developing countries. 

Funding and Personnel 

My fiscal year 1983 budget has been sent 
to the Congress. In it I have requested 
funds adequate to meet our priority re¬ 


search and development and foreign policy 
needs. 

The Department of State plays a central 
role in ensuring that international scientific 
activities are consistent with our foreign 
policy objectives. Over the past year, the 
Department of State has continued its ef¬ 
forts to upgrade the scientific and technical 
skills of its officers. 

To carry out the commitment to greater 
emphasis on science and technology in our 
development assistance program, AID has, 
over the past year, reorganized and 
strengthened its science and technology ca¬ 
pabilities, and placed a high priority on the 
effective use of these in planning and im¬ 
plementing its programs. AID established a 
new Bureau for Science and Technology 
charged with providing leadership in this 
area. A new Science Advisor to the Admin¬ 
istrator of AID was appointed and a com¬ 
petitive research grants program was start¬ 
ed by his office. 

The Future 

I believe that the health of the American 
science and technology enterprise is essen¬ 
tial to meeting our principal objectives: sus¬ 
tained economic recovery, enhanced na¬ 
tional security, and improved quality of life 
for our people. The same is true for our 
friends abroad. International scientific and 
technical cooperation can help both us and 
our friends to reach our respective national 
goals. We intend to continue our participa¬ 
tion in international research and develop¬ 
ment programs on the basis of mutual bene¬ 
fit and mutual interest, and to identify the 
most fruitful areas for cooperation. And 
through trade, investment and develop¬ 
ment assistance we will share the harvest of 
our scientific enterprise with our friends in 
need. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 22, 1982. 
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Statement by Assistant to the President for Communications David 
R. Gergen on the Energy Situation 
March 22, 1982 


This past weekend, the Ministers of 
OPEC met in special session to decide how 
to cope with changing conditions in interna¬ 
tional oil markets. 

One of the most important places where 
rapid changes are occurring, of course, is 
right here in the United States. During 
most of the 1970’s, oil production here in 
the United States was falling steadily while 
domestic energy prices were rising, and our 
reliance upon foreign energy sources was 
increasing at a dangerous clip. 

During the early 1980’s, there have been 
striking changes—drilling for oil here in the 
United States has increased, prices for con¬ 
sumers have dropped somewhat, and the 
reliance upon OPEC has also diminished. 
Many point to the onset of recession as the 
primary cause of these changing conditions 
in the United States. Clearly, the deteriora¬ 
tion of our domestic economy has played 
some role. It is clear, however, that deeper 
and more significant forces are at work in 
the energy field—forces that should 
continue at work after the economy begins 
its recovery. Oil use has declined far faster 
in the last few months than the recent re¬ 
cession alone would have indicated. 

In this special briefing today on changes 
in the U.S. oil picture, we hope to demon¬ 
strate three basic points: 

First, that the forces of a free market¬ 
place are now having a positive impact 
upon America’s energy outlook. The sub¬ 
stantial increases we are now seeing in the 
search for domestic oil and in the achieve¬ 
ment of greater energy efficiency both illus¬ 
trate the power of market incentives. 

Second, it is clear that among the most 
immediate beneficiaries of these changes 
have been American consumers. Over the 
past 12 months, the price of gas at the 
pump has fallen by some 15 cents a gallon 
on average, and the price of home heating 
oil is also falling. 


Third, it is clear that the changes taking 
place are also strengthening America’s 
security posture. We now have enough oil 
in our strategic petroleum reserve to re¬ 
place all direct Arab OPEC imports for 140 
days. Moreover, our degree of dependence 
upon foreign oil is declining: In recent 
weeks, oil imports have accounted for less 
than 30 percent of our consumption—the 
lowest level since 1971. At long last, we are 
weakening the OPEC hammerlock. 

Now let me sound a cautionary note. Just 
because we have improved our situation 
does not mean we have solved it. The oil 
crisis of the past is obviously not over. As 
Secretary Jim Edwards has said, “We have 
to realize that the difference between a 
glut—a word we really shouldn’t use—and a 
shortage is a matter of only a few million 
barrels of oil a day. We’re not as secure as 
some people think.” He points out that we 
still rely upon the Middle East for 41 per¬ 
cent of our oil imports. Here at home, the 
cost of energy will probably continue to rise 
because the cost of finding it will rise. 
Whatever happens in the short-term on oil, 
we must also continue the transition to an 
era of fission, fusion, coal, and renewable 
resources. 

In short, we still have a long journey 
ahead. But it is also clear that we’re finally 
making progress and, of greater impor¬ 
tance, that we have at last found the right 
road. 

Note: Mr. Gergen made the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House for a briefing by Danny J. 
Boggs, Associate Director of the Office of 
Policy Development and Executive Director 
of the Cabinet Council on Natural Re¬ 
sources, Henry Nau, Director for Interna¬ 
tional Economic Affairs, National Security 
Council, and Hunter Chiles, Director of 
Policy, Department of Energy. 
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Remarks on United States Agricultural Policy to Representatives of 
Agricultural Publications and Organizations 
March 22, 1982 


Jack, 1 thank you very much. And thank 
all of you very much, and welcome to the 
White House. It isn’t really, technically 
that—I know there’s a street in between— 
but this is part of that same shop over 
there, too. We’re delighted to have you for 
these briefings, and I’ve been looking for¬ 
ward to meeting you personally. 

Now I can say I’ve met the one group 
that hears as many complaints as I do. I 
think it was Thomas Jefferson who said that 
farmers are God’s chosen people, but nowa¬ 
days they must be asking, chosen for what? 
I’ve always thought that when we Ameri¬ 
cans get up in the morning and see bacon 
and eggs and toast and milk on the table, 
we should give thanks that American farm¬ 
ers are survivors. They’re the real miracle 
workers of the modern world. They’re 
keepers of an incredible system based on 
faith, freedom, and hard work that feeds us 
and sustains millions of the world’s hungry 
as well. 

I’m told that in 1820 a farmworker pro¬ 
duced enough food products for himself and 
3 other people. By 1920 he produced 
enough for 8 people, and now the number 
that he feeds has risen to 77. Agriculture 
has also become one of our biggest employ¬ 
ers—the mealticket for millions of workers 
from farm suppliers, bankers, hired hands, 
all the way through the system to super¬ 
market clerks. 

In 1981 the $28 billion agricultural trade 
surplus offset almost half of our petroleum 
deficit. In fact, our agricultural exports ac¬ 
count for about 40 percent of the world’s 
total agricultural trade and one-fifth of 
America’s merchandise export earnings. 
This bounty from our nation’s farms has 
been a little too easy for us to take for 
granted. We’ve never really had nationwide 
food shortages. Our share of income spent 
for food is among the lowest of any nation, 
and our farmers keep on increasing their 
productivity. 


1 Secretary of Agriculture John R. Block. 


I believe that our administration is lucky 
to have an Illinois farmer named Jack 
Block, who never lets me or any member of 
our Cabinet forget our farmers. Through 
your group, I’d like to thank the farmers of 
America for so strongly supporting our eco¬ 
nomic recovery program. You know, our 
plan is a little like farming: You prepare the 
ground, you plant the seeds, you tend the 
field and weed it, and then you hope the 
harvest will bring a bumper crop—in this 
case, for the American economy. 

As a part-time rancher myself, I share an 
appreciation for this system—a chance to 
own your own land, to work it by the sweat 
of your brow, and take risks for profits. So 
often we forget the risks they are taking. A 
drought or a terrible storm is usually little 
more than a temporary inconvenience for 
city dwellers. For farmers it can mean a 
whole year’s work and investment wiped 
out. 

Maybe some of you know this story, but I 
remember when Ezra Taft Benson was Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture under Eisenhower. He 
was making a tour of a farm area, and in 
one he was assailed by one particular 
farmer who just wouldn’t stop complaining. 
He had all sorts of things that were wrong, 
and the Secretary kind of turned to an aide 
and looked at some papers and then turned 
back to him, and he said, “Well, now wait a 
minute. You didn’t have it so bad last year. 
You got 29 inches of rain this last year.” 
And the farmer says, “I know. I remember 
the night it happened.” [Laughter] 

But right now many of our farmers must 
be wondering if the sky hasn’t fallen. I 
know this is an extremely difficult period 
for them. The U.S. agriculture is in the 
third straight year—the third year of an 
economic recession. A vicious cost-price 
squeeze, high interest rates, and uncertain 
markets have combined to erode many 
farmers’ confidence and hopes for prosper¬ 
ity. 

I have to personalize and tell you, that 
cost-price squeeze, I learned a little bit 
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about that one day. I bought a tractor se¬ 
condhand many, many years ago, in 1953, 
for $1,200. And then—it now and then 
needs a little help along the way, but it’s 
still there and working. But I was tempted, 
and so up came a fellow who said he’d 
make a good deal, and he did. He offered 
me $4,000 trade-in on that tractor—and this 
was just recently—and all I’d have had to 
do is give him $13,000 more, and I would 
have had a new tractor. [Laughter] I know 
about the cost-price squeeze. 

But the tragedy of what is going on right 
now is that much of this misery didn’t have 
to happen. I believe the first bodyblow to 
agriculture fell in January 1980, when con¬ 
tracts for the sale of our farm products to 
the Soviet Union were blocked in retali¬ 
ation for its invasion of Afghanistan. The 
impact was immediate and severe. Farm 
prices declined, and our entire agricultural 
marketing system—elevators, barge lines, 
railways, millers, exporters—was disrupted. 

According to both private and govern¬ 
ment estimates, billions of dollars in output 
and services were lost. Thousands of jobs 
were lost. And taxpayers immediately had 
to shell out more than $2 billion to help 
soften the blow. Other countries didn’t hesi¬ 
tate to increase their production and dis¬ 
place U.S. sales. No one knows for sure 
what the ultimate impact of that ill-advised 
embargo will be, because such actions affect 
trade patterns for years. 

Now, it’s also worth noting that the Sovi¬ 
ets are still in Afghanistan suppressing an 
innocent people, who yearn to be free. And 
while the Soviets experienced some eco¬ 
nomic problems, that predicted cutback in 
their meat production never materialized as 
a result of our action. By increasing grain 
imports from other sources, by seeking out 
meat imports from other countries, and by 
expanding the use of substitute feeds, the 
Soviets were able to maintain their meat 
inventories. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. There may 
come a day when our national security is 
threatened and the issue of an embargo is 
raised again. In that case, I would not hesi¬ 
tate to declare such an embarg o-. — 

Thank you. I never usually do that. But I 


don’t know what’s in there right now. 2 

-but only if it were part of a complete 

boycott and if we could have the coopera¬ 
tion of other nations so that we wouldn’t 
end up hurting ourselves, with no harm 
done to those we were trying to influence. 

[Drinking the water] I should have 
waited for a laugh line to do that. [Laugh¬ 
ter] I don’t know whether I got any more in 
here though. [Laughter] 

The bottom line is the Soviet embargo 
was bad for our farmers, bad for our econo¬ 
my, but not that bad for the aggressors we 
were supposedly going to punish. 

On top of the Soviet embargo, farmers 
'were hard hit by the policies of the late 
seventies that led to sharing [soaring] infla¬ 
tion and interest rates. Inflation went from 
4.8 percent in 1976 to 12.4 percent in 1980. 
And during that period, interest rates shot 
all the way up from 6.5 percent to 21.5 
percent. The farmer, like any other small 
businessman lives or dies on his ability to 
sustain an adequate cash flow. And when 
that cash flow is reduced to a trickle by 
high inflation and interest rates, the farmer 
sometimes has no option but to shut down 
his operation. And to all this, the recent 
bumper crops, we understand why the cost- 
price squeeze is so bad and threatens to 
strangle the vitality of American agricul¬ 
ture. 

Prices received by farmers have gone up 
5 percent since 1979. Prices paid by farm¬ 
ers have gone up by 25 percent—or 20 per¬ 
cent, I should say—4 times as much in this 
period. 

One other problem I didn’t mention is 
that excellent weather overseas has created 
a large, worldwide surplus. The one excep¬ 
tion, of course, is the Soviet Union. You 
know, I can hardly remember a year when 
Soviet harvests were not victimized by bad 
weather. And I’ve seen a lot of harvest sea¬ 
sons, as I’m constantly being reminded. 

And I’m determined to do everything 
that I can to help our farmers get out of 
their terrible bind. I’ve listened, asked ques¬ 
tions, and probed for answers. I think we 


2 The President was experiencing difficul¬ 
ty speaking, and Secretary Block gave him 
a glass of water. 
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know what needs to be done to get agricul¬ 
ture back on track. And one of the first 
things is to make the Federal Government 
get its own house in order so we can reduce 
its claim on our national resources and end 
its interference with the marketplace. 
That s what our economic recovery pro¬ 
gram is all about. And let me say again how 
grateful we’ve been to receive the strong 
support of the farm community. 

In our first 12 months, we’ve cut nearly 
in half the growth in Federal spending. The 
inflation rate has dropped to 8.9 percent, 
and since October 1st, it’s running about 
4.1 percent. Last year’s drop in inflation 
means that an American family of four 
earning the median income of $24,000 had 
$754 more in purchasing power than if in¬ 
flation had not come down. 

Prime interest rates were 21.5 percent, as 
I said, at the end of 1980. We’ve got them 
down by 5 percentage points. They’re still 
much too high, but if everyone stiffens their 
spine and does what still needs to be done 
on spending, we’ll bring those interest rates 
down more. 

The growth in regulations has been cut 
by a third. My goodness, I can remember 
that nest of regulations—some years ago, a 
fellow running an oil station on the chosen 
route in the East here down to Florida and 
right around the Mason-Dixon line. And he 
had a little patch of—triangle of ground be¬ 
tween the—where the driveways and the 
sidewalk and the street met. So, he planted 
a few cotton bushes in there, and then 
when he’d see a license plate coming in 
from up north, he’d give them a cotton boll 
off one of those bushes as a souvenir of 
their crossing the Mason-Dixon line. He was 
hailed in by the government, because he 
was planting cotton without an allotment. 
[Laughter] 

Personal and business taxes have been re¬ 
duced to stimulate savings, investment, 
work effort, and productivity. The provi¬ 
sions for accelerated depreciation will bene¬ 
fit many small enterprises in agriculture. 
The 25-percent personal rate reduction 
helps the small firms that pay their taxes by 
personal rates, not corporate rates. And this 
is another reason why that personal tax cut 
must be protected. 

One of the features of our tax program 


that I’m most proud of addresses a special 
problem for farmers and family-owned busi¬ 
nesses. It’s not right that widows and chil¬ 
dren must lose just to pay Uncle Sam what 
generations of love and toil created. So, the 
estate tax exemption will increase to 
$600,000 by 1987, and of even greater help, 
there will be no estate tax for a surviving 
spouse, the widow or widower. 

We know that the Federal Government 
also has an important role to play as partner 
to the farm community. I think the gist of 
that role is to help the farmer do what he 
can’t do on his own—promote basic re¬ 
search, seek out new markets, counter any 
unfair trade practices of our trading part¬ 
ners, provide a measure of protection from 
erratic weather and natural disasters, and 
create the proper environment so the 
forces of supply and demand can more effi¬ 
ciently allocate resources. We’re fully com¬ 
mitted to do this. 

We have increased the fiscal year ’83 
budget for agricultural research by nearly 3 
percent above the inflation rate. We’ve ex¬ 
panded the Federal crop insurance pro¬ 
gram. We proposed a $4 million increase in 
the Department of Agriculture’s market de¬ 
velopment program and recommended that 
the level of agricultural export credit guar¬ 
antees be maintained at the highest level in 
history—$2.5 billion. We ended the previ¬ 
ous administration’s Soviet embargo and 
withstood pressures to impose agricultural 
trade sanctions during the Polish crisis. 

We have also set out a blueprint to chal¬ 
lenge unfair agricultural trade practices by 
Japan and the European Economic Com¬ 
munity. Were challenging in the GATT the 
European Community’s open-ended use of 
export subsidies on certain agricultural 
products where we feel they’ve gained an 
inequitable share of world trade as a result 
of those subsidies. 

Were pressing the Japanese to remove 
nontariff trade barriers that prevent us 
from fully benefiting from our comparative 
advantage in agricultural production. A 
U.S.-Japan working party will meet in 
Washington the week of April 12th to dis¬ 
cuss the GATT consistency of Japan’s agri¬ 
cultural quotas with a view toward liberaliz¬ 
ing those restrictions: 
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In the past 8 years, our stop-and-go 
export actions have weakened our reputa¬ 
tion as a reputable supplier. If we’re to take 
full advantage of our agricultural resources, 
we must establish a clear policy for the 
benefit of our farmers, those who market 
our crops, and those who buy our commod¬ 
ities at home and abroad. And for this 
reason, I am presenting today our long-term 
policy on farm exports. 

The agriculture export policy of the 
United States will ensure three essential pri¬ 
orities. First, no restrictions will be imposed 
on the exportation of farm products because 
of rising domestic prices. Farm prices go 
up, and farm prices go down. High prices 
signal market-oriented farmers to produce 
more, and they will if we allow them to 
compete freely in export markets. This is 
best for everyone from farmer to consumer. 

Second, farm exports—as I’ve already in¬ 
dicated-will not be used as an instrument 
of foreign policy except in extreme situa¬ 
tions and as part of a broader embargo. Ag¬ 
ricultural commodities are fungible; that is, 
they’re easily interchanged for the same 
commodity from other nations. For this 
reason the embargo of 1980 was almost to¬ 
tally ineffective, and yet it caused great 
economic hardship to U.S. agriculture. And 
we won’t repeat such an action. 

Third, world markets must be freed of 
trade barriers and unfair trade practices. 
We must continue to pursue this objective 
aggressively. World economic health will be 
improved and strengthened by freer agri¬ 
cultural trade. Our great agricultural system 
must be turned loose to benefit not only 
Americans but people throughout the 
entire world. 

Now, I announce this policy with a great 
sense of pride—the pride in the accomplish¬ 
ments of U.S. farm families. Adherence to 


this policy will bring them deserved credits 
and add to the prosperity of all Americans 
and enhance the cause of peace throughout 
the world. 

During the first year of our administra¬ 
tion, I think we’ve turned an historic 
corner. We’re ending the destructive infla¬ 
tion and financial disorders of the seventies. 
We’re restoring incentives for personal en¬ 
terprise. And we’ve begun to dismantle the 
regulatory straitjacket and reverse the dan¬ 
gerous erosion of our military strength. 

Our recovery program was passed too 
late to avert the present painful slump 
brought about by past pump-priming and 
those 21 %-percent interest rates. There’s no 
quick fix for the economy or for our farm¬ 
ers. Weather will still be a major factor in 
determining when prices make a recovery. 
Some farmers will not make it through this 
difficult period of readjustment. But I think 
the vast majority will. And they’re going to 
discover a better environment to conduct 
their business and realize a meaningful 
profit. 

I am not going to turn my back on the 
farmers of America and undo all the good 
that we’ve begun to put in place. If we stay 
on course and shun retreat, we’ll bring 
prosperity back to our farmers and to the 
nation’s economy. 

Now, I again thank you very much for 
coming today, and I understand that Fm 
getting run out of here now for another 
meeting. But Jack Block is going to stay 
with you. You might have some questions 
that you’d like to ask, and Jack will take 
care of that while I move on. 

Again, thank you for being here. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:18 p.m . in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Statement on Signing a Bill Concerning Human Rights in 
the Soviet Union 
March 22, 1982 


I have signed House Joint Resolution 373, 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Government of the Soviet Union should 
cease its abuses of the basic human rights of 
its citizens, in particular the right to freely 
practice one’s religion and the right to emi¬ 
grate to another country. The resolution 
draws special attention to the hardships and 
discrimination now being imposed upon the 
Jewish community in the U.S.S.R. 

I wholeheartedly join with the Congress 
in renewing our call to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to cease its repressive actions against 


those who seek the freedom to emigrate or 
to practice their religious or cultural tradi¬ 
tions. These freedoms are a fundamental 
part of our American heritage, and their 
denial is a matter of the deepest concern to 
our government and citizenry. We urge the 
Soviet Union to take positive steps to 
ensure that its policies and practices con¬ 
form with its international obligations to re¬ 
spect the individual rights of its citizens. 

Note: As enacted, H.J. Res. 373 is Public 
Law 97-157, approved March 22. 


Proclamation 4911—Pan American 
Week, 1982 
March 22, 1982 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

This fifty-first observance of Pan Ameri¬ 
can Day invites us to celebrate the common 
heritage that inspires and guides our unique 
regional approach to problem solving 
through the Organization of American 
States. 

The OAS has fostered hemispheric friend¬ 
ship and well-being through its peacekeep¬ 
ing efforts, peaceful settlement of disputes, 
protection of individual rights and human 
dignity, promotion of industry and trade, 
and sponsorship of meaningful cultural ex¬ 
changes. Its humanitarian concerns are evi¬ 
dent in the programs of such specialized 
agencies as the Inter-American Children’s 
Institute, the Pan American Health Organi¬ 
zation, and the Inter-American Institute for 
Cooperation in Agriculture. 

Through programs such as these and 
through the Inter-American Development 
Bank, which it helped to found in 1961, the 
OAS has greatly enhanced the economic 
development of its members. 


Day and Pan American 


Peace, prosperity, and freedom through¬ 
out the Americas continue to be the most 
deep-seated desires of the nations and peo¬ 
ples of this hemisphere. The OAS has sym¬ 
bolized these desires through a permanent 
system of regional inter-American coopera¬ 
tion. It has provided a forum where mem¬ 
bers meet freely in friendship, cooperation, 
and mutual respect to address common 
problems and differences. 

During this special week, the people of 
the United States extend cordial greetings 
to their brothers and sisters throughout the 
hemisphere. We reaffirm our commitment 
to the spirit of solidarity and to the ideals 
and goals of the inter-American system. 
And we express our strong support for the 
Organization of American States as a strong 
vehicle for translating that commitment 
into reality. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Wednesday, April 14, 
1982, as Pan American Day and the week 
beginning April 11, 1982, as Pan American 
Week; and I urge the Governors of the fifty 
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states, the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and officials of the other 
areas under the flag of the United States of 
America to honor these observances with 
appropriate activities and ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 22nd day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:29 a.m., March 23, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 23. 


Remarks on Signing a Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Enterprise Zone Legislation 
March 23, 1982 


In my January 26th State of the Union 
address, I indicated that a new effort would 
be made to revitalize decaying areas that 
had been left out of America’s economic 
mainstream. These areas, whose citizens 
have often lost hope for a better tomorrow, 
have failed to respond to decades of mas¬ 
sive Federal aid programs. Clearly a new 
approach is needed to bring hope and op¬ 
portunity to these troubled areas. And 
today we propose an experimental program 
that 11 test just such an approach. 

Enterprise zones offer a bold new means 
of invigorating economically crippled com¬ 
munities and improving the life of some of 
our most disadvantaged citizens. Rather 
than bureaucratic controls and regulations, 
a method that has failed, we seek to focus 
the vigor and innovation of the marketplace 
on these enclaves of despair. By reducing 
taxes, by eliminating unnecessary regula¬ 
tions while protecting the health, safety, 
and civil rights of our citizens, by improv¬ 
ing local services, and by involving neigh¬ 
borhood organizations, we will begin to 
improve areas formerly written off as hope¬ 
lessly depressed and provide jobs for those 
who need them the most. 

In keeping with our firm belief in the 
principles of federalism and our confidence 
in the ability and integrity of government 
at the grassroots level, the legislation I am 
proposing today maximizes the options of 
the State and local governments. Working 


with these other levels of government as 
partners and unleashing new economic in¬ 
centives for the private sector, I’m confi¬ 
dent that we can make enterprise zones a 
valuable tool for spurring economic and 
social revival where they’re most needed. 

The people who live in these oppressively 
poor areas have been offered too many 
broken promises in the past. We promise no 
miracles, but we do believe change for the 
better is possible. The legislation we pro¬ 
pose is designed to determine if the enter¬ 
prise zone concept will indeed work. 

Clearly, decades of spending programs 
have done little more than subsidize the 
status quo and make wards of the govern¬ 
ment out of citizens who would rather have 
a job than a handout. It’s time for us to find 
out if two of the most dynamic and con¬ 
structive forces known to man—free enter¬ 
prise and the profit motive—can be brought 
to play where government bureaucracy and 
social programs have failed. 

Obviously, concern for America’s most 
economically deprived communities crosses 
party lines. We’ve received a broad range 
of bipartisan support for the enterprise 
zone concept. And I would especially like 
to thank these distinguished Senators and 
Representatives who are standing with me 
here today for their special contributions 
and leadership of the enterprise zone pro¬ 
posal. 
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Now, without further ado, Fll sign this Note: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. at 
message to the Congress detailing the pro- the ceremony attended by reporters in the 
posal. Rose Garden at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting Proposed Enterprise Zone 

Legislation 

March 23, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress today 
legislation entitled, “The Enterprise Zone 
Tax Act of 1982.” This legislation authorizes 
the establishment of an Enterprise Zone 
program, which is an experimental, free 
market-oriented program for dealing with 
the severe problems of our Nation’s eco¬ 
nomically-depressed areas. 

In my January 26 State of the Union mes¬ 
sage, I indicated that we would propose leg¬ 
islation for a new effort to revive the decay¬ 
ing areas of America’s inner cities and rural 
towns. We have now completed work on 
this new effort and it is embodied in the 
proposed “Enterprise Zone Tax Act.” 
Therefore, I am requesting today that the 
bill be referred to the appropriate commit¬ 
tees and I urge its early enactment. 

The Concept of Enterprise Zones 

The Enterprise Zone concept is based on 
utilizing the market to solve urban prob¬ 
lems, relying primarily on private sector in¬ 
stitutions. The idea is to create a produc¬ 
tive, free market environment in economi¬ 
cally-depressed areas by reducing taxes, 
regulations and other government burdens 
on economic activity. The removal of these 
burdens will create and expand economic 
opportunity within the zone areas, allowing 
private sector firms and entrepreneurs to 
create jobs—particularly for disadvantaged 
workers—and expand economic activity. 

Enterprise Zones are based on an entirely 
fresh approach for promoting economic 
growth in the inner cities. The old ap¬ 
proach relied on heavy government subsi¬ 
dies and central planning. A prime example 
was the Model Cities Program of the 1960’s, 
which' concentrated government programs, 
subsidies and regulations in specific, de¬ 
pressed urban areas. The Enterprise Zone 


approach would remove government bar¬ 
riers freeing individuals to create, produce 
and earn their own wages and profits. In its 
basic thrust, Enterprise Zones are the direct 
opposite of the Model Cities Program of the 
1960’s. 

Enterprise Zones will not require appro¬ 
priations at the Federal level, except for 
necessary administrative expenses. States 
and cities will still have the option of allo¬ 
cating discretionary Federal funds for their 
Enterprise Zones if they desire, or to appro¬ 
priate additional funds of their own for such 
zones. 

Enterprise Zones must be more than just 
a Federal initiative. State and local contri¬ 
butions to these zones will be critically im¬ 
portant in the selection of the zones, and 
probably determine whether individual 
zones succeed or fail. In the spirit of our 
new policy of Federalism, State and local 
governments will have broad flexibility to 
develop the contributions to their zones 
most suitable to local conditions and prefer¬ 
ences. 

The Elements of Enterprise Zones 

The Enterprise Zone program includes 
four basic elements: 

First, tax reduction at the Federal, State 
and local levels to lessen this obvious 
burden on economic activity. 

Second, regulatory relief at the Federal, 
State and local levels to reduce burdens 
which can be equally costly. 

Third, new efforts to improve local serv¬ 
ices, including experimentation with private 
alternatives to provide those services. Elimi¬ 
nating inefficiencies of monopolized gov¬ 
ernment services and increasing reliance on 
the private sector are key parts of the over¬ 
all Enterprise Zone theme. Experience has 
shown that these efforts can save taxpayers 
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substantial sums while significantly improv¬ 
ing services at the same time. 

Finally, involvement in the program by 
neighborhood organizations. These organi¬ 
zations can contribute much to the im¬ 
provement of Enterprise Zone neighbor¬ 
hoods. They can also help to ensure that 
local residents participate in the economic 
success of the zones. 

By combining all these elements we will 
create the right environment to help revive 
our Nation's economically-depressed areas. 

The Structure of the Enterprise Zone 
Program 

Title I of the Act describes the program 
structure and how the zones will be estab¬ 
lished. 

The initial designation and establishment 
of each zone will depend on local leader¬ 
ship and initiative. To obtain the Federal 
incentives for Enterprise Zones, State and 
local governments must first nominate the 
zones within the eligible areas as defined by 
the Federal legislation. 

These areas will include all areas in 
UDAG-eligible jurisdictions which have re¬ 
cently experienced significant unemploy¬ 
ment, poverty or population loss. Based on 
these criteria, there will be more than 2,000 
cities, rural areas and Indian reservations 
with Enterprise Zone eligible areas. 

The Secretary of HUD will be authorized 
to designate up to 25 zones in each of three 
years for the application of the Federal in¬ 
centives. The actual numbers designated 
will depend on the number and quality of 
the applications. 

The Enterprise Zone program is, thus, a 
potential source of economic assistance to 
distressed areas of all types, shapes and 
sizes, all across the country. Rural areas as 
well as large urban areas will be eligible to 
become Enterprise Zones. 

After State and local nomination, these 
governments will apply to the Secretary of 
HUD for Federal designation to allow the 
Federal incentives to apply to their zones. 

Federal designation of nominated zones 
will not be automatic or routine. Rather, 
the Secretary will evaluate the various ap¬ 
plications on a competitive basis, choosing 
the best applications for the limited number 
of Federal designations available each year. 


A key criterion in this competitive process 
will be the nature and strength of the State 
and local incentives to be contributed to 
the zones, consistent with the overall Enter¬ 
prise Zone theme of creating an open 
market environment by removing govern¬ 
ment burdens. Other important factors will 
also be considered. 

In evaluating State and local contribution 
packages, the Federal Government will be 
highly flexible. For example, the Secretary 
of HUD will not insist upon any particular 
item of tax or regulatory relief. A weakness 
of incentives in one area, such as tax relief, 
could be offset by greater strength in an¬ 
other area, such as regulatory relief. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
incentive packages will be competitively 
evaluated against each other. 

Each Enterprise Zone will last for the 
period chosen by the nominating State and 
local governments. The Federal incentives 
will apply to an approved zone for this 
entire period, up to a maximum of 20 years 
plus a 4-year, phase-out period. 

The Federal Incentives of the Enterprise 
Zone Program 

—The Federal Tax Incentives of the Enter¬ 
prise Zone Program 

Title II of the Act describes the Federal 
tax incentives to apply within Enterprise 
Zones, which include: 

• a 3- or 5-percent investment tax credit 
for capital investments in personal 
property in an Enterprise Zone; 

• a 10-percent tax credit for the con¬ 
struction or rehabilitation of commer¬ 
cial, industrial or rental housing struc¬ 
tures within a zone; 

• a 10-percent tax credit to employers 
for payroll paid to qualified zone em¬ 
ployees in excess of payroll paid to 
such employees in the year prior to 
zone designation, with a maximum 
credit of $1,500 per worker; 

• a special, strengthened tax credit to 
employers for wages paid to qualified 
zone employees who were disadvan¬ 
taged individuals when hired, with the 
credit equal to 50 percent of wages in 
each of the first 3 years of employ¬ 
ment, and declining by 10 percentage 
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points in each year after that; 

• a 5-percent tax credit, up to $450 per 
worker to qualified zone employees for 
wages earned in zone employment; 

• the elimination of capital gains taxes 
for qualified property within Enter¬ 
prise Zones; 

• the designation of suitable Enterprise 
Zone areas as Foreign Trade Zones, 
providing relief from tariffs and import 
duties for goods subsequently exported 
to other countries; 

• the continued availability of Industrial 
Development Bonds to small business 
in Enterprise Zones, even if the avail¬ 
ability of such bonds is terminated else¬ 
where; and, 

• the extension of the operating loss 
carry-over period for Enterprise Zone 
businesses, and permission for Enter¬ 
prise Zone tax credits to be carried 
over for this period as well. 

The Federal tax reductions applying to 
Enterprise Zones will be substantial. They 
will include reductions for employers, em¬ 
ployees, entrepreneurs and investors. They 
will include incentives for capital invest¬ 
ment, for hiring workers, particularly disad¬ 
vantaged workers, for increasing work 
effort, and for starting and building up new 
businesses. They will include reductions in 
corporate income taxes, individual income 
taxes and capital gains taxes. 

The Treasury Department estimates that 
with this tax package the designation of 10 
to 25 zones in the first year of the program 
will result in $124-$310 million in lost Fed¬ 
eral tax revenues for that year. The cost of 
the program will increase in future years as 
additional zones are designated and as zone 
activity increases. 

—Federal Regulatory Relief 

Title III of the Act describes the Federal 
regulatory relief to apply within Enterprise 
Zones. Under these provisions, State and 
local governments will be authorized to re¬ 
quest relief for their approved zones from 
any Federal regulation, unless it would di¬ 
rectly violate a requirement imposed by 
statute. Federal regulatory bodies will be 
authorized to weigh these requests under 
Congressionally-mandated standards, and to 
relax these regulations when it is in the 


public interest to do so, given the goals of 
the Enterprise Zone program. 

This special authority would expressly not 
apply, however, to any regulations to carry 
out a statute or Executive Order designed 
to protect any person against discrimination 
because of race, color, religion, sex, martial 
status, national origin, age or handicap. It 
would also expressly not cover any regula¬ 
tion whose relaxation would likely present a 
significant risk to the public safety, includ¬ 
ing environmental pollution. The minimum 
wage law would not be covered by this au¬ 
thority because it is specifically imposed 
and spelled out by statute. 

It should be emphasized that there will 
be no authority for any Federal regulatory 
relief within an Enterprise Zone without a 
request for such relief from both the State 
and local governments governing the zone. 

The Role of State and Local Governments 

While these Federal incentives are sub¬ 
stantial, strong State and local contributions 
to the zones will be necessary for the pro¬ 
gram to succeed. 

These contributions can be from each of 
the four basic categories noted earlier: tax 
relief; regulatory relief; improved local serv¬ 
ices; and neighborhood organizations. More 
traditional urban efforts, such as job train¬ 
ing, minority business assistance or infra¬ 
structure grants, can also be contributed to 
the zone. 

Consistent with the Administration’s 
policy of Federalism, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will not dictate to State and local gov¬ 
ernments what they must contribute to the 
zones. The program is designed for creative 
and innovative experiments by State and 
local governments within the zone areas. 
The program retains the flexibility for these 
governments to tailor their contributions to 
suit local needs and preferences. 

The State and local contributions to the 
zones need not be costly. Regulatory relief, 
service improvements through privatiza¬ 
tion, and private sector involvement all 
entail no budgetary cost. 

Even the cost of State and local tax relief 
should be modest because of the weak eco¬ 
nomic activity currently existing in poten¬ 
tial Enterprise Zone areas. If the program is 
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successful in stimulating new economic ac¬ 
tivity, these losses will be substantially offset 
by increased revenues from the new activi¬ 
ty, State and local expenditures would be 
reduced as individuals who formerly re¬ 
ceived government aid are employed in the 
zone. 

The legislation we advance today is based 
on the pathbreaking work of many Mem¬ 
bers from both sides of the aisle who of¬ 
fered Enterprise Zone bills in prior sessions 
of Congress. We commend these efforts and 
anticipate that these innovative individuals 
will work for early, bipartisan passage of 
this legislation. 

More than government expenditures and 
subsidies, residents of economically-de¬ 


pressed areas need opportunities. This is the 
focus of the Enterprise Zone program. The 
program will identify and remove govern¬ 
ment barriers to entrepreneurs who can 
create jobs and economic growth. It will 
spark the latent talents and abilities already 
in existence in our Nation’s most depressed 
areas. This bold, new concept deserves to 
be given a chance to work. As I said in my 
State of the Union Address, some will say 
our mission is to save free enterprise, but, I 
say that with your help, we must free enter¬ 
prise so that together we can save America. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 23, 1982. 


Nomination of John Hughes To Be an Associate Director of the 
International Communication Agency 
March 23, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate John Hughes to be an As¬ 
sociate Director of the International Com¬ 
munication Agency for Broadcasting. In this 
capacity he will serve as Director of the 
Voice of America, He would succeed James 
B. Conkling, who has resigned. 

Since July 1981 Mr. Hughes has been 
serving as an Associate Director of the In¬ 
ternational Communication Agency for Pro¬ 
grams. He was president, publisher, and 
editor of Hughes Newspapers, Inc., Orleans, 
Mass., in 1979-1981. He founded the com¬ 
pany in 1977. He was director and consult¬ 
ant, News-Journal, Wilmington, Del., in 
1975-1978; radio correspondent for the Far 
East for Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. in 
1964-1970; weekly television commentator, 
WBZ-TV, Boston, Mass., in 1962-1964. In 
1954-1979 Mr. Hughes held a wide variety 


of positions with the Christian Science Mon¬ 
itor. He was Africa correspondent in 1955- 
1961; assistant overseas news editor in 
1962-1964; Far East correspondent in 
1964-1970; managing editor in 1970; editor 
in 1970-1976; and editor and manager in 
1976-1979. In 1952-1954 he was South Af¬ 
rican correspondent for the Daily Express 
in London. Mr. Hughes was a reporter with 
the London Daily Mirror in 1950-1951. 

Mr. Hughes attended Stationers’ Compa¬ 
ny School in London, England, in 1941- 
1946. He was a Nieman fellow, Harvard 
University, in 1961-1962. Mr. Hughes was a 
recipient of the Pulitzer Prize for interna¬ 
tional reporting in 1967. He was director 
and president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in 1972-1980. 

Mr, Hughes is married, has two children, 
and resides in Orleans, Mass, He was bom 
April 28, 1930, in Neath, south Wales. 
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Nomination of 13 Members of the National Council on the 
Handicapped, and Designation of Chairman 
March 23, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
the Handicapped, Department of Educa¬ 
tion. He also announced his intention to 
designate Joseph Dusenbury to be Chair¬ 
man. 

Joseph Dusenbury would succeed Mary P. Cham¬ 
bers. He has been with the South Carolina Vo¬ 
cational Department since 1960 and is now a 
commissioner. He resides in Columbia, S.C., 
and was born September 27, 1924. 

Robert V. Bush would succeed Elizabeth M. 
Boggs. He is past president of the American 
Ortho tic/ Prosthetic Association. He resides in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and was born August 9, 
1920. 

H. Latham Breunig would succeed J. David 
Webb. He was with Eli Lilly and Co. for over 
40 years. He is past president of Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. He re¬ 
sides in Arlington, Va., and was bom 
November 19, 1910. 

Justin W. Dart, Jr., would succeed Edwin O. 
Opheim. From 1966 to 1981, he was involved 
in an independent living program involving 
teaching, guidance, and career planning for 
more than 45 disadvantaged and disabled per¬ 
sons. He resides in Austin, Tex., and was born 
September 29, 1930. 

John S. Erthein would succeed Nelba R. Chavez. 
He is president of Erthein and Associates iri 
Washington, D.C. He was bom March 9, 1944. 

Hunt Hamill would succeed Jack G. Duncan. He 
is president and director of the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago and a director of McGaw 
Medical Center at Northwestern University. 
He resides in Winnetka, Ill., and was bom July 
15, 1917. 


Marian N. Koonce would succeed Odessa Komer. 
She is an owner and manager of Willowbrook 
Ranch. She resides in Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
was born September 11, 1924. 

Nanette Fabray MacDougall (reappointment) is 
an actress. She currently serves on the boards 
of the National Captioning Institute and the 
Better Hearing Institute in Washington, D.C. 
She is past chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Education of the Deaf. She re¬ 
sides in Pacific Palisades, Calif., and was born 
October 27, 1920. 

Michael Marge would succeed Howard A. Rusk. 
He is currently a professor of communicative 
disorders and child and family studies at Syra¬ 
cuse University. He resides in Fayetteville, 
N.Y., and was born October 26, 1928. 

Sandra Swift Parrino would succeed Judith E. 
Heumann. She is currently director for the 
Office of the Disabled in Ossining, N.Y. She 
resides in Briar cliff Manor, N.Y., and was born 
June 22, 1934. 

Roxanne S. Vierra would succeed John P. Houri- 
han. She is currently a broker associate for the 
Devonshire Co. in Denver, Colo. She founded 
an organization designed to establish business 
ventures owned and operated by the mentally 
retarded. She resides in Littleton, Colo., and 
was born May 29, 1930. 

Henry Viscardi, Jr., would succeed Thomas Joe. 
He is president emeritus of the Human Re¬ 
sources Center in Albertson, Long Island, N.Y. 
He has written several books on disabled per¬ 
sons. He resides in Kings Point, Long Island, 
N.Y., and was born May 10, 1912. 

Alois Kent Waldrep, Jr., would succeed Donald 
E. Galvin. He is founder and chief executive 
officer of the Kent Waldrep International 
Spinal Cord Research Foundation, Inc. He re¬ 
sides in Grand Prairie, Tex., and was born 
March 2, 1954. 


Appointment of T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., as Assistant Counsellor to the 

President 

March 23, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- Assistant Counsellor to the President. This 
tion to appoint T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., to be appointment carries with it the commis- 
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sioned rank of Deputy Assistant to the 
President. In his new position, Mr. Cribb 
will work directly with Counsellor to the 
President Edwin Meese III. 

From the beginning of the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration to the present, Mr. Cribb has 
served as Assistant Director, Office of Cabi¬ 
net Affairs, and Staff Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent. His duties have included managing 
issues through the Cabinet and Cabinet 
Council systems and providing a point of 
contact between the White House and of¬ 
fices of the Cabinet members. 

During the transition, Mr. Cribb took a 


leave of absence from the firm of Dewey, 
Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer and Wood to 
serve as deputy director of the legal and 
administrative agencies group, office of ex¬ 
ecutive branch management. 

He was national director of the Intercolle¬ 
giate Studies Institute in 1971-1977. He has 
also served as a consultant to the Heritage 
Foundation. 

Mr. Cribb graduated from Washington 
and Lee University (B.A., 1970) and the 
University of Virginia School of Law (J.D., 
1980). He is 33 years old and resides in 
Arlington, Va. 


Remarks in New York City on Receiving the Charles Evans Hughes 
Gold Medal of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
March 23 , 1982 


Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, Mr. 
Mayor, the board members and officers of 
NCCJ, and distinguished guests here at the 
head table: 

Henry, 1 I thank you very much for such 
an eloquent presentation of this cherished 
award. It is a deep personal honor to be the 
fourth President and the thirtieth American 
to receive the Charles Evans Hughes Gold 
Medal of the National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. 

I notice from the program so far that 
Presidents outnumber Secretaries of State 
by 2 to 1 on the honor roll. [Laughter] You 
received the medal in 1973, and Al Haig 
was similarly honored in 1980. And by the 
way, Al asked me to pass along a short mes¬ 
sage: He said that he wanted you to know 
that yours has been a big hat to fill. Now, I 
know what he meant by that, and I assure 
you, it’s a compliment, [Laughter] 

But I also want to thank you for coming 
all the way from California to pinch hit for 
Walter Cronkite here tonight. I know from 
personal experience what it’s like to tear 
oneself away from retirement on the west 
coast. [Laughter] One of these days we 
must get together at the ranch. What’s your 


1 Dr. Henry A. Kissinger ,, former Secretary 
of State. 


preference-flat saddle or Western? 
[Laughter] 

The purpose of the Hughes Medal is to 
provide recognition for “Courageous Lead¬ 
ership in Governmental, Civic, and Human 
Affairs,’’ as you’ve been told tonight. So, I 
can tell you that one can only accept it with 
a heartfelt sense of humility; and I do so in 
that spirit. One thing is certain: For more 
than half a century now, the Conference 
itself has lived up to that ideal, striving with 
courage, dedication, and humanity to pro¬ 
mote the ideals of brotherhood and toler¬ 
ance that our nation was founded upon. 

Last month, we all joined together to 
commemorate this spirit in observing 
Brotherhood Week. But for Brotherhood 
Week to take on its fullest meaning, it must 
live the year-round in the heart of every 
citizen. This has always been the American 
ideal. And if it is one we’ve not always lived 
up to, the fact that generation after genera¬ 
tion, century after century, Americans have 
sacrificed to bring the ideal closer to reality 
says something good about that national 
spirit. 

Hatred, envy, and bigotry are as old as 
the human race itself, as too many tragic 
passages in the history of the world bear 
witness. What is new and daring and en¬ 
couraging about the American experiment 
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is that ffcttii Ihi? beginning. mm and 
women it rove mightily io undo three evils 
and to overcome 1 hr prejudice «ncS injustice 
of the old world in the virgin soil of the 
new 

Roger ttilhaim *! toggled foi ftctdnm of 
eotisnemv jit New Knglmd itiotr than a 
cexttuiv before the Hrriif 4 litiii of 
Ittdeftendenre Hr hkeurd a Itee soviet* to 
i %lnp m mini'h Catholics mt\ Pmtestants, 
Jew** ami Moslems all sailed together, stile 
ject to thr tides, winds, danger*. iiml 
rtwpttmibilitte*, hut each If tv to wntfthtp 
God in hi* own wav km m ttir Bible i«wil¬ 
es* M flave we not alt one father? Hath not 
one God created us? M 

George Washington, ow fust Piesident, 
in a letter to the Jewish congregation of 
Newjmth committed out newborn nation to 
a toad that "gne* to in units no sanction, to 
jierseculion no ,tv*iMance" 

Ttir may has nr* er Item eass, amt nni 
mir Itcd effort* have Irlt hi far short of 
utopia Rut generation hv generation, \ear 
by ^wr« wrNc ronir a long %%m down the 
road to a just ^nrts It nmk a hlntidy, 
tragic etstl war to end the of 

shnerv Thousands foul to lay down their 
lives tirfttfe that great e* il rnnlil In* undone 
Hut it mm undone, and thr descendant* of 
slave owners and state* alike today enjoy 
the same standing tinder law #i« free nth 
/rm ttf ii free rrpubltc 

Hie battle against diwnwiiiiatinii still goe.% 
on* and much remain* to In* done, lint m 4 
single generation* an entire nation rmmi* 
infill'd itself to the cause of eriual rights amt 
tiled the lull lout? of the law to ban once 
and for all racial bias in public education, in 
hiring* and 111 the voting booth 

Nowhere draw history offer a pantile! to 
this vast tntderlaktitg With all it* flaws* 
America remains a itftttftte atdiiemiieni for 
human dignity tin it scale um*qtftah*d any* 
where in the world 

I recall tonight another important chap¬ 
ter In the advance rtf brotherhood that took 
place during »iy lifetime* It began earlier to 
this century* in IUM This conference w» 
born out of it. Maybe i shouldn*! admit it, 
but 1 mm already it teenager at the time; 
that was the year of toy high school gradua* 
tton. 

We've vmm m far since then, It’s hard to 


remember the wave of hut red and bigotry 
that swept the country when, for the first 
t nut/, a Catholic w*»n t tit * Presidential nomi¬ 
nation of tint* of our great national parties. 
But 1 lemetnher, and we all should remem¬ 
ber the gallant fight that A! Smith waged 
against prejudice Eteri mi defeat, fie struck 
4 blew it 11 tnlei alien and shamed the fotert 
of bigots t It took another 42 seat* liefotr a 
Catholic would lie nominated again, but in 
I 960 John Kennedy proved that the Amen 
rati |H 4 ip|e hud overcome the fust veitiges 
of anti*(aktholici$m. it took time—too much 
time»»hut at last the spirit of brotherhood 
prevailed. 

Year by year, in spite of all the setbacks, 

America Inis tieen »i place where an etci 
growing sanely of tare* and rrerds hm 
leaf ned to lite together 1 remember being 
Ink! 4 few veai * ago tin* *tort of a national* 

ity clay parade in one of our major cities. 
TTic mayor of the city hapijcttcd to ttr 
Jewish, til* patents had ensue from Eastern 

Europe where for centuries. Christian had 

persecuted Jew in 4 seeitunglv hopeless 
eyed# of hatred and injustice Hut on that 
day* in that American city, "His Honor * 4 w» 

leading the pa« ade, And reaching the end 
of the march. Ini turned to one of the 

intrude marshals and said, "Just think, 111 the 
old country your grandfather might have 

been chasing my graridfatfi«*r dow n the 
street with a gui». M lie m%% wcTe 

leading tint wane paratte together. Ain't 
Aitict ica grand , *‘ 

And yon know* it n*all> is, We in Xnmtwd 
have l >4*1*11 blessed with a sac rial 
ty and a Micwt tpesf At times it mav onlv 
wmm liktt the iinp*rfrtt reflection i»i 1 fwr- 
feet dream* but to all whose ancestors riinr 
here as immigrants—wTit*ltier they weir 
nmi*cimforinist Protestants fleeing j^*r«*ne 
lion to tht* 17th century, lrish4*i!ittiulir% 
Awing tiifiiine and injustice in the 19th 
century, Jews fleeing jKigrums at ttse tin 11 of 
the century, ur the Asian lawit people and 
Soviet di»lcl4*nti of today—all ciinie to m^k 
a higher goal than just mere physical »ir* 
vivitl There was, ami »* an element of 
moral principle i»t otir national f*lit*r that 
makes a difference, Ainttricatis an* brothers 
not because we share the tanit* past and the 
same ancestry, but Immtise we share the 
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same ideals and the same hopes for the 
future. 

In his history of the Plymouth Colony, 
William Bradford wrote that he and his 
fellow settlers “knew they were pil¬ 
grims. . . so they committed themselves to 
the will of God and resolved to proceed.” 
Well that’s been the way with each suc¬ 
ceeding generation—pilgrims all. And as 
long as we stand true to our ideals, it’ll be 
the way with every American generation to 
come: that we commit ourselves to the will 
of God and resolve to proceed. 

Last week, I addressed the Alabama State 
Legislature in Montgomery. Only two 
blocks from where I spoke, a courageous 
American named Martin Luther King orga¬ 
nized a struggle for racial equality that led 
to historic changes in our society. He 
walked in the footsteps of other martyred 
Americans of other races and other ages. 
He, too, was an American pilgrim. The sac¬ 
rifice that Martin Luther King made brings 
tears of sorrow, but the good he did brings 
tears of gratitude and a message of hope. 

Martin Luther King warned, “Injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice every¬ 
where,” and his message helped to guide us 
to a freer and more just society. 

The struggle goes on. To be alive and to 
be human is to struggle for what is right 
and against what is not. Our nation today is 
engaged in a serious and, at times, even 
acrimonious debate over what policies will 
best serve the interests of America and a 
troubled world. 

Here at home, there are wide differences 
over how best to tackle the twin problems 
of recession and inflation. The debate con¬ 
tinues over how best to divide the responsi¬ 
bilities between the Federal Government 
and State governments, and between the 
public and private sectors, in our constitu¬ 
tional duty to promote the general welfare. 

You know, back in the New Deal days, 
many critics of Franklin Roosevelt accused 
him of trying to destroy the free enterprise 
system. Well, F. D. R/s answer was simple: 
He wasn’t out to destroy our political and 
economic freedom; he was out to save it at 
a time of severe stress that had already 
caused democracy to crumble and fascism 
and totalitarianism to rear their ugly heads 
in so many other countries. In America, 


freedom was saved, and it gave us the 
strength to rescue a strife-torn Western 
world in the 1940’s and 1950’s. 

Well, today I’m accused by some of trying 
to destroy government’s commitment to 
compassion and to the needy. Does this 
bother me? Yes. Like F. D. R., may I say 
I’m not trying to destroy what is best in our 
system of humane, free government; I’m 
doing everything I can to save it, to slow 
down the destructive rate of growth in 
taxes and spending, to prune nonessential 
programs so that enough resources will be 
left to meet the requirements of the truly 
needy. 

For 1983, we’ve proposed that 28 percent 
of all Federal spending go to the elderly, an 
average of $7,854—or $7,850,1 should say— 
per individual, in payments and services. 

The Federal Government subsidizes ap¬ 
proximately 95 million meals per day. 
That’s 14 percent of all the meals served In 
the United States. 

Almost 7 million post-secondary awards 
or loans will be available to students or 
their parents through Federal student assist¬ 
ance programs. 

Through increased funding for Medicaid 
and Medicare, the Federal Government will 
provide medical care for some 47 million 
aged, disabled, and needy Americans— 
about 20 percent of our total population 
and 99 percent of those over 65. 

And approximately $2.8 billion will be 
spent on training and employment pro¬ 
grams providing skills for almost 1 million 
low-income, disadvantaged people—99 per¬ 
cent of whom will be below the age of 25 
or recipients of Aid to Families with De¬ 
pendent Children. 

The list goes on and on, but 1 won’t 
drown you with statistics. I simply want to 
point out that we do care and the facts 
prove it. Government does have a responsi¬ 
bility to do many of these things because 
our citizens —you, the most generous 
people on Earth—have so ordered. 

Rut there’s more to brotherhood than 
government-inspired and administered 
charity. In recent years, too many of us 
have tended to forget that government 
can’t properly substitute for the helping 
hand of neighbor to neighbor. And in trying 
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to do so, government has, to a great extent, 
brought on the economic distress that mires 
us down in recession. 

Out of this economic distress, however, 
can come opportunity—the opportunity to 
remember our heritage of brotherhood, our 
responsibility to care for each other not 
through impersonal government programs 
alone but through the giving of ourselves 
with love and compassion. 

For this reason, I have asked William 
Verity, head of Armco, to head up a nation¬ 
wide effort to recall to all of us our capacity 
for great and unselfish deeds. You in this 
organization are proof that that spirit still 
lives in America. 

I saw it firsthand, further proof of that 
spirit, just last week in flood-stricken Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. There on a muddy dike, 
which was just barely inches above the 
flood crest, hundreds of young people— 
some hardly in their teens—all lined up, 
passing heavy sandbags to raise the level of 
the dike. They were volunteers from all 
over the area who had seen what was hap¬ 
pening on television. Evening was coming 
on, and they had been at this since early 
morning, but they showed no sign of stop¬ 
ping. 

I wasn't exactly properly dressed for the 
occasion, but I couldn’t resist getting in line 
and joining them for the little time I was 
there. Now, a roster of their names would 
probably reveal a variety of ethnic back¬ 
grounds. As would be true of any group of 
Americans, they included different races 
and religions, I know—but who asked? And 
the line was coeducational—girls and boys. 
Looking at their fresh, wholesome and, yes, 
happy, enthusiastic faces, even though 
they’d been there since early morning, I 
was looking at the future of America and, 
believe me, the future looked mighty good. 

This story has a happy ending. Before the 
crisis passed—for once the weatherman 
wasn’t completely correct—there were 
30,000 people of all ages, inspired by them, 
piling more than a million sandbags on 
those battered old dikes. And now the flood 
waters are receding, and the people are 
being able to go back and start the clean-up 
of their homes. 

The spirit of brotherhood which you ex¬ 
emplify doesn’t stop at our own borders. In 


the field of foreign policy, right now there 
are differences of opinion about how best to 
restore America’s power and status in the 
world, and how best to meet the threat of 
totalitarian aggression. And there’s disagree¬ 
ment over how best to deal with volatile, 
challenging problems in Latin America and 
the Middle East. 

But while we may disagree over tactics in 
all these areas, we stand united as Ameri¬ 
cans in our underlying commitment to basic 
principles—economic stability and growth 
at home, peace, freedom, and a better life 
for peoples everywhere. Those of us who’ve 
been selected by the American people to 
serve in government have the bottom-line 
responsibility to put these principles into 
practice—to foster an economic recovery 
program at home and a national security 
policy that will give America the strength 
we need to survive in a dangerous world 
and to stand by our friends on the frontlines 
of freedom. 

In the Middle East, in particular, a strong, 
credible America remains the best guaran¬ 
tor of Israel’s integrity and survival as a free 
nation. A strong, credible America is also an 
indispensable incentive for a peaceful reso¬ 
lution of differences between Israel and her 
neighbors. America has never flinched from 
its commitment to the State of Israel—a 
commitment which remains unshakable. 

But for our commitment to be taken seri¬ 
ously, American strength and American in¬ 
tegrity must also be taken seriously—by 
friends and potential foes alike. Restoring 
both our strength and our credibility is a 
major objective of this administration. It de¬ 
serves the support of all those who share 
concern not only for our own country’s 
security, but also for the security of our 
friends and allies. 

I am keenly aware of the costs of our 
defense program and will in the weeks and 
months and years ahead seek true savings 
and efficiencies. But we must refute the 
misguided belief that our defense program 
can be arbitrarily reduced and still guaran¬ 
tee our national security. 

The Soviet Union has built up a military 
machine unequaled in all man’s history, and 
that arms buildup gives every indication of 
continuing. When I took office, the Soviet 
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quest for military supremacy, combined 
with our own unwillingness to maintain 
American defenses, had produced a very 
dangerous momentum in their favor. 

We cannot allow that momentous—or 
ominous, I should say, momentum to 
continue if we want to survive. The hopes 
of all Americans for a better life, for more 
opportunity, for better futures for our chil¬ 
dren, can only be realized if we’re safe and 
free. 

Though not small, the cost of our pro¬ 
gram represents an historically reasonable 
share of our resources, must be devoted to 
this, and is far less than a potential disaster 
a weakened America could face at the 
hands of a ruthless, powerful foe. 

The question before us is whether we 
have the will to make the relatively small 
sacrifices to preserve our freedom today 
and our children’s freedom tomorrow and 
for generations to come. 

And so I say, just as those outside this hall 
who spoke with such passionate conviction 
earlier this evening 2 that, yes, there will at 
times be disagreement over the path that 
we* should take. But can’t such a dialog be 
carried on with decency and understanding, 
without a tone of hatred? Our ability to 
carry on a dialog, a debate, has always been 
the pillar of our strength in this land. And 
even as we disagree, we can remain as one 
in seeking a common destiny—a society 
that is just and humane and free. 

Every American, every citizen from 
every walk of life— rich or poor, black, 
brown or white, Jew, Christian or Moslem, 
northerner or southerner—-has a full right 
and obligation to participate in shaping 
these policies and the programs designed to 
implement them. Our national ’ dialog 
should reflect the rich diversity of our free, 
pluralist society, and that diversity should 
be one of our greatest prides. 

Our democratic process is strengthened 
by the free flow and free competition of 
ideas. In the words of Thomas Jefferson, 
4 *We are not afraid to follow truth wherever 
It may lead, nor to tolerate any error so 
long as reason is left free to combat it.” 

In the final analysis, under the Constitu- 


% The President mm referring to demon¬ 
strators outside the hotel 


tion, the President and the Congress must 
determine national policy and the national 
interest. But every citizen and every citi¬ 
zens’ group is guaranteed the right to speak 
out, and must be encouraged to do so with¬ 
out fear of reprisal or defamation. No group 
should be bullied into silence by racial or 
ethnic slurs, or the fear of them. The lan¬ 
guage of hate—the obscenity of anti-sem- 
itism and racism—must have no part in our 
national dialog. 

In the office I hold, and as a recipient of 
this award, I pledge to you that I will 
continue to do everything in my power to 
enhance and protect the freedoms we cher¬ 
ish as a pluralist society. The rights of all 
our citizens are sacred—in the eyes of God 
and under the Constitution of the United 
States. It’s the Federal Government’s re¬ 
sponsibility to protect those rights for each 
and every citizen wherever that citizen 
may be, at the point of bayonet if necessary. 

In one of the most poignant entries in her 
diary—and in a far more tragic context than 
anything we face today—Anne Frank wrote 
on July 15th, 1944, ‘Tn spite of everything, 
I still believe that people are really good at 
heart,” To those who see only the problems 
and shortcomings of American society, I 
say: In spite of everything, our land and 
people are not only good but strong of 
heart. 

America has already succeeded where so 
many other historic attempts at freedom 
have failed. Already, we’ve made this cher¬ 
ished land the last best hope of mankind. 
It’s up to us, in our generation, to carry on 
the hallowed task. It is up to us, however 
we may disagree on policies, to work to¬ 
gether for progress and humanity so that 
our grandchildren, when they look back on 
us, can truly say that we not only preserved 
the flame of freedom, but cast its warmth 
and light further than those who came 
before us. 

Again, I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the great honor that you’ve 

done me. I shall do my utmost to be deserv¬ 
ing of it, I thank you. Gcal bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:36 p,m. in 
the Grand Ball worn of the New York 
Hilton Hotel Prior to the dinner and pres- 
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entation ceremony, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan attended a reception for head table 
guests in the Trianon Room at the hotel. 


Following his remarks, the President re¬ 
turned to Washington, D. C. 


Interview in New York City With Members of the Editorial Board 
of the New York Post 
March 23, 1982 


Q. Well, you know, Mr. President, we at 
the Post have never presumed to 4 have 
quick-fix answers to complex problems, and 
we recognize that you have never promised 
them. So, although this may be a quick-fix 
interview, we know that you haven t got 

very much time- 

The President. All right. 

Q, -nonetheless, we’re not taking it as 

the ultimate in quick fix. If the questions 
are blunt, it’s because we’d like to be very 
serious with you, and we’d like to take back 
some good messages for our readers about 
what’s going on, the problems that you’re 
facing, and some of the anxieties that 
they’ve both got. 

Mayor Edward I. Koch 

But let’s start with a softer question about 
New York City first. You said that Mayor 
Koch was a great mayor. 

The President. Mm-hm. 

Q. Do you think he’ll be a great Gover¬ 
nor, if he’s elected? 

The President [Laughing]. Well, if he con¬ 
tinues the pattern that he held here with 
regard to balancing budgets and so forth, 
yes. The jobs aren’t that dissimilar, although 
he might find a whole legislature a little bit 
more to handle than just a city council. But 
he’s—after all, he was a Member of Con¬ 
gress, and so he knows his way around 
there, too. 

Q. Right. 

Q. You think he’s got the goods to be a 
good Governor? 

The President Yes, I think his record here 
in what was called so many times an impos¬ 
sible task, and he made it possible—two 
straight years of a balanced budget. 

New York Republican Party 
Q. Are you concerned about the disarray 


in the Republican Party in New York? The 
frontrunner for Governor, Ned Regan’s 
withdrawn, and the frontrunner for the 
Senate, the GOP Senate race, has been 
forced to withdraw. 

The President. Yes, I know. That’s some¬ 
thing that you don’t like to see in either 
party or have happen. The only advice I 
would give, coming in as an outsider, only 
linked by way of—that we’re in the same 
party and concern is I would highly recom¬ 
mend the Eleventh Commandment that we 
gave birth to in California: “Thou shalt not 
speak ill of another Republican.” [Laughter] 

Q. Governor Koch notwithstanding. 

The President. Well, I tell you, though, it’s 
amazing what we learned there. It worked, 
because when it was created was at the low 
spot, right after 1964. And we had torn the 
party wide open in California. I don’t think 
it was more divided any place in the coun¬ 
try than it was after the bitter ’64 election. 
And that simple thing, the Eleventh Com¬ 
mandment, took hold, and organizations 
like the Women’s Federated—the Republi¬ 
can clubs, they adopted statewide and just 
simply said they would not support any Re¬ 
publican winner after the primary who had 
not observed in the primary the Eleventh 
Commandment. And ’66, a united party 
elected almost all the constitutional offi¬ 
cers—the Governor—that was when I ran. 
And it just—it did the job. 

The Nation's Economy 

Q. Yes. Thank you. If I could talk about 
the economy—you know, I don’t think 
there’s any question that the budget cuts 
are going to have a pretty dramatic effect 
on the life of the average New Yorker. And 
what we’d like to know is how we can tell 
our readers how to face this. I mean, are we 
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going to tell them that were biting the 
bullet now in order to make things good, or 
do we have to accept the fact that the life 
of wine and roses is over? I mean that’s the 
kind of question strap-hangers ask us every 
day. 

The President Yes. Although there’s been 
a—you know, there’s been a great tendency 
to play this as—maybe it’s the term “budget 
cut” that is the thing that confuses most 
people. They fail to see—now, I take it 
you’re talking about now our national- 

Q. Yes. 

The President -our national reduc¬ 

tions. They’re reductions in the rate of in¬ 
crease. The ’83 budget will be bigger than 
the ’82 budget. The ’82 was bigger than the 
’81. The difference is that before, and when 
we came to office, the Federal spending 
was increasing 17 percent a year. And we 
have more than cut that in half. But it still 
means—we’ve cut that rate of increase in 
half—but it still means that there is more. 
Now, there are certain individual programs 
that have been cut simply because we 
found that—mismanagement or they were 
ineffective* I can give one example. 

We have in the budget, for example, $1.8 
billion for job training. Now, that’s a reduc¬ 
tion from a $3*5 billion GETA program. 
And everyone would say, automatically, in 
time of recession like this and unemploy¬ 
ment, why would we be cutting that? Now, 
the funny thing is what we’re cutting was 
fat. The program that we deserted, the $3.5 
billion one—it was, I think, maybe $3.35 or 
something of that kind —it was only $592 
million of that was actually spent on train¬ 
ing. Out of the billion eight, $315 billion—I 
mean, a billion and more than a quarter of 
a million dollars will be spent on job train¬ 
ing. That we’ve almost doubled the amount 
or more than doubled the amount of money 
spent on job training, and for only half the 
price of the program. Now, we do have 
programs that —individual programs that 
are smaller, but for reasons of that kind. 

Food stamps: I hear the downbeat talk 
about things of this kind and hunger and so 
forth. There’ll be five 1 times as many food 


1 The PrmMmt later corrected himself to 
he meant two firms m food stamps [Printed 

to the transcript] 


stamps as there were in 1978. The increase 
is that much. 

Q. That aside, with the economy the way 
it’s going and with job training, should we 
be looking forward to putting our kids 
through college, or one kid through college 
and one kid through job training? Should all 
kids go through college, or should some kids 
not go through college and go to job train¬ 
ing, maybe a carpenter or a bricklayer or 
someone? 

The President Well, I see the natural se¬ 
lection in that is taking place. It’s a 
voluntary thing already. 

Q- Can I afford to put my kids through 
college, do you think? I don’t know. 

The President Well, no, I’m just talking 
about those who choose to go to college or 
try to, and those who —there are others who 
have no interest in going to college and 
who go on in a different direction. And I 
don’t think there ought to be any compul¬ 
sion about one or the other though. 

But again, our grants and loans will pro¬ 
vide for almost 7 million college grants and 
loans. So there again, what we did was we 
decided that there had to be some ceiling 
someplace on the loans, because, very 
frankly, we found that, with the high inter¬ 
est rates- 

(A Are being abused. 

The President - some people were 

simply taking the government loan and re¬ 
investing it in Treasury notes and making a 
profit on the money they’d borrowed from 
the government, 

<A Well, okay, now if we’re to believe the 
New York Times and the Washington Post 
and most of the networks, the suggestion is 
that you’re being deserted by your allies in 
the Senate, in the Congress, and even in 
parts of your administration in these diffi¬ 
cult times. Now, is this selective journalism? 
Are you frustrated with your relationships 
with the GOF? 

The President No, not at all. We’ve been 
meeting—and granted, there are different 
proposals and ideas, but I think all of them 
sincerely intended. The simple problem is 
we are in a kind of emergency situation. 
And I think we have to treat it—and when 
you, a moment ago, said that, about biting 
the bullet and so forth, 1 think even though 
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I have pointed out that as far as the really, 
truly needy are concerned, I think we are 
maintaining the safety net. 

But I do believe that we’ve got to recog¬ 
nize that this recession has been the result 
of a number of years of practices that have 
led to these high interest rates. Now, today 
there’s only one thing that causes those 
high interest rates, and that is that right out 
in the money markets themselves—even 
though last month inflation was only run¬ 
ning at a 3-percent rate, annualized rate, 
that we’ve come all the way down to that. 
And since October 1st, averaging it out 
since October 1st, it has averaged 4.1 per¬ 
cent. Now, that would indicate that interest 
rates, which are dictated by inflation—if 
you’re going to lend money and you know 
that there’s an inflation rate that every year 
is depreciating the value of the dollar you 
lend, you have to get back enough in inter¬ 
est to offset that, plus the earnings that you 
want on top of that money. 

If—at a 3-percent interest rate, you could 
say that, or—I mean, an inflation rate—that 
interest rates should be less than 8 percent, 
and they’re not. And one of the reasons is, 
having been burned over the last few dec¬ 
ades so many times, the markets just don’t 
believe that inflation is not going to go back 
up. They have seen that roller coaster effect 
of the money supply zooming up as it did in 
1980—the fastest rate of increase in our his¬ 
tory in the last 6 months of 1980. But then 
when they pulled the string on it, it 
zoomed way down below what it should be, 
and supply and demand—the result was 
that inflation went zooming up again. And 
this, I think, is what the money market sus¬ 
pects. 

They can’t believe that we’re going to go 
forward and that this is—we’re going to 
continue this fight against inflation. 

Q. So, will you pin down the doubt about 
the success of your program as being the 
main reason why interest rates have stayed 
so firmly well above inflation- 

The President That or the very fact that 
they don’t really believe that the Congress 
will continue with the program of reducing 
government spending and so forth. 
Now- 

Q. Are they turning around? I mean, do 
you think there’s support- 


The President Well, right now you see— 
you know, the battle goes on as it did the 
last year, and so we have submitted billions 
of dollars, tens of billions of dollars in cuts, 
and so far there’s no indication that the 
opposition is going to accept those. 

I feel that we are going to get together. 
We have to. But I think we also have to get 
together something—in the same tone of 
what you said—of: ‘‘Look, government is 
the cause of this; government has to restore 
the balance.” Government has to reduce 
the amount of money that it’s taking from 
the people. Government has to allow the 
private sector—the economy to expand, 
provide the jobs the people need, and that 
means continuing on this anti-inflationary 
pattern. 

Q. Is it a case of both of us biting the 
bullet? We’ve got to bite the bullet; so has 
the government. 

The President Yeah, to a certain extent, 
yes. 

Q. Well, without setting your feet in con¬ 
crete, when do you think—when do you 
hope that the interest rates will start tum¬ 
bling, and how much by? 

The President. Well, I have to believe that 
we’re going to see a few points’ drop be¬ 
tween now and summer—now, not as much 
as I’d like to see, but I think we are going 
to see that. And maybe then as there are 
increasing signs that we are bottoming out 
in this recession, then I think we might see 
more of that. 

Q. Two points is very significant, if you 
said by summer. Even if you are wrong, 
say, like even by next winter—I mean, for 
this particular region, two points, maybe 
three points. Do you really think we could 
do it in 6 months? Two or three points’ 
drop, people could get homes two or three 
points less? 

The President Well, I’ve had- 

Q. Perhaps? Maybe? 

The President --projections of this kind 

given to me by economists and—[ laugh - 
ter\ - 

Q. He said your feet are not in concrete, 
but do you think, perhaps? 

The President Yes, I have to believe that. 
We’ve seen that one start down and that 
there was a little flurry and like a half a 
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point up and a half a point here. But I thinl 
that was the beginning, and I think—I 
know that I’m really basically speaking of 
short-term loans. What the situation will be 
with long-term, I think is going to depend 
on what we—and by “we” I mean myself 
and the Congress, all of us—come up with 
in this program, how closely they come to 
meeting what we’ve asked for with regard 
to reductions in spending, that sort of thing. 

Q. Yes, we’d really like you to expand a 
bit more on how optimistic you are on the 
outcome of the budget struggle between 
yourself and Congress. I mean, this time, 
the number of rallying points that you have 
at your disposal are a good deal more limit¬ 
ed to start with anyway than this time last 
year. 

The President. Well, I’m still optimistic, 
because I know that there are well-inten¬ 
tioned people up there on both sides of the 
aisle that really are serious-minded about 
the welfare of the Nation. And I think 
when the chips are finally down that we 
will. 

Q. You have said, in the best of the Post 
traditional headlines, “Put up or shut up.” 

The President. Yeah. 

Q. And I think all New Yorkers respond¬ 
ed to that. And you were quite unequivocal 
when you said, “Put up or shut up.” In 
other words, you were saying, “If anyone’s 
got a better idea-” 

The President. Yes. 

Q■ “-please come to me.” Has anyone 

come up with a better idea? I guess not. 

The President. Well, not—no, there’ve 
been maybe a dozen proposals, but they 
didn’t meet what I think are the three 
basics. I think that the program that we 
have in place is the best answer, the funda¬ 
mentals of that program, for getting us back 
on a sound economic footing. And it calls 
for a reduction, of course, in government 
spending, a real reduction. It calls also for 
the national security and ensuring the na¬ 
tional security. And it calls for the incentive 
tax cut program that we sponsored both in 
the individual and the business accelerated 
depreciation and so forth. Those. 

Now, I think that any program—I think 
there’s flexibility in there in a number of 
ways. If you’ll remember, we discussed last 
year that I am willing to look at the tax 


structure for those places where, maybe, 
there are people getting unintended and 
undeserved tax breaks who should be—in 
other words, I hate to use the term that was 
given birth last year and then everyone 
thought it was a euphemism for tax in¬ 
creases, but, no, when I said, “revenue en¬ 
hancements,” well, we were talk ing about 
this thing. You know, to—I just read as late 
as today that it is estimated that $95 billion 
is lost in tax revenues every year. Well, 
that’s as much as they’re talking about for 
the whole deficit. But that type of thing 
Suggestions in that. 

If they’re—someone will come in and if 
they want to discuss differences with regard 
to where government spending should be 
cut, but certainly coming back to the sam g 
goal, of reducing government, my feet 
aren’t in concrete on those things. But so 
far nothing has been forthcoming except 
some voices raised saying to me, “Well, we 
don’t like what you’ve submitted. Submit 
something else.” Well, I negotiated too long 
for a union to believe that that’s the way 
you do it. They suggest something and then 
you start toward each other. 

Q. We understand your administration’s 
discussing bringing forward the 10-percent 
tax cut and making it retroactive to Jan. 1 
this year. Would you be in favor of that? 

The President. If it could be done practi¬ 
cally. But we really looked at that because, 
yes, we were interested in that. We were 
interested, because I think if we’d gotten 
the whole package last year, if they had 
given us the tax cut beginning in January of 
1981, 10 percent and not the 5 percent, I 
think very likely we could have avoided this 
recession. And so, I would think about that. 

But from Treasury, as we looked into it, 
the whole mechanical problem of it and the 
actual gain over and above the problems 
that it created just didn’t make it look 
worthwhile. 

Q. So, it’s not likely to run. 

The President. It’s not likely to be done. 

Q. No. 

The Middle East 

Could we turn to international—this is an 
international question; also, as you recog¬ 
nize, a New York question. How could you 
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assure the Jews of the city, this city, who 
came out very strongly for you in the elec¬ 
tion, how could you assure the—that you 
haven’t abandoned them and Israel? You 
know, many of the Jews in this city feel 
very hurt. And now maybe the lines are 
crossed, but that’s the way we hear it. 

The President I think they are, and we’ve 
tried to meet with leaders of various groups 
and organizations in the Jewish community 
to explain—particularly last year over the 
AWACS deal—what it was that we were 
trying to do. And I can assure you—in fact, 
it will be in my remarks tonight—that we 
remain, without qualification, pledged to 
the security and the support of Israel. 

Q. Then you do feel the lines have been 
somewhere crossed? 

The President Yes. Let me take the 
AWACS issue to begin with. 

Here is Israel, virtually one of the small¬ 
est of the nations, outnumbered a hundred 
to one, basically by countries that—other 
than Egypt—have still—well, until Saudi 
Arabia softened its position—declaring that 
Israel does not have a right to exist as a 
nation. So, Israel retains a military capacity 
that is backbreaking for them. 

The answer to Israel’s security is long¬ 
time peace. The United States is dedi¬ 
cated—and was before I ever got here, as 
witness Camp David—to helping in this 
process. I think that one of the only ways 
we can bring this about is if we can per¬ 
suade, particularly the more moderate Arab 
nations, to see this situation as Egypt did— 
and Egypt was the one that was at war— 
and to bring them into where we can sit 
down and they can recognize that we 
intend to be fair as an outsider in here 
trying to help. 

So, what we have been—this is one of the 
reasons we have been trying to develop this 
relationship and let them know that we 
want peace for everybody there. 

Q. Is the thought, Mr. President, that pre¬ 
vious to that, that the American Govern¬ 
ment was so, to coin a phrase, “pathologi¬ 
cally tied into Israel,” that even the moder¬ 
ate Arab countries felt they were so threat¬ 
ened, not so much by Israel but by the so- 
called almighty American arm and got 
scared into something and doing something 
that they would not have normally done. 


And then by—what you’re saying is by bal¬ 
ancing it, we both have a right hand and a 
left hand. 

The President Well, no, I don’t think they 
were. I think that you’ll find among those 
same moderate nations that they have 
much more of a concern of the threat of 
the Soviet Union in the Middle East. And 
Egypt certainly did not. Sadat did not 
change because of any pressure from us. 
You know, he had inherited the alliance 
with the Soviet Union. And he finally had it 
up to here with them, and he kicked them 
out, and then made that great overture that 
led to where we are today. 

But, no, I believe it is a case of—and 
Prime Minister Begin, when he visited 
Washington, I told him this and what we 
were going to do, and I told him that we 
were allies and that in my view it was a 
two-way street, that we derived benefit as 
well as they did from the relationship, and 
that we were completely dedicated to the 
preservation of the state of Israel. And this 
was the only, the supposed arm-twisting 
and everything that took place in the 

AWACS thing. This was all that I said- 

Q. Arm-twisting. [Laughter] 

The President -but this was all that I 

said to the Senators. I told them that I be¬ 
lieve that this was the most useful step in 
the pursuit of peace. And many of them— 
they were—and I must say, the Senators 
that I talked to were most sincere in their 
views, even those that—their concern was 
the security of Israel. And I got their votes 
when I was able to persuade them that it 
was equally my concern. 

I remember one day one of them, he 
stood up after we’d talked, and he said, 
“Well,” he said, “I’m going out of here and 
do some praying.” And I said, “Well, if you 
get a busy signal, it’s me in there ahead of 
you.” [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, you also sent those Sen¬ 
ators, I think I recall correctly, and to the 
Congress, a letter in which you pledged 
that the planes would not be—the deal 
wouldn’t go through unless certain condi¬ 
tions were fulfilled, one of which was that 
the United States would share in the intelli¬ 
gence gathered and have a say in the 
supply of that to any third party. 
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The President You mean of the informa¬ 
tion from the Saudis, from the AWAGS. Yes. 

Q. That’s right. 

The President Yes. 

Q. And I presume, of course, that that is 
still the case and that either it’s been 
achieved or is in the process of being 
achieved. 

The President That had been worked out, 
yes. 

Q . And positively. That is, you’ll be able 

to fulfill it. 

Central America 

Q. Can we talk about the backyard of 

America? 

The President The background of- 

Q . The backyard. 

Q. Central America. 

The President Oh, 

<?. Do you think, in fact, that democracy 
can be saved in El Salvador, and what can, 
should, or would we do if all hell breaks 
loose out there? 

The President Well, I think it can be. Did 

any of you see Duarte on “Face the 
Nation?” 

Q. Yes. 

The President. I thought he was very ef¬ 
fective. And his explanation, I have to say, I 
second what he was saying, because this is 
the concept that we have. And all the evi¬ 
dence that we have substantiates this, that 
here is the middle road. 

And he does have an extreme right down 
there. And he also has those guerrillas to 
the left. And we know of the efforts that he 
made to persuade the left groups, the guer¬ 
rillas, and amnesty promised them and all, 
if they’d join in this election. And they re¬ 
vealed, really, how true to the left they are, 
in that they wanted to be a part of govern¬ 
ment by negotiation without an election. 
And his was the group- 

<?• Back to your old union stands, right? 

Q. But it’s very difficult, quite obvious¬ 
ly—as it was in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia— 
it’s very difficult to, obviously, separate El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and so on and so forth. 
And it comes to the obvious question: Cuba, 
we perceive, has fomented problems in 
Nicaragua. Nicaragua is feeding, we per¬ 
ceive, arms to El Salvadoran rebels. 

The President Yes. 


Q. It’s very difficult to draw a borderline 
on a map. How do we look at Central 
America front on and say, well, you’re an El 
Salvadoran, you’re a Cuban, you’re a Nica¬ 
raguan? Quite obviously, they’re so incredi¬ 
bly intermingled. 

The President Well, you have some de¬ 
mocracies there. You have Honduras; you 
have Costa Rica, who, well—Costa Rica was 
the showcase of democracy. But now, Nica¬ 
ragua was a perfect example of where there 
was a coalition for the revolution, and 
against, in that case, you might say, the ex¬ 
treme right. But the coalition, the moder¬ 
ates and the leftists and so forth, got togeth¬ 
er. But once the victory was achieved, 
pretty soon the moderates were no longer 
part of the government. And it all was com¬ 
pletely left. 

And if you will remember, at the inaugu¬ 
ration, Castro was there, a representative of 
the Soviet Union. And Castro proclaimed— 
and no one put him down for it—pro¬ 
claimed that here on the mainland of 

America was the first Communist- 

Q. But, Mr. President- 

The President. -state. 

Q, —. do we sit down, do we take a back 

seat to Afghanistan? Do we see Afghanistan 
roll—the Russians rolling over Afghanistan? 
Do we see the Cubans rolling through 
Angola, the Cubans rolling through Nicara¬ 
gua, the Cubans feeding El Salvador? Now, 
no one wants to get in another Vietnam, of 

course- 

The President. No. 

Q. -but, indeed, what is the end 

result? What do we do? 

The President Well, in all of those things, 
we are embarked on certain courses. For 
example, with regard to Angola. When we 
took office, the whole negotiations for Na¬ 
mibia were on dead center and stopped. 
You know, there is what’s called a contact 
group, and there are the frontline African 
States and so forth concerned with this and 
South Africa. Now, we have gotten those 
negotiations back underway, and we are 

most hopeful that we can persuade- 

Q. So, can we promise the Poles some¬ 
thing? Can we promise the Nicaraguans 
something? Can we promise the—can we 
promise them anything? 
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The President We showed- 

Q. We can’t send Americans. 

The President We showed our intention 
to Nicaragua at the very beginning when 
we renewed a grant to them. And the grant 
was on—this was before they were quite as 
openly left—before they’d gotten rid of 
some of their moderates. And we withdrew 
the balance of the grant when we found 
they’d lied, because they—at the time of 
the grant, they promised us that they would 
not in any way intervene in Salvador. 

Q. Shouldn’t we punish them some way? 
Shouldn’t we punish them some way, some¬ 
how? 

The President Well, we took the money 
away from them. But right now, you know, 
there is the possibility they themselves have 
expressed the willingness to talk. Mexico 
has suggested itself to intervene. 

In all these places, I know it’s quite a 
checker game, but it doesn’t mean that 
we’re interested in one and neglecting an¬ 
other. Right now, I think with this election 
coming up, Salvador—and we didn’t start 
that, it was there—has been the key. And 
yet our aid economically is several times 
greater than anything we’re doing with 
regard to military supplies to help them. 

And, no, we’re not—we don’t have any 
plans to send any combat forces anyplace. 
Q. No plans? 

The President No. 

The Nation's Economy 
Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Mr. 
President, one thing you might want to 
clarify. Back on the economy, when you 
mentioned the inflation rate, when you said 
3 percent, you said “annualized.” Three 
percent was the monthly rate. 

The President Yes—well, nor I said- 

Q. Four and a half. 

The President -that February, if you 

annualized the February rate- 

Mr. Speakes. I see. 

The President -because it would an¬ 
nualize out to only 3 percent over the- 

Q. We need this guy as a reporter on the 
New York Post. [Laughter] 

Q. And there are some figures out today 
which are suggesting it’s nearer 1 percent. 

Q. May I ask permission to ask one small 
question? 


Mr. Speakes. Sure. Let’s go ahead with 
one more quick one and then scoot out. 

U.S.-Soviet Relations 

Q. But it’s something which causes me a 
lot of anxiety. I try to write about it. We 
have this vast Soviet rearmament, and it’s 
got to the point where the United States 
has to do its own bit of catching up to ra¬ 
tionalize the situation and bring some bal¬ 
ance into confronting situations. And we 
also have the capital of the world, the West¬ 
ern capital. Do you give some thought from 
time to time or is there any current ap¬ 
proach to thinking in terms of the use of 
our main weapon in that area, of capital, of 
the capital which the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet bloc obviously wish to borrow with 
which (a) to buy food, and (b) of course, to 
buy high Western technology with which to 
make even a bigger quantitative leap in 
their rearmament program? 

The President Well, I think the economic 
signs are there now of what has happened 
to the Soviet Union from this big buildup. 
They are in deep trouble, and so are their 
satellites. And this is why we’ve had Jim 
Buckley 2 and his group over there- 

Q. Yes, I was wondering about the suc¬ 
cess of that mission. 

The President Now, I’ll be meeting with 
him when I get back. He just got back this 
weekend, and so I haven t had a report. 
This is what he’s talking to the allies about, 
is the curtailing of credit to the Soviet 
Union, because I think they’ve run out of 
hard cash and they economically are very 
vulnerable right at the moment. 

They’ve deprived their people; they’ve 
lowered their standard of living just to 
continue with this massive buildup. And I 
must say they’ve been tremendously suc¬ 
cessful with it. They’re—not only quantita¬ 
tively but qualitatively—militarily they have 
been an industrial giant. And this is one of 
the reasons why we can’t retreat on what 
we’re doing, because I believe we ve come 
to the point that we must go at the matter 
of realistically reducing, if not totally elimi- 


2 Under Secretary of State for Security As¬ 
sistance, Science and Technology 
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nating, the nuclear weapon, the threat to 
the world. 

And I think to do that we have to sit 
across the table from them with the 
strength that we haven't had for the last 
decade in which they’ve got a stake in 
maybe doing something of this kind, and 
particularly now in their economic situa¬ 
tion. But before this we were unilaterally 
disarming. They didn’t have to give in and 
make any deal about disarming. And I think 
what we’re doing in Geneva reveals some¬ 
thing about their lack of sincerity now in 
this whole matter, because we don’t have 
anything there and they have 300, and 
we’re saying we won’t put anything there if 
you’ll take your 300 away. And they so far 


haven’t been willing to meet. 

But I think that’s a pretty good indication 
of how important it is that you sit on the 
other side of the table with some chips of 
your own that you can throw in the pot. 

Note: The interview began at 3:28 p.m. in 
the Empire Suite at the New York Hilton 
Hotel Participating were Roger Wood, New 
York Post executive editor, Bruce Rothwell, 
editorial page editor, Steve Dunlavy, metro¬ 
politan editor, Niles Lathem, Washington 
bureau chief, George Arzt, city hall bureau 
chief, and Joey Adams, columnist 

The transcript of the interview was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 24. 


Executive Order 12353—Charitable Fund-Raising 
March 23, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to support 
and facilitate fund-raising on behalf of 
voluntary agencies through on-the-job solici¬ 
tations of Federal employees and members 
of the uniformed services, and to ensure 
that the recipient agencies are responsible 
in the uses of the monies so raised, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section L The Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management shall make arrange¬ 
ments for such national voluntary health 
and welfare agencies and such other nation¬ 
al voluntary agencies as may be appropriate 
to solicit contributions from Federal em¬ 
ployees and members of the uniformed 
services at their places of employment or 
duty. These arrangements shall take the 
form of an annual Combined Federal Cam¬ 
paign in which eligible voluntary agencies 
are authorized to take part. 

Sec. 2. The Director shall establish criteria 
for determining the eligibility of voluntary 
agencies that may participate in each of the 
annual Combined Federal Campaigns. 

Sec. 3. In making arrangements for the 
Combined Federal Campaign, the Director 
is authorized, in his discretion, to consult 


with the Departments and agencies con¬ 
cerned, representatives of the employees 
and members to be solicited, and, to the 
extent practicable, representatives of 
voluntary agencies seeking to participate in 
a Combined Federal Campaign. 

Sec. 4. The arrangements made by the 
Director shall (a) ensure that all contribu¬ 
tions are voluntary, that there is no coer¬ 
cion, and that individuals have the option of 
disclosing their contribution or keeping it 
confidential, (b) designate the specific 
period during which the annual solicitation 
may be conducted, and (c) permit only one 
annual solicitation except in cases of emer¬ 
gency or disaster appeals for which specific 
provision shall be made by the Director. 

Sec. 5. Subject to such rules and regula¬ 
tions as he shall prescribe, the Director may 
authorize a local principal combined fund 
organization to manage a local Combined 
Federal Campaign. Such authorization shall, 
if made, ensure at a minimum that the local 
principal combined fund organization oper¬ 
ates subject to the direction and control of 
the Director and such local Federal coordi¬ 
nating entities as he may establish; manages 
the local campaign fairly and equitably; 
consults with and considers advice from in- 
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terested parties and organizations; and pub¬ 
lishes reports of its management of the local 
campaign. 

Sec. 6. The forms for the solicitation of 
funds shall clearly specify the eligible agen¬ 
cies and provide a direct means to desig¬ 
nate funds to such agencies. Where alloca¬ 
tion of undesignated funds by the local 
principal combined fund organization is au¬ 
thorized by the Director, prominent notice 
of the authorization for such allocation shall 
be provided on the solicitation forms. 

Sec. 7. This Order shall not apply to solici¬ 
tations conducted by organizations com¬ 
posed of civilian employees or members of 
the uniformed services among their own 
members for organizational support or for 
the benefit of welfare funds for their mem¬ 
bers. Such solicitations shall be conducted 
under policies and procedures approved by 
the head of the Department or agency con¬ 


cerned. 

Sec. 8. The Director shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
implement this Order. 

Sec. 9. Executive Order No. 10927, as 
amended, is revoked. Notwithstanding that 
revocation, directives issued under that 
Order shall continue in effect until revoked 
or modified under the provisions of this 
Order. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 23, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter ; 11:26 a.m., March 24, 1982 ] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 24. 


Remarks at a Meeting With Chief Executive Officers of National 
Organizations To Discuss Private Sector Initiatives 
March 24, 1982 


Really, I should be applauding you. I 
think your presence here disproves an old 
Army myth: never volunteer. 

Well, we’re delighted you could all come. 
And I won’t use that cliche from so many 
mystery movies—you all know or are won¬ 
dering why I asked you here. You all know. 

I just hope that Bill Verity and John Filer 
are right—that your being here means that 
you’re ready to make a commitment to this 
project. It’s not only close to my heart, it’s 
important to the future of our country. We 
want to rebuild America, not from the gov¬ 
ernment down, but from the people up, all 
of us together as partners, community by 
community, and I’m asking you today to 
help us make it work. 

Our system of economic freedom has pro¬ 
vided more opportunity, more mobility, 
more abundance, and distributed it all more 
widely among our people than any time or 
anywhere else on Earth. Personal initiative, 
ingenuity, industry, and reward helped 
make America the envy of the world. I say 


“helped,” because always there was that 
extra dimension of faith, friendship, and 
brotherhood that made us good neighbors, 
good people, and made America a great 
country. 

[At this point, the President was interrupted 
by a 2-way radio carried by someone in the 
press section.] 

What’d you say? [Laughter] The press 
conference is Monday. [Laughter] 

But recently, I must say—I flew to flood- 
stricken Fort Wayne, Indiana. And as I said 
last night in New York, I discovered that we 
still have that spirit we’ve always had. I saw 
again how Americans can rally together in 
times of trouble. Certainly it was a terrible 
tragedy for many people, but at the same 
time you had to be inspired by what you 
saw. My first sight was walking up to a 
dike—the water was right at the level of 
the top of the dike and standing on that 
dike, hundreds of young people who had 
volunteered, standing there in a line and 
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passing those heavy sandbags to keep that 
dike line up above the flood crest. One of 
them gave me his boots, and so I took my 
place in the line for a little while. A young 
lady told me she’d been there for 3 days. 
They were all volunteers, girls and boys 
from all backgrounds, all the mix that you 
would find anytime, anyplace in America, 
of the kind of people that make up an 
American group. And looking at their 
happy and enthusiastic faces while they 
were doing this—and I heard they’d been 
there since early morning and it was 
coming on evening, then, and there was no 
griping about what was going on—I just 
looked at them, and I thought I was looking 
at the face of the future in America. And I 
can tell you, the future looked mighty good. 

We’ve always done well when we’ve had 
the courage to believe in ourselves and in 
our capacity to perform great deeds. We 
got in trouble when we started looking to 
government for too many answers, when 
we listened to those who insisted that 
making a government bigger would make 
America better. Well, forgive me, but I 
happen to believe that the best view of big 
government is in the rearview mirror as 
you’re driving away from it. [Laughter] 

I know they were well-intentioned with 
all the social experiments, but too often 
their cure only led to despair and depend¬ 
ency for the very people that needed genu¬ 
ine opportunity. The era of rising savings, 
investment, productivity growth, and tech¬ 
nological supremacy that we once knew 
somehow seemed to slip further from our 
grasp. Did we forget that government is the 
people’s business, and every man, woman, 
and child becomes a shareholder with the 
first penny of tax paid? Did we forget that 
government must not supersede the will of 
the people or the responsibilities of the 
people in their communities? Did we forget 
that the function of government is not to 
confer happiness on us, but just to get out 
of the way and give us the opportunity to 
work out happiness for ourselves? 

Now, these are not Republican or Demo¬ 
cratic principles,* they’re American princi¬ 
ples. Thirty years ago, John F. Kennedy 
said, “Only by doing the work ourselves can 
we hope in the long run to maintain the 
authority of the people over the state. 


Every time that we try to lift a problem 
from our own shoulders and shift that prob¬ 
lem to the hands of government, we are 
sacrificing the liberties of the people.” Well, 
he was right. We must reaffirm our faith in 
the people and put America’s future back 
in their hands. Now, this doesn’t mean, 
however, that we abandon our responsibil¬ 
ities to those in need. 

For 1983, we have proposed that 28 per¬ 
cent of all Federal spending go to the elder¬ 
ly, an average of $7,850 per individual in 
payments and services; that the Federal 
Government subsidize approximately 95. 
million meals per day. In percent, that’s 14 
percent of all the meals that are served in 
the United States. Almost 7 million post¬ 
secondary awards or loans will be available 
to students or their parents through Federal 
student assistance programs. Through in¬ 
creased funding for Medicaid and Medicare, 
the Federal Government will provide medi¬ 
cal care for some 47 million aged, disabled, 
and needy Americans, about 20 percent of 
our total population and 99 percent of those 
who are over 65. 

Approximately $2.8 billion will be spent 
on training and employment programs, pro¬ 
viding skills for almost 1 million low- 
income, disadvantaged people, 90 percent 
of whom will be below the age of 25 or 
recipients of Federal aid to families. Spend¬ 
ing on essential services will not go down, 
as some would have us believe, it’ll go up. 

But you know as leaders of your major 
national organizations that too much taxing, 
spending, and control from Washington 
leads to bigger and bigger problems. Only 
when the human spirit is allowed to invent 
and create, only when individuals are given 
a personal stake in deciding their destiny 
and benefiting from their own risks, only 
then can societies remain dynamic, prosper¬ 
ous, progressive, and free. 

So we’re restoring incentives for personal 
enterprise. We’re encouraging self-reliance 
again. And as a complementary action, 
we’ve launched a nationwide effort to en¬ 
courage citizens to join with us, find where 
need exists, and then to organize volunteer 
groups to meet those needs. 

Bill Verity, Chairman of our private 
sector initiatives task force, is spending 
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about 23 hours every day. He’s recently re¬ 
tired, so he’s taking it easy. [Laughter] He’s 
doing this, trying to build partnerships be¬ 
tween the public and private sectors in 
every community of America. 

Already, 20 Governors have expressed an 
interest in forming statewide task forces 
and several have started putting in place 
their own statewide groups. Eighty to 
ninety community partnerships are already 
in existence in one form or another. And 
now, many new groups are being formed, 
thanks to the efforts of his task force. 

This is a good beginning. But today, with 
you, we want to kick off a much greater 
effort. What we need now are your organi¬ 
zations, which do such a fine job represent¬ 
ing individual groups at the grassroots, to 
step in and help us. The corporations, 
unions, churches, family farms, and mom- 
and-pop stores all across the country look to 
you for leadership. 

We’re not asking you to take over the 
social welfare system. What we’re asking is 
that you give generously of your time, your 
know-how, and your imagination. And then 
we’d like to publicize your own good works, 
so that together, we can strengthen this 
system which is such a mighty engine for 
human progress. 

I hope that we can count on your making 
private sector initiatives a top priority for 
the balance of this administration. Some of 
you are already taking the initiative. Let 
me just cite a few examples of what’s being 
done to point out the enormous potential 
for good, nationwide. 

John Filer, the PSI task force liaison with 
national organizations, is chairman of the 
board of the National Alliance of Business. 
NAB is coordinating a major campaign to 
find jobs for youth this summer, targeting 
100 cities across the country. They’ll be 
looking to you for support. And I should 
warn you, this won’t be the last time you 
hear from me about this project. 

Bill Verity has done some great things in 
his hometown, Middletown, Ohio. The com¬ 
munity partnership they established took 
inventory of all Federal funds coming into 
the city. The U.S. Chamber then shared this 
example with their members, and now 36 
local chambers have formed their own part¬ 
nerships. 


I’m also told 150 communities have been 
targeted by the U.S. Chamber for special 
attention, to encourage them to establish 
public-private partnerships. 

Sandy Trowbridge, president of the NAM, 
has requested his members to offer special 
help to job-training agencies, city halls, col¬ 
leges, school systems, and neighborhood 
groups, to provide worthy social services. 
Sandy has stressed that there’s a clear-cut 
relationship between stable, productive 
communities and the ability of companies 
to attract and retain skilled employees. And 
he’s even gone ahead and printed up this 
brochure, which is kind of a checklist to 
help firms assess their community’s needs 
and then decide how to help. 

One of the greatest roadblocks to job¬ 
training and personal advancement is inad¬ 
equate education. This problem is especially 
troubling in the black community, where 
too many of our black children are not ac¬ 
quiring the skills they will need. Led by Dr. 
Nathan Wright and Mrs. Leon Sullivan, 
black Americans are planning to mobilize 
over 60 major organizations and 500,000 
black community volunteers to attack this 
problem at its root. The drive will be called 
the National Assault on Illiteracy program, 
and you can be sure that we’ll be looking to 
help them any way we can. 

Americans are ready to act, and they’ll 
respond when asked. Those youngsters I 
told you about in Fort Wayne—within 24 
hours after they were up there on the dikes 
and doing that, the volunteers started, and 
they ended up with 30,000 volunteers who 
laid a million sandbags. And even with the 
oncoming rain, additional rain, the dikes 
held, and Fort Wayne people are now going 
back to their own homes; the waters have 
gone down. 

I think it’s significant that despite these 
difficult times when you would expect the 
average charity drive to fall short of its goal, 
that the United Way set a new record in 
last year’s campaign. The dollar value of 
total time volunteered by Americans is now 
estimated at $64 36 billion. One recent poll 
showed that 44 percent of adults who got 
involved in volunteer work in the last year 
did it because someone asked them. Isn’t 
that really what it’s all about?—that each of 
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us does have an obligation, a personal re¬ 
sponsibility to give something back to this 
country which has given us so much? We 
can’t all be the best, but we can each give 
our best, and America deserves no less. 

Each of you here today is an acknowl¬ 
edged leader, a mover, and shaker. Well, let 
us start asking ourselves in 1982, “What did 
I do today that will help a fellow American 
in need?” And if the answer is nothing, the 
next question should be, “Well, what am I 
going to do about that tomorrow?” 

With your help, we have begun to make 
the changes in Washington that America 
needs. And it’s time to take this program 
and make it work at the grassroots. 

I think back to a statement Herb Brooks 
made that seems more and more meaning¬ 
ful everyday. You know that name; he’s 
coach of the New York Rangers. But as you 
probably remember, he coached those 
young Americans of our Olympic hockey 
team that made us so proud at Lake Placid 
when they defeated that great Russian 
team. Coach Brooks was in the locker room 
with his team before they took the ice. He 
wanted to fill his players with confidence to 
play the game of their lives, and he told 
them, “You’re born to be a player; you are 
meant to be here at this time. This is your 
moment.” And, as you know, when they left 
the ice, those kids were chanting, “U.S.A., 
U.S.A.” 

Well, this is your moment—our moment, 
I should say, yours and mine—our chance to 
correct the mistakes of the past, our chance 
to justify the brief time that we spent here. 
We’re not asking you for a miracle; we’re 
doing what needs to be done. So help us do 
what we know is right and help us to do 
what we know will work. 


Thank you for being here today for the 
cause that unites us. Maybe I’ve told some 
of you this story, or maybe someone else 
has told you. But I just have to tell you, I 
have a great admiration for people like you 
and what you are doing in this regard— 
people who can go out and solicit others, 
ask them for money. I’ve never been good 
at that. I always get self-conscious. That’s 
why I’m in government. Now we don’t ask 
for it; we just take it. [Laughter] 

But I have to tell you the little story 
about the gentleman who finally accepted 
the job of chairman of the charity commit¬ 
tee in his hometown, and he looked at all 
the records. And then he went to a gentle¬ 
man, and this was some time ago, back 
when $90 thousand a year was an awful lot 
of income, more than it is now. And he 
said, “Our records show that your income is 
above $90 thousand a year, and yet you’ve 
never contributed to the local charity.” And 
the old fellow said: “Do your records also 
show that my widowed children [mother] 
was left with four children and absolutely 
destitute?” He said, “Do they show that my 
older brother was disabled in the war, has 
been totally disabled ever since?” And kind 
of abashed, the chairman said, “Well, no, 
our records don’t show that.” And he said, 
“Well, I don’t do anything for them, why 
should I do something for you?” [Laughter] 
Now, forgive me, but I’m already late for 
my next appointment. And Bill Verity and 
John Filer will have some important busi¬ 
ness with you. So I leave it to them, and 
again, God bless you, and thank you very 
much for being here. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:51 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Appointment of Wyatt Durrette as a Member of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


March 24, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Wyatt Durrette to be a 
member of the Advisory Commission on In¬ 
tergovernmental Relations for a term of 2 


years. He would succeed Mary E. Wall. 

Mr. Durrette is currently a partner in the 
law firm of Maloney and Chess in Fairfax 
and Richmond. He was a member of the 
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Virginia House of Delegates in 1972-1978 
and served on the courts of justice, conser¬ 
vation and natural resources, and education 
committees. He taught at Northern Virginia 
Community College in 1969-1971, Golden 
Gate University in 1966-1967, the Universi¬ 
ty of Maryland in 1967-1978, and Virginia 
Military Institute in 1962-1964. 


He graduated from Virginia Military In¬ 
stitute (B.S., 1961), Johns Hopkins Universi¬ 
ty (M.S., 1966), and Washington and Lee 
University School of Law (LL.B., 1964). He 
is married, has six children, and resides in 
Vienna, Va. He was bom February 21, 
1938. 


Statement on the 25th Anniversary of the European Communities 
March 24, 1982 


This year, 1982, marks the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of the signing of the Treaties of Rome. 
These documents established the European 
Community, then the second largest trad¬ 
ing entity in the world and an emerging 
influence in international relations. 

In his State of the Union message in 1957, 
President Eisenhower welcomed the efforts 
of “our European friends to develop an in¬ 
tegrated community.” Every administration 
since then has supported that goal. We be¬ 
lieved then, and believe now, that a united 
Europe would achieve economic progress, 
would play a more effective role in world 
affairs, and would be better able to join the 
United States in preserving world peace 
and security. The European Community has 
more than redeemed our faith in its pur¬ 
poses. We should not underestimate the 
progress made in the past quarter century. 
From a gleam in the eyes of Jean Monnet 
and others, the Community has become an 
irreversible and dynamic reality. 

Let me reaffirm clearly the support of 
this administration for European unity. We 
consider a strong and united Europe not a 
rival, but a partner. As we enter the second 
quarter century of relations between the 
European Community and the United 
States, we face economic and political chal¬ 
lenges as difficult as those which confronted 
our predecessors in 1957. However, the re¬ 
lationship between Western Europe and 
the United States has changed fundamental¬ 
ly. In those days the United States was the 


dominant partner, and Europe had a more 
dependent role. Now the economic weight 
of the two sides is more evenly balanced. 
The gross domestic product of the Europe¬ 
an Community is comparable to that of the 
United States. The United States looks to 
Europe today for cooperation in a spirit of 
full partnership commensurate with its eco¬ 
nomic and political importance. 

Both Europe and the United States recog¬ 
nize that partnership involves responsibil¬ 
ities. These responsibilities apply to the eco¬ 
nomic area in particular where we both 
have the responsibility to avoid actions 
which have an adverse impact on our trad¬ 
ing partners and to preserve our free trad¬ 
ing system. They also extend to our 
common security interests, where we have 
the responsibility to cooperate on support 
for like-minded countries seeking closer 
Western ties, and to resist the efforts of 
those who do not share our values to extend 
their power and influence. The European 
Community, as well as the United States, 
will provide responsible leadership in these 
areas in the years ahead. 

I have every confidence that in the 
coming quarter century, we will build an 
even more productive relationship between 
the European Community and the United 
States. As we commemorate the achieve¬ 
ments of men like Jean Monnet, we must 
follow his example and those of the other 
giants of that generation, looking ahead 
with vision, courage, and optimism. 
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Statement on the Senate Vote Sustaining a Veto of the Standby 
Petroleum Allocation Bill 
March 24, 1982 


I want to thank the Members of the 
Senate who have just voted to sustain my 
veto of the standby petroleum allocation 
act. 

I am especially grateful to Senators 
Baker, Stevens, Laxalt, Nickles, and Mat¬ 
tingly. They displayed an extraordinary 
degree of teamwork and personal leader¬ 
ship that made today’s victory possible. 

Today’s vote was an expression of confi¬ 
dence that our marketplace and the good 


sense of the American people provide our 
best lines of defense against any future in¬ 
terruptions of energy supplies. 

America has recently embarked upon a 
new path in energy—a path that is leading 
us toward greater production, expanded 
storage, and reduced reliance upon foreign 
energy sources. Those who voted to sustain 
this veto fully understood that greater 
energy independence is the best prepara¬ 
tion America can make for the future. 


Proclamation 4912—Loyalty Day, 1982 
March 24, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Among the blessings of this wonderful 
land are our free institutions. Americans are 
guaranteed freedom of speech, religion, and 
the press and the right to assemble and 
petition for the redress of grievances. Our 
citizens cherish their liberty and their right 
to be protected against the unwarranted in¬ 
trusion of government. Our freedoms have 
been hard-won and will be preserved. 

Other countries are not so fortunate. 
Time and time again, individuals, groups, 
and whole peoples have been subjected to 
tyrannies and deprivations. When thought¬ 
ful Americans witness the oppression, even 
terror, that is so prevalent in many other 
parts of the world, they cannot help but 
feel a deep and abiding appreciation for, 
and renewed loyalty to, our own Nation and 
its ideals. 

Americans prize their diversity but are 
united in a shared allegiance to our Nation’s 
tradition of justice and liberty for all. We 
have fought for these traditions in the past, 
and we will not permit their erosion in the 
future. 


It is altogether fitting that we set aside a 
day for reflection on our stake in democra¬ 
cy and in its highest purpose—the advance¬ 
ment of the freedom and dignity of man¬ 
kind. 

By joint resolution approved July 18, 
1958 (72 Stat, 369, 36 U.S.C. 162), Congress 
has designated May 1 of every year as Loy¬ 
alty Day in order to encourage all Ameri¬ 
cans to reflect upon our national institu¬ 
tions, our heritage of freedom, and what it 
means to be an American. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, call 
upon all Americans and patriotic, civic, and 
educational organizations to observe Satur¬ 
day, May 1, 1982, as Loyalty Day, with ap¬ 
propriate ceremonies. 

I call upon all Government officials to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings and grounds on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 24th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
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Mr. President, Italy and the United States 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the defense of 
democratic government and human free¬ 
dom. In these perilous times, both our peo¬ 
ples may find comfort in the partnership 
that has developed between our nations. 
The great Roman orator Cicero once said, 
“Friendship makes prosperity more brilliant 
and lightens adversity by dividing and shar¬ 
ing it.” Well, whether it be good times or 
bad, our two peoples have demonstrated 
beyond any doubt that Italy and the United 
States are and will be friends. 

This bond is not solely due to the mag¬ 
nificent contributions Americans of Italian 
descent have made in this land. Certainly 
all Americans are aware of these contribu¬ 
tions in the arts, in business and industry, 
and in government. They are monuments 
of which we are rightfully proud. Our 
brotherhood is one of soul as well as blood. 
If there had never been a migration from 
your country, we would still be kindred 
spirits because of our common ideals. 

Today these ideals are threatened, but it 
is heartening to see how they draw us 
closer together. Your unwavering support of 
the Western alliance, your willingness to do 
your part and more for the protection of 
freedom are much appreciated by the 
people of the United States. 

It is said that actions speak louder than 
words. Well, if that be true, certainly all the 
world has heard your message. Your coun¬ 
try was one of the first major powers to 
step forward to participate in the Sinai 
peacekeeping force. Just as vital to peace 
was your willingness to provide the Alliance 
the means of maintaining a credible nuclear 
deterrent as a counterbalance to a massive 
Soviet buildup. And you were quick to sup¬ 
port the oppressed peoples of Afghanistan 
and Poland. 

These commitments to peace and free¬ 
dom demonstrate that Italy is no passive 
ally or fair-weather friend but instead is an 
indispensable partner. One would expect 
nothing less from a people that produced 
men like Giuseppe Garibaldi, in whose 
heart burned a flame that united all of 
Italy. 

In recent years, the Italian people have 
fought a grim battle against a foe every bit 
as threatening to freedom and independ¬ 


ence as foreign tanks or nuclear missiles. A 
gang of brutal and inhuman thugs, aided 
and abetted by foreign powers, sought to 
destroy Italy’s democracy by acts of sheer 
terror. You, Mr. President, know better 
than most the consequences of submitting 
to such gangs and what this could mean. 
The fight against these terrorists has been 
costly. Aldo Moro and many others, men 
and women who had much to contribute, 
who still had much to live for, were cut 
down. 

It takes a special kind of strength to face 
such an adversary while maintaining demo¬ 
cratic institutions. All those who love liberty 
have prayed for your success. Today I con¬ 
gratulate you and the Italian people for 
your fortitude. It appears that you are on 
your way to victory over these cowardly 
criminals. 

I extend to you now, on behalf of all 
Americans, our thanks for everything that 
was done to free General James Dozier, 
This triumph over evil has inspired good 
and decent people everywhere, 

Mr. President, the world is entering a 
new era of human history. The time com¬ 
monly known as the postwar period has 
come to a close. Human freedom faces tre¬ 
mendous challenges. Its future rests upon 
the shoulders of the citizens of a small 
number of democratic nations. This heavy 
weight must be carried, or it will be lost for 
generations, as Rome with all her glory was 
destroyed by the barbarians and then en¬ 
gulfed by the Dark Ages. The preservation 
of freedom is not a task for the weak. We 
have confidence that the Italian people, 
rich in heritage and strong in character, like 
the people of the United States, will meet 
the historic responsibility before us. 

Today, Mr. President, marks the 25th an¬ 
niversary of the Treaty of Rome, which cre¬ 
ated the Common Market, an agreement 
that has demonstrated even to the most 
skeptical that free and independent nations 
can successfully and effectively work to¬ 
gether for mutual benefit. Today, let us, the 
representatives of two powerful forces, de¬ 
cency and freedom, agree that we will face 
the challenges of the future together and 
that in times of prosperity and adversity our 
friendship will stand. 
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Mr. President, I look forward to visiting 
your country in June, and I welcome you 
now to the United States. May the ties be¬ 
tween us be always as strong as they are 
today. 

President Pertini [In English}. Thank you 
very much. 

[In Italian] Mr. President, the warmth of 
the welcome you have extended to me on 
behalf of the United States and my great 
pleasure in listening to your words at the 
start of this my first visit to this great coun¬ 
try are the fruit of a very deep-rooted 
friendship and understanding between our 
peoples, for it was to the American Revolu¬ 
tion, its inherent principles, and also to the 
declaration of rights that the Italian looked 
as they brought about the unity of Italy in 
the Risorgimento. And it was to Rome, to 
Italy, and to their history that often turned 
the thoughts of those Americans who in 
Philadelphia drafted the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Over more than two centuries, the con¬ 
tacts between our peoples have become ex¬ 
tremely close in all fields. A precious blood 
tie has grown up between us. You number 
among the people of the United States that 
group of Italians who have proved so indus¬ 
trious, vigorous, and loyal. And we Italians 
will never forget that American soldiers 
have twice lost their lives for the independ¬ 
ence and liberty of Italy and Europe during 
two world wars. This friendship between 
Italy and the United States does not, there¬ 
fore, follow the dictates of cool diplomatic 
calculation, but instead has its roots in the 
fertile ground of the history of our peoples. 

The conversations which myself and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Colombo, 


are to have with you, Mr. President, as well 
as with other officials of the government 
and Congress of the United States, these 
conversations will provide an important 
forum for the discussion of many aspects of 
the Italo-American relations and common 
intents as proposed within the framework 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 

Mr. President, the main reason for my 
presence here on American soil is, however, 
to bear witness to certain cherished ideals, 
aspirations, and values, for it was through 
these that the Pilgrim Fathers and those 
fleeing from political, religious, and racial 
persecution found in America the opportu¬ 
nity to live a peaceful, free, and civilized 
life. 

For these same ideals, we have fought 
together in Europe. And for these same 
ideals, we much continue to struggle with 
tenacity and optimism within the frame¬ 
work of international bodies and institu¬ 
tions. In this way, we reaffirm to the maxi¬ 
mum our common faith in free and freely 
governed peoples. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:13 a.m. 
on the South Lawn of the White House, 
where President Pertini was given a formal 
welcome with full military honors. Presi¬ 
dent Pertini s remarks were translated by 
an interpreter. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi¬ 
dents met privately in the Oval Office and 
were then joined by the Vice President ; Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Ital¬ 
ian Foreign Minister Emilio Colombo, and 
William P. Clark, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. The two Presi¬ 
dents then met, together with their delega¬ 
tions, in the Cabinet Room. 


Remarks of President Reagan and President Alessandro Pertini of 
Italy Following Their Meetings 
March 25, 1982 


President Reagan. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Fve just completed extremely useful talks 
with a man who embodies the essential 
qualities we have in mind when we men¬ 


tion such terms as “principle,” “staunch¬ 
ness,” “courage,” and most important, 
“friend.” I refer to the distinguished Presi¬ 
dent of the Italian Republic, Sandro Pertini. 
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President Pertini in a very real sense not 
only symbolizes but indeed helps forge the 
close ties which bind our two peoples and 
countries. 

In our talks this morning, I made a point 
of reiterating to President Pertini the deep 
admiration which Americans feel for the 
constructive and courageous role Italy is in¬ 
creasingly playing on the world stage. 

Our country, of course, has special rea¬ 
sons for appreciating that role. We applaud 
Italy’s consistently strong support for the 
Atlantic Alliance. We applaud her decision 
to participate actively in the search for a 
Middle East peace. We’re deeply moved by 
the tireless battle she is waging against the 
scourge of international terrorism—a battle 
so recently dramatized for us with the 
heartlifting liberation of General Dozier by 
Italian security forces. 

President Pertini’s long and sometimes 
lonely fight against the evils of totalitarian 
oppression give him exceptional credentials 
as a man of integrity and resolution. He was 
among the first to speak out publicly against 
Soviet actions in Poland. For this reason, I 
welcome the chance to share his insights on 
a number of critical international issues, in¬ 
cluding the Polish crisis, the continuing 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, and our 
joint determination to defeat international 
terrorism, the situation in Central America, 
and the status of the peace process in the 
Middle East. 

It’s a great honor to have President Per¬ 
tini with us, and I look forward to seeing 
him again when I visit his country in June. 

President Pertini [In Italian ]. I am very 
pleased with my meeting with President 
Reagan, which I looked forward to for a 
long time and which has fully met with my 
expectations. I was certain that we would 
immediately understand one another. Our 
talk was characterized by that cordiality 
and frankness which mark the relationship 
between our two countries. 

Even before leaving on this trip I had 
had the opportunity to emphasize to you 


members of the press how sincerely we Ital¬ 
ians share with the other Europeans, possi¬ 
bly to an even greater degree, the deep 
appreciation for the decisive help given us 
by the Americans during the last two world 
conflicts, to defend the independence and 
liberty of our continent, how deeply we feel 
the need to keep alive the common ideals 
of our Western civilization—a love of free¬ 
dom, of social justice, of peace, of human 
rights, and therefore the reciprocal under¬ 
standing between these two shores of the 
Atlantic. 

I have also recalled how there exists be¬ 
tween Italy and the United States still an¬ 
other deep bond—as sentimental as it is 
real—that of the presence in America of so 
many citizens of Italian origin. All these 
reasons for a strong and lasting understand¬ 
ing, based on common ideals, have been 
recalled by President Reagan and me in our 
meeting today, a meeting which, from the 
very beginning has engendered between us 
a spontaneous flow of friendship. 

We have also reviewed those political and 
economic issues most relevant to the cur¬ 
rent international climate, which will be 
discussed in depth by Secretary of State 
Haig and Foreign Minister Colombo. We 
will be able to continue our warm and fruit¬ 
ful exchange of ideas when President 
Reagan returns my visit in Rome next June. 

I’m looking forward to furthering my 
direct contact with the dynamic American 
way of life, here in Washington and in my 
successive visits to other great cities in the 
United States. I will be happy to meet first¬ 
hand the generous American people, for 
whom I have deep admiration and who 
have moved me with the warmth of their 
welcome. 

[In English ] Thank you very much. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 11:47 a.m. 
to reporters assembled on the South 
Grounds of the White House. President Per - 
tini’s remarks were translated by an inter¬ 
preter. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House and the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Reporting on the Cyprus Conflict 
March 25, 1982 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provision of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past 60 days toward reaching a negoti¬ 
ated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

In the course of continuing discussion of 
the United Nations “evaluation” of the in- 
tercommunal negotiations, the Greek Cyp¬ 
riot and Turkish Cypriot negotiators met on 
February 1, 8, 18, and 22 and March 3, 10, 
17 and 22. The negotiators are examining 
the ideas and concepts postulated by the 
“evaluation’’ seeking agreement on “points 
of coincidence” among the issues under dis¬ 
cussion between the communities. Meetings 
have been serious and businesslike focusing 
on detailed analysis of specific points. 

The United Nations deserves our high 
praise for its rare combination of patience 
and energy in working to resolve the 
Cyprus problem. United Nations Secretary 
General Perez de Cuellar has repeatedly 
expressed his interest in working to resolve 
the Cyprus issue. This commitment com¬ 
bined with his unique background on the 
Cyprus problem reinforces hopes for prog¬ 
ress. Likewise, the Special Representative of 
the Secretary General on Cyprus, Ambassa¬ 


dor Gobbi, is proceeding with remarkable 
diplomatic skill to promote an environment 
congenial to substantive negotiation. 

I wish to reemphasize the concern of my 
Administration over Cyprus and the com¬ 
mitment of the United States to assist the 
United Nations in its effort to foster a just, 
fair and lasting settlement to the Cyprus 
problem. Resolution of the Cyprus problem 
is a priority for the United States and, as. 
evidenced by the United Nations sponsor¬ 
ship of the intercommunal talks, an interna¬ 
tional priority as well. We believe that the 
intercommunal negotiations, as epitomized 
by the ongoing discussion of the United Na¬ 
tions “-evaluation,” provide the best course 
for resolving the Cyprus dilemma. Doubt¬ 
lessly, the negotiating path will be protract¬ 
ed with obstacles to be overcome. With pa¬ 
tience, energy and innovative effort, how¬ 
ever, mutually acceptable solutions to out¬ 
standing differences are possible. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O Neill , Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Charles H. Percy, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Toast at the State Dinner Honoring President Alessandro Pertini of 
Italy 

March 25, 1982 


President Pertini and distinguished 
guests: 

While looking over President Pertini’s 
schedule, I noted that, consistent with his 
interest in the arts, he’ll be attending the 
theater while in San Francisco. Now, Mr. 
President, if I could be so bold as to make a 
personal suggestion: In a few years when 
your term of office is coming to a close, you 


might consider making the theater a second 
career. [Laughter] For an energetic man 
like yourself, there are interesting opportu¬ 
nities. I know that it works one way, and it 
might work in reverse. [Laughter] 

But seriously, all of us wish you a wonder¬ 
ful tour on this, your first visit to our coun¬ 
try. We only regret that we’ve had to wait 
so long to be your host. 
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Tonight we honor a man who, had he 
never become President of his country, 
would still inspire awe from those who 
meet him. The overwhelming respect of his 
countrymen has resulted in his election by 
an unprecedented margin—832 out of 995 
votes cast in the electoral assembly. This 
tribute was due to the recognition by all 
Italians of his courage and integrity, and he 
hasn’t let his people down. 

President Pertini has been second to 
none in upholding those principles of politi¬ 
cal freedom which bind all who love liberty. 
Shortly after his election, he said, “If some¬ 
one offered me, who has always been a so¬ 
cialist, the most radical social reform at the 
expense of freedom, I would refuse, be¬ 
cause freedom must never be bartered 
away.” Such commitment to freedom found 
in decent people of both left and right 
offers us all hope for a better tomorrow. 

All of his life, President Pertini has tried 
to remain true to these ideals. As a young 
man, he fought the onslaught of fascism 
then threatening humanity. He was impris¬ 
oned for his opposition to Mussolini and 
later was sentenced to death by the Nazis. 
This kind of brutal experience turned many 
in those days away from democracy and 
toward totalitarianism. President Pertini 
never wavered from his democratic ideals. 

As it was for many nations, the last 
decade was a trying time for Italy. Italy 


faced a sinister challenge that shook its 
system to the roots. Like Fascists and Nazis, 
Red Terrorists sought to undermine faith in 
democracy by demoralizing the people. The 
Italian people needed a symbol of strength 
and a symbol of courage and they found 
that symbol in President Pertini. 

One of his first actions was to protest the 
trials of Soviet dissidents in Moscow. Few 
Western leaders have expressed such sin¬ 
cere moral outrage over Soviet oppression 
in Afghanistan and Poland. Perhaps tonight 
we should realize that the solidarity that 
unites all those devoted to freedom far tran¬ 
scends the limited differences between the 
democratic right and the democratic left. 

President Pertini, were in a unique posi¬ 
tion to prove to the world that freedom 
works, that people with different domestic 
policies can work together if liberty is 
threatened. 

Pve enjoyed the meetings today, and I 
thank you for honoring us with this visit. 
Now, may I ask all of you to join me in a 
toast to President Pertini and to the Italian 
people. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at approxi¬ 
mately 9:39 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House . President Pertini re¬ 
sponded in Italian. His toast was not in¬ 
cluded in the transcript released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary . 


Proclamation 4915—National Defense Transportation Day and 
National Transportation Week, 1982 
March 25 , 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Transportation is essential to the develop¬ 
ment, defense, and enjoyment of our coun¬ 
try. Pacing the evolution of our nation, 
transportation keeps America moving, pro¬ 
ducing, and growing. 

Our earliest settlements flourished on the 
banks of our river systems—our first ave¬ 
nues of transportation that serve us still. 


Following trails blazed by the pioneers trav¬ 
eling west, the Interstate Highways remind 
us of the great strides we have taken in 
transportation. 

Completion of the transcontinental rail¬ 
road in 1869 ushered in a new era of trans¬ 
portation. Steel tracks stretched across the 
country to open the west, link our seacoasts 
and strengthen American commerce. 

From its humble beginnings at Kitt) 
Hawk, the U.S. aviation industry has growr 
to include a vast network of airports anc 
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commercial and private aircraft that fly mil¬ 
lions of people and an ever-increasing 
amount of cargo. 

As our cities grew, transit systems devel¬ 
oped to provide people with affordable and 
convenient transportation. This century 
brought the automobile, truck, intercity 
bus, and an expanded road system that in¬ 
cludes thousands of miles of Interstate 
Highways. 

The American maritime industry con¬ 
nects the inland and coastal ports of the 
United States with port cities around the 
globe and transports U.S. agricultural, 
mining, and industrial products to foreign 
shores. 

Each of these elements of our transporta¬ 
tion system also contributes to a vital con¬ 
cern—our national defense. The great ca¬ 
pacity of our system to move supplies and 
to transport men and equipment in times of 
emergency is a cornerstone of our defense. 
It allows our nation to respond rapidly and 
in force to threats to our security anywhere 
in the world. 

To recognize the critical importance of 
our transportation system and to honor the 
millions of Americans who build, operate, 
maintain, and safeguard this vital network, 


we designate one week each year as Nation¬ 
al Transportation Week. 

By joint resolution, the Congress on May 
16, 1957, requested the President to pro¬ 
claim the third Friday in each May as Na¬ 
tional Defense Transportation Day, and by 
joint resolution of May 14, 1962, requested 
the President to designate the week in 
which that Friday falls as National Trans¬ 
portation Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Friday, May 21, 1982, as 
National Defense Transportation Day, and 
the week beginning May 16, 1982, as Na¬ 
tional Transportation Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:34 a.m., March 26, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 26. 


Remarks at a White House Luncheon for Black Clergymen 
March 26, 1982 


The President. I’m going to keep you 
from eating for a few minutes just here, 
before we serve. Fve been an after-lunch 
and after-dinner speaker so many times that 
I thought for a change I might be a before¬ 
lunch speaker. 

But, good afternoon and welcome to the 
White House. It’s a great pleasure, and I’m 
happy to have this opportunity to speak to¬ 
gether with you. In Mark, chapter three, 
there’s a verse that’s associated with Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln—that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. Divisions among the 
American people have been a concern of 
many Presidents, not just President Lincoln. 
Understanding there’s some concern in the 
black community about this administration, 


I thought it would be helpful to break 
bread and talk about it. 

If I believed some of the things that I’ve 
heard and read about this administration’s 
program, I’d be concerned, too. [Laughter] 
We’ve been accused of just about every¬ 
thing. But the accusation, seriously, that 
bothers me the most is the charge that we 
don’t care about the poor and the disadvan¬ 
taged. And it bothers me because it isn’t 
true. 

When I was elected, our country was 
facing a major economic crisis. Inflation, 
running at 14 percent, was destroying peo¬ 
ple’s savings and brutally attacking the el¬ 
derly and others on fixed incomes. At the 
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same time, unemployment had reached just 
about 8 million. The prime interest rate w as 
21 percent, destroying the dream of home 
ownership for everyone but a very select 
few. We couldn’t permit this to go on. If 
inflation had kept running at the rate it was 
before the 1980 election rather than the 
rate that we’ve achieved in the last fi 
months, a family of four on a fixed income 
of $15,000 would be $994 poorer in pur¬ 
chasing power than they are today. I don’t 
have to tell you what an extra $994 means 
to people of that income, or anyone else for 
that matter. 

And contrary to popular perception, 
we’ve brought down interest rates five 
points already and more progress is expect¬ 
ed. Unemployment remains too high; there 
is no question about that. It was too high 
when I entered office. But 1 can assure you 
we're doing our level best to create a re¬ 
vived economy that will mean more jobs 
and more opportunity for all Americans. 

I don’t think anyone in this room quarrels 
with the goal of a healthy economy. Yet 
some would have you believe that we’ve 
attacked the poor in order to accomplish 
our goals. This administration has been 
criticized, for example, for reducing a job¬ 
training program in this time of great un¬ 
employment from $3.2 billion to—in the 
budget we’ve requested for ’83—$1.8 bil¬ 
lion. Well, yes, we did that. But did we 
reduce needed job-training in this time of 
unemployment? Out of that $3.2 billion 
program, only $592 million went for actual 
job training. Out of our $1.8 billion pro¬ 
gram, $ 1 % billion will actually go for job 
training. It seems that in the previous pro- 
gram, there was a certain amount of admin¬ 
istrative overhead. [Laughter] 

But many of you are aware that we’ve 
proposed a 14-percent increase in direct 
spending for traditionally black colleges in 
the 1983 budget over what was spent in 
198^ Sindhirly, we’ve budgeted increases 

wjr d security, Medicaid, 

and other safety net programs* 

When people complain about budget 
cuts, what they’re often referring to is a cut 
m the rate of increase that had been 
panned for some social programs. The fact 
is that overall social spending is higher this 
ye# than it has ever been, and It will be 


higher neat year than it is this year 
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eel arras. We want to make it profitable for 
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tlii« country's most deprived etti/em. If this 
experiment works. It can provide « blue¬ 
print for future projects all «rrwi America. 

Yi%\ were trying new methods, and when 
that happens people wifiteUmes get net- 
vm%. But there wn much more to Irm 
from standing still, m overgrown gmeric 
fiient collapsed under its ow 11 weight to 
runaway tees. 
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God for all that you’ve done and all that 
you continue to do. And today, whatever 
the government does, we must build upon 
the spirit that you represent. 

I believe that America’s churches, white 
and black, have an important role to play in 
the life of this nation. Our Savior said, "‘inas¬ 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, you have done 
it unto me.” Well, too many churches are 
Sunday morning churches and not seven- 
day-a-week churches. 

Guests. Amen! 

The President I believe the black clergy 
can lead the way. You’ve already shown, 
with faith and hard work, how much can be 
accomplished. And I hope your example 
will teach other churches about their poten¬ 
tial. 

Now, this isn’t to suggest that charity can 
replace all government programs. But 
wouldn’t it be better for the human spirit 
and for the soul of this nation to encourage 
people to accept more responsibility to care 
for one another, rather than leaving those 
tasks to paid bureaucrats? 

Guests. Amen! 


The President I am confident the Ameri¬ 
can people are capable of great things. Pri¬ 
vate citizens may not solve all the prob¬ 
lems, but each one of us can do something. 
You know the joy of service to others or 
you wouldn’t be here. There’s an old hymn 
that says it all: “If I can help somebody as I 
pass along, if I can cheer somebody with a 
word of song, if I can show somebody 
where he’s traveling wrong, then my living 
will not be in vain.” 

I hope that this visit will help us under¬ 
stand each other a little better. I’ve long 
subscribed to a belief that a lot of the ills of 
the world will disappear when we talk to 
each other instead of about each other. 

And so. I’m happy that you’re here. I 
need your help. We’re going to eat now, 
and then I’m going to come back and we’ll 
have a dialog instead of more monolog from 
me. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Following the luncheon , the President held 
a question-and-answer session with the 
clergymen . 


Appointment of Rita Di Martino as Alternate United States 
Representative on the Executive Board of the United Nations 


Children’s Fund 
March 26, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Rita Di Martino to be Alter¬ 
nate Representative of the United States of 
America on the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. She would 
succeed George I. Lythcott. 

She is presently district manager, public 
relations, American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Co. She was senior business consult¬ 


ant for the New York State Department of 
Commerce in 1974-1978. She was with 
Thomas McGrath and Associates, Inc., in 
New York City in 1968-1974. 

She graduated from Richmond College 
(B.A., 1974) and Long Island University 
(M.P.A., 1977). She has three children and 
resides in Staten Island, New York. She was 
bora March 7, 1937. 
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Appointment of Three Members of the Architectural and 
Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 
March 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Architectural and Trans¬ 
portation Barriers Compliance Board for 
terms expiring December 3, 1984. 

Scott Moore Duncan would succeed Patrick G. 
Casey. He is currently serving as president of 
Scott Duncan and Co., a public relations firm 
in Houston, Tex. He graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Houston (B.A., 1978). Mr. Duncan 
resides in Houston. He was born April 27, 
1951, in Harlingen, Tex. 

Mary Alice Ford would succeed David S. Cruz- 


Velez. She is currently serving as a State repre¬ 
sentative in Oregon. She graduated from Stan¬ 
ford University. She has three children and re¬ 
sides in Portland, Oreg. She was born April 23, 
1935. 

Charles R. Hauser would succeed Walter Hope 
Richter. He is currently president of Hauser 
Associates, a design consulting firm in Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Hauser attended Washington Universi¬ 
ty School of Architecture and graduated from 
Rhode Island School of Design in 1964. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in At¬ 
lanta, Ga. He was born February 17, 1941. 


Remarks at the Legislative Conference of the National Association of 
Realtors 

March 29, 1982 


Good morning, and thank you for your 
very warm welcome. And I can tell you 
that up until now, it was a typical Monday 
morning. [Laughter] 

It’s sobering to be among you today, 
among people whose livelihood is the 
American dream. Your business is the heart 
and hope of American life. The dark days 
that you are in reflect the pain of the un¬ 
realized hopes, the sacrifice, and the strug¬ 
gling of the rest of America. 

A year ago when members of your execu¬ 
tive committee met with me at the White 
House, we shared our hopes for reducing 
the growth of government spending. Your 
2-percent solution proposal was considered 
carefully in the design of our program, and 
with your help, we were able to convince 
the Congress to make that program the law 
of the land. I thank you for your hard work 
and ask for even more as we continue our 
struggle to reduce the size and appetite of 
the Federal Government. 

You are the professionals the rest of us 
turn to—not only to buy and sell our homes 
but, increasingly, to help us find ways to 
afford them. You deal with America’s fami¬ 


lies every hour of your working day—young 
couples anxious to make a new start in life, 
families moving for new opportunities, ones 
that need space, ones that now need less 
space, and elderly couples looking for a 
place to retire. 

But the dream of ownership, home own¬ 
ership that is your stock-in-trade, has turned 
into a nightmare—not suddenly, not over¬ 
night, but after a decade or more of eco¬ 
nomic abuse. After years of fiscal blunder¬ 
ing in Washington, after the big spending, 
big government policies of the past brought 
our national economy to the brink of disas¬ 
ter, home ownership has become an impos¬ 
sible dream now for too many of our 
people. 

In America, private ownership has been 
the bedrock of our social system. But 
through the values of neighborhood, work, 
and family that such ownership encour¬ 
ages—though they’re necessary to our 
future health and well-being today—too 
many American families can no longer 
afford the price of an average new home. 

The typical monthly payment on a typical 
American home more than doubled be- 
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tween 1977 and 1980. Something has gone 
very wrong. For the good of our country 
and for the sake of our children, something 
must be done to make it right. And if 
you’re willing to help, and I believe you 
are, we in this administration intend to do 
something about it. 

We will not look the other way as the 
rock upon which we have built this society 
continues to crumble. We will work to re¬ 
store health to our ailing housing industry, 
and in so doing, help to restore health to 
our national economy. 

You’re not asking the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for multi-billion dollar bailout 
schemes. You recognize, as I do, that 
budget-busting bailouts will only aggravate 
the interest rate problem—the underlying 
problem in the housing industry. 

On my direction, Secretary Pierce and a 
Cabinet-level task force have developed a 
plan for short-term relief of the housing in¬ 
dustry. This morning, I’m pleased to an¬ 
nounce a series of several early actions that 
we will take in response to their findings. 

First, changes will be undertaken regard¬ 
ing the mortgage revenue bond program to 
loosen the arbitrage restriction and broaden 
our definitions of distressed areas. And since 
the basic program is already in place, we 
can move quickly. These changes will make 
it possible for State agencies to provide 
mortgage funds for 50,000 more home- 
buyers at lower cost. 

Second, further action is being taken 
under the Employment Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974, the act which regu¬ 
lates pension plans. Within 30 to 60 days, 
the Department of Labor will have com¬ 
pleted action to remove barriers, within the 
limits of fiduciary responsibility, to free a 
flow of critically needed funds for housing 
from pension funds. 

Today, in excess of $500 billion dollars 
are invested by pension funds, and that 
figure is expected to grow to some $3 tril¬ 
lion by 1995. Of that amount, only 10 per¬ 
cent is currently invested in mortgages. The 
increase in pension fund investment in 
mortgages will be determined by the pen¬ 
sion plans themselves, both union and pri¬ 
vate pensions. These changes are not in¬ 
tended to water down basic ERISA invest¬ 
ment protections but to demonstrate our 


commitment to eliminating barriers and un¬ 
locking important new doors to broader in¬ 
vestment in the housing market. 

Now, third, we’re easing existing guide¬ 
lines to expand the number of potential 
homebuyers qualifying for FHA [Federal 
Housing Administration] mortgage loans. 
And this action will be of particular benefit 
to .those purchasing their first homes, such 
as lower-cost condominiums, and will allow 
relatives to assist young people in the down 
payment. 

Now, fourth, we’re taking action to 
remove restrictions on “controlled busi¬ 
ness.” Today, real estate brokers, among 
others, are limited in ways that they can 
provide services to homebuyers. As a result 
of our actions, real estate firms will be free 
to establish subsidiaries to provide addition¬ 
al services, like title insurance, which are 
necessary to complete the purchase of a 
home. 

Fifth, we’re also taking action to speed 
the processing of mortgages to encourage 
the private sector to take over the basic 
processing of loan applications. 

And while we’re taking these short-term 
actions, we’re looking at the long-term as 
well. Last June I created a housing commis¬ 
sion to review the entire range of housing 
policy. Its report is due within the next 5 
weeks. And today. I’m establishing a work¬ 
ing group of the Cabinet Council for Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, chaired by Secretary Pierce, 
to bridge our short-term measures and the 
structural reform proposals of our housing 
commission. Formation of the working 
group now will ensure prompt action to re¬ 
juvenate housing. 

Let me state, categorically, that for this 
administration, housing is one of our highest 
social priorities. Our policies for this indus¬ 
try are based on . the essential right to pri¬ 
vate property. And in private property, 
nothing is more important than home own¬ 
ership. I also want to state my firm, person¬ 
al commitment to preservation of the home- 
owner mortgage tax reduction [deduction] 1 
and maintenance of the important roles of FHA' 
and GINNIE MAE [Government National 
Mortgage Association]. You have my pledge 


1 White House correction . 
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that this administration will take no precipi¬ 
tous action. Our actions will be measured 
against the ability of the private sector to 
bear more responsibility in home financing. 

Homeownership creates incentives for 
people to save and invest—a unique stabi¬ 
lizing force in our democratic system. Un¬ 
fortunately, years of inflation and high in¬ 
terest rates have put today's housing indus¬ 
try in transition and crisis. Consumers can't 
buy; sellers can’t sell; and builders can't 
build. Interest rates have come down from 
their dizzying heights, but they have not 
come down enough. Recent gains in con¬ 
trolling inflation, in the savings rate, in tax 
incentives, and in budget reductions will 
continue to push them downward, but the 
only hope for long-term improvement in 
interest rates is for the Congress to join me 
in a bipartisan effort to cut spending. 

We must reduce these intolerable budget 
deficits that have haunted us for so many 
years. We must all realize that our econom- 
ic problems and the problems of your in¬ 
dustry are neither Republican nor Demo¬ 
crat. They hurt us all. They’re the painful 
consequences of a spending addiction that 
has mushroomed out of control—conse¬ 
quences inflicted on all of our citizens, in 
every region, in every station, and of every 
age. We will not pit party against party, 
State against State, or class against class in 
flie demagoguery used by some of our crit¬ 
ics. Those who would lead our people must 
recognize that we're all Americans and that 
our collective fate must rise or fall as one 
nation and one people. Our solutions must 
be fair and compassionate—and they must 
be bipartisan. 

Now, I have no quarrel with those who 
cry out every evening on the network news 
against the size of our projected deficits. I 
abhor them, too. What I don't understand is 
how many of those same people can then 
retreat from the spotlight to vote in some 
congressional committee to spend even 
more. How can they carp about deficits in 
one breath, and vote to make them bigger 
in the next? They're part of the problem, 
not the solution. 

I want with all my heart to balance the 
budget and hold open the door for discus¬ 
sion with the Congress. We must put aside 
our political differences if we're ever to set 


our economy to rights. In the array of 
choices before us, however, there are three 
areas in which there must be no retreat on 
fundamentals—on fundamentals: the ability 
of this nation to maintain a strong defense, 
relief for the weary and overburdened 
American taxpayer, and reduction in the ex¬ 
orbitant growth of Federal spending. 

Attempts to saddle this administration 
with the blame for economic problems 
long-in-the-making only sink our economy 
deeper in the quagmire of partisan debate. 
And they don't fool anyone, either. The 
American people don’t believe it and never 
will. This administration holds no patent on 
recession. We didn't invent sky-high inter¬ 
est rates and inflation or the tragedy of un¬ 
employment. Those problems were in place 
long before we took office. They were the 
result of something that was called “the 
new economics"—about 20 years ago they 
called it that. 

In 1980 alone, no less than three different 
national economic policies were tried. Our 
economy was jerked in one direction after 
another in a vain effort to trim sails to each 
change in the political breeze. Well, I be¬ 
lieve we have in place a solid program for 
economic recovery, and it's going to do the 
job. With your help and with a bipartisan 
coalition in the Congress, we have cut the 
peoples' taxes, held down government 
spending, cut the growth of regulations, and 
urged the Federal Reserve to maintain a 
slow and steady growth in our money 
supply. Our programs will encourage saving 
and investment and provide incentive for 
our people to work harder, produce more, 
and expand our economy. 

It s true that the budget we've proposed 
includes deficits, but let me reassure you, I 
have no intention of giving up on balancing 
the budget. I have given no ground in my 
belief that government deficits, spending 
more than we take in, are a plague on our 
economy. I am open to any and all sugges¬ 
tions to reduce the size of the Federal defi¬ 
cit in a way that does not endanger our 
freedom. 

But let us not be naive. Just cutting the 
peoples taxes in October did not cause the 
recession in July. Just as reducing their 
taxes by 1.25 percent suddenly did not 
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create our trillion-dollar debt, neither will 
raising taxes on working Americans solve 
our spending problems. 

We must learn from the mistakes of the 
past. Government doesn’t tax money to get 
its needs, it taxes to get money it wants. Big 
government has a way of spending all the 
money it can get its hands on, and then 
some. And in the last 10 years, America’s 
taxes have gone up by more than 200 per¬ 
cent, and we still had the largest string of 
deficits in our history. 

Not only does this excessive taxation put a 
ball and chain around our economy, it 
simply does not solve our spending prob¬ 
lem. Federal programs have been growing 
like Topsy. In the last 15 years, the cost of 
food stamps has gone up 16,000 percent. 
Now, I’ve said that number before, but I 
think you have to pause to really take it in. 
Medicaid and Medicare have gone up by 
more than 500 percent in the last 10 years. 
We don’t have a trillion-dollar debt because 
we haven’t taxed enough; we have a tril¬ 
lion-dollar debt because we spend too 
much. 

Once you realize the staggering rate at 
which government programs have been 
growing and the reckless way it has been 
spending, our proposals to cut the rate of 
increase appear in their true light—as a 
moderate, necessary remedy to a serious, 
potentially fatal economic illness. 

Our historic tax cuts last year didn’t cut 
our revenues. The U.S. Treasury will 
continue taking in more money every year 
than the year before. In 1981, personal 
taxes actually went up by about $41 billion. 
If we were to repeal the so-called 1983 tax 
cut and our indexing provision, the tax bill 
for the average working family would in¬ 
crease by hundreds of dollars per year. Our 
tax cuts only partially offset the historic tax 
increases that are already on schedule. 

In the same way, we’ve never proposed 
reducing the level of Federal spending. We 
have simply proposed controlling the rate 
by which it will grow. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
level of human services that we’re still pro¬ 
viding in the 1983 budget, while everyone 
is screaming that we’re throwing people out 
in the snow to die. 

—About 3.4 million American households 


will receive subsidized housing assistance at 
the beginning of 1983. By the end of 1985, 
under our proposals, 400,000 more house¬ 
holds will be added to the list. 

—Nearly 7 million separate loans or 
awards will be available for students in 
higher education through Federal assistance 
programs. Since the college-level population 
numbers only slightly more than 11 million, 
that means that better than one out of 
every two students has the opportunity for 
assistance. The 1983 budget provides more 
than $12 billion in total tuition support, 
nearly three times the level available just as 
recently as 1977. 

—The Federal Government will subsidize 
approximately 95 million meals per day, or 
14 percent of all the meals served in the 
United States. 

—Through Medicare and Medicaid, the 
Federal Government will pay for the medi¬ 
cal care of 99 percent of those Americans 
who are over age 65, and a total of 20 
percent of our population—approximately 
47 million aged, disabled, and needy 
people. 

—Twenty-eight percent of all Federal 
spending will go to the elderly—an average 
of $7,850 per senior citizen in payments 
and service. 

—About $2.8 billion will be spent on 
training and employment programs for 
almost 1 million low-income people, nearly 
90 percent of whom will be below the age 
of 25 or recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. 

These examples clearly demonstrate that 
we in this administration are not turning 
our backs on America’s needy. There’s no 
question that we must protect those who 
are truly needy, care for those who are sick, 
feed those who are hungry, and shelter 
those who are cold. And we must build a 
better economy that provides a job for 
every American who wants one. 

But some of our leaders seem to have 
forgotten where prosperity comes from. 
America’s abundance was not a gift from 
government or anyone eke. Free enter¬ 
prise, not government, is the source from 
which our blessings flow, and we in this 
administration intend to restore it. 

Our program has already begun to work. 
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After unprecedented years of double-digit 
inflation, we ended 1981 with inflation 
measured for that past year at 8.9 percent. 
In the last 5 months, it has been down to 
4% percent. We have begun to tame the 
inflation monster. 

Now, let me put those gains into a more 
human context. If inflation had kept run¬ 
ning at the rate it was before the 1980 elec¬ 
tion rather than at the rate we’ve achieved 
in the last 6 months, a family of four on a 
fixed income of $15,000 would be $994 
poorer in purchasing power than they are 
today. 

The decline in the inflation rate and new 
incentives for saving have strong implica¬ 
tions for future prosperity and financing the 
budget deficit. We project that Federal bor¬ 
rowing in 1983 and 1984 will be several 
times less than the total private savings 
pool, and we believe that proportion to be a 
direct result of the tax cuts. We expect $260 
billion more in private savings by 1984 than 
in 1981. Private savings will far outweigh 
the projected increases in the deficit. 

These economic gains are early harbin¬ 
gers of recovery, signs that have strong im¬ 
plications for future prosperity. And the 
return of American prosperity is the most 
compassionate program anyone can offer. 

For the sake of the young couple who 
wants to buy their first home but can’t 
afford today’s interest rates, we’ve designed 
an economic program geared to a healthier 
economy that will have lower interest rates 
and make the dream of their own home 
come true. 

For the sake of the automobile workers 
who have just volunteered to take unprec¬ 
edented pay cuts in order to keep their 
jobs, we’re bringing down the inflation that 
would have cut their real incomes even 
more, further threatening the tenuous 
security for which they’ve sacrificed. 

For those who are out of work and look¬ 
ing for jobs, we’re cutting the excessive 
taxing and spending to open the way to 
more productivity and more employment. 
Our whole program is geared to generating 
new jobs and new opportunities for all of 
our citizens. 

And for the sake of our elderly, pension¬ 
ers, and senior citizens trapped by inflation, 
we have finally begun to control the cost of 


living. Last month, for the first time in 6 
years, the Producer Price Index actually de¬ 
clined. I don’t mean the rate of increase 
went down, I mean there was no increase— 
there was an actual decrease. 

There are no sugar pill remedies for seri¬ 
ous illnesses. The damage of a generation of 
economic abuse cannot be erased over¬ 
night. But there is a cure. I believe the best 
hope for Americans—and that includes 
those of you in the housing industry—is the 
sustained recovery of our economy, contin¬ 
ued low inflation, declining interest rates, 
increased employment, and a rise in the 
real income of our people. But we can only 
work this cure if we hold firm to the recov¬ 
ery program now in place. 

In the words of Thomas Paine: These are 
times that try men’s souls. We need more 
than summer soldiers and sunshine patriots. 
If we believe in principles of free enterprise 
that made our country great, we must stand 
up for them again, today. We must draw 
anew on the individual strength, ingenuity, 
and vision that built America. But our gaze 
is not set on the past; it’s firmly fixed on 
tomorrow. We must not mortgage our chil¬ 
dren’s future to pay for the mistakes of 
today. The choice before our generation is 
grave but clear: We must either face and 
solve our problems now or surrender to 
them forever. 

We’re not the only people at the cross¬ 
roads. For many, the requirement of cour¬ 
age and sacrifice is far greater. In Poland, 
where citizens must meet in secret to resist 
military tyranny, courageous workers still 
stru ggle underground. They’ve recently 
published a plea for continued resistance. It 
goes, “so that our children do not have to 
be ashamed of us,” they said, so that their 
children will have a chance to grow up as 
free and courageous people.” 

Well, you and I are ahead of them. We 
already enjoy that freedom. It’s our task to 
preserve it for our children. 

Join us in our effort to renew our way of 
life. Stay with us, as I’m sure you will, as we 
pass through this dark corner in time. In 
your communities, and tomorrow in the 
Congress, spread the word that you have 
faith in these programs, that together we 
can sustain the courage and the patience of 
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our people, and together we can restore the 
health of our nation. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 10:56 a.m. at 


the Washington Hilton Hotel. 

Prior to his departure for the hotel, the 
President met in the Oval Office with the 
executive branch of the association. 


Appointment of Three Members of the Peace Corps Advisory 

Council 

March 29, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the* following individuals to 
be members of the Peace Corps Advisory 
Council: 

William Kent Sad lei r is executive vice president 
of Standard Energy Carp.* Salt lake City, 
Utah. Previously he was legislative* assistant to 
Representative Dan Marriott (R-Utah) in 1979- 
BO, with specific assignment to the Energy and 
Environment, and Mines and Mining Subcom¬ 
mittee of the full Interior Committee He at¬ 
tended Brigham Young University (B.S.) and 
George Washington University. He is married* 
has one child, and resides in Salt lake* City, 
Utah. He was bom March 22* 1954. He would 
succeed Henry Morgenthau, 

Harry Sokolov is an attorney in Beverly Hills, 
Calif, He is a 11 temb 4 .tr of the advisory teard of 

the California State Park Foundation and in a 

member of the California Superior Court Arbi¬ 


trators, lie was a member of the California 
Park and Recreation Commission during the 
administration of Governor Ronald Reagan. Mr, 
Sokolov resales in Beverly Hills and was born 
Deeemter 23* 1914, in Baltimore, Md. He 
would succeed Yolanda Sanchez, 

Kxirlle Monos Sotirhos is a homemaker in New 
York, \\Y, She has been active in the Republi¬ 
can Party on the local and national levels for 
many years. She* serves on the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee Heritage Croups Council and 
is a member of the New York County Republi¬ 
can (aunmittee. Mrs. Sotirhos was liaison-con¬ 
sultant for the New York City Board of Educa¬ 
tion, in 1966-418 and a teacher of business edu¬ 
cation subjects at Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
High School in 1962-66. Shi* attended Wilkes 
College IllK,! and Seton Hall University (M.A.). 
She n marriwi, has two children, and resides in 
New York, N.Y, She was horn September 8, 
1949, tn Newark, NJ, Shi* would succeed 
Robert Ileekei 


Appointment of Two Members of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy 
March 29, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy; 

Dank! Quinn Mills is professor of business ad¬ 
ministration, Harvard Graduate School of Busi¬ 
ness Administration, Previously he was profes¬ 
sor, Sloan School of Management, MIT, in 
1968-75; Chairman, Construction Industry Sta¬ 
bilization Committee, fit 1973-74; consultant. 
Office of the Secretary of Labor, in !968~77; 
and special assistant to the Director, Goat of 


living Council, in 1973*74, He paduated from 

Ohio Wesleyan University (B.A., 1963) and 

Harvard University <M.A„ 19% Ph. D., 1968). 
He 1 h nmriml, has two children, and resides in 
Winchester, Man, He was tern November 24, 
1941, In Houston, Tex, He would succeed Julius 
B. Thrower, 

Ai mm Pan* k senior vice president of the Ameri¬ 
can Paper Institute in New York, N.Y, Previ¬ 
ously she was vice president, .Lionel D. Edie & 
Co., in 1971-73; and president* United Stiles 
Economics Corp., in 1944-79, She served as a 
member of the Economic Advisory Board of 
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Columbia University Graduate School of Busi¬ 
ness in 1979-80. She attended Hunter College 
(B.A.) and Columbia University. She is married 


and resides in Lakeville, Conn. She was born 
September 20, 1921, in New York, N.Y. She 
would succeed Patsy L. Fryman. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on United States 
Antarctic Policy 
March 29, 1982 


The United States has significant political, 
security, economic, environmental, and sci¬ 
entific interests in Antarctica. These are re¬ 
flected in the Antarctic Treaty of 1959. The 
system established by that treaty has per¬ 
mitted its parties, who maintain different 
positions concerning claims to territorial 
sovereignty in Antarctica, to work together 
to further scientific research and to ensure 
that Antarctica does not become the scene 
or object of international discord. 

President Reagan has affirmed the United 
States commitment to a leadership role in 
Antarctica, both in the conduct of scientific 
research on and around the continent and 
in the system of international cooperation 
established pursuant to the Antarctic 
Treaty. Following review of a study of U.S. 
interests in Antarctica prepared by the 
interagency Antarctic Policy Group, the 
President has decided that: 

—The United States Antarctic Program 
shall be maintained at a level providing 
an active and influential presence in 
Antarctica, designed to support the 
range of U.S. Antarctic interests. 

—This presence shall include the conduct 
of scientific activities in major disci¬ 
plines, year-round occupation of the 
South Pole and two coastal stations, and 
availability of related necessary logistics 
support 

—Every effort shall be made to manage 
the program in a manner that maxi¬ 
mizes cost-effectiveness and return on 
investment. 

The President also decided that the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation will continue to 
budget for and manage the entire U.S. Pro¬ 
gram in Antarctica, including logistic sup¬ 
port activities, so that the program may be 
managed as a single package. The U.S. Ant¬ 


arctic Program would continue to draw 
upon logistic support capabilities of other 
government agencies, including the Depart¬ 
ments of Defense and Transportation, on a 
cost-reimbursable basis. 

In another development of direct impor¬ 
tance to U.S. Antarctic policy, the United 
States has ratified the Convention on the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources. This new agreement will estab¬ 
lish international mechanisms and create 
legal obligations necessary for the protec¬ 
tion and conservation of the marine living 
resources found in the waters surrounding 
Antarctica. It was adopted at a diplomatic 
conference in Australia in May 1980. The 
United States, along with the other Consul¬ 
tative Parties, signed the Convention in 
September 1980.* Last December the 
Senate gave its advice and consent to ratifi¬ 
cation, and President Reagan signed the in¬ 
strument of ratification on February 2. That 
instrument was conveyed to the Govern¬ 
ment of Australia, the depositary govern¬ 
ment, on February 18. 

The U.S. ratification is the seventh of the 
eight necessary to bring the Convention 
into force. The Convention is expected to 
enter into force within the next few 
months, and the first meetings of the ma¬ 
chinery established by the Convention are 
expected in May and June of this year. 

The significance of this Convention lies 
not only in its environmental and resource 
management provisions and objectives; it 


* The other 13 Antarctic Treaty Consultative 
Parties include Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Chile, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South 
Africa, the U.S.S.R, and the U.K. The German 
Democratic Republic also signed the Convention. 
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also represents an important example of in- tative Parties of the Antarctic Treaty 
ternational cooperation among the Consul- 


Remarks by Telephone to Columbia Astronauts Following 
Completion of the Third Flight of the Space Shuttle 
March 30, 1982 


The President Hello. 

Colonel Lousma. Good afternoon, sir. 
This is Colonel Lousma, sir, and Colonel 
Fullerton on the line, sir. 

Colonel Fullerton. How do you do, sir? 

The President Colonel Lousma, Colonel 
Fullerton, don't ask me how I do—how are 
you feeling? 

Colonel Lousma. We’re just fine, sir. We 
just came booming over your ranch at 
about mach 13. 

The President I know, I heard you say 
that. We were watching you come in for 
that perfect landing. Then everybody in 
America started breathing again when you 
made that landing. 

But I wanted to ask you, when you went 
over the ranch there, I’ve been worried 
about one of the horses. How did they look? 

Colonel Fullerton. Well, sir, we saw a few 
running around in the pasture there, but 
they looked up and just went on grazing 
when we went by. 

The President Well, I can’t tell you how 
thrilled I am sure everyone in this country 
is about what has happened. And we were 
all watching to see you come in, and really, 
our thoughts and prayers have been with 
you every second that you’ve been up 
there. And again, just our heartfelt con¬ 
gratulations and our thanks for all that 
you’ve done and all that it means to Amer¬ 
ica. 

Colonel Fullerton. It’s our thanks to 
America. It’s been a privilege and an honor 
for us to be involved. This is the only coun¬ 
try that this can really happen. 

The President Well, I think a lot of us 
feel that way. 

Colonel Lousma. I hope that all Ameri¬ 
cans everywhere consider the Columbia 
their spacecraft and these two guys that 
happened to have the great good fortune to 


have a ride in it. It’s really a beautiful ma¬ 
chine. 

The President Well, we feel that way. 
This is the third successful flight, and I 
think the very fact of the delay and then 
having to choose an alternate landing space 
has again contributed a great deal to the 
awareness of the flexibility and the poten¬ 
tial that there is in that aircraft. And again 
we thank you all for being willing to do 
this. 

Colonel Fullerton. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Colonel Lousma. It was all our pleasure, I 
assure you, every minute of it. 

The President Well, now go see your fam¬ 
ilies, and God bless you. 

Colonel Fullerton. Yes, sir. Same to you, 
sir. Thank you for calling, sir. 

The President A great pleasure. Goodby. 

Reporter. Mr. President, any special 
thoughts on this anniversary of the assassi¬ 
nation attempt? 

The President. No, I realize it was a year 
ago. It seems a lot longer, and I feel fine. 

<?, Some of your friends, sir, say that you 
have a feeling of—you need to hurry with 
your programs, feeling the mortality. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Gergen. 1 Press conference tomorrow. 

The President Yeah, there’s a press con¬ 
ference, but that question—because it ties 
in with this same question here. No, it’s not 
so much from that, I think. And I remem¬ 
ber the same feeling when I was a Gover¬ 
nor, that government does seem to move so 
slowly and there is so much to be done that 
I think you’d have that feeling even with¬ 
out getting shot. 

Q . Well, today’s turning out a lot better 
than last March 30th, isn’t it? 


1 David R. Gergen, Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for Communications. 
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Preferences 
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By virtw t*f the authority tested m use 
by the Constitution anti statute. of the 
United ,Stall's »}' America, including l it!*' V 
<»f Uit* Trad*» Art of 1IIT-1 |HH Slat. Hi 

U.S.C. 2461 vt m), i, a* amended, section 
604 of the Trait** Act of 1074 <88 Slat 2ti7 ». 
10 U.S.C, 2483), and seetiiai SO.ToirSyA) of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1979 (93 Slat. 
25 H and as President of th«* United States 
of America, in order to modify, as pros tiled 
by sections 504(a) and (c) of the Trade Act 
of 1974 (88 Slat, 2070. 19 t?,S,C itmm 
and (c)X the limitations on preferential 
treatment for eligible articles from court- 
tries designated as beneficiary developing 
countries, to adjust the original designation 
of eligible articles after taking into account 
information and advice receive*! in fulfill, 
ment of sections 503(a) and 131-134 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (88 Slat, 2069, 19 VSV, 
2483; 88 Sfcat. 1994, 19 U.S.C. 2131 et »t/ 
to modify the designations of beneficiary 
developing countries in accord with my no 
tiiteation to the Congress of March 18, 
1982, and in accord with technical changes 
to the identification of certain beneficiary 
devtdoplng countries, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 
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tached hereto and made a part hereof. 

Sec. 7. Whenever the column 1 rate of 
duty in the TSUS for any item specified in 
Annex I to this Order is reduced to the 
same level as, or to a lower level than, the 
corresponding rate of duty inserted in the 
column entitled “LDDCT by Annex I of this 
Order, the rate of duty in the column enti¬ 
tled “LDDCT for such item shall be deleted 
from the TSUS. 

Sec. 8 . Annexes III and IV of Presidential 
Proclamation 4707 of December II, 1979, 
and Annexes II, III and IV of Presidential 
Proclamation 4768 of June 28, 1980, are 
superseded to the extent inconsistent with 
this Order, 


Sec, 9. Unless otherwise specified, the 
amendments made by this Order shall be 
effective with respect to articles both: (1) 
imported on or after January 1, 1976, and 
(2) entered, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, on and after March 31 
1982. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 30, 1982, 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 12:06 p.m March 30 f 1982] 

Mote: The annexes are printed in the Feder¬ 
al Register of March 31, 1982 . 


Appointment of 22 Members of the National Voluntary Service 
Advisory Council, and Designation of Temporary Chairman 
March 30, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Voluntary 
Service Advisory Council The President 
also intends to designate W, Clement Stone 
as Temporary Chairman, 

Michael R, Blichasz is president of the Polish* 
American Congress and is employed by the 
Phillips Co,, Philadelphia, Pa, 

William H. Bowen is president of Dallas Business 
Capitol Oorp., Dallas, Tex. 

Jose M. Deepen is vice president, Tax Administra¬ 
tion and Counsel, Burbank, Calif. 

Jennifer B. Dunn is chairman, Republican State 
Committee of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Gordon Fitzgerald is a retired insurance execu¬ 
tive in Fort Worth, Tex. 

Edith Abigail Hmkim is administrative assistant, 
National League for Nursing, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jam Pickens Having is founder and president, 
Tune-In, Inc., New York, N.Y, 

Mary Elizabeth Irvin is a homemaker and Re¬ 
publican Party activist in Greensboro* N.C 

Elaine B. Jenkins is president, One America, Inc,, 
Washington, D.C. 

Samml C Johnson is chairman and chief execu¬ 


tive officer, S.C. Johnson and Son, Inc., Racine, 

WLs, 

Tom Kahn m assistant to the president of the 
AFI.r*ClO, Washington, D.C 
l^eslht Umkowsky is director of research, Smith 
Richardson Foundation, Inc.* New York, N.Y. 

/ Roderick MacArthur is director, the MacArthur 

Foundation, Niles, III. 

Roy Pfimtch is president of Civic Service (public 
affairs!* St. Louis* Mo. 

Jmn 11 Smith is second vice president of Associ¬ 
ation of Junior leagues, Inc., Portland, Dreg. 
John 11 Staggers, Jr, is director, One Ministries, 
Washington, D.C. 

W Clement Stone is chairman, founder, presi¬ 
dent, and chief executive officer of Combined 
International (ik»rp n Northbrook, III 
Walm N. Thayer is director, Dun dc Bradstreet 

Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Tommy Thomas is owner, Tom my Thomas Chev¬ 
rolet, Pwama City, Fla, 

Kenneth K Tomlinson is senior editor, Readers 
Digest, Plmmntville, N.Y. 

C Wttliem Verity, Jr,, is chairman of the board, 
ARMGO, Middleton, Ohio. 

Dorothy Vkiksich is a homemaker in San Francis¬ 
co, €Mi£ 
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Appointment of 12 Members of the National Advisory Council on 
Continuing Education 
March 30, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil on Continuing Education: 

Robert C. Angel is president and chief executive 
officer, Japan Economic Institute of America, 
Washington, D.C. He was born September 13, 
1943, He would succeed Frances M. Davin, 
Richard O. Brinkman is president, Clark Techni¬ 
cal College, Springfield, Ohio. He was born 
February 8, 1926. He would succeed Dagmar I. 
Celeste. 

William Hughes Brockbank is chairman of the 
board, Pine Mountain Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
He was born June 27, 1915. He would succeed 
John B. Ervin. 

Mary Fenske Buestrin is a private bookkeeper for 
various family real estate and investment part¬ 
nerships. She was bom August 9, 1939. She 
would succeed Leo Christopher Donahue. 
Sylvia Bernstein Hermann is vice president, Na¬ 
tional Federation of Republican Women, and 
vice chairman, Maryland Republican State 
Central Committee. She was born March 2, 
1914. She would succeed Rupert A. Trujillo. 
Jack Allen Kinder is executive secretary, Missouri 


State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. He 
was born April 1, 1933. He would succeed Wil¬ 
liam L. Blockstein. 

David O. Martin is director of State governmen¬ 
tal relations, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis. He was born March 7, 1931. He would 
succeed James C. Summers. 

Bonnie Blackman McClure is involved in commu¬ 
nity and Republican Party activities in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. She was born April 17, 1939. She 
would succeed Lowell R. Eklund. 

Morris Hadley Mills is a member of the Indiana 
State Senate and is ranking member of the 
elementary and secondary education commit¬ 
tee. He was born September 25, 1927. He 
would succeed Constance M. Carroll. 

Elsie Frankfurt Pollock is president, Page Boy, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. She was born July 22, 
1919. She would succeed Charles J. O'Leary. 

John H. Richert is president, College of Saint 
Mary, Omaha, Nebr. He was born March 12, 
1941. He would succeed Rajendra Prasad. 

Talmage Eugene Simpkins is executive director, 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, Washington, 
D.C. He was born September 27, 1927. He 
would succeed Constance Timberlake. 


Letter to the Governing Revolutionary Junta of El Salvador on the 
Salvadoran Elections 
March 31, 1982 


Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the people and Government 
of the United States of America, I congratu¬ 
late the people and Government of El 
Salvador on your successful constituent as¬ 
sembly elections. The Salvadoran people 
have clearly repudiated violence and voiced 
their commitment to a democratic future. 

Few nations have undertaken free elec¬ 


tions under such difficult conditions. The 
people of the United States and their Gov¬ 
ernment take this opportunity to express 
their support for the restoration of democ¬ 
racy in El Salvador, and to offer their admi¬ 
ration for this moving demonstration of the 
popular will. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting a Report on East-West Trade 
March 31, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 411(c) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2171 
note), I hereby transmit the East-West 
Trade Report for the third quarter of 1981, 
covering trade relations between the 
United States and nonmarket economy 
countries. 

Economic sanctions against the Soviet 
Union and Poland in response to the repres¬ 
sion in Poland were imposed in December 


1981. These political and economic meas¬ 
ures affecting our relationship with these 
countries were designed to convey that we 
cannot and will not conduct “business as 
usual” with the perpetrators and those who 
aid and abet them. The annual East-West 
Trade Report for 1981 will cover these 
sanctions in greater detail. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

March 31, 1982. 


Nomination of James Eugene Goodby for the Rank of Ambassador 
While Serving at the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

March 31, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James Eugene Goodby for 
the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as Vice Chairman, United States 
Delegation to the Strategic Arms Reduc¬ 
tions Talks (START) and Department of 
State Representative. He would succeed 
Ralph Earle II. 

Mr. Goodby served in the United States 
Air Force as second lieutenant in 1952-53. 
He began his government career in 1951 
with the United States Army Corps of Engi¬ 
neers in Boston, Mass. He was foreign af¬ 
fairs specialist with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1954-59; 
foreign affairs officer in the Office of Spe¬ 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Atomic Energy in 1960; Officer in Charge 
of Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations, U.S. Arms 


Control and Disarmament Agency, in 1961- 
63; member of the Policy Planning Council 
at the Department of State in 1963-67; po¬ 
litical officer at the United States Mission to 
the European Communities in Brussels in 
1967-69; Officer in Charge of Defense 
Policy Affairs, Bureau of European Affairs, 
Department of State, in 1969-71; Counselor 
for Political Affairs at the United States Mis¬ 
sion to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion in Brussels in 1971-74; Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
in 1974-77; and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs in 1977-80. 

Mr. Goodby graduated from Harvard Col¬ 
lege (A.B., 1951) and attended the Universi¬ 
ty of Michigan (1951-52) and Harvard Uni¬ 
versity (1953-54). He was born December 
20,1929, in Providence, R.I, 
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Nomination of 16 Members of the 
Women’s Educational Programs 
March 31, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Advisory 
Council on Women’s Educational Programs: 

Mary Jo Arndt, 48, is president of the Illinois 
Federation of Republican Women. She resides 
in Lombard, Ill. 

Marge Bodwell, 61, is a teacher at the North 
School in Alamogordo, N. Mex. 

Betty Ann Gault Cordoba, 54, is a teacher in 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 

Lilli K. Dollinger, 23, is director of communica¬ 
tions, Student Government Association, Texas 
A&M University, College Station, Tex. 

Gilda Bojorquez Gjurich, 55, is secretary-treas¬ 
urer and partner, Robert Parada Construction 
Co., Alhambra, Calif. 

Marcilyn D. Leier, 53, is involved in community 
and Republican Party activities in Roseville, 
Minn. 

Judith D. Moss, 36, is administrative attorney 
with the firm of Barrett & Barrett, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Marie Sheehan Muhler, 44, is minority whip of 
the New Jersey General Assembly. She resides 


The President’s News Conference 
March 31, 1982 

The President I have a statement which I 
shall read for the sound media that I know 
has been distributed. 

Nuclear Arms Reductions 

Twice in my lifetime I’ve seen the world 
plunged blindly into global wars that inflict¬ 
ed untold suffering upon millions of inno¬ 
cent people. I share the determination of 
today’s young people that such a tragedy, 
which would be rendered even more terri¬ 
ble by the monstrous inhumane weapons in 
the world’s nuclear arsenals, must never 
happen again. My goal is to reduce nuclear 
weapons dramatically, assuring lasting 
peace and security. 


National Advisory Council on 


in Marlboro, N.J. 

Susan E. Phillips, 36, is director, research and 
publications, the Conservative Caucus, Vienna, 
Va. 

Irene Renee Robinson, 59, is involved in commu¬ 
nity and Republican Party activities in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Judy F. Rolfe, 28, is vice president, Rolfe and 
Wood, Inc., Bozeman, Mont. 

Eleanor Knee Rooks, 54, is a former teacher and 
is currently involved in community and Repub¬ 
lican Party activities in Brownsville, Tenn. 

Eunice S. Thomas, 52, is a teacher at Winterfield 
Elementary School, Columbus, Ga. 

Virginia Gillham Tinsley, 63, is a member, 
Tempe Union High School Board of Education, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Maria Pornaby Shuhi, 60, is a teacher at Carver 
Middle School, Del Ray Beach, Fla. 

Helen J. Valerio, 43, is executive vice president, 
Papa .Gino’s of America, Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass. 

Note: Miss Phillips ’ nomination, which was 
submitted to the Senate on April 5, was 
withdrawn by the President on June 17. 


Last November, I stressed our commit¬ 
ment to negotiate in good faith for the re¬ 
duction of both nuclear and conventional 
weapons. I made a specific proposal to elim¬ 
inate entirely the intermediate-range mis¬ 
siles. We remain committed to those goals. 

In Geneva we’ve proposed a treaty with 
the Soviet Union which embodies our pro¬ 
posals. In Vienna, along with our allies, 
we’re negotiating reductions of convention¬ 
al forces in Europe. And here in Washing¬ 
ton, we’re completing preparations for talks 
with the Soviets on strategic weapons re¬ 
ductions. 

We know all too well from past experi¬ 
ence that negotiations with the Soviet 
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Union must be carefully prepared- We can’t 
afford to repeat past mistakes—to arrive 
hastily at an arms control process that sends 
hopes soaring, only to end in dashed expec¬ 
tations. 

Last week a distinguished group of Sena¬ 
tors and Congressmen submitted resolutions 
to the Senate and House calling for major, 
verifiable reductions of U.S. and Soviet nu¬ 
clear weapons to equal force levels. This is 
an important move in the right direction, 
and these points are essential elements of a 
truly effective arms control agreement— 
elements which are consistent with the 
views of this administration. I commend 
Senators Jackson and Warner and Congress¬ 
man Carney and all those who joined with 
them in this important initiative. 

I have and I will continue to seek realistic 
arms control agreements on nuclear and 
conventional forces. I want an agreement 
on strategic nuclear weapons that reduces 
the risk of war, lowers the level of arma¬ 
ments, and enhances global security. We 
can accept no less. 

America’s national security policy is based 
on enduring principles. Our leaders and our 
allies have long understood that the objec¬ 
tive of our defense efforts has always been 
to deter conflict and reduce the risk of war, 
conventional or nuclear. Together with our 
partners and the Atlantic Alliance, every 
President in the postwar period has fol¬ 
lowed this strategy and it’s worked. It has 
earned the overwhelming bipartisan sup¬ 
port of the Congress and the country at 
large, and it has kept world peace. 

Yesterday, with the successful completion 
of the Columbia space shuttle’s latest mis¬ 
sion, I think we were all reminded of the 
great things the human race can achieve 
when it harnesses its best minds and efforts 
to a positive goal. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union have written proud 
chapters in the peaceful exploration of 
outer space. So, I invite the Soviet Union to 
join with us now to substantially reduce nu¬ 
clear weapons and make an important 
breakthrough for lasting peace on Earth. 

There have been four wars in my life¬ 
time. I believe the people want to return to 
a level of civilized behavior we once knew. 
Most of all, they want peace, and so do I. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In¬ 


ternational]? 

Q. Mr. President, the experts say that the 
Russians are far ahead of us in some nuclear 
weaponry, and we are far ahead of them in 
terms of the Polaris missile and so forth. 
And we also have the capability of swift, 
massive retaliation against the Soviets. 
Under those circumstances, why don’t we 
seek negotiations for a freeze now and 
carry on to reductions? That way we can 
halt the making of doomsday weapons and 
save billions to help poor people. 

The President Helen, I know that there 
are people that have tried to figure this out. 
The truth of the matter is that on balance, 
the Soviet Union does have a definite 
margin of superiority, enough so that there 
is risk and there is what I have called, as 
you all know, several times, “a window of 
vulnerability.” And I think that a freeze 
would not only be disadvantageous—in fact, 
even dangerous to us with them in that 
position—but I believe that it would also 
militate against any negotiations for reduc¬ 
tion. There would be no incentive for them, 
then, to meet with us and reduce. 

Let me call your attention to what’s going 
on in Geneva. They have 300 intermediate- 
range missiles with 900 warheads aimed at 
all of Western Europe, and that includes 
northern Africa and the Middle East. And 
there was no talk of any reduction of those 
weapons until our allies asked us to supply 
them with intermediate-range weapons as a 
deterrent and which would be placed in the 
countries of Western Europe. And then 
when I made my proposal last November, 
the Soviet Union is sitting down and talking 
with us on that. 

If they’re out ahead—we’re behind, and 
we’re asking them to cut down and join us 
in getting down to a lower level—there 
isn’t much of an incentive. 

Q. Well, are you saying that we are vul¬ 
nerable now, right today, to a nuclear 
attack that we could not retaliate on? 

The President There would be possible 
because of some of our triad retaliation, but 
the Soviet’s great edge is one in which they 
could absorb our retaliatory blow and hit us 
again. 

Yes, Jim [James R. Gerstenzang, Associat¬ 
ed Press]. 
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Nuclear Warfare 

Q* Mr. President, do you think that a nu¬ 
clear war would be winnable or even survi- 
vable and under what conditions? 

The President. I just have to say that I 
don’t think there could be any winners. Ev¬ 
erybody would be a loser if there’s a nucle¬ 
ar war. 

Yes, Larry [Laurence Barrett, Time, Inc.]. 
U.S.-Soviet Relations 

Q . Mr. President, Leonid Brezhnev the 
other day implied that if the U.S. went 
ahead with the Pershing II missiles that— 
the ground-launched cruise missiles—that 
he would take some kind of retaliatory step. 
Did you interpret this as a threat? And if so, 
how are you responding to him in private, 
or how do you plan to respond to him? 

The President Well, I know that we’re 
looking at all these various statements and 
so forth and analyzing them to see what 
they may mean. Frankly, I myself am in¬ 
clined to believe that this is just part of the 
dialog that goes on and part of a kind of a 
propaganda campaign that is aimed at 
making them look like the peacemakers 
and as if we’re the seekers of war. And that 
is completely contrary to fact. 

Q. But, sir, he’s implying—if I may follow 
up—that he would perhaps install nuclear 
weapons in this hemisphere. If that’s the 
case, how would you respond? 

The President The only place that he 
could install them in this hemisphere would 
be in Cuba, which is his satellite now, al¬ 
though they’re working up to where it 
might be Nicaragua—also considered that. 
But this would be in total violation, even 
though there have been other things we 
think are violations also in the 1962 agree¬ 
ment, at the time of the missile crisis. And 
then there are options open to us that I 
would prefer not to discuss, because, as you 
know, I don’t like to discuss the things that 
we could or might or might not do. 

Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC News]? 

Federal Budget 

Q. Mr. President, even some of your clos¬ 
est Republican allies on Capitol Hill are 
calling on you now to show some flexibility 
in negotiating for a budget compromise, not 
only in defense spending but in social 


security and in other entitlement programs. 
Why aren’t you accepting their advice? 

The President. Well, I am listening, and 
I’m not inflexible and remaining a Great 
Stone Face, as they say, down here. Jim 
Baker’s been up on the Hill now for 2 
weeks listening and gathering the various 
views of what they’re suggesting. 

With regard to social security, I feel there 
that we have to point out that we now have 
a bipartisan commission—as a result of last 
year’s arguments and debates—that is con¬ 
sidering the entire matter of social security. 

With regard to further cuts, I am open to 
hear and willing to hear any proposals. I 
think that the most important thing we can 
do in the present situation to benefit all the 
people who are suffering so in this recession 
is a further cut, a further reduction in Fed¬ 
eral spending. And I’m open to any sugges¬ 
tions on that. 

With regard to revenues or defense 
spending, I have to say that for one thing 
we’re going to have a citizens task force 
whose first stop is going to be the Defense 
Department in an effort to find, as I’m sure 
in any area in government, we can find 
areas where management improvements 
can be made that will result in great sav¬ 
ings. 

The one thing that I have said is that we 
can’t accept in the defense field some kind 
of a reduction that would set us back in the 
course we’ve taken to rebuild our defenses, 
in view of the Soviet superiority. But it is 
possible that there are things that can be 
done without hurting that. 

Q. Just one quick followup. How far, ex¬ 
actly, have you authorized Jim Baker to go, 
and have you given him a deadline? 

The President I’ve authorized Jim to go 
up and listen and come back and tell me 
what they’re proposing. 

Yes, Godfrey [Godfrey Sperling, Jr., Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor]. 

The Nation's Economy 

Q. During the Presidential campaign, 
your Presidential campaign, you asked an 
extremely effective question of the Ameri¬ 
can people. And it went like this: “Are you 
better off today than you were 4 years 
ago?” So, it seems only fair to ask this ques- 
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tion at this time. With high unemployment, 
high interest rates, an increasing number of 
business failures, and a generally bleak 
economy, are Americans really better off 
today than they were when you became 
President? 

The President Of course, you realize it 
would be fairer if they asked me that at the 
end of 4 years instead of 1. But let me just 
point out- 

Q. [.Inaudible ]—to turn things around 
quickly? 

The President I don't think there's a 
single thing there—I mean, a single thing in 
which you could say one way or the other. 
For example, yes, unemployment has in¬ 
creased, because of the • recession. But I 
would remind you, that we had almost as 
much—we had in the neighborhood of 8 
million unemployed back then, before we 
came here. We had interest rates of 21 % 
percent. Well, they're 16. That's still too 
high, and it is those high interest rates that 
are delaying our coming out of this reces¬ 
sion. We had 12.4 percent inflation. Infla¬ 
tion is now down and has for the last 5 
months been running at only 4% percent. 

Now, let me just give you an example of 
what that rate of inflation means and what 
the entire 1981 decline that we brought 
about—because inflation started down 
before there was any recession, and I think 
we had something to do with that. 

Take the average family of four that is 
living on the threshold of poverty, which 
we say, now, is $8,500-a-year income. That 
family now has $375 more in purchasing 
power with their $8,500 than they did at 
the rate of inflation in 1980 and leading up 
to the Inaugural in '81. So, when you say 
better or worse off, I think there are ele¬ 
ments of better off. And probably the worst 
one is the penalty imposed with these high 
interest rates which, as I say, we have 
brought down some, but which have con¬ 
tributed to not only unemployment but the 
other tragedy of the small and the inde¬ 
pendent business people and the farmers, 
many of them, who have not been able to 
make it through this period. 

But I think that we are bottoming out, 
and I believe that we’re safe in saying that 
we think there’s going to be an upturn in 
the second half of the year. 


Ralph [Ralph Harris, Reuters]? 

Poland 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
the latest situation in Poland, especially in 
the light of your statement a few weeks ago 
that if necessary you would take—you 
would impose more sanctions? 

The President Well, we’re watching this. 
We have joined with our allies on a number 
of sanctions. We’re working now with them 
with regard to the cutting off of credit to 
nations like that and to the Soviet Union, 
which we know is behind the whole Polish 
problem, at the same time that we're doing 
everything we can to try. and help the 
Polish people without having it appear that 
their government is providing that help— 
some $55 million in grain and corn that was 
provided.by us—other things that we’ve 
been trying to do through the Catholic 
Charities, and we're watching. 

I think it’s also necessary that they under¬ 
stand that there could be a carrot along 
with the stick if they’d straighten up and fly 
right. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News], and 
then I’m going to have to come back over 
this way. Yes. 

El Salvador 

Q. Mr. President, the right-wing parties 
in El Salvador taken together seem to have 
won the election there. Will we back any 
government that abandons the social re¬ 
forms that are now underway there, and 
specifically, would we back a government 
headed by Major D'Aubuisson? 

The President Let me just say, we’re 
watching this very carefully. I think that it 
would give us great difficulties if a govern¬ 
ment now appeared on the scene that total¬ 
ly turned away from the reforms that have 
been instituted. But I think right now—and 
before we begin inviting trouble or looking 
for that—we, all of us, should have been a 
little bit inspired by what took place there 
in that election. 

This morning Senator Kassebaum, the 
Congressmen who were with her in the trip 
down there to be observers at the election 
have just told some things that ought to 
make us a little ashamed of ourselves and 
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how much we take for granted the ability 
or the right to vote. They told of a woman 
standing in the line who was hit by a rico¬ 
chet, a bullet ricochet—refused to leave the 
line to have her wound tended until she 
had voted. 

They told of another woman who was 
personally, individually threatened with 
death by the guerrillas, and she told them— 
if she voted—and she told them, “You can 
kill me, you can kill my family, you can’t 
kill us all.” They turned out in the face of 
that in greater numbers than we did. 

She said also that the attitude—and I wish 
more of this had been seen by Americans— 
she said that the people, whenever they 
saw them, the people there in those voting 
lines called out their gratitude to the 
United States for the fact that we have 
been helping them. 

Now, they really showed that there is a 
real desire for democracy there, and I am 
therefore going to be optimistic about what 
happens and avoid a specific answer to your 
question. 

Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News], did I 
miss you? Did you have your hand up a 
minute ago? 

Balanced Budget Amendment 

Q. I did indeed. Mr. President, you have 
failed to endorse a constitutional amend¬ 
ment to balance the budget. Can you ever 
support a constitutional amendment to bal¬ 
ance the budget, considering that your pro¬ 
posals have no balanced budget and deficits 
well out into the out-years? 

The President Ann, oh my, yes, I can 
endorse the concept of that. As a matter of 
fact, Fve talked about it many times and 
my belief that it is the answer to uncontrol¬ 
lable government spending. 

Now, I won’t go into the specifics of the 
particular proposal that is there, but the 
concept—and I am looking at that to see 
what it’s going to contain, because I think 
that a balanced budget amendment must 
also carry with it a limitation on taxes. It 
must contain a limit so that in the future 
you couldn’t just always have a balanced 
budget by simply sending the bill to the 
taxpayers for whatever the deficit might be. 

Yes, ma’am. 


Federal Assistance to Corporations 

Q. Mr. President, in view of the very pre¬ 
carious position that many of our leading 
corporations are in, how do you look at the 
Chrysler type of bailout? And has your ad¬ 
ministration made any reserves for that, 
and how safe is the Federal deposit insur¬ 
ance company? 

The President The bailout—I lost a 
moment there. 

Q. The Chrysler bailout like a few years 
ago. Under your predecessor, Chrysler 
asked for a huge grant from the taxpayers 
to save themselves, which was granted. But 
if other corporations—[ inaudible ]- 

The President Oh, oh, I see. 

Q. -how would you feel about this, 

and is there such a reserve? 

The President I have never been one 
that’s overly supportive of major bailouts 
and so forth. Did you have a specific indus¬ 
try in mind? I know we have done this- 

Q. Automobiles and the airline industry. 

The President I think that the things that 
we’re trying to do—the tax breaks that we 
have put into our program and that are 
now in place, the regulatory relief that 
we’re giving these industries, I believe, 
should be able to take care of their particu¬ 
lar problems. There’s been no approach to 
us as yet from those industries about any 
kind of bailout. 

Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]? 

V S. -Soviet Rela tions 

Q. Mr. President, in your first press con¬ 
ference, you referred to the Soviet Union as 
having shown a pattern of, I believe you 
used the word “lying and cheating” over 
the years. Tonight you’re calling upon a 
return to civilized conduct and a sustained 
negotiation on nuclear arms. Have you, in 
your 15 months in office, formed any 
different opinion than you came into office 
with about the Soviet Union? Are they 
more conciliatory than you thought they 
were? 

The President No, I don’t think they’ve 
changed their habits. I think, however, 
they’re in a more desperate situation than I 
had assumed that they were economically. 
Their great military buildup has—and at 
the expense of denial of consumer products, 
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up to and including food for their people— 
has now left them on a very narrow edge, 
and that’s why we’re proposing to our allies 
a shut-off of credit with regard to the Polish 
and the Afghanistan situation. 

Yes, Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]. 

Spending for Social Programs 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve said several 
times recently that the accusation that 
bothers you most is that you don’t care 
about the poor and disadvantaged. You 
point out that spending on social programs 
hasn’t really been cut, but the rate of in¬ 
crease slowed. And yet a number of studies, 
including one by the Congressional Budget 
Office, say that the poorest people will lose 
the most from last year’s budget cuts, let 
alone the ones which have been proposed 
for this year. 

Do you still feel, along with Mr. Carle- 
son 1 of your administration, that the entitle¬ 
ment programs provide many billions of 
dollars of payments to persons who are not 
in true need? 

The President Well, this is the thing, Bill, 

that we’ve been trying to correct. And 
many of the special-interest groups who 
have various of these programs as their par¬ 
ticular interest have been criticizing us and 
suggesting that we somehow have been cut¬ 
ting them all off. And what we’ve tried to 
point out is that where we have tried to get 
a handle on these programs is where people 
who don’t have a legitimate reason or right 
to be beneficiaries should be removed from 
the roles. 

Maybe this is a time—aU the talk that’s 
going around—to expose once and for all 
the fairy tale, the myth, that we somehow 
are, overall, cutting the government spend¬ 
ing . The budget that we’ve submitted for 
1983 will be $32 billion bigger than the 
budget for this year. $758 billion—and 43 
cents of every one of those dollars—will be 
going in direct benefits to individuals, 
either in cash or in services. Now, in the 
John F. Kennedy first budget, only 27 cents 
went in such benefits to individuals; 46 
cents of his budget, of every dollar, went to 
defense. 


l Robert B. Carleson, Special Assistant to 
the President for Policy Development 


We’re not gutting the programs for the 
needy. The government insured student 
loans were in—let’s take the last budget of 
the preceding administration, 1980—were 
1.4 billion. For our ’83 budget we’re asking 
2.6 billion. The supplemental security 
income for the elderly poor and the blind 
was 6.5 billion; we’re asking for 8.9 billion 
in our budget. 

Our budget contains $55.8 billion in as¬ 
sistance to the poor. We’re providing, as 
you’ve heard me say several times, 95 mil¬ 
lion meals a day, subsidizing rents for 
10,200,000 people. We’re job-training for a 
million of the young and the poor. The 
social security in 1980 was 122 billion; it’ll 
be 175 billion in ’83. Health care was 58 
billion then; it will be 78 billion in 1973. 

I think that sometimes people are jump¬ 
ing at a figure in some particular program 
and not looking to see—as, for example, in 
an editorial in the paper this morning that 
struck at us because they said that we had 
less money for vaccinations for children and 
therefore there was going to be more sick¬ 
ness and perhaps more child death. Well, 
what they didn’t see was that we actually 
have more money in for that program than 
we’ve had for others. 

In that same editorial, they criticized the 
women, infant and children, the nutrition 
program. And I’m sure at first glance they 
must have thought something had hap¬ 
pened. It’s been merged with another pro¬ 
gram and is in there at much greater 
money than it has ever had before, 

Q. May I follow up, Mr. President? Your 
critics are saying that proportionally much 
greater amounts of money are coming from 
programs for people who really have no 
constituencies. Social security and other 
programs such as that have a large and 
voting constituency. But welfare programs, 
nutrition programs, food stamp programs 
have a much smaller constituency. Your 
critics charge that proportionally larger cuts 
are being made there. How do you answer 
that? 

The President Well, I would answer it by 
saying that social security, which over the— 
or social security—we haven’t touched 
social security. Food stamps, over the last 
15 years, increased 16,000 percent. And just 
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recently we’ve been doing some investigat¬ 
ing so that we can intelligently treat with a 
program of that kind. And we have found 
in the first investigation that 57 percent of 
the stores that were investigated are selling 
items for food stamps that are banned, that 
food stamps are—it’s illegal to use food 
stamps to buy those things. 

Gary [Gary F. Schuster, Detroit News]? 

Palestinian Autonomy 

Q . Mr. President, do you think the recent 
clashes between the Israeli military and Pal¬ 
estinians on the West Bank will destroy 
progress toward the Palestinian autonomy? 

The President I’m hopeful that it won’t, 
because I have the pledge of my friend 
Menachem Begin and of President Mubarak 
that they are going forward—and within 
the framework of the Camp David agree¬ 
ment—to resolve all these other problems. 
I’m hopeful that we will see more progress 
on these talks after April 25th, when the 
transfer of the Sinai comes. 

Israel claims that some of the mayors that 
they are ousting there are mayors that they 
themselves had appointed but that they be¬ 
lieve have now become a part of the more 
radical PLO wing. But the Camp David 
agreement comes within the 242 and 338 of 
the United Nations, those Resolutions. And 
they have, as I say, have pledged to me that 
they’re going to abide by that. 

Federal Budget 

Q. Mr. President, in your stout defense of 
your budget, the big-ticket items in your 
budget, such as the 10-percent tax cut and 
increased defense spending, you seem to be 
almost alone, with the exception of Con¬ 
gressman Kemp. And we sense even many 
of your economic advisers and people who 
clearly have your best interests at heart— 
Senator Laxalt comes to mind—are saying 
both privately and publicly that they des¬ 
perately want you to change that and bring 
the deficit down, try to bring the interest 
rates down. 

Do you have any sense of pause about 
sticking with this tiling, in the view of the 
body of opinion that’s building up in people 
like Senator Laxalt? 

The President I don’t believe that they’re 
specifically talking about those basic funda¬ 


mentals of the economic problem. I think, 
in the line of getting the interest rates 
down—and I’ve had this also from quite 
some outside economic advice and from 
people out there in the money markets— 
that one of the worst signals we could send 
would be an outright retreat from the fun¬ 
damentals of the program. 

Now, I’ll call to your attention that we 
ourselves, last year, in getting those tax 
cuts, discussed areas of savings, or of tax 
revenues, many of them in the line of 
taking away unjustified tax breaks that were 
never really intended in the regulations, 
things of that kind. And I’m open to discus¬ 
sion of anything of that kind. 

But I believe that the basic tax cuts for 
business that were based around depreci¬ 
ation allowances, the 25 percent which 
should have been 30 percent, and retroac¬ 
tive to January 1st of 1981—and maybe we 
wouldn’t have a recession today, but we 
couldn’t get that much when we were 
trying to get it—but I believe that that tax 
cut is absolutely vital. You don’t increase 
taxes in a recession. 

And actually, that tax cut, that whole 25 
percent is doing little more than offsetting 
the gigantic tax increase that was passed in 
1977, one of the largest, the single largest 
in our Nation’s history, the social security 
payroll tax. And may I point out that with 
that gigantic tax increase in 1977, between 
then and 1981, there was $300 billion in 
additional tax revenues collected by govern¬ 
ment. There were $318 billion in deficits, in 
the same period. 

President's Trip to the Caribbean 

Q. Mr. President, notwithstanding what 
you’ve told us a minute or two ago, even 
some of your closest aides are privately ac¬ 
knowledging these days that an image of 
you as, what some might call, a rich man’s 
President seems to have taken hold and 
may have become a bit of a political prob¬ 
lem for you. Even if that perception is a 
very unfair one—and I think you indicated 
tonight and several other times that you 
think it is a very unfair perception- 

The President I do. 

q -doesn’t your working vacation to 

Barbados next week tend to exacerbate that 
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problem? 

The President. Well then, what about the 
bipartisan congressional team that is also 
going down into the Caribbean islands on 
the same Caribbean program? [Laughter] 

It seemed to me that, first of all, we’re 
stopping at Jamaica. This is where the 
whole Caribbean initiative began, was with 
Seaga’s victory there and the taking away of 
the government from the virtually Commu¬ 
nist control that it had been under. And 
we’re moving on then to Barbados, where 
the Prime Minister there has set up a meet¬ 
ing with the heads of state of many of the 
neighboring islands there in the Caribbean. 

Now, it is Easter, and everybody else is 
taking a vacation. The fact that while we’re 
there Fm going to sit in the sand and 
maybe go swimming for a day before we 
come back hardly constitutes what I’d con¬ 
sider a vacation. 

Unemployment 

<?• Mr. President, you’ve talked often 
about the long-term goals of your economic 
recovery plan, but a lot of people are in 
trouble right now. They don’t have jobs, 
and—millions of them—how long are you 
willing to let unemployment continue at 
current high levels before you take some 
sort of short-term emergency action to 
bring it down? 

The President. Short-term, emergency ac¬ 
tions that have been taken in the past—and 
there’ve been seven previous recessions 
since World War II—and that short-term 
has been a flooding of the money market, 
an artificial stimulant to bring down unem¬ 
ployment, and at the same time it usually 
skyrockets inflation. Now inflation is the 
crudest thing and the cruelest tax on the 
poor, if we’re taking sides as to who’s for 
the rich or who’s for the poor. And I just 
gave a figure on that a moment ago. 

We have, in some of the hardest hit 
States, extended the unemployment insur¬ 
ance. There’s nothing that strikes to my 
heart more than the unemployed, although 
at this time I think the farmers, the small 
business people, people in real estate and 
the construction industry, who are losing 
their businesses—family-owned businesses— 
and they can’t get unemployment insur¬ 
ance, they’re just out and broke—is also a 


heartbreaking problem. But the answer to 
this has to be in a recovery of the economy. 

The interest rates, remaining as high as 
they are, which are holding this up—there 
is nothing that government can do about 
this except hope that we can prove to them 
that we are serious about continuing this 
program. Those interest rates aren’t staying 
up because of anything that the Fed is 
doing or anything that government is 
doing. They’re staying up, because after 
being burned a half a dozen times in these 
previous efforts by government, we find 
that the money markets just don’t believe 
that well stay the course, bring down gov¬ 
ernment spending, and hold inflation down. 
They’re looking for that temporary stimu¬ 
lant that will then send up the interest 
rates. 

Sara [Sara Fritz, U.S. News & World 
Report]? 

Strategic Arms Negotiations 

Q. Going back to your opening statement, 
how soon do you expect strategic arms ne¬ 
gotiations to begin, and will they include a 
summit with Mr. Brezhnev? 

The President Well, we’ve been thinking 
that possibly this summer would be—we 
would be ready as far as our own team is 
concerned. It takes a lot of work to prepare 
for one of these. You don’t just go and sit 
down at the table and say let’s talk about 
nuclear weapons. And then there will have 
to be our own review. We’ve had quite a 
talented group working on this. 

When we’re ready, then, of course, set¬ 
ting a date will depend somewhat on the 
whole international situation. There could 
be things that could make it seem a little 
unseemly to propose such a meeting. But I 
would be hopeful that possibly we could do 
this by this summer. 

Ms. Thomas . Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President Helen, thank you. And 
again, my apologies to all those other hands 
that we never got to. I’m sorry. 

Notes The President’s ninth news conference 
began at 8:02 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na¬ 
tionwide radio and television. 
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Proclamation 4916—National Maritime Day, 1982 
April 1, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Since the inception of our great Nation 
the American merchant marine has contrib¬ 
uted to its security and economic growth. 

It is a vital lifeline linking the United 
States with its trading partners. In times of 
war it serves as our “fourth arm of defense” 
providing logistic support to our Armed 
Forces. 

For too long, our shipping industry has 
been in a state of decline, and its ability to 
meet the Nation’s economic and defense 
needs has eroded. My Administration is 
firmly committed to the rejuvenation of the 
American merchant marine. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
American merchant marine, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of May 20, 1933, desig¬ 
nated May 22 as National Maritime Day 
and requested the President to issue annu¬ 
ally a proclamation calling for its appropri¬ 
ate observance. The date was chosen to 


Proclamation 4917—National Safe 
April 1, 1982 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Americans have always enjoyed the out¬ 
doors and are fortunate to have a multitude 
of sports and recreational activities that 
serve to refresh the body and spirit. For 
many of our citizens, the most popular form 
of recreation is boating. 

It is essential for those involved in recre¬ 
ational boating to recognize the paramount 
importance of safety in the operation of 
small craft. Boating offers a myriad of won¬ 
derful opportunities for the whole family, 
and these experiences can be enhanced by 
careful attention to rules of safety. In fact, it 
is the responsibility of boating participants 


commemorate the same date in 1819 when 
the SS Savannah departed Savannah, Geor¬ 
gia, on the first transatlantic steamship 
voyage. 

Now, Therefore, 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby urge the people of the United States 
to honor our American Merchant Marine on 
May 22, 1982, the fiftieth observance of Na¬ 
tional Maritime Day, by displaying the flag 
of the United States at their homes and 
other suitable places, and I request that all 
ships sailing under the American flag dress 
ship on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 1st day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:23 a.m., April 2, 1982] 


Boating Week, 1982 


to make sure they are fully conversant in all 
matters involving safety. 

All Americans who utilize our waterways 
for recreational purposes should be well 
versed in water safety rules and techniques 
for their own protection and that of their 
friends and loved ones. I urge those who 
engage in recreational boating to take ad¬ 
vantage of the many safe boating courses 
which are sponsored by governmental and 
private organizations. I particularly urge 
those who are inexperienced operators of 
small boats to enroll in these educational 
programs. Learning the fundamentals of 
safe boating will add to the potential pleas¬ 
ure and excitement of recreational boating. 

Aware of the need for boating safety, the 
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Congress enacted the joint resolution of 
June 4, 1958 (36 U.S.C 161) as amended, 
requesting that the President proclaim an¬ 
nually a National Safe Boating Week. 

Now, Therefore, 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning June 
6, 1982, as National Safe Boating Week. 

I invite the Governors of the states, 
Puerto Rico, the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa, and the Mayor of the District of 


Columbia to provide for the observance of 
this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 1st day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundredth and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:24 a.m., April 2, 1982] 


Executive Order 12355—The Task Force on Legal Equity for 

Women 

April 1, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to substitute 
the new Cabinet Council on Legal Policy 
for the Cabinet Council on Human Re¬ 
sources, the last sentence of Section 2(c) of 
Executive Order No, 12336 of December 
21, 1981, is hereby amended to read as fol¬ 
lows: 

‘The Attorney General or his designee 


shall, on a quarterly basis, report his find¬ 
ings to the President through the Cabinet 
Council on Legal Policy.”. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 1, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:25 a.m., April 2, 1982] 


Exchange With Reporters on Returning From Bethesda Naval 
Medical Center 
April 1, 1982 


Q. Mr. President, down this way. 

Q. Down this way, please. 

The President Trying to get up here. All 
right. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you feel? 

Q. Gan you tell us how you feel? 

The President I feel great. 

Q. Will you tell us about it? 

The President I feel great. And it was, as 
I think was—before you were forewarned, 
completely routine, and everything’s abso¬ 
lutely fine. 

Q. Did it hurt? Was it very painful, sir? 

The President What? 


Q. Was it very painful? 

The President No, no. It was just an ex¬ 
amination. 

Q. Did the doctor say you have to take it 
easy or- 

The President No, I can ride horses and 
keep on doing everything. Everything was 
perfectly normal. 

Q. No medication, no- 

Q. Can you tell us a little bit, sir—can 
you- 

The President No medication, no nothing. 

Q. You won’t have to go back. 

The President No. 
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Since 1970, for example, the national 
mortality rate has dropped 2 percent each 
year. Scientific advances in the medical pro¬ 
fession have increased both the length and 
quality of life for our older citizens. Today, 
a typical 65-year-old will live another 16 
years. And in the next decade, the median 
age of our country is expected to increase 
by another 3 years. 

As our older population increases, we 
must remain alert to the needs and vulnera¬ 
bilities of this very special segment of our 
population. The double-digit inflation of the 
last decade took a particularly heavy toll on 
older Americans. People who had worked 
so hard all their lives helplessly watched as 
the value of their savings shrank beyond all 
expectation. The progress that we’ve made 
in the battle against inflation during our 14 
months here in office has already had con¬ 
siderable impact on these people. 

I might add that older Americans cur¬ 
rently dependent on social security did not 
see this program touched by our efforts to 
cut spending increases in our battle against 
Inflation. In fact, while they make up only 
11 percent of our population, elderly 
Americans will receive 28 percent of the 
Federal budget in this present fiscal year. 

This year’s proclamation reminds us that 
older Americans possess a reservoir of expe¬ 
rience and a depth of knowledge that is a 
great national resource. Today, I’m taking 
this opportunity to announce my support 
for legislation that will make better use of 
this resource. I will back legislation which 
eliminates mandatory retirement require¬ 
ments in government and private industry 
based solely on age. 

When it comes to retirement, the crite¬ 
rion should be fitness for work, not year of 
birth. Our studies suggest that ending 
forced retirement based solely on age will 
have minimal consequences on the employ¬ 
ment of other groups and will help to erase 
the unjust perception that persons over 70 
are less productive than their fellow citi¬ 
zens. We know that many individuals have 
valuable contributions to make well beyond 
70 years of age, and they should have the 
opportunity to do so if they desire. 

A 1981 Harris poll found that 73 percent 
of retirees wished they had never quit 
working. Seventy-five percent of current 


employees and more than two-thirds of 
business executives oppose mandatory 
retirement on the basis of age. And of all 
U.S. adults, 90 percent oppose a mandatory 
retirement age. 

Now, this strong support could have 
something to do with the fact that all of us 
will, given enough time, grow old. Some of 
us have already reached a certain chrono¬ 
logical age, which others thought should 
keep them from their jobs—or so I’ve been 
told. [Laughter] 

Our proclamation suggests that we owe a 
special debt of gratitude to our older citi¬ 
zens. I have said before of my generation 
that that generation of Americans has 
fought harder, paid a higher price for free¬ 
dom, and done more to advance the dignity 
of man than any people who have ever 
lived on this Earth. And now as they’re 
reaching those older years, the contribu¬ 
tions they make to today’s America should 
not be cast aside. With that said, I shall now 
sign the proclamation. 

[At this point , the President signed the 
proclamation.] 

Now, that concludes making the world 
safe for people like us. [Laughter] 

Reporter. Why do you feel so strongly 
about that, Mr. President? 

Q. Before you answer, sir, would you con¬ 
sider saying it in front of the microphone? 
We weren’t able to pick up anything that 
you said. [Laughter] And in fact, it was said 
so well, if you would consider repeating 
some of it— [laughter]— we might get it on 
the news. 

The President. I don’t think I should take 
the time to do—I goofed. 

Q. Well, that’s all right. 

The President. I never usually walk by a 
microphone. [Laughter] But I was so anx¬ 
ious to get at that proclamation and, as Bill 
Plante asked, why did I speak so feeling¬ 
ly?—oh, I just have a certain prejudice 
about that particular subject. 

Q. Would you want to just repeat what 
you are supporting in terms of the legisla¬ 
tion? 

The President. All right, yes. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. We’re here today to pro- 
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claim May as Older Americans Month. The 
proclamation that’s concerning Older 
Americans Month has been issued every 
year since 1963. And I’m taking advantage 
of this occasion to announce my support for 
legislation that will make better use of this 
resource—senior citizens, older Americans. 

I will back legislation which eliminates 
mandatory retirement requirements in gov¬ 
ernment and private industry based solely 
on age. When it comes to retirement, the 
criterion should be fitness for work, not 
year of birth. And I would add that many 
individuals have valuable contributions to 
make well beyond 70 years of age. They 
should do so if they so desire. And some of 
us have already reached a certain chrono¬ 
logical age which others thought should 
keep them from their jobs. I’ve been told 
that. And so our proclamation suggests that 
we owe a special debt of gratitude to these 
older Americans. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. What about the Falkland Islands, sir? 
Should that Argentine invasion stop? 


The President Well, the Falkland Is¬ 
lands—the argument’s been going on for 
149 years. We’re dealing with something 
not quite that old. [Laughter] 

Q. You don’t want to see that invasion 
continue, do you? 

The President I wish it had not gone for¬ 
ward. I understand they have landed there, 
and I did talk to the President of Argentina 
in trying to persuade him not to go forward 
with that. 

Q. Is there any action the U.S. is going to 
take, Mr. President? 

The President Just to be of help if we can 
in this dispute. 

Now, I’ve got to meet some people here. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:03 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. The ceremony was attend¬ 
ed by representatives of senior citizens orga¬ 
nizations , the Vice President, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Richard 8 
Schweiker, and several administration offi¬ 
cials. Members of the press were also pres¬ 
ent at the ceremony. 


Proclamation 4918—Older Americans Month, 1982 
April 2, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
erf America 

A Proclamation 

A nation derives its soul, strength, and 
character from the sum of the creative ef¬ 
forts of all its citizens. While we are a 
nation of more than 230 million individuals, 
we are one people—interdependent on 
each other for our accomplishments and 
our future. 

We owe a special debt of gratitude to our 
older citizens, who have enriched, and 
continue to enrich, our great nation. Older 
Americans from all walks of life have 
played a major role in creating the bounties 
of life that bless us all. 

As we have come to appreciate the reser¬ 
voir of experience and depth of knowledge 
possessed by our older citizens, we must 


recognize the importance of continuing to 
draw on them. Older Americans have much 
to give, both through employment and vol¬ 
unteer work. In paying homage to the con¬ 
tributions and continued potential of older 
Americans, we also recognize there are 
those among them who require assistance 
from others to enhance the quality of their 
golden years. 

As a nation, we are aging together. Op¬ 
portunities and support we can provide to 
older Americans today will benefit all of us 
tomorrow. I urge all Americans to join in 
this call for intergenerational action that 
will make more meaningful the lives and 
potential of older Americans and our soci¬ 
ety as a whole. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby designate the month of May, 1982, 
as Older Americans Month. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of April, in the 
Year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter,, 2:51 p.m., April 2, 1982] 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Dispute 
Between the United Kingdom and Argentina in the Falkland Islands 

April 2 > 1982 


Our situation report indicates the Argen¬ 
tine Government now claims to have occu¬ 
pied the Falkland Islands and such others as 
the South Georgias and South Shetlands. 
The British Government acknowledges that 
an invasion has taken place, but we have no 
information other than conflicting reports 
on fighting or casualties. 

We have made clear to the Government 
of Argentina that we deplore use of force to 
resolve this dispute. We have called on Ar¬ 
gentina to cease, immediately, hostilities, 
and to withdraw its military forces from the 
Falkland Islands. 

We are continuing to work bilaterally— 
and in multilateral forums such as the 
United Nations—to obtain a cessation of 
hostilities and a withdrawal. 

Because of our concern over the tensions 
between Argentina and the United King¬ 
dom, the United States Government wel¬ 


comes and strongly supports the statement 
by the President of the U.N. Security Coun¬ 
cil, made yesterday on behalf of the Coun¬ 
cil. We fully endorse the Council’s call for 
the exercise of utmost restraint at this time, 
the avoidance of the use or threat of force 
in the region, and for the continuation of 
the search for a diplomatic solution. 

Note: Deputy Press Secretary Larry M. 
Speakes read the statement to reporters at 
the daily news briefing, which began at 
approximately 12:40 p.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 

Mr. Speakes informed reporters that the 
President telephoned the President of Ar¬ 
gentina last night and spoke with him, 
through interpreters, for approximately 50 
minutes. The President learned of the inva¬ 
sion this morning, shortly after 7 a.m., and 
received continuous updates throughout the 
morning. 


Executive Order 12356—National Security Information 
April 2, 1982 
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Editorial note: The page numbers in the original text have 
been changed to those of this book. 

Executive Order 

National Security Information 

This Order prescribes a uniform system 
for classifying, declassifying, and safeguard¬ 
ing national security information. It recog¬ 
nizes that it is essential that the public be 
informed concerning the activities of its 
Government, but that the interests of the 
United States and its citizens require that 
certain information concerning the national 
defense and foreign relations be protected 
against unauthorized disclosure. Informa¬ 
tion may not be classified under this Order 
unless its disclosure reasonably could be ex¬ 
pected to cause damage to the national 
security. 

Now, by the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Part I Original Classification 

Section 1.1 Classification Levels. 

(a) National security information (herein¬ 
after “classified information”) shall be classi¬ 


fied at one of the following three levels: 

(1) “Top Secret” shall be applied to infor¬ 
mation, the unauthorized disclosure of 
which reasonably could be expected to 
cause exceptionally grave damage to the na¬ 
tional security. 

(2) “Secret” shall be applied to informa¬ 
tion, the unauthorized disclosure of which 
reasonably could be expected to cause seri¬ 
ous damage to the national security. 

(3) “Confidential” shall be applied to in¬ 
formation, the unauthorized disclosure of 
which reasonably could be expected to 
cause damage to the national security. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by stat¬ 
ute, no other terms shall be used to identify 
classified information. 

(c) If there is reasonable doubt about the 
need to classify information, it shall be safe¬ 
guarded as if it were classified pending a 
determination by an original classification 
authority, who shall make this determina¬ 
tion within thirty (30) days. If there is rea¬ 
sonable doubt about the appropriate level 
of classification, it shall be safeguarded at 
the higher level of classification pending a 
determination by an original classification 
authority, who shall make this determina¬ 
tion within thirty (30) days. 

Sec. 1.2 Classification Authority. 

(a) Top Secret. The authority to classify 
information originally as Top Secret may be 
exercised only by: 

(1) the President; 

(2) agency heads and officials designated 
by the President in the Federal Register, 
and 

(3) officials delegated this authority pursu¬ 
ant to Section 1.2(d). 

(b) Secret. The authority to classify infor¬ 
mation originally as Secret may be exer¬ 
cised only by: 

(1) agency heads and officials designated 
by the President in the Federal Register, 

(2) officials with original Top Secret classi¬ 
fication authority; and 

(3) officials delegated such authority pur¬ 
suant to Section 1.2(d). 

(c) Confidential. The authority to classify 
information originally as Confidential may 
be exercised only by: 

(1) agency heads and officials designated 
by the President in the Federal Register, 
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(2) officials with original Top Secret or 
Secret classification authority; and 

(3) officials delegated such authority pur¬ 
suant to Section 1.2(d). 

(d) Delegation of Original Classification 
Authority. 

(1) Delegations of original classification 
authority shall be limited to the minimum 
required to administer this Order. Agency 
heads are responsible for ensuring that des¬ 
ignated subordinate officials have a demon¬ 
strable and continuing need to exercise this 
authority. 

(2) Original Top Secret classification au¬ 
thority may be delegated only by the Presi¬ 
dent; an agency head or official designated 
pursuant to Section 1.2(aX2); and the senior 
official designated under Section 5.3(a)(1),* 
provided that official has been delegated 
original Top Secret classification authority 
by the agency head. 

(3) Original Secret classification authority 
may be delegated only by the President; an 
agency head or official designated pursuant 
to Sections 1.2(aX2) and 1.2(bXl); an official 
with original Top Secret classification au¬ 
thority; and the senior official designated 
under Section 5.3(aXl),* provided that offi¬ 
cial has been delegated original Secret clas¬ 
sification authority by the agency head. 

(4) Original Confidential classification au¬ 
thority may be delegated only by the Presi¬ 
dent; an agency head or official designated 
pursuant to Sections 1.2(aX2), 1.2(bXl) and 
1.2(cXl); an official with original Top Secret 
classification authority; and the senior offi¬ 
cial designated under Section 5.3(aXl),* 
provided that official has been delegated 
original classification authority by the 
agency head. 

(5) Each delegation of original classifica¬ 
tion authority shall be in writing and the 
authority shall not be redelegated except as 
provided in this Order. It shall identify the 
official delegated the authority by name or 
position title. Delegated classification au¬ 
thority includes the authority to classify in¬ 
formation at the level granted and lower 
levels of classification. 


♦The citation should read “Section 5.3(a)”. 
[ White House correction ] 


(e) Exceptional Cases. When an employee, 
contractor, licensee, or grantee of an 
agency that does not have original classifica¬ 
tion authority originates information be¬ 
lieved by that person to require classifica¬ 
tion, the information shall be protected in a 
manner consistent with this Order and its 
implementing directives. The information 
shall be transmitted promptly as provided 
under this Order or its implementing direc¬ 
tives to the agency that has appropriate 
subject matter interest and classification au¬ 
thority with respect to this information. 
That agency shall decide within thirty (30) 
days whether to classify this information. If 
it is not clear which agency has classifica¬ 
tion responsibility for this information, it 
shall be sent to the Director of the Informa¬ 
tion Security Oversight Office. The Direc¬ 
tor shall determine the agency having pri¬ 
mary subject matter interest and forward 
the information, with appropriate recom¬ 
mendations, to that agency for a classifica¬ 
tion determination. 

Sec. 1.3 Classification Categories. 

(а) Information shall be considered for 
classification if it concerns: 

(1) military plans, weapons, or operations; 

(2) the vulnerabilities or capabilities of 
systems, installations, projects, or plans re¬ 
lating to the national security; 

(3) foreign government information; 

(4) intelligence activities (including spe¬ 
cial activities), or intelligence sources or 
methods; 

(5) foreign relations or foreign activities of 
the United States; 

(б) scientific, technological, or economic 
matters relating to the national security; 

(7) United States Government programs 
for safeguarding nuclear materials or facili¬ 
ties; 

(8) cryptology; 

(9) a confidential source; or 

(10) other categories of information that 
are related to the national security and that 
require protection against unauthorized dis¬ 
closure as determined by the President or 
by agency heads or other officials who have 
been delegated original classification au¬ 
thority by the President. Any determination 
made under this subsection shall be report¬ 
ed promptly to the Director of the Informa- 
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tion Security Oversight Office. 

(b) Information that is determined to con¬ 
cern one or more of the categories in Sec¬ 
tion 1.3(a) shall be classified when an origi¬ 
nal classification authority also determines 
that its unauthorized disclosure, either by 
itself or in the context of other information, 
reasonably could be expected to cause 
damage to the national security. 

(c) Unauthorized disclosure of foreign 
government information, the identity of a 
confidential foreign source, or intelligence 
sources or methods is presumed to cause 
damage to the national security. 

(d) Information classified in accordance 
with Section 1.3 shall not be declassified 
automatically as a result of any unofficial 
publication or inadvertent or unauthorized 
disclosure in the United States or abroad of 
identical or similar information. 

Sea 1.4 Duration of Classification . 

(a) Information shall be classified as long 
as required by national security consider¬ 
ations. When it can be determined, a specif¬ 
ic date or event for declassification shall be 
set by the original classification authority at 
the time the information is originally classi¬ 
fied. 

(b) Automatic declassification determina¬ 
tions under predecessor orders shall remain 
valid unless the classification is extended by 
an authorized official of the originating 
agency. These extensions may be by indi¬ 
vidual documents or categories of informa¬ 
tion. The agency shall be responsible for 
notifying holders of the information of such 
extensions. 

(c) Information classified under predeces¬ 
sor orders and marked for declassification 
review shall remain classified until re¬ 
viewed for declassification under the provi¬ 
sions of this Order. 

Sea 1.5 Identification and Markings. 

(a) At the time of original classification, 
the following information shall be shown on 
the face of all classified documents, or clear¬ 
ly associated with other forms of classified 
information in a manner appropriate to the 
medium involved, unless this information 
itself would reveal a confidential source or 
relationship not otherwise evident in the 
document or information: 

(1) one of the three classification levels 
defined in Section 1.1; 


(2) the identity of the original classifica¬ 
tion authority if other than the person 
whose name appears as the approving or 
signing official; 

(3) the agency and office of origin; and 

(4) the date or event for declassification, 
or the notation "‘Originating Agency’s De¬ 
termination Required.” 

(b) Each classified document shall by 
marking or other means, indicate which 
portions are classified, with the applicable 
classification level, and which portions are 
not classified. Agency heads may, for good 
cause, grant and revoke waivers of this re¬ 
quirement for specified classes of docu¬ 
ments or information. The Director of the 
Information Security Oversight Office shall 
be notified of any waivers, 

(c) Marking designations implementing 
the provisions of this Order, including ab¬ 
breviations, shall conform to the standards 
prescribed in implementing directives 
issued by the Information Security Over¬ 
sight Office. 

(d) Foreign government information shall 
either retain its original classification or he 
assigned a United States classification that 
shall ensure a degree of probation at least 
equivalent to that required by the entity 
that furnished the information. 

(e) Information assigned a level of classifi¬ 
cation under predecessor orders shall be 
considered as classified at that level of clas¬ 
sification despite the omission of other re¬ 
quired markings. Omitted markings may be 
inserted on a document by the officials 
specified in Section 3.1(b). 

Sec* 1.6 Limitations on Clamtftmtkm. 

(a) In no case shall information Ik* classi¬ 
fied in order to conceal violations of law, 
inefficiency, or administrative error; to pre¬ 
vent embarrassment to a person, organiza- 
tion, or agency; to restrain competition; or 
to prevent or delay the release* of informa¬ 
tion that does not require protection in the 
interest of national security. 

(b) Basic scientific research information 
not clearly related to the national security 
may not be classified. 

(?) The President or an agency head or 
official designated under Sections L2fapl 
I.2(bXI), or l,2(cXl) may reclassify informa¬ 
tion previously declassified and disclosed if 
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it is determined in writing that (1) the in¬ 
formation requires protection in the inter¬ 
est of national security; and (2) the informa¬ 
tion may reasonably be recovered. These 
reclassification actions shall be reported 
promptly to the Director of the Information 
Security Oversight Office. 

(d) Information may be classified or re¬ 
classified after an agency has received a re¬ 
quest for it under the Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act (5 U.S.C. 552) or the Privacy Act of 
1974 (5 U.S.C. 552a), or the mandatory 
review provisions of this Order (Section 3.4) 
if such classification meets the requirements 
of this Order and is accomplished personal¬ 
ly and on a document-by-document basis by 
the agency head, the deputy agency head, 
the senior agency official designated under 
Section 5.3(aXl), * or an official with original 
Top Secret classification authority. 

Part 2 Derivative Classification 

Sec. 2.1 Use of Derivative Classification. 

(a) Derivative classification is (1) the de¬ 
termination that information is in substance 
the same as information currently classified, 
and (2) the application of the same classifi¬ 
cation markings. Persons who only repro¬ 
duce, extract, or summarize classified infor¬ 
mation, or who only apply classification 
markings derived from source material or 
as directed by a classification guide, need 
not possess original classification authority. 

(b) Persons who apply derivative classifi¬ 
cation markings shall: 

(1) observe and respect original classifica¬ 
tion decisions; and 

(2) carry forward to any newly created 
documents any assigned authorized mark¬ 
ings. The declassification date or event that 
provides the longest period of classification 
shall be used for documents classified on 
the basis of multiple sources. 

Sec. 2.2 Classification Guides. 

(a) Agencies with original classification au¬ 
thority shall prepare classification guides to 
facilitate the proper and uniform derivative 
classification of information. 

(b) Each guide shall be approved person¬ 
ally and in writing by an official who: 

(1) has program or supervisory responsi¬ 
bility over the information or is the senior 


agency official designated under Section 
5.3(aXl);* and 

(2) is authorized to classify information 
originally at the highest level of classifica¬ 
tion prescribed in the guide. 

(c) Agency heads may, for good cause, 
grant and revoke waivers of the require¬ 
ment to prepare classification guides for 
specified classes of documents or informa¬ 
tion. The Director of the Information 
Security Oversight Office shall be notified 
of any waivers. 

Part 3 Declassification and Downgrading 

Sec. 3.1 Declassification Authority. 

(a) Information shall be declassified or 
downgraded as soon as national security 
considerations permit. Agencies shall co¬ 
ordinate their review of classified informa¬ 
tion with other agencies that have a direct 
interest in the subject matter. Information 
that continues to meet the classification re¬ 
quirements prescribed by Section 1.3 de¬ 
spite the passage of time will continue to be 
protected in accordance with this Order. 

(b) Information shall be declassified or 
downgraded by the official who authorized 
the original classification, if that official is 
still serving in the same position; the origi¬ 
nator’s successor; a supervisory official of 
either; or officials delegated such authority 
in writing by the agency head or the senior 
agency official designated pursuant to Sec¬ 
tion 5.3(aXl). * 

(c) If the Director of the Information 
Security Oversight Office determines that 
information is classified in violation of this 
Order, the Director may require the infor¬ 
mation to be declassified by the agency that 
originated the classification. Any such deci¬ 
sion by the Director may be appealed to 
the National Security Council. The informa¬ 
tion shall remain classified, pending a 
prompt decision on the appeal. 

(d) The provisions of this Section shall also 
apply to agencies that, under the terms of 
this Order, do not have original classifica¬ 
tion authority, but that had such authority 
under predecessor orders. 


* Ibid. * Ibid. 
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(c) Agencies conducting a mandatory 
review for declassification shall declassify 
information no longer requiring protection 
under this Order. They shall release this 
information unless withholding is otherwise 
authorized under applicable law. 

(d) Agency heads shall develop proce¬ 
dures to process requests for the mandatory 
review of classified information. These pro¬ 
cedures shall apply to information classified 
under this or predecessor orders. They shall 
also provide a means for administratively 
appealing a denial of a mandatory review 
request. 

(e) The Secretary of Defense shall devel¬ 
op special procedures for the review of 
cryptologic information, and the Director of 
Central Intelligence shall develop special 
procedures for the review of information 
pertaining to intelligence activities (includ¬ 
ing special activities), or intelligence sources 
or methods, after consultation with affected 
agencies. The Archivist shall develop special 
procedures for the review of information 
accessioned into the National Archives of 
the United States. 

(f) In response to a request for informa¬ 
tion under the Freedom of Information Act, 
the Privacy Act of 1974, or the mandatory 
review provisions of this Order: 

(1) An agency shall refuse to confirm or 
deny the existence or non-existence of re¬ 
quested information whenever the fact of 
its existence or non-existence is itself classi¬ 
fiable under this Order. 

(2) When an agency receives any request 
for documents in its custody that were clas¬ 
sified by another agency, it shall refer 
copies of the request and the requested 
documents to the originating agency for 
processing, and may, after consultation with 
the originating agency, inform the request¬ 
er of the referral. In cases in which the 
originating agency determines in writing 
that a response under Section 3.4(f)(1) is re¬ 
quired, the referring agency shall respond 
to the requester in accordance with that 
Section. 

Part 4 Safeguarding 

Sec. 4.1 General Restrictions on Access. 

(a) A person is eligible for access to classi¬ 
fied information provided that a determina¬ 
tion of trustworthiness has been made by 


agency heads or designated officials and 
provided that such access is essential to the 
accomplishment of lawful and authorized 
Government purposes. 

(b) Controls shall be established by each 
agency to ensure that classified information 
is used, processed, stored, reproduced, 
transmitted, and destroyed only under con¬ 
ditions that will provide adequate protec¬ 
tion and prevent access by unauthorized 
persons. 

(c) Classified information shall not be dis¬ 
seminated outside the executive branch 
except under conditions that ensure that 
the information will be given protection 
equivalent to that afforded within the ex¬ 
ecutive branch. 

(d) Except as provided by directives 
issued by the President through the Nation¬ 
al Security Council, classified information 
originating in one agency may not be dis¬ 
seminated outside any other agency to 
which it has been made available without 
the consent of the originating agency. For 
purposes of this Section, the Department of 
Defense shall be considered one agency. 

Sec. 4.2 Special Access Programs. 

(a) Agency heads designated pursuant to 
Section 1.2(a) may create special access pro¬ 
grams to control access, distribution, and 
protection of particularly sensitive informa¬ 
tion classified pursuant to this Order or 
predecessor orders. Such programs may be 
created or continued only at the written 
direction of these agency heads. For special 
access programs pertaining to intelligence 
activities (including special activities but not 
including military operational, strategic and 
tactical programs), or intelligence sources or 
methods, this function will be exercised by 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 

(b) Each agency head shall establish and 
maintain a system of accounting for special 
access programs. The Director of the Infor¬ 
mation Security Oversight Office, consistent 
with the provisions of Section 5.2(bX4), shall 
have non-delegable access to all such ac¬ 
countings. 

Sec. 4.3 Access by Historical Researchers 
and Former Presidential Appointees. 

(a) The requirement in Section 4.1(a) that 
access to classified information may be 
granted only as is essential to the accom- 
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plishment of authorized and lawful Govern¬ 
ment purposes may be waived as provided 
in Section 4.3(b) for persons who: 

(1) are engaged in historical research 
projects, or 

(2) previously have occupied policy¬ 
making positions to which they were ap¬ 
pointed by the President. 

(b) Waivers under Section 4.3(a) may be 
granted only if the originating agency: 

(1) determines in writing that access is 
consistent with the interest of national 
security; 

(2) takes appropriate steps to protect clas¬ 
sified information from unauthorized disclo¬ 
sure or compromise, and ensures that the 
information is safeguarded in a mann er con¬ 
sistent with this Order; and 

(3) limits the access granted to former 
presidential appointees to items that the 
person originated, reviewed, signed, or re¬ 
ceived while serving as a presidential ap¬ 
pointee. 


Part 5 Implementation and Review 

Sec. 5.1 Policy Direction. 

(a) The National Security Council shall 
provide overall policy direction for the in- 
formation security program. 

(b) The Administrator of General Services 

shall be responsible for implementing and 
monitoring the program established pursu¬ 
ant to this Order. The Administrator shall 
delegate the implementation and monitor- 
ship functions of this program to the Direc¬ 
tor of “e Information Security Oversight 
Office. ° 


Sea 5.2 Information Security Oversigh 
Office. 

Information Security Oversigh 
Office shall have a full-time Director at 
pointed by the Administrator of Genera 
Services subject to approval by the Presi 
dent. The Director shall have the author* 
to appoint a staff for the Office. 

(b) The Director shall: 

(1) develop, in consultation with the agen 
cies, and promulgate, subject to the approv 
at of the National Security Council di 
rechves for the implementation of’ thi 
Order, which shall be binding on the agen 


(2) oversee agency actions to ensure com¬ 
pliance with this Oivfor and implementing 


directives; 

(3) review all agency implementing regu¬ 
lations and agency guidelines for systematic 
declassification review. The Director shall 
require any regulation or guideline to be 
changed if it is not consistent with this 
Order or implementing directives. Any 
such decision by the Director may be ap¬ 
pealed to the National Security Council. 
The agency regulation or guideline shall 
remain in effect pending a prompt decision 
on the appeal; 

(4) have the authority to conduct on-site 
reviews of the information security program 
of each agency that generates or handles 
classified information and to require of each 
agency those reports, information, and 
other cooperation that may be necessary to 
fulfill the Director’s responsibilities. If these 
reports, inspections, or access to specific 
categories of classified information would 
pose an exceptional national security risk, 
the affected agency head or the senior offi¬ 
cial designated under Section 5.3(aXl)* may 
deny access. The Director may appeal de¬ 
nials to the National Security Council. The 
denial of access shall remain in effect pend¬ 
ing a prompt decision on the appeal; 

(5) review requests for original classifica¬ 
tion authority from agencies or officials not 
granted original classification authority and, 
if deemed appropriate, recommend presi¬ 
dential approval; 

(6) consider and take action on complaints 
and suggestions from persons within or out¬ 
side the Government with respect to the 
administration of the information security 
program; 

(7) have the authority to prescribe, after 
consultation with affected agencies, stand¬ 
ard forms that will promote the implemen¬ 
tation of the information security program; 

(8) report at least annually to the Presi¬ 
dent through the National Security Council 
° n tal ^P^entation of this Order; and 

( ) have the authority to convene and 
chair interagency meetings to discuss mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the information security 
program. 7 

Sec. 5.3 General Responsibilities. 

Agencies that originate or handle classi- 

*Ibid. 
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fied information shall: 

(a) designate a senior agency official to 
direct and administer its information 
security program, which shall include an 
active oversight and security education pro¬ 
gram to ensure effective implementation of 
this Order; 

(b) promulgate implementing regulations. 
Any unclassified regulations that establish 
agency information security policy shall be 
published in the Federal Register to the 
extent that these regulations affect mem¬ 
bers of the public; 

(c) establish procedures to prevent unnec¬ 
essary access to classified information, in¬ 
cluding procedures that (i) require that a 
demonstrable need for access to classified 
information is established before initiating 
administrative clearance procedures, and (ii) 
ensure that the number of persons granted 
access to classified information is limited to 
the minimum consistent with operational 
and security requirements and needs; and 

(d) develop special contingency plans for 
the protection of classified information used 
in or near hostile or potentially hostile 
areas. 

Sec. 5.4 Sanctions. 

(a) If the Director of the Information 
Security Oversight Office finds that a viola¬ 
tion of this Order or its implementing dir¬ 
ectives may have occurred, the Director 
shall make a report to the head of the 
agency or to the senior official designated 
under Section 5.3(aXl)* so that corrective 
steps, if appropriate, may be taken. 

(b) Officers and employees of the United 
States Government, and its contractors, li¬ 
censees, and grantees shall be subject to 
appropriate sanctions if they: 

(1) knowingly, willfully, or negligently dis¬ 
close to unauthorized persons information 
properly classified under this Order or 
predecessor orders; 

(2) knowingly and willfully classify or 
continue the classification of information in 
violation of this Order or any implementing 
directive; or 

(3) knowingly and willfully violate any 
other provision of this Order or implement¬ 
ing directive. 

(c) Sanctions may include reprimand, sus¬ 


*Ibid. 


pension without pay, removal, termination 
of classification authority, loss or denial of 
access to classified information, or other 
sanctions in accordance with applicable law 
and agency regulation. 

(d) Each agency head or the senior official 
designated under Section 5.3(aXl)* shall 
ensure that appropriate and prompt correc¬ 
tive action is taken whenever a violation 
under Section 5.4(b) occurs. Either shall 
ensure that the Director of the Information 
Security Oversight Office is promptly noti¬ 
fied whenever a violation under Section 5.4 
(bXl) or (2) occurs. 

Part 6 General Provisions 

Sec. 6.1 Definitions . 

(a) “Agency” has the meaning provided at 
5 U.S.C. 552(e). 

(b) “Information” means any information 
or material, regardless of its physical form 
or characteristics, that is owned by, pro¬ 
duced by or for, or is under the control of 
the United States Government. 

(c) “National security information” means 
information that has been determined pur¬ 
suant to this Order or any predecessor 
order to require protection against unau¬ 
thorized disclosure and that is so designat¬ 
ed. 

(d) “Foreign government information” 
means: 

(1) information provided by a foreign gov¬ 
ernment or governments, an international 
organization of governments, or any ele¬ 
ment thereof with the expectation, ex¬ 
pressed or implied, that the information, 
the source of the information, or both, are 
to be held in confidence; or 

(2) information produced by the United 
States pursuant to or as a result of a joint 
arrangement with a foreign government or 
governments or an international organiza¬ 
tion of governments, or any element there¬ 
of, requiring that the information, the ar¬ 
rangement, or both, are to be held in confi¬ 
dence. 

(e) “National security” means the national 
defense or foreign relations of the United 
States. 

(f) “Confidential source” means any indi- 


* Ibid. 
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vidual or organization that has provided, or 
that may reasonably be expected to pro¬ 
vide, information to the United States on 
matters pertaining to the national security 
with the expectation, expressed or implied, 
that the information or relationship, or 
both, be held in confidence. 

(g) “Original classification” means an ini¬ 
tial determination that information re¬ 
quires, in the interest of national security, 
protection against unauthorized disclosure, 
together with a classification designation 
signifying the level of protection required. 

Sec. 6.2 General . 

(a) Nothing in this Order shall supersede 
any requirement made by or under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
“Restricted Data” and “Formerly Restricted 
Data” shall be handled, protected, classi¬ 
fied, downgraded, and declassified in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and regu¬ 


lations issued under that Act. 

(b) The Attorney General, upon request 
by the head of an agency or the Director of 
the Information Security Oversight Office, 
shall render an interpretation of this Order 
with respect to any question arising in the 
course of its administration. 

(c) Nothing in this Order limits the pro¬ 
tection afforded any information by other 
provisions of law. 

(d) Executive Order No. 12065 of June 
28, 1978, as amended, is revoked as of the 
effective date of this Order. 

(e) This order shall become effective on 
August 1, 1982. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 2, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis - 
ter, 2:52 p.m., April 2, 1982] 


Statement on Signing Executive Order 12356, Concerning National 
Security Information 
April 2 , 1982 


I have today signed an Executive order 
that improves our government’s system for 
classifying information vital to our nation’s 
security. The order enhances protection for 
national security information without per- 
mitting excessive classification of documents 
by the Government. 

It is essential for our citizens to be in¬ 
formed about their government’s activities, 
but it is also essential to protect certain sen¬ 
sitive information when disclosure could 
harm the security of all our citizens. This 
order establishes improved standards and 
procedures to achieve the proper balance 
between these two important objectives 
and permits the Government to classify 
only that information whose unauthorized 
disclosure could reasonably be expected to 
damage America’s security. Limiting classi¬ 
fication to the minimum necessary to pro¬ 
tect the national security will enhance our 
ability to protect information that is proper¬ 
ly classified. 


The order expressly—and properly—pro¬ 
hibits use of classification to hide violations 
of law, inefficiency, or administrative error; 
to prevent embarrassment to a person, or¬ 
ganization, or agency; to restrain competi¬ 
tion; or to prevent or delay the public re¬ 
lease of information that does not require 
national security protection. Basic scientific 
research information not clearly related to 
the national security may not be classified, 
nor may information the Government does 
not own or control. Wherever possible, doc¬ 
uments will be prepared in a manner that 
does not require classification. 

The order also simplifies declassification. 
It maintains a modified system for the regu¬ 
lar review of classified information, requir¬ 
ing our archivists to examine historically 
valuable classified records to make them 
available to historians and other researchers 
when no longer sensitive. In addition, the 
order retains a mandatory review system 
that permits citizens to request review of 
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classified documents to determine if the 
documents may safely be disclosed. 

Oversight is critical to an effective infor¬ 
mation security program, and the order I 
have signed today requires heads of rele¬ 
vant agencies to monitor this program 
closely and to train their employees in its 
requirements. The Information Security 
Oversight Office will continue its govern¬ 
mentwide monitoring and will report to me 
through the National Security Council to 
keep me apprised of the effectiveness of 
our oversight program. 


This Executive order reflects a coordinat¬ 
ed effort involving officials of the executive 
branch. Members of Congress, and repre¬ 
sentatives of concerned private organiza¬ 
tions. The recommendations of all these 
persons and groups were extremely helpful. 
Protection of the security of the United 
States and all its citizens is the first and 
most solemn duty of every President. This 
order will improve my ability to meet this 
constitutional obligation, and I am grateful 
to all who assisted in its preparation. 


Proclamation 4919—Cancer Control Month, 1982 
April 2, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

This year marks the tenth anniversary of 
our country’s commitment of major re¬ 
sources to the control of cancer through the 
National Cancer Program. While progress 
against this dread disease has been slow, 
each step forward can save thousands of 
lives since statistics show that one out of 
four Americans now living will become a 
victim of cancer. 

Research has demonstrated that lifestyle 
and environment play a crucial role in the 
development of cancer. Reports issued by 
the Surgeon General increasingly link ciga¬ 
rette smoking with cancer of the lung and 
other parts of the body. We have developed 
greater understanding of the effects of ex¬ 
posure to carcinogens and radiation in the 
workplace and have also learned the impor¬ 
tance of diet and nutrition as factors in the 
development and prevention of cancer. Ad¬ 
vances in biochemistry, microbiology, and 
other basic research have improved our 
comprehension of the cellular events that 
lead to cancer formation, but researchers 
still seek a clearer understanding of the 
cause of cancer as they strive to halt the 
progress of this disease more effectively. 

Improved surgical procedures, new dis¬ 


coveries in recombinant DNA and hybri- 
doma technology, and developments on the 
frontiers of immunotherapy hold out the 
possibility not only of better treatment, but 
also of the significant breakthrough long 
prayed for. With continued advances, this 
ancient scourge may yet pass from man¬ 
kind. 

In 1938, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue an annual proclama¬ 
tion declaring April to be Cancer Control 
Month. 

Now, Therefore , I, Ronald Reagan , Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April, 1982, 
as Cancer Control Month. I invite the Gov¬ 
ernors of the fifty states and the Common¬ 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the appropriate 
officials of all other areas under the United 
States flag, to issue similar proclamations. I 
also ask the health care professions, the 
communications industry, and all other in¬ 
terested persons and groups to unite during 
this appointed time to reaffirm publicly our 
nation’s continuing commitment to control 
cancer. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 


ter ; 10:43 a.m. f April 5, 1982 ] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 3. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the Program for Economic 

Recovery 

April 3 , 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

Fd like to take a few minutes of your 
time to talk about some of the problems we 
face in this blessed land of ours and what I 
feel we should do about them. I can’t cover 
all that territory in 5 minutes, so Fll be 
back every Saturday at this same time, 
same station, live. I hope you’ll tune in. 

These aren’t easy times for a great many 
of you. Yesterday we were told that unem¬ 
ployment has gone up another two-tenths 
of 1 percent—equal to the unemployment 
rate we had in 1975 as we began to come 
out of that recession. 

We can, however, take some comfort 
from the fact that 99% million of our people 
are employed. Now, I know that’s no com¬ 
fort to those who want to work and can’t 
find a job. And it’s no comfort to farmers, 
independent business people, auto dealers, 
realtors, and building contractors who see 
themselves going out of business. These 
people want answers—and so do you— 
about what we can do to get our economy 
back on track. 

The last recession before this one came in 
1980. And by the time our administration 
took office, unemployment had almost 
reached 8 million, the prime rate had 
reached 21% percent—the highest in more 
than a century—and inflation was at 12.4 
percent. According to the polls, inflation 
was the number one problem in everyone’s 
mind. All of us associated it with the high 
interest rates and rightly so. A lender must 
charge an interest rate high enough to 
cover inflation as well as give a return on 
his or her money. 

We proposed a program of economic re¬ 
covery based on the belief that high taxes 
had deprived people and business of incen¬ 


tive to the point that we’d lost much of our 
ability to produce. Those high taxes had 
fueled a rate of increase in government 
spending that reached 17 percent in 1980 
alone. Even high taxes couldn’t keep up 
with that. In the few years between 1976 
and 1981, Federal tax revenues increased 
by $300 billion—but we had $318 billion in 
deficits. 

So, our program also aimed at reducing 
the rate of increase in government spend¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, the interest rate stayed 
up even though we began to reduce infla¬ 
tion. People couldn’t afford to buy auto¬ 
mobiles on time. Few could or would take a 
mortgage to buy or build a home at those 
rates. Lay-offs in the automobile and con¬ 
struction industries increased, and farmers 
who borrowed to plant and repay at harvest 
lost money even on bumper crops. By mid- 
July, we were back in, if we were ever out 
of, a recession. But for the first time in the 
many recessions that have taken place over 
the recent years, we had a plan ready to go. 

The Congress had agreed to a budget 
that cut the rate of increase in spending 
nearly in half. And it passed a tax cut pro¬ 
gram which increased depreciation allow¬ 
ances for business and began a 25-percent 
cut in income tax rates for individuals, to be 
phased in over 3 years. 

All of this only began last October 1st. 
Even so, interest rates have been reduced 
by 20 percent, but that’s not nearly enough. 
They have to come down more, and they 
should, because our greatest success has 
been in conquering inflation. It’s no longer 
double digit. For the last 5 months, it’s 
been running at 4% percent. 

By all the rules of the game, interest rates 
should be down around 9 or 10 percent. 
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Unfortunately, the increase in unemploy¬ 
ment increased government costs and re¬ 
duced revenues. More money had to be 
spent on unemployment insurance and 
other benefits. Fewer people working 
meant fewer people paying taxes. Up went 
the projected deficit for 1983, and up went 
the concern in the money market that this 
would lead to an increase in inflation, as it 
has in all those past recessions. 

The answer to the recession lies in bring¬ 
ing interest rates down. To do that, a signal 
must be sent that, while the political proc¬ 
ess always requires some compromise, gov¬ 
ernment this time intends to stay the 
course; that we’re going to make further 
reductions in spending and hold to a steady 
consistent growth in the money supply—in 
short, that were going to come out of this 
recession not with a temporary, quick fix 
that leads to another recession down the 
road, but with a solid economic recovery 


based on increased productivity and jobs for 
our people. 

Now, I know you’ve been told by some 
that we should do away with the tax cuts in 
order to reduce the deficit. That’s like 
trying to pull a game out in the fourth 
quarter by punting on the third down. 

You’ve also been told our program hasn’t 
worked. Well, of course it hasn’t; it hasn’t 
really started yet. Our 5-percent cut in 
October was almost wiped out by the Janu¬ 
ary increase in the social security tax called 
for in the 1977 tax bill. The reduced budget 
spending and the 10-percent tax cut in July 
will be the real beginning of our program. 

There’s no instant cure, but there is a 
cure. With your help and your prayers, 
we’ll find it. 

I’ll be back next Saturday. Thank you, 
and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House, 


Exchange With Reporters Following the Radio Address to the 
Nation on the Program for Economic Recovery 
April 31982 


Q. There are—[ inaudible ]—reports, Mr. 
President, that—there are reports from 
Congress that administration officials have 
said that the deficit’s going to be $124 bil¬ 
lion, not $95 billion. 

The President. I couldn’t answer that until 
we have to, by law, go up shortly in the 
next couple of weeks—I can’t remember 
the exact date—and present an updated 
project. As I’ve said so many times, we do 
this; we comply with the law. I don’t have 
the greatest faith in those projects, because 
I think there are too many imponderables 
both ways that—to make them really some¬ 
thing that we should—be—depend on. 

Q. But does it worry you that it might be 
some $22 billion more than what had- 

The President. Well, the increase—as the 
recession goes on and unemployment in¬ 
creases, of course, the deficit increases, be¬ 
cause it’s—that’s more people who stop 
paying taxes, and it’s more people who then 


have to receive benefits and unemployment 
insurance and so forth. 

So, we’ve known that this recession has 
brought this about, and the answer is, we’ve 
got to bring the recession to an end. And I 
think our program will do that. 

Q. But, Mr. President, in your speech you 
seem to be saying that unemployment is 
going up because unemployment is pushing 
up the deficit and thus keeping interest 
rates high. That sounds like a cycle that we 
just can’t get out of. 

The President. Yes, we can get out of it. 
And the way out of it is not the way that’s 
been tried on most of the recessions that 
have taken place in these last few decades: 
hyping the money supply, artificially stimu¬ 
lating the money supply, stimulating gov¬ 
ernment spending, as if that somehow will 
be an aid to the economy—and up, of 
course, goes inflation when you do that. 

Now, inflation does have a temporary. 
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stimulative effect just by its very nature. It’s 
kind of like a warm bath. It feels good for a 
minute, but then the water gets too hot. 

What we’re trying—and the difference 
between our plan and what’s always been 
tried before is the long-range plan to get 
the economy back on track, to get America 
back to where we’re the industrial power¬ 
house that we always were. And to do that, 
that requires the tax cuts both for business 
and for individuals to stimulate the econo¬ 
my, reduce the percentage of the gross na¬ 
tional product that the government is 
taking in taxes and that the government is 
spending. And all of these things I think our 
plan will do. And it is the only way. 

It isn’t an instant fix, but it also is a way 
out that simply solves the problem by 
broadening the base of our economy, pro¬ 
viding the jobs that our people must have, 
being able to compete once again with the 
other industrial nations, which we haven’t 
been able to do very well for quite some 
time now. 

Q. Mr. President- 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. Lights—sorry. 

The President. Well, let him finish. 

Q. [Inaudible ]—the purpose of having 
these speeches on radio, starting with the 
economy. What benefit does it give you? 

The President. Well, I think that it—it 
isn’t for me. I think it’s time, with all the 
confusion and all the conflicting things that 
seem to come out of Washington, between 
leaks and statements by individuals and 


pressure groups pressing for their particular 
program, that it’s an opportunity to try 
each week to—based on what has taken 
place in that week—to bring the facts to 
the people as succinctly as I can and as 
many as I can cram in 5 minutes. And I just 
thought I’d start with this one, because this 
one, I think, happens to be the one that’s 
the most on people’s minds, this thing of 
how are we going to get the interest rates 
down, how are we going to resolve the 
present problems. So, that was the reason 
for it and- 

Q. You looked pretty comfortable with it. 

The President What? 

Q. You looked pretty comfortable with it. 
Does it feel good to be getting back on the 
radio? 

The President. Yeah, it was almost like old 
times there. I was waiting for somebody to 
try and steal second. [Laughter] 

Reporters. Thank you. 

The President. Okay. Thank all of you. 

What are you doing down here on a Sat¬ 
urday? Don’t you work a 5-day week? 

Q. That’s a very good question. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

The President. That’s right. I’ve got to go 
this way. Okay, good. Nice to see you. 

Note: The exchange began at approximately 
12:15 p.m. in the Oval Office at the White 
House. It followed the President's reading 
of several portions of his radio address for 
the benefit of reporters , photographers , and 
television cameramen, who were not present 
during the actual broadcast. 


Proclamation 4920—National Medic Alert Week 
April 3, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Emergency medical care is as effective as 
the support it receives from our citizens. 
When we contribute to the lifesaving capa¬ 
bilities of rescue workers and other health 
professionals, we help to assure our own 
prospects for continued good health. 


About forty million Americans are afflict¬ 
ed with medical problems which are diffi¬ 
cult to identify in an emergency situation. 
One simple but important step that people 
with special medical problems can take to 
protect themselves and to enhance the ef¬ 
fectiveness of emergency medical care is to 
register with a medic alert service. 

For nearly 25 years, these special identifi- 
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cation and information services have been 
helping health and rescue personnel meet 
the unique emergency needs of people with 
diabetes, heart conditions, epilepsy, aller¬ 
gies and other hidden medical problems. 
The medic alert tag that the victim of a 
medical emergency wears and the informa¬ 
tion service with which that person is regis¬ 
tered can spell the difference between sur¬ 
vival and death. Each year, medical alert 
identification and emergency information 
systems save the lives of more than two 
thousand people who have hidden medical 
conditions. 

To increase awareness among Americans 
of the benefits of these emergency services, 
the Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
272, requested that the President issue a 
proclamation designating April 4 through 
April 10, 1982, as National Medic Alert 
Week. 


Proclamation 4921—National Day 
April 3, 1982 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Amid the distractions and concerns of our 
daily existence, it is appropriate that Ameri¬ 
cans pause to reflect upon the ancient ethi¬ 
cal principles and moral values which are 
the foundation of our character as a nation. 

We seek, and steadfastly pursue, the 
benefits of education. But education must 
be more than factual enlightenment—it 
must enrich the character as well as the 
mind. 

One shining example for people of all 
faiths of what education ought to be is that 
provided by the Lubavitch movement, 
headed by Rabbi Menachem Schneerson, a 
worldwide spiritual leader who will cele¬ 
brate his 80th birthday on April 4, 1982. 
The Lubavitcher Rebbe’s work stands as a 
reminder that knowledge is an unworthy 
goal unless it is accompanied by moral and 
spiritual wisdom and understanding. He has 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
4, 1982, as National Medic Alert Week. I 
urge all citizens, associations, and organiza¬ 
tions to observe this week with activities 
that foster the use of emergency identifica¬ 
tion and information services. I invite the 
Governors of the States and local govern¬ 
ment officials to give their support to these 
activities. Medic alert services save lives. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:44 a.m., April 5, 1982] 


of Reflection 


provided a vivid example of the eternal va¬ 
lidity of the Seven Noahide Laws, a moral 
code for all of us regardless of religious 
faith. May he go from strength to strength. 

In recognition of the Lubavitcher Rebbe’s 
80th birthday, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled have issued House Joint 
Resolution 447 to set aside April 4, 1982, as 
a “National Day of Reflection/’ 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 4, 1982, as National 
Day of Reflection. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:45 a.m., April 5, 1982 ] 
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Message to the Congress Submitting the National Materials and 
Minerals Program Plan and Report 
April 5, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit the National Ma¬ 
terials and Minerals Program Plan and 
Report to Congress, pursuant to the Nation¬ 
al Materials and Minerals Policy, Research 
and Development Act of 1980. 

This national minerals policy recognizes: 

• the critical role of minerals to our 
economy, national defense, and stand¬ 
ard of living; 

• the vast, unknown and untapped min¬ 
eral wealth of America and the need to 
keep the public’s land open to appro¬ 
priate mineral exploration and devel¬ 
opment; 

• the critical role of government in alert¬ 
ing the Nation to minerals issues and in 


ensuring that national decision-makers 
take into account the impact of their 
decisions on minerals policy; and, 
the need for long-term, high potential 
payoff research activity of wide generic 
application to improve and augment 
domestically available materials. 

This policy is responsive to America’s 
need for measures to diminish minerals vul¬ 
nerability by allowing private enterprise to 
preserve and expand our minerals and ma¬ 
terials economy. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 5, 1982. 


Appointment of John V. Byrne as United States Commissioner of 
the International Whaling Commission 
April 5, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint John V. Byrne, Administra¬ 
tor of the National Oceanic and Atmospher¬ 
ic Administration, Department of Com¬ 
merce, to be United States Commissioner 
on the International Whaling Commission. 
He would succeed Richard A. Frank. 

Dr. Byrne has held various positions with 
Oregon State University since 1960. He was 
an associate professor in 1960-65; professor 
and chairman, Department of Oceanog¬ 
raphy in 1968-72; dean, School of Oceanog¬ 
raphy in 1972-76; acting director, Marine 
Science Center in 1972-77; dean of re¬ 


search (acting) in 1976-77; dean of research 
in 1977-80; dean of graduate school (acting) 
in 1979-80; and vice president for research 
and graduate studies since 1980. 

Dr. Byrne was Program Director for 
Physical Oceanography, National Science 
Foundation, in 1966-67. In 1966-68 he was 
a geologist with the U.S. Geological Survey. 

He graduated from Hamilton College 
(B.A., 1951), Columbia College (M.A., 1953), 
and the University of Southern California 
(Ph. D., 1957). Dr. Byrne is married, has 
four children, and was born in Hempstead, 
N.Y., on May 9, 1928. 
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Appointment of IT Members of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, and Designation of Chairman 
April 5, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil on Vocational Education. The President 
also announced his intention to designate 
Edward D. Miller as Chairman. 

Edward D. Miller would succeed Patricia Knox. 
He is president and chief executive officer of 
Future Business Leaders of America in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He was born July 5, 1934. 

Betty Breaux would succeed Carol S. Gibson. She 
is currently chairman, English Department, 
Northwestern Junior High School in Zachary, 
La. She was bom December 11, 1929. 

Vernon Broussard would succeed William A. 
Stembridge, Jr. He is associate dean, School of 
Education, University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. He was bom January 30, 1934. 
James H. Buford would succeed Jack B. Reihl. He 
is senior vice president of the International 
Management and Development Group, Ltd., in 
Washington, D.C. He was born June 2, 1944. 
John L. Davis would succeed Rose Fong Chao. 
He is an associate circuit court judge in Deca¬ 
tur, Ill. He was born May 25, 1942. 

Joanne M. Dwyer would succeed Ray Majerus. 
She is currently a guidance counselor and 
placement director at Crawford County Area 
Vocational Technical School in Meadville, Pa. 
She was born June 18, 1939. 

Gladys S. Eddy would succeed Elaine R. Jones. 
She is an assistant professor, Department of 
Administration Management and Teacher Edu¬ 
cation at Colorado State University in Fort Col¬ 
lins, Colo. She was born December 25, 1915. 
George W. Fellendorf would succeed Thomas P. 
Glynn. He is president of the Fellendorf Associ¬ 
ation in Washington, D.C. He was bom Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1925. 


James W. Griffith would succeed John P. Lipton. 
He is director of development at Texas State 
Technical Institute in Waco, Tex. He was born 
November 5, 1927. 

Reuben T. Guenthner would succeed Patricia 
Vasquez. He is deputy State director, State 
Board for Vocational Education, in Bismarck, 
N. Dak. He was born August 5, 1934. 

Jean Hanson would succeed Alphonse Jackson. 
She is currently president, American Vocation¬ 
al Association, University of Minnesota, in St. 
Paul. She was born May 9, 1942. 

Caroline E. Hughes would succeed Rae Marie 
Levis. She was a member of the National Advi¬ 
sory Council on Vocational Education in 1971- 
1981. She resides in Cushing, Okla., and was 
born April 3, 1921. 

Elizabeth Joan Kenney would succeed John Row¬ 
lett. She serves on the Nevada State Board of 
Education. She resides in Las Vegas, Nev., and 
was born December 29, 1929. 

Edward Lamontagne would succeed Samuel 
Bernstein. He is a vocational counselor for 
handicapped students at Saint Joseph College 
in West Hartford, Conn. He was born August 4, 
1952. 

Byrl R. Shoemaker would succeed Christine 
Long. He is executive director. Vocational and 
Career Education and Food Service, for the 
State of Ohio. He resides in Columbus, Ohio, 
and was bom October 5, 1918. 

Kenneth M. Smith would succeed John Erwin. 
He is president and chief executive officer, In¬ 
ternational Management and Development 
Group Ltd., in Washington, D.C. He was born 
April 5, 1949. 

Calvin Stephens would succeed Roman Pucinski. 
He is president and chief executive officer of 
the Dallas Minority Business Center in Dallas, 
Tex. He was bora February 11, 1945. 
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Question-and-Answer Session With 
Foreign Policy Issues 
April 5, 1982 

Q. Good morning—afternoon. 

The President Yes, it’s afternoon now. 

Situation in the Falkland Islands 

Q. Mr. President, would you support— 
would this government support Britain’s ef¬ 
forts to free its hostages in the Falklands in 
exchange for Mrs. Thatcher’s support for 
freeing American hostages in Iran? 

The President. You’ve asked a question, in 
a way, about a particular facet of it. Let me 
just answer it in a little broader context. 

It’s a very difficult situation for the 
United States, because we’re friends with 
both of the countries engaged in this dis¬ 
pute, and we stand ready to do anything we 
can to help them. And what we hope for 
and would like to help in doing is have a 
peaceful resolution of this with no forceful 
action or no bloodshed. And to that extent, 
we support the resolution that’s already in 
the United Nations, that there be a with¬ 
drawal of forces and we resolve this at the 
U.N. 

Q. Mr. President, British television news. 
Have you spoken to Prime Minister Thatch¬ 
er this morning? 

The President. No, but we have—I re¬ 
ceived a message from her with regard to 
the appointment of the new Minister—or 
Foreign Minister. 

Q. What will you do if Britain- 

Q. What else did she have to tell you? 

The President Well, she appreciated very 
much our efforts and my attempt to- 

Q. Is America prepared to offer military 
assistance if the British ask for it? 

The President Again, as I said, we’re 
friends of both sides in this, and were going 
to try, strive for—and I think that they will 
be willing to meet in the idea of a peaceful 
resolution. 

Q. Mr. President, are you meeting with 
the Argentine Foreign Minister, who’s here 
today talking to the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States? 

The President No, I don’t think—no, 
there isn’t any meeting of that kind on the 


Reporters on Domestic and 


schedule. 

Q. Mr. President, Britain—the British 
Government has threatened to use force if 
diplomacy fails, and it’s regarded as a seri¬ 
ous threat in Britain. What would your posi¬ 
tion be, sir, if diplomacy did fail? 

The President Well, you’re getting into a 
hypothetical question that I hope I never 
am faced with. Both sides have threatened 
with the use of force, as is evidenced with 
Argentina’s military landing there. And I 
just don’t think that it’s an issue that should 
come to that point. 

President's Popularity 

Q. Mr. President, why do you think your 
polls have gone down so much recently? 

The President Well, they have followed a 
pattern that’s been historically true of every 
President. And whatever the degree might 
be, I guess, depends on the pollsters. 

I think there’s been quite a drumbeat of 
criticism that has gone largely unanswered 
by us with regard to some of the programs 
that I’ve advocated, and of course, there is 
the unhappiness that exists for all of us in 
the present recession. But as I’ve said, I 
think the polls are only as good as—at the 
time they’re taken. 

Q. Well, do they worry you? 

The President No. 

Q. Mr. President, when you say it’s large¬ 
ly unanswered, sir, do you mean that the 
answer hasn’t been reported adequately or 
you haven’t been making it adequately? 
What do you mean by that, ‘largely unan¬ 
swered”? 

The President. Well, I think in the debate 
it’s true that there has been far more criti¬ 
cism of the plan, and that is more newswor¬ 
thy when someone stands up with a new 
viewpoint on the tax facets of the program. 
And we have submitted our budget. And 
while we’re now continuing in meetings 
with them to hear what alternatives might 
be proposed, there isn’t much news in us 
just continuing to say, “Well, we’re still sup¬ 
porting our program.” 
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Federal Budget 

Q. Isn’t it about time for some new move 
on the part of the White House? We hear 
that you may be willing to make some cuts 
in the defense program. 

The President. As I’ve said, finally there 
are meetings that have been going on, and 
I’ve had people from my staff up there in 
the place of observers or witnessing or 
hearing what is being proposed between 
the legislators, both Democrat and Republi¬ 
can. It so far has not reached a point in 
which it comes to me with any concrete 
proposals of one kind or another. 

Q. How about defense? Are you willing to 
make some cuts in defense? 

The President I have said- 

Q. If they don’t jeopardize- 

The President. I have said that any gov¬ 
ernment program obviously has areas 
where savings can be made by manage¬ 
ment changes and so forth. And I am open 
to any suggestions of that kind. However, 
the basic program of upgrading and build¬ 
ing weapons systems that we need in order 
to close the window of vulnerability, I 
will—I would have to oppose that. We can’t 
send that kind of a message. 

US. and Soviet Nuclear Capabilities 

Q. Mr. President, on that point, some crit¬ 
ics say that they disagree with your assess¬ 
ment that the United States is behind the 
Soviet Union. But beyond that, they say you 
were wrong to say it because it gives a 
perception of weakness. Are you sorry you 
said it? 

The President. No, I’m not sorry I said it, 
because I think we know for sure the Rus¬ 
sians know that. I think the American 
people ought to be able to know everything 
they know. 

Q. But doesn’t it give the impression that 
we are weak, and therefore doesn’t it make 
the Russians- 

The President. No. It’s been said over and 
over again many times. It’s been said for 
the last few years that we were in a deterio¬ 
rating position, militarily, in comparison to 
the Soviet Union. 

Q. But nobody’s ever said, sir, that they 
could deliver a second strike. Do you really 
believe that? 

The President. That has been published m 


articles by various people commenting on 
what should happen. 

But let me make one point about this. 
The idea is that we must have a deterrent. 
Our goal is peace. And to have peace, we 
must have a deterrent that would prevent 
someone from adventuring agressively in 
the world using nuclear weapons. And for 
one point, with regard to our inferiority, we 
are presently negotiating that in Geneva, 
the fact that the Soviet Union has 300 inter¬ 
mediate missiles with 900 warheads aimed 
at Europe and can hit the Middle East and 
North Africa, and there is nothing to 
counter them. And our allies have asked us 
for cruise missiles and Pershings as a deter¬ 
rent to be stationed in those countries in 
Western Europe, to be deployed there. And 
we have agreed to do that. 

Now, there is the greatest proof of a supe¬ 
riority. They already have their SS-20’s, -4’s, 
and -5’s in place—although lately, they 
have said that they’re withdrawing the -4’s 
and -5’s, which are an older and lesser mis¬ 
sile. We are negotiating from a standpoint 
of something we yet have to do in provid¬ 
ing those missiles, but which we won’t do if 
they will agree to take theirs out. 

Q. Do you think they have a first-strike 
capability against the United States? 

The President. I think that at the 
moment, on the strategic intercontinental 
ballistic program and our Triad, I think that 
we do. Those people who say that, well, we 
have something of a deterrent now, yes, I 
think so, too. 

Q. But do they have a first-strike capabili¬ 
ty, Mr. President? Can they strike us with 
impunity? 

The President. I think I spoke of that the 
other night, that, yes, we would have sur¬ 
viving missiles in our submarines, air¬ 
borne—of those planes that were airborne 
at the time of such an attack. Their missiles 
are aimed at our silos, our ballistic missiles, 
land-based missiles. But would our retali¬ 
ation result in further devastation to the 
United States? So, I think I made it dear- 
look, I’ll tell you something; let me give you 
the answer. 

Tomorrow, iii Georgetown, Secretary 
Haig is going to be making a speech on this 
entire subject of nuclear deterrents and the 
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nuclear power, so I icroiunteud that 


The Nation 'a Economy 

Q. Mr. President. ott the economy. s>>mj 
own Ijdxtr Department said lu-.t Kudus, in 
analysing the now unemplovment statistic*, 
the unemployment rate going up. that this 
was evidence of hirther deterioration m the 
economy. You have said that we are—"that 
recovery is just around the router Whir h of 
those- 

Tfu' Pmaidmt Well, not that I've soul 
we’re in the trough, the hot touting out of a 
recession. And one ol thi* characteitvttes of 
being in the trough is—d > mi'll l»*ok 1 m* k at 
all the other recewams we’ve had nine 
World War II, you will find that one ot the 
characteristics is that employment lag', 
behind, and very often in that trough thrie 
is a continued increase in unemplm men! 
for a while. 

(>. So, you disagree that this t« evidence 
of furthr*r deterioration in the economy* 

The President No, there may even he 
more unemployment, latrauv**—! gurs« 
that’s why they call it a "trough" 

Federal Budget 

Q. Mr. President- 

Deputy Pm* Secretary Spmfte* lad * 
make this the last question 

Q. Are you concerned that many Mem 
bora of Congress are saying that you will 
not have a budget until there’s a hum-duck 
session of Congress; it might In’ .mother h 
months? 

The President. Not have a budget until— 
we haven’t had a budget for 2 years reads 
No—and we’re not that far behind sdted- 
vie. As a matter of fact, we've presented 
this budget earlier than wr did last year 
And I look forward to progress being made 
as soon as they come back from the Kastei 
recess. That’s why we’re negotiating so fast 

0. What about a summit meeting with 
House and Senate leadership on the 
budget? 

Mr. Spmkm. This has got to be it, right 
here. 

The President I think that that will be a 
part of the procedure before we finally 
arrive at a budget. 


Ve !* 41 t*tv. I i. “i?’i i 


1 > I !(»' Me} - (V 0, . l.J.itlU' ill..»!«< r 

we can t lake am mnrr t|ue«ttui>« here. and 
we were «»n I fiat very big subject uf nuclear 

wr,tj-j if*, ti.'i .ill 1. *• M'ii »n ■»*, tu June, 

earls }uw. wdl 1" „> i«k ? « I illi.jr M-r « 

meeting will, the riw.'}*‘4»i l’fuv*niH 
t mMM d, *h*' Kerb" I, jH»- heads >4 tl Ur of 
|u>i.|e.os ceuntnes I wbl V »*<<*--■<t»ng stith 
lb- Puj**’ m Ib-i'M' and U>rn 1 util !«• re- 
tnimng \nd 4* lie hm» %?<»» know. 
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Situation in the Falkland Islands 

Q. Just a last question, sir? Have you ac¬ 
cepted the role as honest broker in the 
Falkland Islands dispute, sir? 

The President If we can be of help in 
doing that, yes, anything that would bring a 
peaceful solution to what seems to be an 
unnecessary disagreement. 

Q. The British want to go to war. [. Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Mr. Gergen. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. Speakes. We start on time; we quit on 
time. 

The President. Yeah, because, heaven 
sakes, yes. I’m due over at the Hilton 
Hotel- 

Q. [. Inaudible ]—seat, I mean, we're late. 
[Laughter] 

The President. You know, I was speaking 
to that group last year. Fve got to speak 

again. . 

Q. Do you have any fear and trepidation 

about going back? 

The President. No, but I’m wearing my 
oldest suit today. [Laughter] 

Mr. Gergen. Thank you very much. 
Lights. 

The President. You know, these are going 
to do one thing, if you’ll all remember it. I 
leave every press conference, as I told you 
before, with a great feeling of guilt about 
the unrecognized hands that have been up 


and haven’t been called on. So, maybe with 
doing this weekly we can rotate a little. 

Q. But now, what’s going to happen if 
somebody asks you a question in a photo 
opportunity? Are you going to open a trap 
door? 

The President. Oh, incidentally, that’s 
one— that’s a part of the new rules. There 
will absolutely be no questions- 

Q. No, sir- 

The President. -in the photo opportu¬ 

nity. 

Q. The rules given us said no answers 
from you. [Laughter] You will not answer. 
They carefully and, I think, wisely did not 
say there would be no questions. 

Q. We can still ask questions; it’s just that 
you may or may not answer. 

Q. That’s correct. 

• The President Okay, you can. But I can 
sit there with a bar of soap, a pan of water 
in my hand ready to wash anyone’s mouth 
out with soap. [Laughter] 

Q. How frequently do you want to meet 
with us in this fashion, sir? 

Q. Every day. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you. 

Note: The question-and-answer session 

began at 1:07 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House . 

David R. Gergen is Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for Communications. 


Remarks at the National Legislative Conference of the Buildmg and 
Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
April 5, 1982 


Thank you, Bob, 1 for those kind words, 
and thank you all for your warm welcome. 

I know you understand how happy I am 
to be back, standing before you today. If it’s 
all the same to you, though, when I finish 
speaking, I think I’ll slip out the back door 


1 Robert A. Georgine, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart¬ 
ment 


this time. [Laughter] 

A funny thing happened to me on the 
way to the White House last year. [Laugh¬ 
ter] No, seriously, it wasn’t funny at all, and 
I thank you for the prayers you said that 
day—especially your prayers for three very 
brave men—Special Agent Tim McCarthy, 
Tom Delahanty, and press spokesman Jim 
Brady. God bless them all. 

There was someone else outside this hotel 
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last year who did something I'll always re¬ 
member. He personally helped bring down 
the man who was accused of doing the 
shooting. He's almost as old as I am - all > 
feet 2 inches of him—almost. but not unite, 
and his heroics landed him in the hospital 
But I understand that he’s here today, 
stronger than ever. And, Al Atifetiun t, 
where are you? Would you mind standing 
up? Where is he? \Applatm'\ Well. eserv 
one else is standing up. There he is t»od 
bless you. 

You know, when you think of the com age 
of men like McCarthy, DeWtanty, Brady, 
and Antenucei, when you think of the 
warmth and support that always pour foith 
in our times of trouble, it firings home 
something awfully important. There are 
many blessings in this good world, but 
surely the greatest is tint one that we all 
share: We're Americans. 

It's been said that courage is the one 
quality that guarantee* al! others America 
faces a challenge of courage in the month» 
ahead that will Ik* decisive. We're m .» 
tough period. Mo one has felt its pain any 
worse than the members of the building 
trades. And I want you to know that our 
highest domestic priority is to res is e this 
economy, to spur employment in hard-hit 
industries like housing and construrtion. 
your stock in trade. 

We are In a worldwide recession lire 
great thing is that—tragedy is that it might 
nave been avoided, or at least curtailed, If 
the first phase of the tax cut was not *> 
little and so late, Personal taxes actually 
went up by about $41 billion in IWhl, which 
I think helped drag down the economy We 
must not compound that error. 

There's good reason to believe the reces¬ 
sion is bottoming out We're on the s erge of 
a ragjor victory over inflat km—a disease 
which has sapped our economic strength, 
driven up interest rates, and mined the 
dreams of horoeownership for millions- of 
families. If we stick together and finish the 
job the bipartisan coalition in (langfcts 
began last year, we wilt won have that vic¬ 
tory. American families will be able to pay 
their bills again, save for the future, and 
ignite an economic recovery that can last 
for years. 

John F. Kennedy wrote; "The courage of 
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trades unions taking one-half billion dollars 
of their hard-earned pension funds and in¬ 
vesting that money to create more jobs for 
your workers? This country will owe you all 
a debt of gratitude, and with initiatives like 
yours, we can and we will rebuild America. 

We’re trying to help. Last week we an¬ 
nounced a series of actions that include 
moving within the limits of fiduciary re¬ 
sponsibility to free up critically needed 
funds for housing from pension funds such 
as your own. We’re going to modify the 
Mortgage Revenue Bond program to loosen 
arbitrage restriction and broaden our defini¬ 
tion of distressed areas. And well ease exist¬ 
ing guidelines to expand the number of po¬ 
tential homebuyers qualifying for FHA 
mortgages. I spent enough years in my own 
union to know that when workers have the 
opportunity to work, and when they’re 
properly and fairly paid for their work, they 
can provide for themselves without having 
to hold out their hands to anybody. 

Unions represent some of the freest insti¬ 
tutions in this land. Too often, discussions 
about the labor movement dwell only on 
disputes or corruption or strikes. Well, I 
know that makes for good headlines. The 
point is, thousands of good agreements are 
reached and put into practice every year 
that benefit unions, management, and the 
country. So, wouldn’t it be nice if some¬ 
times we could hear about that, too. It also 
might be nice for once if we could hear 
about the thousands of hard-working, 
honest, union officials who have done so 
much to improve your movement and raise 
the standard of living for all Americans. 

One great feature of collective bargaining 
is the opportunity for straightforward talk. 
A number of Presidents have observed that 
of all the meetings in the Oval Office, the 
most frank and memorable have been with 
the leaders of organized labor. And I think I 
know what they mean. I pledge to you 
today that there will always be an open 
door to my office for your leadership. We 
want your counsel and your participation as 
we tackle these tough problems that face 
the Nation. 

Now, some outside your organization will 
say, “Well, why bother? After all, Ronald 
Reagan won’t go to bat for you.” Well, I 
wonder, because in the past year I ve had 


many suggestions that what this country 
really needs is a so-called wage restraint 
policy. Well, I have one answer to that. This 
administration will never ever fight infla¬ 
tion by permitting some fuzzy-minded 
economist to attack the sacred right of 
American workers to negotiate their own 
wages. 

I believe with all my heart that providing 
people incentives to pull themselves up is 
the best path to human progress. I believe 
that faith in God, love of freedom, family, 
work, and neighborhood are what made 
America strong and will keep her free. I 
think you and I have a lot in common, even 
though, as Bob said, we can’t always agree 
on all issues. But what we can do, I hope, is 
seek out areas of possible compromise that 
don’t violate fundamental principles. 

One area where we definitely agree, I’m 
glad to say, is on the need to improve the 
Clean Air Act. We’re working hard with a 
bipartisan group in Congress to obtain revi¬ 
sions of that act that will help create jobs 
while maintaining our commitment to clean 
air. We appreciate your support on this and 
hope that House Resolution 5252 will move 
as rapidly as possible. 

Now, I spoke a moment ago of my grati¬ 
tude for the courage that your leaders have 
demonstrated. May I reassure you today on 
legislation of importance to your own orga¬ 
nization: I believe there have been abuses 
of the Davis-Bacon Act, but as your Presi¬ 
dent, I have not and will not seek repeal of 
that act. 

Now, there are three areas where we 
cannot retreat on fundamentals: a need to 
restore the strength and credibility of 
America’s foreign policy, genuine relief for 
overburdened taxpayers, and a reduction in 
the bankrupt growth of Federal spending of 
the past decade. 

Your presence at this conference proves 
that democracy and freedom are alive and 
well in America. But as you know, Ameri¬ 
ca’s more the exception than the rule 
around the globe. 

Now, some in this country say, “Freedom 
is fine for us, but we can’t worry about it 
for everyone else. Let’s not stick our necks 
out anywhere.” Have they forgotten that 
freedom was not won here without the help 
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of others? Have they forgotten that people 
who turn their backs on friends often lose 
what they cherish most for themselves? 
Have they forgotten that freedom is never 
more than one generation away from ex¬ 
tinction? Your presence at this conference 
proves that democracy and freedom are 
alive and well. So, well just keep it that 
way. 

I don’t think you’ve forgotten. You’ve had 
to live too often the meaning of struggle, 
perseverance, and unity. An American, a 
compatriot of yours once said, “The role of 
American labor in the struggle for the pres¬ 
ervation of human freedom and decency is 
decisive.” No one ever put it better than 
George Meany did 30 years ago. And he 
lived up to the responsibility that he gave 
you. 

Today you are needed more than ever to 
support and sustain the struggle of others 
whose sacrifice is greater than our own. In 
Poland, where citizens must meet in secret 
to resist military tyranny, courageous work¬ 
ers still struggle underground. Recently 
they published a plea for continued resist¬ 
ance. “So that our children do not have to 
be ashamed of us.” they said. So that their 
children will have a chance to grow up as 
free and courageous people. 

The Polish authorities want the West to 
close its eyes, accept martial law. The 
American people will not accept martial 
law. They demand that Lech Walesa and 
the political—and the prisoners of Solidarity 
be set free. 

Poland’s government says it will crush 
democratic freedoms. Well, let us teU them, 
“You can imprison your people. You can 
close their schools. You can take away their 
books, harass their priests, and smash their 
unions. You can never destroy the love of 
God and freedom that bums in their hearts. 
They will triumph over you.” 

Could I just interject something here 
that—our team of Representatives from 
Congress just came back from El Salvador, 
watching the elections down there, led by 
Senator Nancy Kassebaum. They came in 
the office to report the other day. And they 
told me what a thrill it was and how inspir¬ 
ing to see those people stand in line hours 
for the privilege of voting. 

And they spoke to a woman—well, one 


woman was wounded by a ricocheting 
bullet. She refused to leave the line for 
treatment until she’d voted. But another 
woman said that they had told her personal¬ 
ly, the guerrillas, that they would kill her 
and cut off the finger that’s dipped in that 
invisible ink to identify voters, if she voted. 
And she said she told them just about what 
I’ve just said. She said to them, “you can kill 
me, you can kill my family, but you can’t 
kill us all.” 

Francis Bacon wrote that “In this theater 
of man’s life, it is reserved only for gods and 
angels to be lookers on.” America will not 
drift through the 1980’s as a spectator. Lib¬ 
erty belongs to the brave. We will stand up 
for our ideals, and we will work for peace. 

Never again will we shrink from de¬ 
nouncing the terrible nightmare totalitar¬ 
ianism has wrought: occupation of an entire 
section of Europe, genocide in Cambodia, 
boat people in Vietnam, a bloody invasion 
of Afghanistan, and everywhere the sup¬ 
pression of human rights and growing want 
from economic failure. We will not remain 
silent when, in Afghanistan, yellow rain is 
dropped on innocent people, solemn agree¬ 
ments are flagrantly broken, and Soviet hel¬ 
icopters drop thousands of “butterfly” 
mines, which maim and blind Afghan chil¬ 
dren who pick them up thinking they’re 
toys. We will condemn these crimes and 
work for international repudiation. 

And we will speak and work for democra¬ 
cy. Winston Churchill said that it was “the 
worst form of government in the world, 
except for all the others that have been 
tried.” Yes, we have our warts and our im¬ 
perfections. But we can be proud that 
there’s so much to love in this land. No 
nation has worked harder for peace or done 
more to lift up the downtrodden than the 
United States of America. 

Treasury Secretary Don Regan recently 
told the students at Bucknell University, 
“We have brought light where before there 
was darkness, heat where once there was 
cold, medicines where there was sickness 
and disease, food where there was scarcity, 
and wealth where humanity was living in 
squalor.” We provide more food assistance 
each year to developing nations than all the 
other nations of the world combined. 
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America has a secret weapon; it’s called 
“trust the people.” We’re not afraid of free 
enterprise or free trade unions or freedom 
of thought. We depend on them, because 
only when individuals are free to worship, 
create, and build, only when they’re given a 
personal stake in deciding their destiny and 
benefiting from their own risks—only then 
do societies become dynamic, prosperous, 
progressive, and free. 

Our democratic dream of human fulfill¬ 
ment through individual equality and op¬ 
portunity is still the most exciting, success¬ 
ful, and revolutionary idea in the world 
today. But don’t take my word for it. Look 
at Poland, where Solidarity captured the 
hearts and minds of the people. Look at 
Afghanistan, where courageous freedom- 
fighters are battling a 100,000-man army, a 
Soviet war machine to a standstill. Look at 
Vietnam, where 500,000 boat people have 
escaped since we left. And look at brave El 
Salvador, where, in one of the most inspir¬ 
ing demonstrations of personal courage in 
modem history, 1 million citizens—a great¬ 
er percentage of their electorate than turn 
out for our own elections—risked their lives 
to go to the ballot box, so they could vote to 
give freedom a chance. 

Well, let’s give El Salvador a chance. Crit¬ 
ics question whether we’re on the side of 
right, justice, and progress in El Salvador. 
Well, we found out an answer to that a 
week ago Sunday. 

But if our commitments to our allies and 
freedom are to be credible, American 
security must be restored. We’ve neglected 
our national defense for more than a 
decade. The Soviets haven’t. They’ve built 
up and deployed a military arsenal un¬ 
equaled in all history, capable of confront¬ 
ing our allies in Europe and Asia and 
threatening the free world’s source of oil. 
We cannot allow this dangerous momentum 
to continue. But even after our buildup, 
spending on defense will take a smaller 
share of our budget than it did 20 years 
ago, when the world was a far safer place. 
The bulk of the buildup will be for basic 
manpower, maintenance, and readiness. 

Now, some would have us get at the defi¬ 
cit by reducing defense spending. I’m sure 
that savings can be made in any govern¬ 
ment program just by improved efficiency, 


and we have a plan to do that, but not by 
eliminating needed weapons systems— 
planes, tanks, and missiles. If we canceled 
outright all the major weapons systems we 
plan to order in fiscal year 1983, we’d only 
reduce next year’s budget by $6% billion. 
But we would also send a dangerous signal 
to the world that we were unilaterally dis¬ 
arming. And I don’t believe that American 
labor wants us to do that. 

Every penny we spend is for one sacred 
purpose: to prevent that first shot from 
being fired, to prevent young Americans 
from dying in battle. Let us ask those who 
say we’re spending too much: “How much 
would it have been worth to you to avoid 
World War II? Who would put a price on 
the lives that were lost on Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Omaha Beach, Anzio, or Bas- 
togne?” For the sake of our children and 
their children, I consider it my duty, indeed 
all of our duties as citizens, to make sure 
that America is strong enough to remain 
free and at peace. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that we shouldn’t 
work for eventual reductions in the weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. A freeze in the 
arsenals of these weapons is not good 
enough. We want to go one better—mutual 
and verifiable reduction. 

Courage to stand up for American ideals, 
to work for peace, to defend our freedom, 
and courage to follow through on the bi¬ 
partisan economic recovery program begun 
last year—courage to seize the opportuni¬ 
ties in this time of challenges. There was a 
famous French diplomat, Talleyrand, who 
once said, “Women sometimes forgive a 
man who forces the opportunity, but never 
a man who misses one.” [Laughter] Well, 
let me take this opportunity to say again, I 
want nothing more than to work with 
Members of the Congress to reach an 
agreement on the budget that is fair, com¬ 
passionate, and bipartisan. 

Let us have the courage to recognize 
what needs to be done, and let us do it. We 
won’t get this economy moving again by 
adding to the highest tax burden on Ameri¬ 
can workers in our peacetime history. Taxes 
went up by more than 300 percent in the 
last 10 years, but all we got out of that were 
higher deficits and higher interest rates. 
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Why? Because the cost of programs we all 
agree are important were zooming out of 
control. 

The cost of food stamps went up by 
16,000 percent in the last 15 years. Medic¬ 
aid and Medicare—again, essential pro¬ 
grams—have increased by more than 500 
percent in the last 10 years. We don’t have 
a trillion-dollar debt because you aren’t 
taxed enough. We have a trillion-dollar debt 
because government spends too much. 

As government took more and more of 
our income, savings on the part of individ¬ 
uals and investment by industry dropped 
lower and lower. So, we haven’t had the 
capital pool we need to make funds availa¬ 
ble for the mortgages and investment that 
will sustain and create new jobs for your 
members. 

We pretended we could hang on to pros¬ 
perity by going deeper and deeper into 
debt. Now common sense dictates that we 
must slow the dangerous increase in spend¬ 
ing and taxes so more resources are availa¬ 
ble for people to produce and save. This is 
all we’re trying to do. And, far from being 
radical, our program will lead us back to 
safety without sacrificing compassion. 

For all the media talk about fairness, you 
might not have heard that our 1983 budget 
will spend nearly three times as much for 
tuition support for higher education than 
was available in 1977. Better than one out 
of every two students will be eligible for 
assistance. Through Medicaid and Medicare, 
the Federal Government will pay for the 
medical care of 99 percent of those Ameri¬ 
cans over the age 65. Twenty-eight percent 
of all Federal spending will go to the elder¬ 
ly—an average of $7,850 per senior citizen 
in payments and services. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will still subsidize approximately 
95 million meals per day—14 percent of all 
the meals served. And about $2.8 billion 
will be spent on job training and employ¬ 
ment. 

We haven’t sacrificed fairness for those in 
need. But how about some fairness for a 
group whose voice is rarely heard in Wash¬ 
ington—the wage earners and the bill- 
payers of America? 

I think that fairness also means going to 
the mat for a 25-percent tax rate reduction, 
indexing of tax rates, and strong new incen¬ 


tives for retirement savings—the first 
decent program for working, middle- 
income taxpayers since John Kennedy’s tax 
cut nearly 20 years ago. Fairness is saying 
you don’t raise taxes on American workers 
who had to take cuts in their paychecks just 
to keep their jobs. And fairness is insisting 
that when business gets its tax cut, you have 
no right to turn around and take the peo¬ 
ple’s tax cut away. 

Let me tell you why tampering with the 
third year of the tax cut and indexing 
should set off alarm bells in your heads and 
send shivers up your spines. It would in¬ 
crease the tax bill of your members by hun¬ 
dreds of dollars a year. It would prevent us 
from realizing the increase of $260 billion 
in private savings which we expect by 1984, 
which is essential for job creation. And it 
would further weaken the competitive posi¬ 
tion of U.S. labor in the world economy. 

One of the least reported stories in this 
country is the way government-imposed 
higher tax rates have pitted labor against 
management and undermined the competi¬ 
tive position of both. Many median-income 
workers now face tax rates of up to 44 per¬ 
cent on added income, up from just 30 per¬ 
cent in the late 1960’s. They’re being 
pushed into tax brackets formerly reserved 
for the wealthy. 

High tax rates make it harder for workers 
to increase their take-home pay, and they 
make it more expensive for management to 
compensate them for an increase in the cost 
of living. It now costs firms $1.70 to com¬ 
pensate a worker for every dollar increase 
in the cost of living. No wonder we’re not 
competitive with other industrial nations. 

Eliminating the third year of the tax cut 
and indexing will make this bad situation 
worse. A $20,000-a-year wage earner would 
pay hundreds of dollars in higher taxes as a 
direct cost, but the weaker economy—re¬ 
duced savings investment and lower pro¬ 
ductivity and growth—would reduce his 
family’s real earnings by much more than 
the direct cost of higher taxes. 

Instead of workers and management 
trying to solve the dilemma of high tax 
rates by opposing each other, it’s time you 
joined forces and told government to get 
off your backs so you can get on with the 
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task of rebuilding our economy. Saving 
American jobs and raising the standard of 
living for all our people—that’s part of the 
job. 

In 1963 President Kennedy said, “The 
most urgent task facing our Nation at home 
today is to end the tragic waste of unem¬ 
ployment and unused resources. It has 
become increasingly clear,” he said, “that 
the largest single barrier to full employ¬ 
ment and to a higher rate of economic 
growth is the unrealistically heavy drag of 
Federal income taxes on private purchasing 
power, initiative, and incentive.” What was 
becoming increasingly clear then should be 
crystal clear by now. We cannot compro¬ 
mise on fundamental principles without 
compromising ourselves. 

We’re not asking the Congress to do 
what’s easy. We’re asking them to work 
with us to do what’s right. And our program 
has begun to work. 

We inherited double-digit inflation. We 
ended 1981 with inflation down to 8.9 per¬ 
cent, and in the last 5 months it’s declined 
to 4% percent. If inflation had kept running 
at the rate it was before the 1980 election, 
a family of four on a fixed income of 


$15,000 would be about a thousand dollars 
poorer in purchasing power than they are 
today. 

Now, I’m not going to stand here today 
and promise you that all your concerns will 
be swept away in the near future. But I can 
tell you that we’re on the verge of a major 
breakthrough against problems considered 
impossible only a year ago. 

I don’t believe for a minute that Ameri¬ 
ca’s best days are behind her. I don’t be¬ 
lieve anyone here doubts that. With the 
tools and incentives to do the job, America’s 
working men and women are every bit as 
dedicated, skilled, and productive as their 
German and Japanese counterparts. 

America’s greatest moments have come 
when America dared to be great—when we 
believed in ourselves, in our values and our 
courage, and when we reached out to each 
other to do the impossible. I believe we still 
can. And because I believe in you, I know 
we will. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel 


Proclamation 4922—Mother’s Day, 1982 
April 5, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Each year this Nation designates the 
second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day—a 
day on which to recognize and honor moth¬ 
ers for the roles they play in our families 
and society. 

In recent years, the shape of family life 
has been changing. Increasing numbers of 
mothers have added outside paid employ¬ 
ment to their traditional roles, and, similar¬ 
ly, fathers in increasing numbers are shar¬ 
ing home responsibilities with them. 

Mothers nourish and support bodies, 
minds and Souls; encourage good health; 
nurse illness; overcome discouragement and 


cheer success. They create and sustain an 
atmosphere that helps children and families 
thrive. 

Mother’s Day gives all of us an opportuni¬ 
ty to thank our own mothers for their devo¬ 
tion and to acknowledge that every mother 
is essential to her family—the social unit on 
which our society is built. 

Now, Therefore , /, Ronald Reagan , Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby request that Sunday, May 9, 1982, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I direct gov¬ 
ernment officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Federal government 
buildings, and I urge all citizens to display 
the flag at their homes and other suitable 
places on that day. 
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In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 


sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 4:33 p.m., April 5, 1982] 


Proclamation 4923—Small Business Week, 1982 
April 5, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Small business is the cornerstone of our 
free enterprise system and since the birth 
of this country has represented opportunity, 
independence, and the fulfillment of 
dreams for generations of Americans. 

Combining the dynamic forces of individ¬ 
ual initiative with an alertness to consumer 
needs, small business increases the flexibil¬ 
ity of our economic system and is a leading 
source of innovation and technological ad¬ 
vancement for much of our industry. 

We are indebted to small business for its 
contributions to our success as a nation and 
dependent on its progress and vitality for 
our economic well-being. Small firms 
employ over half of the labor force and are 
leaders in employment creation and innova¬ 
tion; they also play an important role in 
expanding economic opportunities for 
women and minorities. 

While small business is at the heart of our 
competitive system, it has been increasingly 
hobbled in recent years by excessive gov¬ 
ernment regulation and taxation. We are 
currently addressing these problems 
through our programs for economic recov¬ 


ery. Our goal is to encourage the entrepre¬ 
neurial spirit and to help usher in a new era 
of growth for small business. Toward that 
end, “The State of Small Business: A Report 
of the President,” was sent to the Congress 
on March 1, 1982. It outlines key recom¬ 
mendations of this Administration. 

Historically, small firms have enjoyed a 
special relationship with their communities. 
Now they not only will be leaders in the 
renaissance of their communities but also 
will be in the forefront of revitalizing the 
economy and bringing a new sense of direc¬ 
tion to the American people. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
9, 1982, as Small Business Week. I call upon 
every American to join me in this tribute. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:34 p.m., April 5, 1982 ] 
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Proclamation 4924—World Trade Week, 1982 
April 5, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The United States recognizes two of its 
most important responsibilities—to help re¬ 
store growth and vitality to the world econ¬ 
omy and to assure that all countries partici¬ 
pate fully in international development. 
That is why America is committed to poli¬ 
cies of free trade, unrestricted investment 
and open capital markets. 

We also recognize that the international 
economic system can expand and improve 
only on a foundation of sound domestic 
policies in all countries. That is why this 
Administration is working so diligently to 
promote the economic well-being of the 
United States. 

A vital interlocking part of our economy 
is our export activity. Every billion dollars 
in manufactured exports provides some 
32,000 jobs for American workers. Exports 
account for almost six million U.S. jobs and 
generate billions of dollars in business for 
U.S. companies. Small wonder that this 
year’s World Trade Week theme is “exports 
mean jobs.” 

For these reasons, the United States re¬ 
mains firmly committed to a liberal world 
trading system and an active role in future 


world trade negotiations. In such negotia¬ 
tions, the United States adheres to the prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocal trade concessions and 
commitments—a principle embodied in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
that has served the mutual interests of all 
trading partners. 

Government can set the framework for 
expanded trade, but government cannot 
make trade flourish. This enormous power 
lies with private enterprise. When Ameri¬ 
can private citizens act to increase trade, all 
America will benefit. 

Now, Therefore, 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
16, 1982, as World Trade Week, and I 
invite the people of the United States to 
join in ceremonies affirming that trade is 
essential to our well-being at home and 
abroad. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of April in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:35 p.m., April 5, 1982 ] 


Proclamation 4925—Parliamentary Emphasis Month, 1982 
April 6, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

In this the birth month of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, author of the first American manual on 
parliamentary practice, it is fitting that we 
reflect upon the importance of parliamen¬ 
tary procedure in the meetings of our pri¬ 
vate and public organizations. These proce¬ 
dures protect individual rights and majority 


rule and they assure orderly deliberation. 

The Congress of the United States has, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 102, authorized and 
requested the President to designate the 
month of April, 1982, as Parliamentary Em¬ 
phasis Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the month of April, 1982, 
as Parliamentary Emphasis Month and call 
upon Federal, State, and local government 
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agencies and the people of the United 
States to observe the month with appropri¬ 
ate programs, ceremonies, and activities, 
and I urge them to promote democratic 
processes and efficient organization of 
meetings through parliamentary practice. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 


States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:29 a.m., April 7, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 7. 


Executive Order 12357—Sinai Support Mission 
April 6, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Chap¬ 
ter 6 of Part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2348, 
2348a-2348c), and Section 6 of the Special 
International Security Assistance Act of 
1979 (22 U.S.C. 3404), Section 2 of Execu¬ 
tive Order No. 11896, as amended, is fur¬ 
ther amended by adding thereto the follow¬ 
ing: 

“(f) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 6 of the Special International 
Security Assistance Act of 1979 (22 U.S.C. 
3404) are delegated to the Director. 

“(g) The Director shall, as soon as possible 
after the Multinational Force and Observers 
becomes operational on April 25, 1982, 


phase-out the activities of the Mission in the 
Sinai and terminate all functions of the Mis¬ 
sion not later than September 30, 1982. 

“(h) The Secretary of State shall be re¬ 
sponsible after September 30, 1982 for any 
residual actions which may be necessary to 
conclude matters initiated by the Sinai Sup¬ 
port Mission.”. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 6, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:30 a.m., April 7, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 7. 


White House Statement on the Dispute Between the United 
Kingdom and Argentina in the Falkland Islands 
April 7, 1982 


This morning the President met with his 
national security advisers to review the situ¬ 
ation in the South Atlantic. After the meet¬ 
ing the President is departing for Jamaica, 
where he will meet with Prime Minister 
Seaga to further the close working dialog 
opened during the Prime Minister’s visit 
last year. He then continues on to Barbados, 
where he will meet with leaders of eastern 
Caribbean countries to discuss regional 


issues of mutual concern. 

In keeping with the initiatives the Presi¬ 
dent has taken with both Prime Minister 
Thatcher and President Galtieri and his 
offer of assistance, the President has direct¬ 
ed Secretary of State Haig to continue con¬ 
sultations with the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and Argentina in the in¬ 
terest of assisting both parties in the search 
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for a peaceful resolution of the dispute in 
the South Atlantic. 

The President directed Secretary Haig to 


proceed to London and Buenos Aires at the 
invitation of both governments. 


Remarks on Arrival in Kingston, Jamaica 
April 7, 1982 


Well, Prime Minister Seaga and Mrs. 
Seaga, Nancy and I are very glad to see you 
again and appreciate very much meeting 
the distinguished members of your govern¬ 
ment who are here today. 

When we met in Washington just after I 
took office, you told me of the energy, the 
skills, and the creative genius of your 
people. You told me of the beauty of this 
country and the hospitality of its people. 
Well, Nancy and I are delighted to have 
your kind invitation to visit Jamaica as so 
many Americans do each year. 

When we last met, we agreed on the im¬ 
portance of the Caribbean and the need to 
take vigorous action to strengthen the 
democratic governments and economies of 
Jamaica and our neighbors. Our talks con¬ 
vinced me that the talents of the Jamaican 
people, the peoples throughout the Carib¬ 
bean, are the hope for the economic recov¬ 
ery of this region so near and so vital to all 
of us. The progress that you are making 
here with your own program shows what 
can be done when people living in a demo¬ 
cratic society are given the opportunity to 
work and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 

As we agreed in Washington, the United 
States can best help by expanding the op¬ 
portunity of your people and those of your 
neighbors to trade freely with us, to give 
them a chance to produce and sell their 
products in a competitive, free market. 
Trade lies at the heart of the proposals I 
sent to the Congress on March 17th to 
begin the initiative that weve been 
planning for almost a year. Our discussions 
here in Kingston will be valuable to me in 
learning how we can best go forward in 
carrying out the plans that weVe laid. I 
learned a great deal from our earlier discus¬ 


sions, and I know these will be equally 
useful. 

The success of our venture depends on 
cooperation, and cooperation is easier be¬ 
tween friends who share the same ideals. 
For this reason we’re pleased to find our¬ 
selves working together with the leaders of 
countries with such strong democratic tradi¬ 
tions. 

Jamaica is known in the United States not 
only for its beauty but for the courage of its 
people and the freedom they cherish and 
staunchly defend. Jamaica is an inspiration 
to all of us who believe economic develop¬ 
ment and freedom are compatible and in 
practice are mutually reinforcing. Freedom 
enhances the creativity of man. The reality 
of economic progress strengthens the peo¬ 
ple’s faith in freedom. 

I’m looking forward to our meetings with 
you and your Ministers and discussing the 
entire range of issues in our relationship. I 
know they will strengthen the already close 
ties of friendship between our two countries 
and continue the progress toward the goals 
of freedom and prosperity we seek for the 
Caribbean. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. at 
the Norman Manley International Airport, 
where he was greeted by Loren E. Law¬ 
rence, U.S. Ambassador to Jamaica, Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Edward Philip George 
Seaga, and a delegation of Jamaican offi¬ 
cials. 

Following their arrival, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan paid a courtesy call on the 
Governor General of Jamaica, Sir Florizel 
Glasspole, and Lady Glasspole at King's 
House, the Governor General's residence. 
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White House Statement Following the Meeting Between the President 
and Jamaican Prime Minister Edward Philip George Seaga in Kingston, 


Jamaica 

April 7, 1982 


The President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Ronald Reagan. who-l* on a 
visit to Jamaica, paid a courtesy cull «n His 
Excellency Sir Klori/ei (;bw|»le and held 
discussions this afternoon with the Prime 
Minister, the Right Honorable Edward 


fully and effectively utilized by Jamaica to 
ppoduc6 a strong turnaround in the first 
year of the economic recovery program. He 
pointed in particular to the fallowing: 

—A growth rate of 1.8 percent in 1981, 
the first such positive growth since 


^rTthe discussions with the President, 
Prime Minister Seaga expressed the appre¬ 
ciation of the Jamaican Government for the 
assistance which the United States Govern¬ 
ment has provided h*r Januicas economic 
recovery program. The Prime Munster 
noted that since his official visit to Washing* 
ton in January 1981, a number of issues that 
had been raised at that time have been car¬ 
ried out He noted the following: 

—The signing of the Double luxation 
Agreement, which facilitates the hold¬ 
ing of conventions tn Jamaica by giving 
the same opportunities to write off 
business expense* against U.S. tax liabil¬ 
ity as if the conventions* took place in 
North America; 

—Th© purchase of 1.8 million tow of 
bauxite for the U S, Strategic Stockpile, 
which partially offset the reduction in 
Jamaica's export earning* from bauxite 
caused by cuts of bauxite alumina pro¬ 


duction laxt year; 

—The provisions of balance of payment 
support through the US. Jamaica Bi¬ 
lateral Economic Development Pro¬ 
gram, which has enabled the importa¬ 
tion of raw material* and other essen- 


iM supcttoi; 

—The establishment of the VS. Business 
Committee in Jamaica under the co- 
chairmanship of Mr. David Rockefeller 
and Mr. William Sneath, which is serv¬ 
ing as a catalyst for the promotion of 
investment, technical asaistoncc, and 
tourism, this Committee has so far ini¬ 
tiated 46 investment proposals Involv¬ 
ing U& 1130 miRton. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that 
these special distance programs have been 


1973; 

—A balance-of-payments surplus at the 
end of the first year of the program— 
the first since 1974; 

—Repayment of all outstanding arrears 
by March 31, 1982, 9 months ahead of 
program schedule with the IMF; 
—Continued reduction of the unemploy¬ 
ment rate; 

—Reduction of the inflation rate from 28 
percent in 1980 to 4.8 percent in 1981; 
—Commencement of the restoration of 
the tourist trade, with hotel occupancy 
levels now of nearly 90 percent; 

_Receipt of some 500 new investment 

proposals with a total capital invest¬ 
ment potential of U.S. 1800 million. 

The President was impressed with the 
turnaround in the Jamaican economy. He 
was pleased that U.S. assistance programs 
had helped support the Jamaican economic 
recovery program. He noted Jamaica's well- 
established democratic and constitutional 
traditions, its respect for human dignity, 
and its strong, just, judicial and parliamen¬ 
tary systems. The President took note of 
Jamaica's severe economic anti social diffi¬ 
culties and pledged the continued support 
of the United States in helping to overcome 
these difficulties. 

The President congratulated the Prime 
Minister on the success of the first year of 
the economic recovery program and agreed 
with the Prim® Minister's statement that 
this success had in large part been possible 
because of the determination of the Jamai¬ 
can people to earn their way out of the 
problems of the past through investment 
and trade. 

In these respects, the President noted, Ja¬ 
maica was already giving emphasis to many 
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of the strategies proposed in the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. Both leaders agreed that 
the initiative’s strategy to expand domestic 
production, strengthen the private sector, 
promote trade and investment, and pursue 
sound self-help measures was fully consist¬ 
ent with the recovery program being car¬ 
ried out in Jamaica. 

Both leaders underlined the need for a 
concerted comprehensive effort to solve the 
economic problems of the countries in the 
Caribbean Basin area. The expanded 
market opportunities contained in the Car¬ 
ibbean Basin Initiative proposals offered a 
particularly important stimulus for econom¬ 
ic development in the region. 

They agreed that in the case of the east¬ 
ern Caribbean special attention should also 
be given to the urgent infrastructure needs 
of the countries. 

The President and the Prime Minister re¬ 
viewed recent developments in Central 


America and the Caribbean, and noted with 
pleasure that the people of El Salvador 
have, in the March 28 elections, demon¬ 
strated overwhelmingly their commitment 
to the establishment of free democratic in¬ 
stitutions in that country. 

The President of the United States ex¬ 
pressed appreciation for the hospitality 
shown to him and Mrs. Reagan and their 
entire delegation during their visit and said 
that it would serve to further strengthen 
the friendly relations exisiting between the 
two countries. 

Note: The President met with Prime Minis¬ 
ter Seaga at Jamaica House, the executive 
office building of the Prime Minister. 

Following the meeting, the President 
went to the residence of Loren E. Lawrence, 
US. Ambassador to Jamaica, where he and 
Mrs. Reagan stayed during their visit to Ja¬ 
maica. 


Toasts of the President and Jamaican Prime Minister Edward Philip 
George Seaga at a Working Dinner in Kingston, Jamaica 
April 7, 1982 


Prime Minister Seaga. Your Excellency, 
Sir Florizel Glasspole and Lady Glasspole; 
President Ronald Reagan and Mrs. Reagan; 
Right Honorable Hugh Shearer, Deputy 
Prime Minister; Honorable Ministers of 
Government; Your Excellencies; distin¬ 
guished guests; ladies and gentlemen: 

It was but a little more than a year ago 
that myself and my wife, Mitsy, had the 
pleasure of being guests of our distin¬ 
guished guests, President Ronald Reagan 
and his wife, in Washington. It was the oc¬ 
casion of myself and my wife being invited 
to be the first official guests of the then 
new government of the United States. And 
I can recall at that time that we hoped that 
the day would come very soon when we 
would have the opportunity of reciprocat¬ 
ing the hospitality that we received in 
Washington. It is our great pleasure today 
to welcome President Reagan and Mrs. 
Reagan and their distinguished delegation 
to Jamaica and to have the opportunity of 
reciprocating that hospitality. 


Our only regret is that their stay here is 
so short and that by virtue of the brevity of 
this stay, they will not have the opportunity 
to personally experience the revival of 
spirit, the renewal of hope, and the deter¬ 
mination of purpose that now characterizes 
the new Jamaica. If they had the opportuni¬ 
ty by virtue of a longer stay, this personal 
experience, I am sure, they would have felt 
in their journeys to other areas of the island 
where they would have had the opportuni¬ 
ty to meet with Jamaicans in other walks of 
life. 

I find some difficulty in offering a toast to 
the President of the United States. I would 
be more comfortable in offering several 
toasts, and I’m going to adopt the more 
comfortable line. 

I offer, first of all, a toast to him as head 
of government and state for the extent to 
which his clarity of conviction and dedica¬ 
tion to purpose has enabled a strengthening 
of U.S.-Jamaica relationships over the past 
year. 
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I would like you to look at the record. In 
that past year, we have had as a part of the 
strengthened bonds of friendship between 
our countries the enactment of legislation 
to allow for conventions to charge their 
business expenses against their U.S. tax li¬ 
abilities. We have had the formation of a 
U.S. businessmen’s committee, which has 
played a critical, catalytic role in initiating 
new investment for Jamaica. We have had 
the purchase, barter, and exchange of baux¬ 
ite for the strategic mineral stockpiles by 
the General Services Administration of the 
United States. 

Knowing well the rigors of the legislative 
and congressional procedures in the United 
States, it is nothing short of very impressive 
that all this has been accomplished in one 
year. It speaks highly of the level of positive 
leadership which you, Mr. President, have 
given to the implementation of your pro¬ 
grams, a characteristic for which you are 
both well known and admired throughout 
the world. 

I want to offer next a toast to you as a 
friend of the Caribbean. I recall the initial 
discussions which we had in Washington on 
the occasion of my visit with you as your 
guest, out of which was bom the germ of 
the idea of the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
which has flowered today. I commend and 
congratulate you on bringing to the stage of 
formulation in one year a most comprehen¬ 
sive program of far-reaching benefits for 
the entire Caribbean Basin area. 

It is true that there are still those 
amongst us who do not consider this com¬ 
prehensive facility and mechanism to be 
perfect. And all things have imperfections. 
But to those who focus on the imperfections 
let me say that you, Mr. President, have 
focused a new light of opportunity on the 
Caribbean, where previously we had de¬ 
spaired of the darkness. And I would like 
those who think of the imperfections and of 
the darkness to remember the words of a 
former President of the United States, Rich¬ 
ard Nixon, who said, “We have endured the 
long night of the spirit, but as our eyes 
catch the dimness of the first dawn, let us 
not continue to curse the remaining dark¬ 
ness. Let us gather in the light.” 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 


toast you not as a distinguished guest, not as 
a head of state or government, not as a 
friend of the Caribbean, but as an Ameri¬ 
can. The journalists in particular often put 
the question to me about the degree of 
friendship which exists between Jamaica 
and the United States. I have tried in many 
ways to say to them that this friendship is 
not just a friendship of governments. Gov¬ 
ernments come and go, but the people 
remain forever. And in this case we are 
dealing with a case of friendship among the 
people of the two countries. 

In our case we have documented that 
friendship. A distinguished professor of the 
University of the West Indies has over the 
years tested by polls the reaction of the 
Jamaican people to various policy questions 
which involve the relationship of the people 
of Jamaica to the United States. And I have 
compiled from those polls of Dr. Carl Stone 
the responses of the people of Jamaica, 
which is in this volume which I have as a 
surprise presentation to you tonight, Mr. 
President. And those polls are very reveal¬ 
ing. 

I will cite from a few of them the reac¬ 
tions of the people of Jamaica to questions 
that have been posed to them which bring 
into question the relationship and friend¬ 
ship between our people and your people. 

The question is: “Do you think that Ja¬ 
maicans have anything to fear from Ameri¬ 
cans?” And the answer is: “Jamaicans have 
something to fear from Americans,” 13 per¬ 
cent; “Jamaicans have nothing to fear from 
Americans,” 85 percent; no views, 2 per¬ 
cent. 

“Do you think it is a good thing for Prime 
Minister Seaga to develop close ties of 
friendship with the new United States Gov¬ 
ernment?” And the answers are: “A good 
idea,” 85 percent; “not a good idea,” 10 
percent; no views, 5 percent. 

Question: “The U.S. President has prom¬ 
ised to help Caribbean countries as part of 
his government’s fight against communism 
and his support for democracy. Do you 
think this is a good, or bad thing?” “A good 
thing,” 78 percent; “bad thing,” 7 percent. 

A subsidiary question: “Do you think Ja¬ 
maica should accept such aid from the 
U.S.?” Answers: “Jamaica should accept 
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aid,” 81 percent; “Jamaica should not 
accept aid,” 12 percent; no opinion, 7 per¬ 
cent. 

“Do you think that Jamaica is benefiting 
from the help we are getting from the 
United States?” The total sample says: Yes, 
74 percent; no, 23 percent; don’t know, 3 
percent. 

Mentioning countries likely to help Jamai¬ 
ca most, the sample reveals a positive re¬ 
sponse: The United States, 88 percent; 
Canada, 36 percent; the United Kingdom, 
13; Venezuela, 8; and Cuba, 7 percent. 

And I’m sure, Mr. President, that you will 
be very pleased with the next poll: foreign 
leaders most admired. I am very glad to 
report to you, Mr. President, that in this 
election you have won hands down in Ja¬ 
maica by a vote of three to one over your 
nearest competitors. 

Irregardless of what governments think, 
the people of Jamaica have their own views. 
And irrespective of the government in 
power, the people of Jamaica had these 
views through the last regime in power and 
through the present, and they have not 
changed. And it is a wise government that 
listens to the voice of the people. And when 
politicians, by artful contrivance, seek to 
separate us, they can separate governments 
if they may, but they can never separate 
the people. 

Indeed, I’m not alone of this view. I can 
go back to the founding of the Republic of 
the United States, to the words of one of 
the most revolutionary heroes of the day, 
one of the most outstanding thinkers and 
statesmen, John Adams, second President of 
the United States of America, who envi¬ 
sioned the relationship between the United 
States and the islands of the Caribbean and 
who envisioned the difficulties and the con¬ 
trivances by which politicians and others 
would try to separate us, when he said, and 
I quote: “The commerce of the West India 
Islands is a part of the American system of 
commerce. They can neither do without us 
nor we without them. The Creator has 
placed us upon the globe in such a situation 
that we have occasion for each other. We 
have the means of assisting each other. And 
politicians and artful contrivances cannot 
separate us.” 


Mr. President, I have the greatest pleas¬ 
ure in presenting you with this bound 
volume of these polls and that quotation. 
And so that lost in the archives in which 
this volume may be placed, these words 
may not fail to have their impact, we have 
by calligraphy reproduced them in the quo¬ 
tation—in this framed presentation to you— 
of the second President of the United 
States; not from me, but from the people of 
Jamaica to the people of the United States. 

I thank you. 

The President The most Honorable Gov¬ 
ernor General of Jamaica, Their Excellen¬ 
cies, Sir Florizel and Lady Glasspole; Right 
Honorable Prime Minister and Mrs. Edward 
Seaga; the Right Honorable Deputy Prime 
Minister Hugh Shearer; Honorable Minis¬ 
ters of the Cabinet; distinguished guests: 

Nancy and I thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts for the warm and gracious 
welcome that you’ve given us here in Ja¬ 
maica. In the hours of flying down here 
today and seeing many of the islands for the 
first time and out over the vast blue of the 
Caribbean, it seemed as if we were getting 
a long way from home. It’s very funny, but 
I feel very much at home right now. 

It’s been said here and it’s true, Mr. 
Prime Minister, you were the first head of 
state to visit us in the White House after my 
Inauguration. From the beginning I felt a 
special sense of closeness and common pur¬ 
pose with you. Your election was only 1 
week before my own, and we were both 
given mandates to restore economic health 
to our respective nations and to secure the 
freedom which is so dear to us all. 

I followed your progress with great inter¬ 
est and admiration as in my country there’s 
still much to do. But I congratulate you for 
the significant accomplishments that you’ve 
already made since our last meeting. Your 
courage and optimism have helped turn 
around a desperate economic situation. 

For the first time in 7 years Jamaica has 
had real growth in its economy, and infla¬ 
tion has been dramatically reduced. You 
have set your country on a course for eco¬ 
nomic progress by making the hard deci¬ 
sions first and sticking to them. And I know 
from 14 months of experience how difficult 
that can be. 
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In the long run undeniably all of us in 
this hemisphere are tied to the same desti¬ 
ny. Today there’s a greater common realiza¬ 
tion of this fact. For us in the United States, 
observing dedicated men and women only 
a stone’s throw from our shore striving to 
better their lives and preserve their free¬ 
dom is dramatic and inspiring. We want to 
do what we can to help as friends and 
neighbors. 

The Caribbean Basin Initiative was pre¬ 
sented to the Organization of American 
States 6 weeks ago. It is designed to com¬ 
plement the kind of development efforts 
that you are making here in Jamaica. It is 
our invitation to you and other Caribbean 
peoples to join a vast and bountiful market 
to participate directly on an independent 
basis in the potential and dynamic of our 
free enterprise system. 

There are those who would follow An¬ 
other road. They rely not on freeing a na¬ 
tion’s productive forces, but on usurping 
them. But the lesson of history is clear: The 
system of Marxist centralized planning has 
invariably led to economic stagnation and a 
loss of political freedom. 

The only Caribbean nation which has to¬ 
tally enveloped itself in Marxism, a philos¬ 
ophy alien to this hemisphere, suffers eco¬ 
nomic deprivation and political repression. 
Its citizens flee by the thousands at every 
opportunity, even risking death in the proc¬ 
ess. The expansion of state control is not the 
road to progress; it’s the road to serfdom. 
And for every serf, there is a master. Fail¬ 
ing miserably to develop its own economy, 
the Marxist model in this hemisphere has 
become totally dependent on a dole handed 
out by a faraway, totalitarian power. The 
strings attached to that subsidy make a 
mockery of national independence. 

This nation has undertaken large-scale at¬ 
tempts—not this nation—I should have said 
that nation that I’m talking about—has un¬ 
dertaken large-scale attempts to undermine 
democracy throughout the Americas, fi¬ 
nanced by its master across the sea. The 
turmoil in El Salvador bears the imprint of 
this interference. And the recent elections 
there unmasked the lie that there is popu¬ 
lar support for Marxism in that country. 

Braving bullets, ignoring threats of muti¬ 


lation and death, the citizens of El Salvador 
streamed from their homes in the villages 
and towns, made their way to the ballot 
boxes so they could register their protest 
against Marxist tyranny. It was a triumph 
for democracy and a testimony to the cour¬ 
age of these brave men and women. 

You had observers there of that election. 
We had a team of observers there. They 
came back and reported to me, and I told 
some of your people and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter this afternoon of a lady standing for 
hours in the line, waiting for the opportuni¬ 
ty to vote. She had been wounded by a 
ricocheted bullet, and she refused to leave 
the line and get treatment for her wound 
until she had gone in and voted her opin¬ 
ion. 

Freedom-loving people in this hemi¬ 
sphere must stand shoulder to shoulder 
when liberty is threatened. There’s a link 
between progress and political freedom. 
The United States has joined with other 
countries of the hemisphere to offer new 
opportunity to nations of the Caribbean 
Basin. The course we advocate leads to 
independence, each individual in each 
country, working through its own efforts in 
the marketplace to improve the life and 
well being of family and countryman. That 
is the real fruit of combining trade, invest¬ 
ment, and aid, as we’ve done in the Carib¬ 
bean Basin Initiative, and provides the start. 
But trade and investment activities provide 
the independence. 

Knowing you as I do, Mr. Prime Minister. 
I’m keenly aware of your concern that eco¬ 
nomic developments improve the life of the 
poor and destitute of Jamaica. This passion 
for social justice has been a recognizable 
part of your character since you studied and 
lived with the less fortunate of Jamaica as a 
student. Your commitment to improving 
their lives eventually led you to politics, 
where as a member of Parliament, you rep¬ 
resented one of Jamaica’s poorer constituen¬ 
cies. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you know full well 
that platitudes and humanistic rhetoric ac¬ 
complish nothing in themselves and that so¬ 
cialistic schemes aimed at changing the 
nature of man and arbitrarily redistributing 
wealth destroy the potential for economic 
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progress, thus condemning the poor to a life 
of misery. Alexander Bustamante, a great 
citizen of your country and the founder and 
president of the Jamaica Labor Party knew 
this. “The day we destroy private enter¬ 
prise,he said, “we are going to destroy the 
same people we speak of as ‘the suffering 
masses/ For without industries, we will 
never be able to decrease our unemploy¬ 
ment materially.” 

I like to think that I share this view with 
you, and I share your compassion also, Mr. 
Prime Minister. We both realize that a com¬ 
mitment to social justice must be directed 
by reason, by economic principles that 
work, or no one will live a better life. You 
and I represent two peoples who believe 
deeply in their democratic traditions and 
the ideals of the New World. And together, 
our people can accomplish great, great 
things. 

With this in mind, I ask all of you to join 
me in a toast to the people of Jamaica, 


showing the way to freedom and progress. 
And to you, Prime Minister and Mrs. Seaga, 
may we accomplish the goals that we have 
set for ourselves and for our countries. 

Thank you all. 

And, Mr. Prime Minister, you were very 
kind about suggesting that we come back 
for a vacation in this delightful place, which 
would be a great joy and pleasure. I have to 
tell you that if you’ll just be patient for a 
couple of days after we’ve spoken to the 
ministers of the eastern Caribbean islands, 
and so forth, you will find it reported ful- 
somely that we had a lengthy, leisurely va¬ 
cation while we were here. [Laughter\ 

Note: Prime Minister Seaga spoke at 10:20 
p.m. at King's House, the Governor Gener¬ 
al's residence . 

Following the dinner, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan returned to the residence of 
Loren E. Lawrence, U.S. Ambassador to Ja¬ 
maica, where they remained overnight. 


Nomination of Guy W. Fiske To Be Deputy Secretary of Commerce 
April 8 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Guy W. Fiske to be 
Deputy Secretary of Commerce. He would 
succeed Joseph Robert Wright, Jr. 

Mr. Fiske is currently Under Secretary of 
Energy. Previously he was executive vice 
president and director of the General Dy¬ 
namics Corp., St. Louis, Mo., in 1977-81. 
He was also chairman of the Asbestos Corp., 
Ltd. In 1972-77 he was corporate vice 
president and group executive of the Inter¬ 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
He was product line manager-worldwide in 
1969-72 and product line manager-world¬ 


wide, controls and instruments, electrical 
and electronic devices, electronic compo¬ 
nents and plastics, in 1968-69. Mr. Fiske 
was manager, specialty equipment oper¬ 
ation and computer support services, infor¬ 
mation systems equipment division, General 
Electric Co., Phoenix, Ariz. He was with 
General Electric for 20 years. 

Mr. Fiske graduated from Brown Univer¬ 
sity (B.A., 1943). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in McLean, Va. Mr. 
Fiske was born September 28, 1924, in 
Upton, Mass. 
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Remarks in Bridgetown, Barbados, Following a Luncheon Meeting 
With Leaders of Eastern Caribbean Countries 
April 8, 1982 


I am honored to be the first United States 
President to meet with leaders of the east¬ 
ern Caribbean here in the islands where 
the history of this new Western World 
began. 

Columbus found a thriving Indian civili¬ 
zation when he was sailing through these 
islands, and that blend of that culture and 
Spanish, English, Asian, and African has cre¬ 
ated a very rich culture. There are cultural 
differences making these island nations 
each unique in its own way, but at the same 
time I think that all are bound together 
with a common heritage of a love of free¬ 
dom. But at the same time all are bound to 
each other in more ways than that. And I 
think the meeting here today serves notice 
on the world that our destiny is democracy, 
and the defense of that destiny is one that 
all of us share. 

On the mainland. Central America, as 
we’ve been talking about them, rebels, sup¬ 
plied by the Soviet Union through Cuba 
and Nicaragua, are attempting to shut the 
door on democracy for the people of El 
Salvador. Very effective worldwide propa¬ 
ganda has tried to convince the world that 
Communist guerrillas and terrorists were 
freedom-fighters representing and having 
the support of the people of El Salvador. A 
week ago Sunday that lie was exposed for 
what it was, once and for all. 

Guerrillas destroyed hundreds of buses, so 
people walked many miles under the threat 
of death to reach the polling places and 
vote. And they voted for democracy and 
against Marxism and the tyranny that it 
represents. 

El Salvador isn’t the only country that’s 
being threatened with Marxism, and I think 
all of us are concerned with the overturn of 
Westminister parliamentary democracy in 
Grenada. That country now bears the 
Soviet and Cuban trademark, which means 
that it will attempt to spread the virus 
among its neighbors. 

May I suggest that the Caribbean Initia¬ 
tive offers another and, I believe, quite 


different course. It aims at securing peace, 
prosperity, and freedom for the Caribbean 
nations by providing new opportunities for 
economic development. It is a series in a 
long-term commitment to make available to 
you more of the free enterprise system’s 
dynamic and potential that serve the 
people of my own country so well. Your 
views will be helpful to me in working to 
get Congress to approve that plan. 

Our ties to the nations of the Caribbean 
are many and strong, and we mustn’t let 
them be weakened by neglect. 

So, will you join me in a—and may I say, 
there’s a custom in one city of America that 
maybe we should follow here today, and 
that is that in Philadelphia they only stand 
to toast the dead. So, we won’t be toasting 
the dead; we’ll be toasting freedom and the 
opportunity of those still in this New World. 
And let us hope that we can all remember 
the dream we share and the tie that binds 
us all together here in this Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Note: The President spoke at 2:51 p.m. at 
the residence of Milan D. Bish, U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador to Barbados. 

Earlier in the day, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan left Jamaica and traveled to Barba¬ 
dos. They were greeted upon their arrival at 
Grantley Adams International Airport by 
Ambassador Bish, Prime Minister and Mrs. 
J. M. G. (Tom) Adams, and a delegation of 
Barbadian officials. 

Following the welcoming ceremony, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan went to the U.S. 
Ambassador’s residence, where the Presi¬ 
dent held a meeting and a working lun¬ 
cheon with Prime Minister R. Milton Cato 
of St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Prime 
Minister Vere C. Bird, Sr., of Antigua and 
Barbuda, Prime Minister M. Eugenia 
Charles of Dominica, Premier Kennedy A. 
Simmonds of St. Christopher-Nevis, and 
Prime Minister Adams of Barbados. 

Following the luncheon, the President 
went to Casa de Pablo, a private home 
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owned by Paul H. Brandt, president and Mrs. Reagan stayed at the Brandt residence 
chairman of the board of A. Brandt Co., during their stay in Barbados. 

Inc., of Ft Worth, Tex. The President and 


Remarks at a Reception With Barbadian Prime Minister 
J. M. G. Adams in Bridgetown, Barbados 
April 8, 1982 


Sir Deighton, Lady Ward, Your Excel- 
lency Prime Minister, Mrs. Adams, Nancy— 

[laughter ]—and you ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are delighted to be here. 
And we have learned another thing, 
learned it on the way down here, as a 
matter of fact, and that is that I’m the first 
President of the United States since 1934 to 
visit the Caribbean. And I don’t know if the 
others know what they missed. But for 
those that are still around. I’ll be happy to 
tell them. [Laughter] 

And then, of course, I have learned that 
your Parliament is the third oldest in the 
New World here and one of the two was a 
colony—Virginia—became a part of the 
United States. 

But you did catch me a little by surprise 
when you started mentioning that previous 
career of mine. There’s one thing about this 
job now; I’m on prime time in television. 
For a long time, I’ve been on the late, late 
show. [Laughter ] And someone once asked 
me what it was like seeing myself in those 
old movies on the late show. It’s like look¬ 
ing at a son you never knew you had. 
[Laughter] 

Now, I appreciate your associating your¬ 
self with my generation. But I still think I 
have a little edge on you. I’ve been remind¬ 
ed of that many times, as to time. It isn’t an 
edge, really, what I mean is that—well, I 
know what I mean. I mean I’m older than 
you are. [Laughter] 

I once was talking to some young people 
about that very subject, because much had 
been made of it during the campaign. And 
I was mentioning things that when—that 
due to an older generation, we had made so 
many advances that were going to be so 
beneficial to the young people. And I said, 
‘1, for example, have lived 10 years longer 


than my life expectancy when I was born, 
which turned out to be a source of annoy¬ 
ance to a great many people.” [Laughter] 

But, seriously, we are delighted to be 
here and for the purpose of our trip. I rec¬ 
ognize that while our heritage goes back to 
about the same starting point, then in 
recent years, the ties of the Caribbean na¬ 
tions were more to Western Europe than 
they were to the United States. Any yet 
now, as we look at each other, we are na¬ 
tions of the Americas, nations of the West¬ 
ern World, and this is what prompted my 
coming up with what I call the “Caribbean 
Initiative.” But together, because you are 
our third border for our country, well, that 
makes us a border of yours. 

And I think it is important that we work 
together, we find ways in which we can 
better the life for all our people in all our 
countries, and this is the purpose of the 
Caribbean Initiative. And so, I was delight¬ 
ed for the opportunity to come down here 
and meet not only with your Prime Minis¬ 
ter, your Governor General, but with repre¬ 
sentatives, leaders from several of the other 
countries here. And we today have been 
able to discuss some of the problems and 
the fact that we need your help, your 
advice and counsel on this plan to make it 
as workable as we think it can and should 
be. 

And I can understand those people in 
New York that were desperate to get down 
here. I don’t think it had anything to do 
with my visit. It’s snowing in New York. 
[Laughter] And that seems a little unusual, 
but then Nancy and I come from the home 
of unusual weather—California. It’s a land 
of sunshine and warmth like this, but it’s 
also the only place in the world where you 
can fall asleep under a rosebush in full 
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bloom and freeze to death. [Laughter] 

So, we just want to thank you for a warm 
welcome. And I can’t wait to get back and 
be dealing with our Congress on the matter 
of this initiative and tell them of the 
warmth that I found here, of welcome, the 
friendship that I found expressed by the 
people here, of Barbados, and those of the 
other countries of the Caribbean nations as 
well. And we just thank you. 

We’re sorry that the trip has to be as 
short as it is. But maybe there’ll be a day 
when we can become tourists and come 
back here, and we’ll set the schedule as to 
how long we can stay. 

Thank you all very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. at Ilaro 


Court, the official residence of the Prime 
Minister. 

Prior to the meeting and reception at 
Ilaro Court, the President and Mrs. Reagan 
visited Sir Deighton H. L. Ward, Governor 
General of Barbados, and Lady Ward at 
Government House, the Governor General's 
residence. 

Following the reception at Ilaro Court, 
the President and Mrs. Reagan attended a 
private dinner at the home of former movie 
actress Claudette Colbert They then re¬ 
turned to Casa de Pablo, a private home 
owned by Paul H. Brandt, president and 
chairman of the board of A. Brandt Co., 
Inc., of Ft. Worth, Tex., where they re¬ 
mained overnight. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the Caribbean Basin Initiative and 
Student Loans 
April 10, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

I’m speaking to you today from Bridge¬ 
town, capital of Barbados, the easternmost 
nation in a chain of beautiful islands in the 
Caribbean sea that swings south from the 
tip of Florida in an arc all the way to the 
shores of South America. 

This Caribbean Basin is our third border. 
Through it come two-thirds of all our im¬ 
ported oil and over half the strategic miner¬ 
als we need to import for industry and our 
national defense. As John Adams once said 
of these islands, “They can neither do with¬ 
out us nor we without them.” 

I came down here to discuss with some of 
the leaders of these island nations what we 
can do about problems we have in 
common. Wednesday, in Jamaica, I met 
with Prime Minister Seaga, the Governor 
General, members of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament. Day before yesterday, we flew 
here to Barbados for meetings with Prime 
Minister Adams, the Governor General, and 
leaders of five other eastern Caribbean na¬ 
tions. We took yesterday, Good Friday, off. 
And tomorrow we’ll go to church and then 
fly back to Washington. 


On March 17th, I sent the Congress a 
proposal for a Caribbean Initiative, a plan 
for trade, aid, and private investment 
aimed at strengthening the economies of 
these islands and the countries of Central 
America bordering on the Caribbean. We’re 
joined in this effort by Mexico, Canada, 
Venezuela, and Colombia. I believe our 
plan is sound and in our best interest as 
well as theirs. 

The meetings were worthwhile. And I’m 
looking forward to hearing from the con¬ 
gressional delegation which has been visit¬ 
ing some of the other islands while we’re 
here. 

There are other problems in the Ameri¬ 
cas. Two of our friends, the United King¬ 
dom and Argentina, confront each other in 
a complex disagreement which goes back 
many generations. Because they’re both our 
friends, I’ve offered our help in an effort to 
bring the two countries together. Secretary 
Haig has completed a visit to London and is 
now in Buenos Aires. We’ll do all we can to 
help bring a peaceful resolution of this 
matter. 

But now I’d like to take a few minutes to 
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talk about a domestic problem. There’s ob¬ 
viously a great misconception on the part of 
many young people with regard to the pro¬ 
gram of college grants and guaranteed loans 
and what we’re doing with that program in 
the 1983 budget. 

On many campuses, students are being 
told they may not be able to return to 
school next year. In some instances, they’ve 
even been incited to stage protest demon¬ 
strations against what have been called 
“Draconian cuts” in student aid. One col¬ 
umnist has written, evidently without 
checking, that millions of American young¬ 
sters won’t go to college next fall because 
their government is snatching away grants 
and subsidized loans. Well, a lot of people 
have simply been misled. 

It is true that the amount for guaranteed 
student loans will decrease from $2.7 billion 
this year to $2.4 billion in 1983, but not one 
dime of the money being cut has ever gone 
directly for loans to students. The actual 
loans that students receive under this pro¬ 
gram come from private banks and don’t 
show up in the budget at all. If they did, 
they’d show the highest level ever—$1.6 
billion more in student loan awards in fiscal 
1983 than this year. 

We haven’t cut loans. We’ve cut the cost 
to taxpayers of making these loans available. 
Surely no one can quarrel with the reduc¬ 
tion in administrative costs that results in 
more money for needy students. 

About 44 percent of all enrolled college 
students will receive aid, and undergrad¬ 


uate students who demonstrate need will be 
eligible for a veritable laundry list of help— 
up to a $1,600 grant and up to a $2,500 
guaranteed loan; work-study support, aver¬ 
aging $700 a year. A parent, regardless of 
wealth or income, will still be able to 
borrow up to an additional $3,000 a year. 
Graduate students will still be able to 
borrow up to $8,000 a year. 

We’ve taken steps to provide greater aid 
for students from lower income families. 
The percentage of students from families 
earning $12,000 or less, receiving grants, 
will increase from 64 percent this year to 
about 75 percent. And the loans outstand¬ 
ing in the Guaranteed Student Loan pro¬ 
gram, available to future students, will in¬ 
crease by more than $10 billion next year— 
actually 10.1 billion. 

In 1983 more than 4% million students 
will receive aid from guaranteed student 
loans, and that’s just one of the programs—a 
22-percent increase over this year. All told, 
there will be 7 million grants and loans for 
a student population of between 11 and 14 
million if you include even the part-time 
students. 

Well, I’ll be back next Saturday. Thank 
you. And Happy Easter, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. from 
Casa de Pablo, a private home, owned by 
Paul H. Brandt, president and chairman of 
the board of A. Brandt Co., Inc., of Ft. 
Worth, Tex., where he stayed during his 
visit to Barbados. 


Proclamation 4926—American Salute to Cabanatuan Prisoner of 
War Memorial Day, 1982 
April 9, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

In all of the wars which America has 
fought, few of our citizens have been called 
upon to make the sacrifices and endure the 
hardships of those who were held captive. 
The American men, women and children 


who were incarcerated at Cabanatuan pris¬ 
oner of war camp in the Philippine Islands 
during World War II suffered cruel and in¬ 
humane treatment, resulting in over three 
thousand deaths between May 1942 and 
February 1945. 

The Congress has, by House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 435, requested me to designate April 
12, 1982, as “American Salute to Cabana- 
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tuan Prisoner of War Memorial Day.” We 
all should recognize the special debt owed 
to our fellow citizens who, while defending 
the ideals for which this great Nation 
stands, endured treatment which exhibited 
complete disregard for the most basic sense 
of compassion, moral standards and interna¬ 
tional obligations. Theirs was a lonely and 
painful experience with which few can asso¬ 
ciate. We should also remember the fami¬ 
lies of those prisoners who died at Cabana- 
tuan, for the sorrow of their loss is a daily 
burden. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate April 12, 1982, the forti¬ 
eth anniversary of the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, as “American Salute to Cabana- 
tuan Prisoner of War Memorial Day,” a day 
dedicated to those former captives held at 
Cabanatuan, to those who died there and to 


their families. I call on all Americans to join 
in honoring those who made the painful 
sacrifice of being held captive in war and 
their loved ones. 

And I call on State and local officials and 
private organizations to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:23 a.m., April 12, 1982 ] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 12. 


Proclamation 4927—Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week, 1982 
April 12, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The spirit of America lies in the richness 
of our diverse cultural heritage, with ties 
forged through the struggle of all of our 
people in the quest for freedom and oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Asian and Pacific Americans have long 
shared the dreams common to all Ameri¬ 
cans and borne the heartaches and tri¬ 
umphs of the American experience. In spite 
of years of struggle and toil, in spite of ex¬ 
clusion and incarceration and discrimina¬ 
tion, peoples whose roots lie in Asia and the 
Pacific Islands have brought forth myriad 
contributions to this country—in the arts 
and literature, science, industry, commerce, 
government, and agriculture. 

America owes a profound debt to its 
Asian and Pacific immigrants, who came to 
these shores to escape poverty and oppres¬ 
sion. They brought to America a spirit 


which renews the hopes and ideals of the 
American Republic in forming a more per¬ 
fect Union. 

As we celebrate the accomplishments of 
Asian and Pacific Americans, we dedicate 
ourselves to overcoming the legacy of the 
past, knowing that the tasks in the struggle 
for full participation and equal opportunity 
remain incomplete. We are grateful to 
Asian and Pacific Americans for their pres¬ 
ence and for their enduring belief in the 
unalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, de¬ 
clare the seven-day period beginning May 
7, 1982, as Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri¬ 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and [Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis - 
sixth. ter, 3:34 p.m., April 12, 1982] 


Ronald Reagan 


Proclamation 4928—Dutch-American Friendship Day, 1982 
April 12, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

April 19, 1982 marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations between the Netherlands 
and the United States of America. This is 
the United States’ longest unbroken, peace¬ 
ful relationship with any foreign country. 

From the very beginning, Americans and 
Dutch were drawn together by mutual 
ideals. The Pilgrims resided in the Nether¬ 
lands for ten years before they set sail for 
the New World. During the Revolutionary 
War, the Dutch people demonstrated their 
widespread sympathy for the American 
struggle for freedom. 

On the Dutch island of St. Eustatius in 
the Caribbean, the first foreign salute to the 
American flag took place on November 16, 
1776,* John Paul Jones was received as a 
hero in Amsterdam in 1779 when he 
landed with two captured British ships; and 
the Dutch Government entered into secret 
negotiations with the Continental Congress, 
starting in 1778, on the draft of a Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce. 

But, most important, on April 19, 1782, 
John Adams was admitted by the States 
General of the Dutch Republic as Minister 
of the United States of America, thus ob¬ 
taining the second diplomatic recognition of 
the United States as an independent nation. 
Adams also succeeded, on October 8, 1782, 
in signing the first Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the two countries. This 
recognition of the United States as an inde¬ 
pendent nation can be regarded as a key 
step in our country’s efforts to take its right¬ 
ful place in the world community of nations 
as a sovereign state. 

During the dark days of World War II, 


America was able to return this early sup¬ 
port for our nationhood. Thousands of our 
young men are buried on Dutch soil, 
having given their lives in the liberation of 
the Netherlands. 

Today, the United States and the Nether¬ 
lands share a joint commitment to our 
common security and the defense of free¬ 
dom and our shared democratic values 
through our mutual membership in the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Our close economic 
ties reinforce our common philosophic and 
political goals, and the Netherlands is now 
the top foreign investor in the United 
States. 

While the particular expression of our 
policies and actions has not always been 
identical, this recognition of common inter¬ 
ests and shared ideals has been a hallmark 
of the continuously peaceful and productive 
relationship between the United States and 
the Netherlands for two hundred years. 

In recognition of this long and fruitful 
relationship between our two countries and 
peoples, I do hereby designate April 19, 
1982 as Dutch-American Friendship Day 
and call on all Americans to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi¬ 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis - 
ter, 10:59 a.m., April 13, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 13. 
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Remarks on Private Sector Initiatives at a White House Luncheon 
for National Religious Leaders 
April 13, 1982 


Well, welcome to the White House. I 
almost didn't get up here. I’m so used to 
being an after-lunch speaker that—[ laugh¬ 
ter ]—before lunch as a speaker threw me. I 
have just some brief remarks here, and then 
after we get through eating, why, well 
have something of a dialog instead of a 
monolog. 

We just celebrated the happiest and holi¬ 
est holidays of the Christian faith, and we’re 
in the sixth day of the eighth day of Pass- 
over, a reminder of our nation’s Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Today America’s in the 
midst of a period of reevaluation about the 
role of our fundamental institutions, what 
functions are within the proper sphere of 
government, which of those should be left 
at State and local levels, how much can gov¬ 
ernment tax before it infringes on our citi¬ 
zens’ freedom and damages the economy’s 
ability to grow and prosper. 

For some time now I’ve been convinced 
that there is a great hunger on the part of 
our people for a spiritual revival in this 
land. There is a role for churches and tem¬ 
ples that—-just as there has been throughout 
our history. They were once the center of 
community activity, the primary source of 
help for the less fortunate, with the 
churches that ran orphanages, homes for 
the elderly, other vital services. As late as 
1935, at the depth of the Great Depression, 
a substantial portion of all charity was spon¬ 
sored by religious institutions. And today, as 
we all know, the field seems to have been 
co-opted by government. 

The story of the Good Samaritan has 
always illustrated to me what God’s chal¬ 
lenge really is—the injured pilgrim lying by 
the roadside, those who passed by, and then 
the one man, the Samaritan, who crossed 
over to help him. He didn’t go running into 
town and look for a caseworker to tell him 
that there was a fellow out there that 
needed help. He took it upon himself. 
Today, we’ve become so used to turning to 
government rather than taking the personal 
time and effort required to help those in 


need. Some even confuse charity as being 
the money that is given for lobbying to get 
more social programs passed. 

I realize there is apprehension in the reli¬ 
gious community about budget cuts, fear 
that we’re trying to dump responsibility on 
others, including the churches, and I under¬ 
stand that concern. While we’ve quite 
justly, and out of economic necessity, cut 
some budgets, we have not, contrary to 
what seems to be the perception, aban¬ 
doned America’s commitment to the poor. 

Critics notwithstanding, overall social 
spending on the part of government is up. 
For example, the budget for Health and 
Human Services will total $274.2 billion in 
1983, an increase of 8 percent or $20 billion 
over 1982. And that’s $53 billion more than 
the defense budget. Our budget for Health 
and Human Services alone is larger than 
the national debts of all the countries in the 
world—or any other country in the world, 
except the United States and the Soviet 
Union. It provides increases for Head Start, 
social security, Medicare, and other safety 
net programs. 

By and large, when people speak about 
budget cuts, what they’re actually referring 
to is the trimming of projected increases in 
spending. Well, there’ve been some cuts in 
some programs, programs that were ineffi¬ 
cient, top-heavy with bureaucracy, or not 
coming close to accomplishing what they 
set out to do. Government spending, in 
general, and social spending, in particular, 
got out of hand during the last decade. The 
Federal budget tripled, even though de¬ 
fense spending, in real dollars, was decreas¬ 
ing. I mention defense, because most of the 
critics of the budget seem to want to draw 
that comparison as to what we’re doing in 
that regard. But with this growth in govern¬ 
ment came double-digit inflation, economic 
stagnation, and high levels of unemploy¬ 
ment. Something had to be done. 

If you just take inflation; if it had kept 
running at the rate it was in 1980, rather 
than what we brought it down to, a family 
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of four on a fixed income of $15,000 would 
now be about $1,000 poorer in purchasing 
power. Inflation, which was 12.4 percent in 
1980, has been averaging 4 %. percent for 
the last 6 months. To lay the groundwork 
for economic recovery, we had to make 
some changes. But we’re maintaining our 
fundamental commitment to the poor. 

We must recapture the spirit of brother¬ 
hood, however, of family and community 
that once was the hallmark of this country. 
We’re trying to get people, once again, 
trying to help others directly. Accomplish¬ 
ing this is not simply a matter of raising 
money; it’s not just reaching into our pock¬ 
ets but reaching into our hearts. I’ve estab¬ 
lished a Task Force on Private Sector Initia¬ 
tives, chaired by Bill Verity, who is with us 
here today. It’s coordinating a broad-range 
program that’s beginning to have a tangible 
impact. 

I appreciate that your presence here rep¬ 
resents something of a commitment to pro¬ 
vide the leadership necessary to build 
stronger working partnerships to tackle 
community problems throughout the coun¬ 
try. But I’m not suggesting, nor have I ever 
suggested, that churches and other 
voluntary groups should pick up the dollar- 
for-doUar cost of reduced Federal programs. 

I just believe it would be a good thing for 
the soul of this country to encourage people 
to get involved and accept more direct re¬ 
sponsibility for one another’s health, happi¬ 
ness, and well-being, rather than leaving it 
to the bureaucracy. 

When someone starts talking about ac¬ 
cepting more responsibility, I know that 
man y in organizations whose budgets are 
already pinched get a queasy feeling. Well, 
we all know the study of the 5,000 who 
were fed from what today would probably 
have been called a brown paper bag 
lunch—a few loaves and fishes. But some¬ 
how, God can take our limited resources 
and solve larger problems if we’re willing to 
share and to have faith. Today I m con¬ 
vinced that with God’s help the American 
people are capable of great things and that 
we’ll be blessed beyond all expectation if 
we only try. 

George Bush’s wife, Barbara, told me of a 
church that she visited in Atlanta, St. Luke s 
Episcopal Church. In the early seventies 


this church was in decline. It was losing 
membership and attendance. And then a 
few members realized that you only gain 
your life by giving it away. So, some of 
them started a food program. At first, it was 
just sandwiches at lunch for the needy of 
the neighborhood. Now it runs 7 days a 
week and serves up to 600 people a day. 
The church has also opened a building to an 
educational program for high school drop¬ 
outs, which is jointly run by a nonprofit 
organization, the local school system, and 
members of the community. The church, 
incidentally, has grown tremendously in 
membership. 

At this time of Passover we can be re¬ 
minded of the wisdom of the Talmud, 
which says, “These are the things for which 
there are no prescribed limitations: the 
corner of the field for gleaners, the giving 
of the first fruits and the deeds of loving 
kindness. The fruit of these deeds is for 
them in this world, while the principle re¬ 
mains in the world to come.” God’s treas¬ 
ures surround us and are waiting for those 
willing to do His work. 

Our task force on private initiatives, 
chaired by Bill Verity, has challenged the 
corporate community to double its philan¬ 
thropic contributions. Today, while private 
citizens and corporations contribute $47 bil¬ 
lion annually, 94 percent of U.S. corpora¬ 
tions do not contribute more than $500 an¬ 
nually. 

Now, contributions need not be hi 
money. Companies can sponsor volunteer 
programs for their management and em¬ 
ployees or even volunteer the use of their 
equipment. Prudential Insurance Company, 
for example, has the largest corporate van- 
pool system in the United States to bring 
their employees to and from work. Between 
office runs, their fleet of vans in Union 
County, New Jersey, is used to transport the 
elderly and the underprivileged. The poten¬ 
tial for community projects like Prudential’s 
van fleet is limited only by our imagination. 

I suspect that those who manage corpora¬ 
tions would be pleased to speak with the 
delegation of the local clergy with an idea 
of bettering the community. We must re¬ 
member that many of those who run 
Americans’ business do sit each week in 
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church or synagogue here and there in the 
country. 

If not the churches, whose job is it to 
touch the hearts of those who are not al¬ 
ready involved? Pardon me if this sounds 
familiar, but: If not us, who? If not now, 
when? 

Two years ago a Catholic nun, Sister Ruth 
Haney, and a Southern Baptist lady, Mrs. 
Janice Webb, discovered something in their 
town of Jefferson City, Missouri, that cried 
out for action. There are four prisons locat¬ 
ed in that city, and when families of the 
prisoners came to visit, many had to sleep 
in the park or under bridges. These two 
women of different faiths mobilized 
churches across the State, headed up a com¬ 
mittee, and raised $46,000 from churches 
and individual members to buy an old 
rooming house three blocks from one of the 
prisons. 

Individual churches took responsibility for 
renovating and furnishing the dozen rooms 
in the house and for the continued support 
of its operation. Mrs. Webb says, “Our sole 
purpose is to provide”—and I hope I’m pro¬ 
nouncing this right,* I realized when I read 
the word I had never said it aloud—“agape, 
God’s unconditional love to prisoners and 
their families.” And so they named it the 
Agape House. They provide a bed and bath, 
but something deeper—the certainty that 
someone cares. This is the kind of spirit we 
need to draw upon. 

In Chicago, Father Clements started the 
one-church-one-child program aimed at 
finding adoptive parents for minority chil¬ 
dren with special needs, handicapped chil¬ 
dren, children with learning disabilities, 
older children. The program, as its name 
suggests, asked each church to take respon¬ 
sibility to help one lost and lonely child find 
a home. In a year’s time, 159 churches have 
responded to Father Clements’ challenge, 
and he’s taking the idea out of Chicago and 


going nationwide. 

A few weeks ago, I met here in the White 
House with a group of 75 black ministers. It 
was a warm and inspiring meeting. Yes, 
they were concerned about our budget 
cuts. And we talked about that. 

The black clergymen represent a noble 
tradition in this country. Their struggle to 
aid the poor, help the sick, and counsel the 
troubled has always been a real part of their 
ministry. I sincerely believe they have 
much to teach all of us about what can be 
accomplished. But today many black 
churches need a helping hand. If nothing 
else, I would hope that we see more reli¬ 
gious organizations—black and white, Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish—working together. 

There is, for example, expertise in Ameri¬ 
ca’s churches that could be put to use 
teaching the unemployed skills that would 
change their lives. Your churches and syna¬ 
gogues can be the catalyst to convene a 
strong community partnership that can and 
will make the difference. 

It’s time for me to sit down, but I’d like 
to end with this thought. We have problems 
in our country, and many people are pray¬ 
ing and waiting for God to do something. I 
just wonder if maybe God isn’t waiting for 
us to do something. And while no one else 
is capable of doing everything, everyone is 
capable of doing something. 

This is the spirit that built and preserved 
our freedom, made us a humane and God¬ 
fearing people. It lives among us still, here 
in this house and across the land, and as 
long as it lives, so too will the America that 
we cherish. 

And now it’s my pleasure to invite His 
Eminence Terence Cardinal Cooke of New 
York City to ask a blessing on this lunch 
and this gathering. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:09 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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Statement on the 239th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas Jefferson 
April 13, 1982 


Thomas Jefferson remains one of the tow¬ 
ering figures in American history 239 years 
after his birth. Statesman, scholar, inventor, 
farmer, and philosopher, he was, first and 
foremost, a champion of individual liberty. 
Throughout his life he was a tireless advo¬ 
cate of free expression and the sanctity of 
property, for he knew that, to be whole, 
freedom must be economic as well as politi¬ 
cal. 

Thomas Jefferson also knew that too 
much government threatened human 
rights. “What has destroyed liberty and the 
rights of man in every government that has 
ever existed under the Sun?” he asked. And 
he answered, “The generalizing and con¬ 
centrating all cares and powers into one 
body.” Limited government, in a sound 
Federal system with essential powers prop¬ 


erly distributed among local, State, and na¬ 
tional bodies was his goal. For all govern¬ 
ments his admonition was straightforward: 
“A wise and frugal government,” he de¬ 
clared in his first Inaugural Address, 

. . shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, . . . shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of indus¬ 
try and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned.” 

Much has changed in the last two centur¬ 
ies, but the principles Thomas Jefferson es¬ 
poused still lie at the heart of our democrat¬ 
ic society. May his 239th birthday be a time 
of national renewal when we commit our¬ 
selves anew to the proud, free heritage Jef¬ 
ferson bequeathed us. 


Nomination of Louis G. Fields, Jr., for the Rank of Ambassador 
While Serving as United States Representative to the Committee on 
Disarmament 
April 13, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Louis G. Fields, Jr., for the 
rank of Ambassador while serving as United 
States Representative to the Committee on 
Disarmament. He would succeed Charles 
Conway Flowerree. 

Mr. Fields served in the United States 
Army as lieutenant in 1952-54. He was in 
the private practice of law in Richmond, 
Va., in 1956-62, and an attorney with A. H. 
Robins in 1962-66. He began his govern¬ 
ment service as administrative assistant to 
United States Senator A. Willis Robertson 
(1966-67). He was a consultant-expert at 
the Agency for International Development 


in 1967-69. At the Department of State he 
was attorney-adviser in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser (1969-70), Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Politico-Military Affairs (1970- 
74), and Assistant Legal Adviser for Special 
Functional Problems (1974-81). Recently he 
has been on detail to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency as United States Rep¬ 
resentative to the Committee on Disarm¬ 
ament. 

Mr. Fields graduated from the University 
of Florida (B.A., 1950) and the University of 
Virginia (LL.B., 1956). He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Arlington, Va, He 
was bom May 21, 1929, in Miami, Fla, 
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Appointment of Michael A. McManus, Jr., as Deputy Assistant to the 

President 

April 13, 1982 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Michael A. McManus, Jr., to 
be Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Deputy to the Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Mr. McManus has been corporate counsel 
to Pfizer, Inc., a multinational health care 
company, and general counsel of its interna¬ 
tional chemicals division. He previously 
served in the Department of Commerce 
during the Ford administration. 

On the White House staff he will work 
closely with Mr. Deaver on a wide variety 


of administrative and other matters. In ad¬ 
dition he will be responsible for the 
planning and coordination of administrative 
and logistical matters related to the Presi¬ 
dent’s trip to Europe this June. 

Mr. McManus graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame and the Georgetown 
Law Center. He also attended the Pace 
University Graduate School of Business. He 
resides in New York City and was born in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., on March 11, 1943. 


Appointment of George Joseph Kanuck as Alternate Federal 
Member of the Delaware River Basin Commission 
April 13, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint George Joseph Kanuck to be 
Alternate Federal Member, Delaware River 
Basin Commission. He will succeed Sher¬ 
man Willard Tribbitt. 

Since 1979 Mr. Kanuck has served as a 
member of the Pennsylvania House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and also maintains a part-time 
law practice in Allentown, Pa. Mr. Kanuck 
was an attorney with the Worth Law Office 
in Allentown in 1976-78; employment man¬ 


ager and director of safety and security, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
in 1970-73; and was marketing representa¬ 
tive, Atlantic-Richfield Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1967-68. 

He graduated from the University of 
Dayton (B.A., 1965) and Suffolk University 
Law School (J.D., 1976). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Bethlehem, Pa. 
He was born April 26, 1943, in Marion, Ind. 


Appointment of Charles Roper Jeter as the United States Commissioner 
of the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission 
April 13, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Charles Roper Jeter to be 
Commissioner, representing the United 
States Government on the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission. He 
will succeed Rebecca W. Hanmer. 

Mr. Jeter was chief, wastewater and 


stream quality control, South Carolina De¬ 
partment of Environmental Control, in 
1976-81. He was director, industrial and ag¬ 
ricultural wastewater division, in 1972-76, 
and was a chemist for the South Carolina 
Department of Environmental Control in 
1967-72. 
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He graduated from Clemson University Mr. Jeter was born March 1, 1942, in York, 
(B.S., 1963; M.S., 1971). He is married, has S.C. 
three children, and resides in Atlanta, Ga. 


Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters on Domestic and 
Foreign Policy Issues 
April 14, 1982 


The President Wasn't it nice of us to get 
you all out in the spring weather here 
today? [Laughter] 

Before taking your questions, I want to 
offer one or two remarks concerning the 
situation before us in the South Atlantic. 
From the outset, we’ve made clear our wish 
to assist in finding a basis for resolution of 
this difficult issue. It was for that purpose 
that I sent Secretary Haig to both capitals 
last week. During his travels I’ve remained 
in close communication with him, and 
today have had the benefit of a thorough 
report on where matters stand. 

The situation is most sensitive. Nonethe¬ 
less, ideas have been presented which are 
being seriously considered on both sides. 
Peace is our common cause. In the interest 
of finding a solution, I’ve asked Secretary 
Haig to return shortly to Argentina for fur¬ 
ther talks. In view of the sensitivity of this 
situation, I’ll have no further comment on 
this matter. It wouldn’t be appropriate at 
this time, and I will defer all questions until 
further developments occur. 

Q. Sir, we’re just going to have to ask you 
about the reports that the United States is 
helping Great Britain in several ways in this 
crisis. Can you not comment on that? 

The President I cannot comment. This 
situation is too critical that any comment, I 
think, can be taken one way or the other 
and endanger the peacekeeping or peace¬ 
making process. So- 

Q. I understand, sir, but the last time you 
spoke you said that both sides were our 
friends and you implied that there was a 
certain evenhandedness in our attitude. Is 
that still our position? 

The President We are still trying to be a 
fair broker in this situation and bring peace. 


And again, things lose translation between 
here and when someone may hear them on 
either side. That’s why the safest thing is to 
not comment. 

Q. Mr. President, just how sensitive is this 
situation? How much time does Secretary 
Haig have—does the United States have to 
bring it to some resolution? 

The President. I don’t think anyone could 
speculate on that as to what the time situa¬ 
tion is. 

Q. Mr. President, how concerned are you 
that Israel will find some pretext or put 
some pressure on Menachem Begin to 
renege on his pledge to return the Sinai to 
Egypt? 

The President. All I can tell you is that I 
have his pledge that the turnover is going 
to occur and that they’re going forward 
with the Camp David—in the framework of 
the Camp David talks. And we have Secre¬ 
tary Stoessel over there talking to them 
about various problems. And so I’m going to 
have confidence in that statement that he’s 
made to me. 

Q. When are you going to stop the 
bloodshed- 

The President. What’s that? 

Q . -the Israeli occupation against the 

Arab shooting of children and women 
and- 

The President. Well, this is a tragic affair. 
Obviously, the individual who perpetrated 
that horrible deed at the temple is de¬ 
ranged, and now for this to lead to the 
great unrest, yes, it’s a great tragedy. 

Q. Are you willing to consider a tempo¬ 
rary surtax of, perhaps, 4 percent as part of 
a package to reduce the deficit? 

The President. The discussions that are 
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going on, and of which we’re not—I’m not 
participating, are discussions that are ex¬ 
ploring every avenue of what can be a 
package that, hopefully, can bring about a 
bipartisan move to meet the problems, defi¬ 
cit problems that we face this year. And I 
have not been party to any of the many 
alternatives, both with regard to revenues 
and regard to cuts in spending that have 
been made. 

And what will happen is the leadership 
on both sides—myself on this side and the 
Speaker and others on the other, Congress¬ 
man Wright—when the discussions have led 
to something that they think is a package 
that now has reasonable success of being 
negotiated out, then we’ll treat the thing in 
the whole, the whole package. So I’m not 
going to have any comments on considera¬ 
tion on any of these things that are being 
talked about. 

Q. Mr. President, you’re not—there are 
those who feel, because of your strong stand 
for tax reduction, that the surcharge has, 
sort of, automatically been ruled out. You’re 
not doing that, are you, here? 

The President I’m neither ruling out nor 
ruling in, because, as I say, I’m on the side¬ 
lines until those who are carrying on the 
discussions—and they’re not negotiations, 
they are discussions—feel that they have 
something that has a possibility of success 
with both sides, and then I will see it. 

Q. How close are they? 

The President I understand that they’re 
reasonably optimistic with the discussions 
that have been going on. 

Q. When, Mr. President—next week do 
you think you’ll become personally in¬ 
volved? Senator Dole said the other day it 
was time for the principal players to suit up 
for the game, yourself and Speaker O’Neill. 

The President Well, they’re coming close, 
but I’m going to—they’re going to have to 
set that time when they decide that it’s 
time to come forward and say, “Here, our 
discussions have led to this.” 

Q. What do you think the chances are 
that Secretary Haig can find peace? 

The President Again, this would be com¬ 
menting in a way that could be detrimental 
to the process that’s going on. I’m just going 
to say that what he’s doing—I think we 
should all be hoping, and we should all be 


praying. And he’s working extremely hard, 
as you know, on this. 

Q. Mr. President, does Jim Baker have 
your authority to proceed the way he’s 
been proceeding in discussing, at least, the 
surtax and other tax issues? 

The President He’s there, but mainly he’s 
there observing and listening and, as I say, 
it is not—it’s been portrayed as negotia¬ 
tions; they’re not. So, he’s there with my 
encouragement to go forward with this 
process. 

Q. Sir, according to the participants, he’s 
been doing more than listening; he’s been 
suggesting and offering ideas as well. 

The President Well, I’m sure in a discus¬ 
sion-type meeting that there are moments 
when that takes place. But he’s not going 
there in the sense of going with positions 
that I have backed or offered or said, “Do 
this or do that.” 

Q. How would a surtax fit in with your 
supply-side philosophy, with what you hope 
will be an incentive to people to invest? 

The President Well, again, you’ve asked 
me—well, I’m just not going to comment 
while they’re going forward. I want them to 
complete their discussions, and then I’ll 
look at the package as a whole. 

Q. Have you considered that? 

The President But I won’t comment on 
any particulars until I get the whole pack¬ 
age. 

Q. You haven’t said anything about 
whether the U.S. is supplying any intelli¬ 
gence information to the British. But could 
you comment on reports that the Soviets 
are supplying intelligence information to 
the Argentinians? 

The President Well, that has been report¬ 
ed and evidently is established. And I think 
that it’s a—I’d like to see them butt out. 
Q. You’re meaning you’re confirming it? 
Q. You’ll confirm one but not the other? 
The President What? 

Q. You mean it’s not too sensitive to con¬ 
firm the Soviet involvement? 

The President No, no. I said all I know is 
what I’ve heard and read, and if that’s 

going on, why, I would rather-- 

Q. How does this affect the whole bal¬ 
ance of the situation in the whole Latin 
American region with the Soviets, who you 
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claim are helping the Nicaraguans and the 
guerrillas in Ell Salvador, siding with the 
Argentinians, who are apparently against 
the Nicaraguans? I mean, how does this- 

The President. Yes, hut now, you see, 
you’ve just made my case for me. You ve 
just indicated that there’s no way to com¬ 
ment on these things without running the 
risk of saying something or creating some 
perception that will make it more difficult 
for A1 to do what he’s doing. So I just can’t 
do it. 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. This will 
have to be the last question. 

Q. Can we go back to the budget? 

Mr. Speakes. One question. 

Q. Ed Rollins says that Republicans on 
Capitol Hill who don’t support your pro¬ 
gram should be disciplined. Do you agree? 
And if so, what’s the difference between 
the Democrats last year who supported 
your program? Shouldn’t they have been 
disciplined? 

The President. Well, no, I don’t agree. 
And I intend to support as many Republi¬ 
can candidates as I can in the coming elec¬ 
tion year. And I’ve never used that—in 
spite of all the inferences in the many 
meetings that I’ve had with legislators on 


the issues that have come up and the votes, 
and so forth—I have never used anything or 
attempted anything but to try and persuade 
them to my viewpoint. And there’s never 
been any club held over any of them. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. Thank you. 

Q. Will you talk to Mr. Rollins about that? 

Mr. Speakes. That’s got to be the last 
question. Sorry. 

Q. Will you speak to Mr. Rollins about 
that? 

The President. What? 

Q. Will you speak to him about that? Or 
have you? 

The President. He says it’s the last ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Speakes. Last question. 

Q. Next time you hold one of these, will 
you let us carry it live? Because I think you 
didn’t say anything that you wouldn’t mind 
being heiird live, did you? 

The President. I never say anything that I 
wouldn’t mind being heard live. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, we’ll tell your aides that you said 
that, sir. [ Laughter] 

Q. Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 


Remarks on Signing Executive Order 12358, Establishing the 
Presidential Commission on Drunk Driving 
April 14, 1982 


I won’t make the mistake I made last 
week; I’ll say my few words up here. Last 
week I sat down where I was to sign, then 
said the few words, and then was reminded 
by all the gentlemen with the cameras that 
they hadn’t heard anything because I 
wasn’t in front of the microphones. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Well, before we get started with that, I 
want all Americans and everyone present to 
know that I am a strong believer in safety 
belts. It isn’t true though that I have one on 
my saddle. [Laughter] 

The White House press corps seems to 
have an interest in any facts and figures 
that I use, so I hope they report on the 


numbers I’m about to give, because you 
simply won’t hear any figures more impor¬ 
tant than these. Nearly 50,000 people were 
killed on our highways last year. Now, out 
of this statistic comes an even more chilling 
one. Drunk driving. Drunk drivers were in¬ 
volved in 25,000 of those fatalities, in addi¬ 
tion to 750,000 injuries a year. In other 
words, half of all automobile deaths involve 
drunk drivers. 

During this short ceremony at least one 
person will be killed by a drunk driver. I’m 
afraid to think who it may be. All of us have 
heard the tragic stories about the young 
mother with her new baby, the grandmoth¬ 
er out with her grandchildren, or the father 
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and son going to Little League practice 
killed by a drunken driver. 

Americans are outraged that such slaugh¬ 
ter of the innocent can take place on our 
highways. Our anger and frustration are 
matched only by the grief of those who 
have lost loved ones in such accidents. But 
there are useful preventive measures we 
can take. The highway safety campaign that 
we’re launching is aimed at the areas where 
a little prevention can pay big returns in 
saving lives and reducing injuries. 

First, we intend to hit hard at the major 
threat on our highways, the drunken driver. 
So, today I am announcing the formation of 
a commission to lead this effort and to act 
as a catalyst for grassroots action, for even 
though drunk driving is a problem nation¬ 
wide, it can be solved only at the State and 
local level. Yet the Federal Government 
also has a role to play. John Volpe, the 
former Secretary of Transportation, himself 
has agreed to be the Chairman of this im¬ 
portant panel. With his leadership and that 
of the rest of the commission, we will advo¬ 
cate a strong approach to reducing drunk 
driving accidents across the country. 

Some accidents of course will inevitably 
persist. But let me give you another inter¬ 
esting statistic. About half of all the people 
who die in passenger cars, light trucks, or 
vans could have been saved if they had 
been wearing seatbelts. Think of it—half. 
They could have been saved with just one 


little click of the buckle. And so, the second 
part of our traffic safety program is to make 
motorists more aware of the importance of 
safety belts and their effectiveness in saving 
lives. 

When I was Governor of California—and 
I can hear my staff now saying, oh, no, no, 
here we go again— [laughter ]—-but back 
when I was Governor of California, about 
25 percent of all Americans used safety 
belts. Today only 10 percent of our people 
are wearing them. Were going to get that 
percentage back up there where it was and 
then go higher. 

What is already heartening about this 
effort to make our highways safer in the 
support of organizations—or is the support, 
I should say, of organizations of the private 
sector. Citizens at the grassroots are orga¬ 
nizing to help State and local authorities 
expand their fight against the drunken 
driver. 

The mood of the Nation is ripe to make 
great headway against this problem, and 
that’s exactly what we intend to do. By 
working together we can look forward to 
creating greater safety on our streets and 
highways. 

And now, I am going to sign the procla¬ 
mation that creates the commission on 
wearing safety belts and drunk driving. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. at 
the ceremony in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 


Executive Order 12358—Presidential Commission on Drunk 

Driving 

April 14, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to aid the 
States in their fight against the epidemic of 
drank driving on the Nation’s roads, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section L Establishment There is hereby 
established the Presidential Commission on 
Drunk Driving. The Commission shall be 
composed of no more than 26 members ap¬ 


pointed by the President. In addition, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
are invited to designate two Members of 
each House to participate. The President 
shall designate a Chairman from among the 
members of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. Functions. The Commission shall 
undertake to: 

(a) heighten public awareness of the seri- 
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ousness of the drunk driving problem; 

(b) persuade States and communities to 
attack the drunk driving problem in a more 
organized and systematic manner, including 
plans to eliminate bottlenecks in the arrest, 
trial and sentencing process that impair the 
effectiveness of many drunk driving laws; 

(c) encourage State and local officials and 
organizations to accept and use the latest 
techniques and methods to solve the prob¬ 
lem; and 

(d) generate public support for increased 
enforcement of State and local drunk driv¬ 
ing laws. 

Sec. 3. Administration. 

(a) The heads of Executive agencies shall, 
to the extent permitted by law, provide the 
Commission with such information on 
drunk driving and highway safety issues and 
such other support as it may request for the 
effective performance of its functions. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall re¬ 
ceive no compensation for their work on 
the Commission. However, the Secretary of 
Transportation may allow members to be 
reimbursed for travel expenses while en¬ 


gaged in the work of the Commission, in¬ 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law for persons serving inter¬ 
mittently in the government service (5 
U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) The Department of Transportation 
shall, to the extent permitted by law and 
subject to the availability of funds, provide 
the Commission with such administrative 
services, funds, facilities, staff and other 
support services as may be necessary for the 
effective performance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. General Provisions. 

(a) The Commission is authorized to con¬ 
duct public meetings and utilize such other 
procedures as it may deem necessary for 
the effective performance of its functions. 

(b) The Commission shall terminate one 
year from this date. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 14, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:27 p.m., April 14, 1982] 


Appointment of 20 Members of the President’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation 
April 14, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation. 

Kathleen M. Barrett has been serving as a volun¬ 
teer at the Washington Hospital Center estab¬ 
lishing communications programs for inservice 
facilities. She resides in Potomac, Md., and was 
bom February 17,1944. 

Richard E. Blanton, Ph. D., is currently associate 
director of the Illinois Department of Mental 
Health and Developmental Disabilities, division 
of developmental disabilities, in Springfield. He 
was bom April 8, 1930. 

Lee A. Christoferson, M.D., is chairman of the 
department of neurosciences at the University 
of North Dakota School of Medicine. He re¬ 
sides in Fargo, N. Dak., and was bom June 9, 
1921. 


Dorothy Corbin Clark, R.N., has been serving as 
legislative consultant to the Utah State Nurses 
Association and as vice chairman. Governor’s 
Advisory Council, Utah Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, since 1974. She re¬ 
sides in Provo, Utah, and was bom October 8, 
1924. 

Vicki Marie Click has been involved in a number 
of community activities in Tucson, Ariz. She 
was bom June 14, 1944. 

Thomas J. Farrell is a chartered life underwriter 
for Thomas J. Farrell and Associates in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. He was bom June 10, 1926. 

Madeline B. Harwood is a member of the Ver¬ 
mont State Senate. She resides in Manchester 
Center, Vt., and was bom July 7, 1914. 

Elsie D. Helsel, Ph. D., is professor emeritus of 
the Center for Human Development, Convoca¬ 
tion Center, Ohio University in Athens, Ohio. 
She was bom July 10,1915. 
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Lawrence A. Kane, Jr., is an attorney with the 
law firm of Dinsmore and Shohl in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was born Septemer 27, 1929. 

Richard J. Kogan is executive vice-president of 
Schering-Plough Corp. in Summit, N.J. He was 
bom June 6, 1941. 

James L. Kuebelbeck is president of Williams- 
Kuebelbeck and Associates, Inc., in Redwood 
City, Calif. He was bom December 21, 1932. 

D * Beth Macy is currently director, developmen¬ 
tal disabilities. State Department of Health, in 
Lincoln, Nebr. She was born February 26, 
1947. 

Timothy J. O’Brien is deputy director, SSI/Dis¬ 
abled Children’s Program, Office of Mental Re¬ 
tardation and Developmental Disabilities, State 
of New York. He resides in Delmar, N.Y., and 
was bom October 29, 1938. 

Frederick J. Rose is a retired businessman and 
rancher and resides in Ocean Ridge, Fla. He 
was born January 2, 1929. 

Raymond M. Peterson is director, San Diego Re¬ 
gional Center for the Developmentally Dis¬ 


abled. He resides in La Jolla, Calif., and was 
bom September 27, 1936. 

Anne Crellin Seggerman is president and 
founder, Fourth World Foundation, Inc., in 
Fairfield, Conn. She was born May 13, 1931. 

Marguerite Timlin Shine was involved in the 
field of social work for 12 years, including work 
for the Department of Public Welfare in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. She resides in San Francisco, 
Calif., and was born April 13, 1929. 

Lila Thompson is a volunteer worker and State 
advisory board member for the Department of 
Mental Health and Retardation. She resides in 
Richmond, Tex., and was bom March 18, 1922. 

Virginia /. Thornburgh is an active volunteer 
working with mentally retarded and physically 
handicapped persons. She resides in Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., and was born January 7, 1940. 

Ruth A. Warson , R.N., is a guest lecturer, Mount 
Saint Mary’s College, and is vice chairman, 
community advisory committee, Los Angeles 
Unified School District. She was born April 11, 
1928. 


Proclamation 4929—Crime Victims Week, 1982 
April 14, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of Am erica 

A Proclamation 

The innocent victims of crime have fre¬ 
quently been overlooked by our criminal 
justice system. Too often their pleas for jus¬ 
tice have gone unheeded and their 
wounds—personal, emotional and finan¬ 
cial—have gone unattended. 

The rule of law is fundamental to the 
preservation of the democratic principles 
and ideals that law-abiding Americans cher¬ 
ish. Our commitment to criminal justice 
goes far deeper than our desire to punish 
the guilty or to deter those considering a 
lawless course. We must never forget that 
our laws represent the collective moral 
voice of a free society—a voice that articu¬ 
lates our shared beliefs about the rules of 
civilized behavior, and reflects our basic 
precept that men and women should be 
treated as free individuals, responsible for 
the consequences of their actions. When we 
countenance the suffering of innocent vic¬ 


tims of crime, we thus threaten to under¬ 
mine the faith of our citizens in a legal 
system that lies at the heart of much that is 
unique and precious about our Nation itself. 

We cannot afford for law-abiding Ameri¬ 
cans to lose that faith. At a time when 
crime remains a serious national problem, 
we must be ever-more zealous in our pur¬ 
suit of law and justice. In that pursuit, we 
must never forget that the victims of crimes 
are not merely statistics on a police blotter; 
they are our friends, relatives, neighbors 
and fellow citizens. They are entitled to 
better treatment, and it is time to do some¬ 
thing about it. 

The plight of innocent citizens victimized 
by lawlessness deserves immediate national 
attention. I have, therefore, decided to es- 
. tablish a Presidential Task Force on Victims 
of Crime, to be composed of members of 
the public with particular knowledge and 
expertise in the area of victims’ rights, that 
will evaluate current national, state and 
local policies and programs concerning this 
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important issue and recommend executive 
and legislative action to improve our efforts 
to assist and protect victims of crime. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
19, 1982, as Crime Victims Week. I urge all 
Federal, state and local officials involved in 
the criminal justice system to devote special 
attention to the needs of victims of crime, 
and to redouble their efforts to make our 
system responsive to those needs. I urge all 
other elected and appointed officials to join 
in this effort to make our justice system 
more helpful to those for whom it was de¬ 
signed to protect. And I urge all citizens, 
from all walks of life, to remember that the 


personal tragedy of the victim is their own 
tragedy as well. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 12:00 noon, April 15, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 15. 


Remarks to the National Catholic Education Association in Chicago, 
Illinois 

April 15 ' 1982 


Thank you, Bishop Cummins, Madam 
Mayor, and distinguished guests here on the 
platform: 

I thank all of you very much for your 
most warm welcome. I’m also glad to see 
Congressman Hyde and Dan Rostenkowski 
here with me today. I know that Congress¬ 
man Hyde and I have shared a relationship 
in our interest in social causes that are of 
interest very much to the Catholic commu¬ 
nity. And I have to say that Dan Rosten¬ 
kowski has been such a stalwart in our at¬ 
tempts to resolve our budget problems in 
Washington in a bipartisan manner. And 
I’m grateful to him for that. 

Before I begin talking about some of the 
things that I think are of immediate con¬ 
cern to you in this kind of a meeting, could 
I just say to those who obviously and very 
sincerely are motivated by a deep desire for 
peace in the world that I share that desire. 
And whatever we’re doing in Washington 
today in this regard is aimed at one purpose 
and one only: to make war impossible and 
never again have to bleed a generation of 
young Americans into the battle— [ap¬ 
plause], Thank you very much. [Applause] 
Thank you. 


Now, I’m sure you realize that it’s some¬ 
thing of a risk for any government official 
to appear in public on income tax day. 
[Laughter] Fm delighted to have this op¬ 
portunity to be among leaders and educa¬ 
tors in the Catholic community, a commu¬ 
nity of Americans who have done so much 
to bring sustenance and fulfillment to 
people around the world. I’m grateful for 
your help in shaping American policy to 
reflect God’s will; for your efforts to allow 
Americans to provide direct aid to the 
people of Poland. And I look forward to 
further guidance from His Holiness Pope 
John Paul II during an audience I will have 
with him in June. 

But I have come to speak with you today 
about other subjects of mutual concern— 
about the strength and the future of Ameri¬ 
can families, about the education of their 
children, and about the increasing strains 
placed on both by current levels of taxation. 
I believe that working Americans are over¬ 
taxed and under appreciated, and I have 
come to Chicago to offer relief. I have 
come to propose further restoration of the 
incentives and the choices that were our 
inheritance and that encouraged our people 
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to build the greatest nation on Earth. 

We’ve already taken historic strides. Last 
year, with the help of a bipartisan coalition 
in the Congress, we enacted the largest tax 
cut in history for the working men and 
women of America. But to give you an idea 
of what we’re up against, that tax cut will 
barely offset the increases that had already 
been built into the system. Despite all the 
moaning you’ve been hearing in Washing¬ 
ton about huge tax cuts running up the 
deficit, our tax reduction program has not 
meant that government revenues are going 
down. The United States Treasury is still 
taking in more money every year than the 
year before. In 1981 personal taxes actually 
went up by about $41 billion. 

Raising taxes is no way to balance the 
budget. History proves it doesn’t work. 

. Taxes went up by more than 200 percent in 
the last decade, and we still had the largest 
string of deficits in our history, because, you 
see, while taxes were going up 200 percent, 
spending was increasing over the same 
period by over 300 percent. If people are 
serious about balancing the budget they 
must cut spending. Suggestions to repeal 
the third year of our tax cut would stifle our 
recovery and hike the tax bill for working 
families. 

I believe the working families you see 
every day are already weary and overbur¬ 
dened, so I’ve come to Chicago to propose 
another tax bill that would allow them to 
keep a little more of their own money. I 
have come to propose a tuition tax credit 
for parents— [applause ]—thank you very 
much. Thank you. Thank you. Maybe I 
should have saved that for last. [Laughter] 
But this tax credit will be for parents who 
bear the double burden of public and pri¬ 
vate school costs. 

Now I know you’ve heard promises 
before. Politicians in the past promised tax 
credits and broke those promises. But this 
administration is different. We’re a bunch 
of radicals. We really intend to keep our 
promises, and we intend to act on the will 
of the people. 

In 1980, while campaigning, I promised 
to base this administration’s policies on the 
primacy of parental rights and responsibili¬ 
ty. I pledged to expand education opportu¬ 
nities by supporting a tuition tax credit plan 


that would permit parents to take a credit 
on their income tax for each child they 
have in private school. And today, as your 
President, I keep that pledge. 

I’m pleased to announce that after con¬ 
sulting with congressional leaders, we will 
send to the Congress, later this spring, draft 
legislation to be known as the Educational 
and Opportunity Equity Act. Our bill will 
be aimed at the middle- and lower income 
working families who now bear the double 
burden of taxes and tuition, while still 
paying local taxes to support the public 
schools. Working families would be able to 
recover up to half the cost of each child’s 
tuition. Our proposal is fair, equitable, and 
designed to secure the parental right to 
choose. 

Key elements of our draft proposal in¬ 
clude a limited coverage provision that 
would restrict credit to parents of children 
in private, nonprofit elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools—I wish we could include 
college as well, but you know the budgetary 
constraints that face us today that we’re 
working under, so I look forward to a day 
when we can expand this bill—a phase-in of 
the credits beginning in 1983 to be com¬ 
pleted in 1985, a maximum credit of $500 
per child, an income cap proposal to ensure 
the benefits go to working families, and a 
policy of nondiscrimination to ensure that 
credits are not available to parents sending 
their children to schools which discriminate 
on the basis of race. 

Now, it’s important to understand that we 
do not propose aid to schools. This bill will 
provide direct benefit to individuals. It’s 
proposed as a matter of tax equity for work¬ 
ing, taxpaying citizens. We don’t seek to aid 
the rich, but those lower and middle- 
income taxpayers who are most strapped by 
inflation, oppressive taxation, and the reces¬ 
sion that grips us all. 

I’d like to think that we’re offering help 
to the inner-city child who faces a world of 
drugs and crime, the child with special 
needs, and the families who still believe the 
Lord’s Prayer will do them less harm in the 
schoolroom than good. 

In 1979 a majority of all parents who had 
children in private elementary and second¬ 
ary schools had incomes of $25,000 or less. 
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Secondary school parents pay average tu¬ 
ition costs of $900, while also supporting 
their community public schools through 
local taxes. Our proposal is intended to re¬ 
lieve, as Fve said before, that dual financial 
burden threatening to usurp the traditional 
right of parents to direct the education of 
their children. 

Today, more than 5 million American 
youngsters attend thousands of religious and 
independent schools because of emphasis 
on values or the type of teaching available. 
Their parents have made that choice at 
great cost and sacrifice. They’ve made it 
because the education of their children is 
their greatest concern. 

Senator Patrick Moynihan, Democrat of 
New York, said a few years ago— [ap¬ 
plause]—Til tell him you responded to 
that— [laughter] —‘It’s time that we ac¬ 
knowledged the ordinary family’s insistence 
on providing its children with the best ob¬ 
tainable education results in costs that the 
Federal Government should help it to 
bear—not by giving it a handout or a gift, 
but simply by allowing it to keep a bit more 
of the money it earns for itself.” Well, I 
wholeheartedly agree, and I think most of 
you do as well. 

At the same time, we must recognize that 
America today faces real fiscal difficulties, 
difficulties which cannot be ignored in scal¬ 
ing and shaping the tuition tax credit pro¬ 
posal that were making. Our responsibility 
as parents and citizens requires no less of 
us. 

It’s no accident that we who are the 
freest people on Earth have an educational 
system unrivaled in the history of civiliza¬ 
tion. We know that knowledge and freedom 
are inseparable, and we also acknowledge 
the right of every individual to both. They 
cannot be arbitrarily apportioned according 
to race, station, or class. 

The Pledge of Allegiance, now missing 
from too many of our classrooms, concludes 
with the affirmation that we are one 
nation under God . . . with liberty and jus¬ 
tice for all.” America embraces these princi¬ 
ples by design and would abandon them at 
her peril. 

Private education is no divisive threat to 
our system of education; it is an important 
part of it. Our public schools offer quality 


education to our children and are the heart 
of our communities. We must ensure that 
their classrooms continue to provide the 
finest education possible. But alternatives to 
public education tend to strengthen public 
education. Taken together, public and pri¬ 
vate institutions sustain the diversity that 
has made our culture rich. 

Excellence demands competition among 
students and among schools. And why not? 
We must always meet our obligation to 
those who would fall behind without our 
assistance. But let’s remember, without a 
race there can be no champion, no records 
broken, no excellence—in education or any 
other walk of life. 

This freedom to choose what type of edu¬ 
cation is best for each child has contributed 
much to America’s reputation for excel¬ 
lence in education. Unfortunately, the high 
plane of literacy and the diversity of educa¬ 
tion we have achieved is threatened by pol¬ 
icymakers who seem to prefer uniform me¬ 
diocrity to the rich variety that has been 
our heritage. 

As competition has lessened, so has qual¬ 
ity. As taxes and inflation have ballooned, 
choices have evaporated. Together we must 
restore the pluralism that has always been 
the strength of our society. 

Our leaders must remember that educa¬ 
tion doesn’t begin with some isolated bu¬ 
reaucrat in Washington. It doesn’t even 
begin with State or local officials. Education 
begins in the home, where it’s a parental 
right and responsibility. Both our public 
and our private schools exist to aid our fam¬ 
ilies in the instruction of our children, and 
it’s time some people back in Washington 
stopped acting as if family wishes were only 
getting in the way. 

"Train up the child in the way he should 
go,” Solomon wrote, "and when he’s old he 
will not depart from it.” That is the God- 
given responsibility of each parent, the 
compact with each teacher, and the trust of 
every child. 

This city of Chicago is a good example of 
the strength that pluralism and freedom of 
choice have provided our people. Chicago 
has long been a magnet for immigrants who 
have come to this country to make a better 
life. For them, education was not simply 
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another part of American society—it was 
the key that opened the golden door. It was 
the best path to progress for their families. 
And it’s been an indispensable part of the 
growth of our nation and the prosperity of 
all our people. 

Many of your Catholic schools were first 
opened to serve these new Americans. 
Today, generations later, they serve other 
Americans who find themselves at a disad¬ 
vantage. The Nation’s largest black Catholic 
school stands in the middle of one of Chica¬ 
go’s poorest neighborhoods. It imposes strict 
academic and religious requirements, and 
yet it still receives 1,000 more applicants a 
year than it can accept. 

Such statistics explain why Americans at 
every economic level believe education is 
still something to sacrifice for. It still offers 
the promise of a better life. It’s still the 
hope of our people. 

Who will really benefit from tuition tax 
credits? Well, according to the Most Rev¬ 
erend James P. Lyke of Cleveland, "the 
people who will benefit most” are "minor¬ 
ities and the poor.” 

Reverend Lyke said that inner-city par¬ 
ents desperately need to be told by this 
government: "You may educate your chil¬ 
dren in the schools of your choice as guar¬ 
anteed by the Constitution, and you’ll be 
able to do so even though you may be poor, 
whether or not you live in the cities or the 
suburbs or the rural areas of this country.” 

Well, those Americans have not forgotten 
what education and freedom can do. They 
know that freedom is the only truly essen¬ 
tial possession we have, and education is 
freedom’s guide. These are not easy times 
for a great many Americans, but the future 
looks dark only for those who’ve lost faith in 
our people and in the promise of individ¬ 
uals who are educated and free. The rest of 
us should welcome the future, knowing that 
with God’s help it is ours to shape. 

Together with your colleagues in other 
independent and public schools, you are 
molding each rising generation. You’re 
working with parents to fill young minds 
with the knowledge and young hearts with 
the morality, the understanding and com¬ 
passion that they will need to live in happi¬ 
ness and fulfillment. In the meantime, we 
in Washington must make sure that free¬ 


dom, the other half of education, is still 
secure when your students graduate. 

We must make sure that the incentives to 
use their education are not destroyed by an 
oppressive taxation. We must be sure the 
Federal Government doesn’t soak up the 
lion’s share of our gross national product, 
that regulations don’t choke off technology, 
and that interest rates don’t ruin the dream 
of self-employment. 

As your boys and girls become adults and 
they marry, we must have an economy 
which will permit them to own their own 
homes. The values of work and family and 
neighborhood must not become things of 
the past. A job must be there for every 
American who wants one, and inflation 
must be controlled so that wages have real 
meaning. 

And after your students have spent their 
lives turning your theories into reality, 
earning a living and providing for their 
families, we must have a society that will 
reward them with security. In short, we 
must end the excessive taxes and spending 
that has wrecked our economy and mocks 
the ambition of our poor and middle classes. 
We must open the way for more productiv¬ 
ity and more employment. We must gener¬ 
ate new jobs and new opportunities for all 
our citizens. At the same time, we must 
realize there are some among us who 
cannot help themselves. Our hungry must 
be fed, our elderly must be cared for, and 
those who are cold must be clothed and 
given shelter. No one must be left behind 
in our drive for progress. 

Such a commitment from this administra¬ 
tion may come as somewhat of a surprise to 
you. If I didn’t know better and believed all 
the wailing going on in Washington, I’d be 
confused as well. But let me set the record 
straight: Our massive budget cuts have only 
reduced the size of the increase in Federal 
spending to less than it was the previous 
year. Or, I should say, forgive me, we have 
never proposed reducing Federal spending 
to less than it was the previous year. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
level of human services that we’ve pro¬ 
posed in the 1983 budget. 

—The Federal Government will subsidize 
approximately 95 million meals per day, or 
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14 percent of all the meals served in the 
TJnited States. 

—About 3.4 million American households 
Will receive subsidized housing assistance at 
the beginning of 1983. And by the end of 
1985, under our proposals, 400,000 more 
households will be added to the list. 

—In all, Federal programs will provide 
over $12 billion to education aid to stu¬ 
dents. And this amount will provide for 7 
:million grants and loans, giving assistance to 
almost half of all the students in the country 
who will enroll in college during the next 
school year. 

—Through Medicaid and Medicare, the 
Federal Government will pay for the medi¬ 
cal care of 99 percent of those Americans 
over the age of 65 and a total of 20 percent 
of our population—approximately 47 mil¬ 
lion aged, disabled, and needy people. 

—Twenty-eight percent of all Federal 
spending will go the elderly, an average of 
$7,850 per senior citizen in payments and 
services. 

—About $2.8 billion will be spent on 
training and employment programs for 
almost 1 million low-income people, nearly 
90 percent of whom will be below the age 
of 25 or recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. 

Now, these are just some examples of 
"what is in the 1983 budget that some are 
charging is an inhumane denial of help to 
America's needy. Perhaps our greatest pro¬ 
gram for the poor, the needy, and those on 
fixed incomes, however, has not been a sub¬ 
sidy, it has not been more welfare, and it 
didn’t arrive in the form of a government 
check. We have increased the purchasing 
power of our people. 

After an unprecedented 2 years of back- 
to-back double-digit inflation, we achieved 
in the first year of this administration an 
inflation rate of—single digit—8.9 percent. 
But during the last 6 months, inflation has 
averaged only 4% percent. 

Now, what does that mean in purchasing 
power? Well, if inflation had kept running 
at the rate it was before the 1980 election, 
a family of four on a fixed income of 


$15,000 would be $1,000 poorer in purchas¬ 
ing power than they are today. 

Now, I don’t think Americans value a 
handout nearly so much as a hand up. Past 
policies have locked millions of our people 
in place on the bottom rung of our econom¬ 
ic ladder. We must be sure that our govern¬ 
ment never again stands in between our 
families and prosperity. We must aid those 
who need us, but we must not hinder those 
who need only a chance. 

Years ago, the Secretary of the Massachu¬ 
setts Board of Education, Horace Mann, 
said education “beyond all other devices of 
human origin is a great equalizer of the 
conditions of men—the balance wheel of 
the social machinery.” 

The immigrants who came to Chicago, 
the poor in our inner cities, the middle 
classes stuggling to make ends meet—these 
Americans still believe the American 
dream. They still yearn for prosperity and 
still sacrifice so that their children will 
enjoy it. They mark progress by the level of 
education reached by members of their 
families. Parents who never finished high 
school send their children to college. Each 
generation stands upon the shoulders of the 
one before as our nation and our people 
reach for the stars. 

We must keep those dreams alive. We 
must provide the learning, shape the under¬ 
standing, and encourage the spirit each 
generation will need to discover, to create, 
and to improve the lot of man. But we must 
also preserve the freedom they will need 
both to pursue that education and to use it. 

Together, with God’s help, we must 
ensure that in Abraham Lincoln’s words, 
our children and our children’s children to 
a thousand generations will continue to 
enjoy the benefits that have been conferred 
upon us. It is a sacred trust. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 10:37 a.m. at 
McCormick Place. He was introduced by the 
Most Rev. John Cummins, chairman of the 
NCEA board of directors and bishop of 
Oakland, Calif 
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Question-and-Answer Session With Students at St. Peter’s Catholic 
Elementary School in Geneva, Illinois 


April 1 .5, WH2 

Mr, Sheppard, Mr. President, I'd tike to 
have you meet our teacher of our eighth 
grade here 1 and the eighth grade students 
at St. Peter's School. President Reagan, 
we’re very, very pleased to have you with 
us, and her© are our students. 

The Piresident. Well, I’m pleased to see all 
of you. I’m very pleased. Someone once said 
that civics claws—that's where you study 
what you read in the paper the day before. 
But I know better than that, having been in 
civics classes myself. 

We don’t have very much time here to¬ 
gether. So, l think better than me trying to 

make any kind of a speech to you, what we 
should do is get to a dialog and a back and 
forth. 1 just came from speaking to a great 
meeting of teachers and educators there in 
Chicago and told them about our proposal 
in Washington for a tuition tax credit for 
parents of children going to schools like 
this. So, that’s my civic contribution for the 
day. So, why don’t you ask me any ques¬ 
tion* you might have. 

Mr Sheppard Don’t be bashful now; ask 
questions. Raise your hand. 

Tuiiim Tax Credits 

Q> How soon should we see the tax cred¬ 
its or the benefit of them? 

The President The benefit of the tax 
credits? Well, we’re going to phase it in. It 
would start — if, of course, the Congress 
passes the legislation we’re presenting—It 
would start being phased In in ‘83, that’s 
next year, and be completed by ’85. We 
have to kind of take it easy to start with, 
because of our budget deficits and the prob¬ 
lem we’re trying to solve on that. 

Q If the tax deduction Is passed, what 
kind of influence can bed government 
WfeV® OKI prfVMS wmmm . 

The President. Well, this will not allow 

SlSmTbSiMeS^^ going 7 directly 


to the parents of children who are going to 
the schools. So, this will not lead to any 
government direction or interference in 
any way in education, if that was the mean¬ 
ing of your question. 

Air Traffic Controllers 

Q. Mr. President, do you think the gov- 
emment will ever relent on the hiring 
freeze of ex-air traffic controllers? 

The President, All that clicking of cam¬ 
eras—l‘m going to have to come a little 
closer to hear. 

Q Do you think that the government will 

ever relent on the hiring freeze of ex-air 

traffic controllers? 

The President. Did you say air traffic con¬ 
trollers? 

Q, Will the government ever hire them— 

the ex-ones? 

The President There were some who 

have been taken back and were hired tack 

because they were able to establish that 
they were pressured Into leaving. And now, 
the needs are being met very rapidly to the 
towers with applicants and trainees who are 

training to become air controllers, and I 
don’t think there will be any further move 
in that (HmcUoti* 

The law provides that anyone who is dis¬ 
charged from government service is ineligi¬ 
ble. We gave a waiver that they could get 
jobs—a waiver to that law so that they 
could get other jobs to government if they 
wanted, but we had—our loyalty had to go 
to those who stayed to and kept the airlines 
flying. 

Inflation 

Q. Mr. President, do you think— {imudb 
W#}—brought under control, and if so, how 
would you go about doing it? 

The President Well, we’ve already begun 
doing It. Inflation was 12.4 percent when 
we began our administration and—it’* fig¬ 
ured ©very month and then it’s averaged 
over the year—so It ended the year of 1981 
with an average of 8.9 percent, down from 
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12 percent. But in the last 6 months, now, 
inflation has been running at 4% percent or 
less. And so the answer to it is, of course, 
now resolving this recession and getting 
people back to work and all. But I look for 
inflation to continue down and getting even 
less, and, of course, the ultimate is to get it 
to zero. So, it is very much under control. 

Now, do you all understand, really, what 
inflation means to your families and to all of 
you in purchasing power? Ill bet you do, 
because you re in the civics class here. But 
inflation—really, we think about it as high 
prices—actually, the high prices are just a 
reflection of the lowered value of the 
money. It means when it was 12.4 percent 
that at the end of the year the dollar would 
buy 12.4 percent less than it would buy at 
the beginning of the year. Well, now the 
dollars are only shrinking by 4% percent— 
cents out of the dollar, so well do better. 

Unemploymen t 

Q. Mr. President, when do you think 
there will be more jobs for people? 

The President More jobs for people? The 
answer to that has to be making it possible 
for the ecomony to expand, and by that I 
mean with this great unemployment, we're 
down now to where many industries are 
only working at a fraction of their capacity 
to produce. And this has been, I think, be¬ 
cause the government over the years has 
been taking an increasing amount out of 
the earnings of the people and the gross 
national product. It reduces the ability of 
the private sector to expand and produce 
the jobs that we need for our people. 

Now, unemployment, unfortunately, is 
the last thing that gets resolved when you 
come out of a recession; it's the last thing 
that catches up. But it does catch up. This 
was why we passed our tax program last 
year, that we phase in three installments of 
taxes—5 percent last October 1st; there will 
be a 10-percent cut in the income tax in 
July and another 10-percent cut next year. 
And at the same time, we cut the taxes for 
business with regard to their ability to mod¬ 
ernize their plant and equipment, to keep 
up with modern technology. 

Today, one of the reasons that were not 
so competitive as we could be, and used to 
be, with other countries like West Germany 


and Japan is because they have invested 
and they are producing with much more 
modern equipment. I have been in steel- 
plants in Taiwan and in Japan and here in 
our own country, and I have seen the dif¬ 
ference. It isn't that their workers are any 
better; it’s that they’ve got better tools. 

Now, I think that the program that we’re 
embarked on—reducing of government 
spending, reducing of taxes at the same 
time—is going to lead and is leading now to 
a recovery where there will be this mod¬ 
ernization. And that's the only way to pro¬ 
vide jobs for our people. 

Incidentally, in spite of the fact that the 
reported—that March unemployment went 
up, the statisticians in Washington have 
funny ways of counting. There were, in 
March, actually 88,000 fewer people unem¬ 
ployed than there were in February. And 
there were 525,000 more people employed 
than there were in February. 

Interest Rates 

Q. Mr. President, what actions can you 
take in regards to the Federal Reserve 
Board about lowering the high interest 
rate? 

The President Well, at this point, first of 
all, the Federal Reserve Board is totally 
autonomous. There is no administration and 
there’s no government that can tell them, 
“Do this,” or “Do that.” They're absolutely 
independent under the law. And it’s true 
that they have had a policy over recent 
years of treating recessions like this with 
variations of the money supply, releasing a 
lot of money into the market, and then in¬ 
flation went up as well as interest rates and 
so forth. I have to say right now, they’re 
holding to a very sound policy of the 
normal increase in the money supply to 
keep pace with our own natural growth. 

The interest rates are up now simply be¬ 
cause of the fear on the part of the money 
markets that inflation won't stay down 
where it is, that as it's done in the past, it'll 
go back up again. And we're trying to con¬ 
vince them that isn't so. And I think pretty 
soon, when we announce—when we can an¬ 
nounce a bipartisan agreement on what 
we’re going to do with regard to spending 
and taxes and so forth in '83, that maybe 
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Catholic education of schools? 

The President. Support Catholic education 
of schools? No, this is ruled to be the sepa¬ 
ration of church and state that they can’t do 
that, but this is why we’re proposing a pro¬ 
gram that we think will help, by getting the 
aid through the tax credits directly to the 
parents and that this will help solve the 
problem. 

I think both can benefit, because in that 
regard there could be tuition tax increases 
without penalizing the parent at all, be¬ 
cause its advantage is the money that would 
otherwise have gone to taxes. 

Line Item Veto 

Q. Mr. President, in trying to pass a bill, 
have you ever wanted to add or subtract an 
amendment? 

The President. Oh, yes. And I’ll tell you, 
when I was Governor in California, the 
Governor had the right of what’s known as 
line item veto, and so you could veto parts 
of a bill or even part of the spending in a 
bill. The President can’t do that. The Presi¬ 
dent must take the bill as it comes to him 
and either veto the entire bill. So, there’s 
grown up in the Federal Government a 
little device whereby they hang an amend¬ 
ment of something that you really wouldn’t 
want—someone particularly wants it, they 
want it—they hang it on a bill that you just 
cannot veto, some very necessary bill, and 
thus they get it passed. 

I think, frankly—of course, I’m preju¬ 
diced—I think government would be far 
better off if the President had the right of 
line item veto. 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. President, I think 
maybe one more question according to your 
time schedule. Who has the best question? 

The President. Well, it sounded good, but 
there were two hands went up, almost iden¬ 
tical, at the time. Could I take those two if I 
make it short? 

Mr. Sheppard. Of course, Mr. President. 

The President All right. 

Cost of Education 

Q. Mr, President, what can be done to 
bring the cost of education down so that the 
children in the middle-income group can 
attend college? 

The President Well, the cost of education 


has, again, been a result of inflation and, as 
we cure inflation, that is partly resolved. 

But our program has been quite misun¬ 
derstood—of loans and grants to college stu¬ 
dents of demonstrated need, who could not 
otherwise go. And that program has in it 
something in the neighborhood of $12 bil¬ 
lion. The Federal Government is providing 
some 7 million loans and grants for the 
roughly 11 million college students that 
there are in the country. And all a student 
has to do is prove that they have—that oth¬ 
erwise they couldn’t go. And in proving 
that need, it will not only depend on the 
family’s income but also the number of chil¬ 
dren in the family to be educated, whether 
there are any unusual medical problems, 
and so forth. So, there is that kind of aid. 
But in addition, there are all kinds of other 
scholarship programs and even independ¬ 
ent loan programs. 

There was no such thing as a Federal 
program when I went to school, but I had 
to work my way through school; in fact, I 
washed dishes in a girls’ dormitory. [Laugh¬ 
ter] And I also had to borrow before I got 
out, but I borrowed from a private founda¬ 
tion that was set up where people contrib¬ 
ute the money to a foundation just to lend, 
and then you pay the money back after you 
get out of school. 

So, I think that there are sizable and good 
aid programs and even work-study pro¬ 
grams to help. 

Now, the young boy in the rear of the 
room. This does it then. I’m sorry. 

Gun Control 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any future 
plans on gun control? 

The President. Future plans on- 

Q. -gun control. 

The President. Gun control? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. This basically belongs back 
at the State level. You must remember, the 
Constitution, in the tenth amendment, says 
the Federal Government shall do only those 
things prescribed in the Constitution. 

But I believe in California that we took 
the path of gun control that was best. I 
don’t believe there’s any way you can keep 
the criminal from getting a gun, just as you 
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ures of the increase in employment wasn’t 
as big as their projection, they called that a 
decline of a couple of hundred thousand. 
And when the decrease in unemployment 
wasn’t big as their projection, even though 
it decreased, they called that an increase in 
unemployment. 

Q. Will they, then, balance it off the pro¬ 
jections, instead of— [inaudible]? 

The President Yes. This is absolutely true, 
and from their own figures provided in 
the—[; inaudible ]—it’s the higher they rise, 
the- 

Q. You don’t mind if I doze off during 
this, do you, Mr. President? [Laughter] 

The President No. [Laughter] Well, I just 
thought I saw you all perk up, and I 
thought, aha, they think he’s done it again. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Well, now that you’re here— [laugh¬ 
ter] —anything new on the Falklands you 
can tell us about? 

The President Really can’t. 

Q. Did you talk to Haig today, while we 
were in the air? 

The President No. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President No. 

Q. [Inaudible] —write about? 

Q. He’s on his way, isn’t he? 

The President He’s on his way. I think 
he’s left by now. 

Q. Yes— [inaudible]. 

Q. Can you clear up something else that 
was a little confusing? 

The President Yeah. 

Q. Okay. Yesterday, in the Rose Garden 
when we talked about the Soviets—can you 
clear up whether the United States Govern¬ 
ment does or doesn’t know whether they’re 
helping the Argentinians? 

The President I was basing my remarks 
on what’s been reported in the press. 

Q. You said, though—you said that it was 


established is what you said, though. How 
did you mean that, that it was established? 
Those are your words. 

The President Well, I’m only just talking 

about what’s been reported- 

Q. You said it was established, and- 

The President Well, I was just believing 
that you wouldn’t say it, all of you—said it if 
it wasn’t true. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, will you say if you have any 
information other than what you’ve read in 
the press about that? 

The President Well, again, as I’ve said, 
there are just—it is too—this is too edgy a 
thing for me to comment on— [inaudible]. 

Q. Sir, were you intending to- 

Q. We think you did real good— [inaudi¬ 
ble]. 

Q. Were you sending a signal that you 
may accept a surtax— [inaudible] —yester¬ 
day? 

The President No; I was just saying that 
this discussion process—I want it to go for¬ 
ward and keep on going. And I think it’s 
the only way we’re going to arrive at a 
point at which we can then, maybe, come 
up with a bipartisan agreement. 

Q. But you might have said- 

The President I wasn’t picking on any 
specific— [inaudible]. 

Q. You weren’t sending a broad signal as 
it’s been reported, then? 

The President No, no. No broad signal. 
Q. Thank you for coming back. Thank 
you. 

The President If there’s ever any future 
confusion about things I’ve said, feel free to 
ask me. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you. 

Note: The exchange began at approximately 
1:45 p.m. on board Air Force One as the 
President was returning to Washington , 
D.C.,from Chicago, III 


Appointment of Three Members of the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council 
April 75, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- be members of the United States Holocaust 
tion to appoint the following individuals to Memorial Council. 
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We’re also working for a budget compro¬ 
mise that doesn’t alter or weaken the focus 
of our economic program. As you know, 
there’ve been intensive bipartisan talks 
over the last several weeks between repre¬ 
sentatives of the Congress and the White 
House over the budget. And I’m following 
those talks with certain amount of interest. 
They are approaching a climactic stage, and 
I want to express today my strong hope that 
they succeed. 

We’ve tried to approach the undertaking 
in a constructive and conciliatory spirit. 
We’ll continue to do so in the days ahead. 
It’s not just the Congress. It’s not just the 
White House. It’s the country as a whole— 
millions upon millions of hard-working 
Americans who need a sound budget. And 
we must join together to bring down defi¬ 
cits, bring down interest rates, and revive 
the economy. 

I think our program, which is barely 6 
months old, goes to the heart of the most 
deeply ingrained economic problem, that 
we inherited. Government has been spend¬ 
ing and taking too great a percentage of the 
gross national product for itself. It’s been 
like a ball and chain on economic growth, 
with taxes so high that personal savings in 
America have been the lowest of all of the 
industrial states. So, we haven’t had the 
capital pool we need to fund spending by 
government and make capital available for 
home mortgages, for business investment, 
and so forth. 

Far from helping us to balance the 
budget, high taxes fueled increases in 
spending that reached 17 percent in 1980 
alone. You know, I keep asking one ques¬ 
tion that still hasn’t been asked. If higher 
taxes are needed to reduce deficits, why did 
a $300 billion tax increase between 1976 
and 1981 leave us with $318 billion in defi¬ 
cits? 

The one sure way to reduce projected 
deficits, bring down interest rates, and still 
encourage growth is to reduce gov¬ 
ernment’s share of the gross national prod¬ 
uct. In other words, reduce the increase in 
both government spending and taxing. We 
must shrink Uncle Sam’s appetite for credit 
without preventing the taxpayers from pro¬ 
ducing and saving more to get our economy 
moving again. 


We’re starting to do this. We haven’t cut 
spending in absolute terms; we’ve just cut 
that 17-percent spending growth of 1980 
nearly in half, but we’re still increasing 
spending. We reduced tax rates by 5 per¬ 
cent last October, but that was too little and 
too late to offset a personal tax increase of 
$41 billion last year, which helped drag the 
economy down and make the recession 
worse. It’s ironic to hear the same people 
who insisted our tax program be adminis¬ 
tered in drops rather than spoonfuls now 
saying the medicine evidently didn’t work. 
Well, the medicine will work when the pa¬ 
tient finally begins to get it, and the first 
real dose begins with the 10-percent tax cut 
in July, followed by an additional 10-per- 
cent tax cut a year later. 

Tampering with the third year of the tax 
cut or saying, “All right, we’ll keep that 
third year, but then we’ll increase taxes 
again in the fourth year and every year 
after that,” would inflict major damage on 
the economy. It would increase the tax bill 
of families by hundreds of dollars and pre¬ 
vent us from achieving the $260 billion in¬ 
crease in private savings that our tax pro¬ 
gram is designed to bring about and that 
we expect by 1984. And it would further 
weaken the competitive position of U.S. 
products in the world economy. 

We hear so many judgments made about 
compassion—who has it and who hasn’t. 
Our administration, I think, has compassion 
for those in need, but where was the com¬ 
passion in those bankrupt spending policies 
that brought the pain of high inflation and 
interest rates to so many people? Where’s 
the compassion now in raising tax rates 
again on our people, making it even harder 
for them to work and compete? For all the 
talk about our so-called massive tax cut, it 
will barely offset tax increases that were 
already built into the system, including the 
social security tax increases that were 
passed in 1977. Another installment on that 
increase went into effect last January, and 
there are more to come in the years ahead. 
And they will end up with a great percent¬ 
age of our working people paying more tax 
in social security than they are paying in 
income tax. 

Another point—our tax cut is said by 
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some to favor the rich. Well, that simply 
isn’t true. 74 percent of the tax savings goes 
to the lower and middle class, who present¬ 
ly are paying 72 percent of the tax. The old 
system of pushing everyone into higher tax 
brackets only chased the wealthy into tax 
shelters and encouraged the growth of the 
underground economy. By reducing tax 
rates, we provide incentives to get more 
Americans back in the mainstream paying 
taxes again. And we’re thinking about 
having some people going around to en¬ 
courage them to do that. 

Sometimes a poll will ask, “Would you 
give up the third year of your tax cut if it 
would help reduce the deficit?” 

Well, that’s not a fair yes or no question. 
It suggests that higher taxes automatically 
reduce deficits, and, as I’ve said, history 
proves otherwise. 

When people are permitted to choose be¬ 
tween Federal spending cuts or increasing 
taxes to reduce projected deficits, a big ma¬ 
jority, 77 percent in the most recent NBC / 
AF poll, invariably choose spending cuts. I 
think the people are sending a message of 
common sense if we’ll just listen. They’re 
asking their government to have enough 
courage to bring Federal spending under 
control, not just for a quick fix but perma¬ 
nently. 

That’s the only way to restore confidence 
in the money markets for long-term lend¬ 
ing. Bring interest rates down more and 
then keep them down. We’ve brought them 
down from 2134 percent to about 16 per¬ 
cent, but that’s not good enough. Inflation 
has dropped from double digits to an 
annual rate of 434 percent for the last 6 
months. And wholesale prices even regis¬ 
tered a net decline for the past 2 months. 

Our progress on inflation means the cu¬ 
mulative increase in America’s purchasing 
power, which has received little attention. 


It far outweighs the impact of budget re¬ 
straint in various programs, which has re¬ 
ceived so much attention. With cooperation 
from the Congress on spending, I think we 
can have a strong recovery. 

Perhaps you’ll have some questions now 
after we eat, and that’s the end of the after¬ 
lunch speech. 

To all of you in the business you’re in and 
that I started my life out in, I just have to 
tell you that one lesson I learned very early 
back then has come in very handy in the 
years since and even in government. You’ll 
remember, well, not all of you, but some of 
you back in a day when there was no tape 
and transcriptions were relatively new, and 
you put on a drama on radio, the soundman 
didn’t have tape sounds. He had a great big 
cart on wheels equipped with all sorts of 
things to make all sorts of sounds. And at 
the rehearsals of the drama, he would then 
be experimenting with what would make 
the sound effect necessary to the drama. 

And in WHO; Des Moines, one time in 
about 2 or 3 days of rehearsal for a radio 
drama, we watched the sound-effect man, 
who had to have at one point, an important 
point in the story, the sound of water falling 
on a board. And he tried rice on a drum; he 
tried dried peas on cardboard boxes; he 
tried everything you can imagine. And fi¬ 
nally, desperately, he tried water on a 
board. [Laughter] And it sounded just like 
water on a board. [Laughter] And I think 
that that’s a pretty good lesson for govern¬ 
ment to heed every once in a while with 
our approach to problems. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m . in 
the State Dining Room at the White House . 

The question-and-answer session follow¬ 
ing the luncheon begins on page 483 . 
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Proclamation 4930—National Architecture Week, 1982 
April 16, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

April 20, 1982 marks the 125th Anniver¬ 
sary of the American Institute of Architects. 
With a spirit of appreciation, the American 
people honor and congratulate the Institute 
for its many accomplishments. 

American architects have historically ex¬ 
pressed through their work the richness of 
our heritage and the vitality of our national 
spirit. They have combined advances in 
building technology with design innovation 
to give exciting new forms to our cities. The 
architectural profession, through its Insti¬ 
tute, has been especially vigilant in its stew¬ 
ardship of many of the Nation’s architectur¬ 
al treasures, including the monuments, 
buildings, majestic avenues and green 
spaces of the Federal City of Washington, 
D.C. 

The Senate has, by Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 169, recognized the unique contribu¬ 
tion made by this honored profession and 


has requested me to designate April 18 
through April 24, 1982, as National Archi¬ 
tecture Week. 

Now, Therefore , I, Ronald Reagan , Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 18 through April 24, 
1982 as National Architecture Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States and 
all government agencies to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac¬ 
tivities paying tribute to the Architects of 
America in this, the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth year of the existence of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:12 a.m., April 19, 1982] 


Remarks on Signing the Law Day U.S.A. Proclamation 
April 16, 1982 


The President. It’s a particular privilege 
for me to sign this year’s proclamation of 
Law Day, marking the 25th annual observ¬ 
ance of the rule of law in America. Any 
progress that our generation has brought to 
our people and to the world rests on the 
foundation of law and justice laid by earlier 
generations of Americans, beginning with 
those courageous, far-sighted individuals 
who two centuries ago had the faith to be¬ 
lieve that men and women could live in 
freedom under law. They also had the 
wisdom and judgment to craft a system of 
government in which that faith would not 
only survive but flourish. In our courts, our 
Congress, our Federal and State attorneys 


general and in the private bar, we see daily 
that law remains the cornerstone of the 
freedom that we’ve been given. And we 
bear a solemn obligation to preserve it. 

Our Declaration of Independence begins 
with an appeal to the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God. Our Constitution proclaims 
that to establish justice shall be among the 
first of our priorities. And our history since 
has been replete with great men of law 
from Webster to Lincoln, Marshall to 
Holmes, who’ve played such major roles in 
our public life. 

So, this is the heritage that we honor on 
May 1st of this year, as we have on the first 
of May for a quarter of a century. In other 
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parts of the world, May 1st is used for a 
different kind of celebration—a forced, un¬ 
natural observance of a system that prom¬ 
ises a freedom it systematically denies, pro¬ 
claims justice while practicing tyranny, and 
uses what it calls law as little more than a 
thin veneer for the edicts of a totalitarian 
elite. We can and should be grateful to God 
that such is not true in America. 

And I shall now sign the proclamation. 

[At this point ; the President signed the 
proclamation.] 

Reporter. Mr. President, is there any en¬ 
couraging news from Secretary Haig this 
morning? 

The President. I don’t know whether any 
reports have come in yet this morning. I 
haven’t been in the office; I’ve been over 
there at another affair that’s going on in the 
State Dining Room. So I’ll go in and be 
finding out now. 


Q. It sounds like your talk with President 
Galtieri yesterday was encouraging? 

The President. Yes. He called me, and he 
expressed over and over again his desire for 
a peaceful solution. 

Q. Within the framework of 502, sir? 

The President. Yes, that’s what he said. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. The ceremony was attend¬ 
ed by the Vice President , Attorney General 
William French Smith , Senator Strom Thur¬ 
mond , chairman , and Senator Joseph R. 
Biden, Jr., ranking minority member, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, John D. Ash¬ 
croft, attorney general of Missouri and 
president of the National Association of At¬ 
torneys General, and officials of the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association, the National Bar Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Federal Bar Association. 
Members of the press were also present at 
the ceremony. 


Proclamation 4931—Law Day U.S.A., 1982 
April 16, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The United States serves the world as a 
model of representative democracy, indi¬ 
vidual freedom and equal justice for all. 
These three goals of our Nation, guaranteed 
by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
and guarded by the dedication of our 
people, ensure that the United States will 
continue to be a beacon of liberty to op¬ 
pressed peoples around the globe. 

Law Day U.S.A. stands in sharp contrast 
to “May Day” observances conducted in the 
Communist world. We have only to look at 
recent events in Poland to be reminded of 
the difference between the rule of force 
and the rule of law. While freedom has 
been repressed in many lands since Law 
Day was first observed 25 years ago, it has 
steadily grown in our own, with increasing 
respect for the rights of all members of our 


society. It is thus fitting that the theme of 
Law Day, 1982, is “A Generation of Prog¬ 
ress.” 

This 25th celebration of Law Day U.S.A. 
is also significant in view of this particular 
moment in our history. Two hundred years 
ago our forefathers, having fought and won 
the Battle of Yorktown, began the final 
process of establishing our federal system— 
the cornerstone of our Republic. This proc¬ 
ess, beginning with the end of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, progressed through the Arti¬ 
cles of Confederation and culminated with 
the adoption of the Constitution by the 
Convention of States on September 17, 
1787. Thus Law Day U.S.A., 1982, cele¬ 
brates not only 25 years of progress, but 
also 200 years of progress. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, pro¬ 
claim Saturday, May 1, 1982, as Law Day 
U.S.A. and invite the American people to 
mark the observance with programs that 
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stress the importance of the Constitution to 
our individual freedoms and our form of 
government. 

I urge clergy of all faiths to bring the 
moral and ethical dimensions of the law to 
public attention through sermons and suit¬ 
able programs. 

I call upon students and teachers at all 
levels to study and teach the events and 
documents that led to the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1787 and its ratification on 
June 21, 1788, so that the 200th Anniversa¬ 
ry of our Constitution might be marked by 
learned discourse on the history and pur¬ 


pose of this great Charter of Freedom. 

I also call upon public officials to display 
the flag of the United States on all govern¬ 
ment buildings open on May 1, 1982. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:13 a.m., April 19, 1982] 


Proclamation 4932—Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 1982 
April 16, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Since the end of the Civil War, Memorial 
Day has been the time when we honor the 
American men and women who gave up 
their lives on the field of battle. We do this 
in recognition of the enormous sacrifice 
they have made to preserve our liberty and, 
also, of the responsibility we bear to trans¬ 
mit liberty to future generations. 

Memorial Day is an opportunity to re¬ 
member that those who died in the defense 
of our country were serving an even higher 
cause. For all through our history, America 
has been a beacon to other peoples, serving 
as a source of political inspiration, a haven 
for the poor and oppressed, and a friend to 
nations in distress. Today, as so often in the 
past, we stand as a guarantor of peace. In 
full accord with our national ideals and re¬ 
sponsibilities, we are prepared to assist 
countries threatened by economic upheaval 
or international violence. And we stand 
ready to work together with other nations 
to remove the sources of conflict and inse¬ 
curity and build a firm foundation for peace 
in the future. 

In recognition of those Americans to 
whom we pay tribute today, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 


158), has requested the President to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe each Memorial 
Day as a day of prayer for permanent peace 
and designating a period on that day when 
the people of the United States might unite 
in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, Monday, 
May 31, 1982, as a day of prayer for perma¬ 
nent peace, and I designate the hour begin¬ 
ning in each locality at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of that day as a time to unite in 
prayer. I urge the press, radio, television, 
and all other information media to cooper¬ 
ate in this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the appropriate officials of 
all local units of government to direct that 
the flag be flown at half-staff during this 
Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, 
and naval vessels throughout the United 
States and in all areas under its jurisdiction 
and control, and I request the people of the 
United States to display the flag at half-staff 
from their homes for the customary fore¬ 
noon period. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of April in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
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two, and of the Independence of the United [Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis - 

States of America the two hundred and ter , 10:14 a.m., April 19, 1982] 

sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


Proclamation 4933—National Farm Safety Week, 1982 
April 16, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Agriculture, America’s oldest and most 
important industry, once required much of 
the time of most of our people. No more. 
Now each farm or ranch worker provides 
enough food and fiber for himself and 77 
others here and around the world. 

We are blessed with abundance, but we 
have no guarantees for the future. If we are 
to be ready to meet expanding markets and 
world needs for the products of our agricul¬ 
tural bounty, we must search for still better 
farming methods. We must find ways to 
control such factors as accidents that erode 
our productive capacity in agriculture. 

Last year nearly 400,000 farm and ranch 
residents were injured—many of them fatal¬ 
ly—in accidents. The cost in dollars was 
substantial and, in human suffering, incalcu¬ 
lable. 

While difficult jobs and adverse condi¬ 
tions are a part of farming, accidents need 
not be. Most farm accidents and occupation¬ 
al illnesses can be prevented or reduced 


through safe work practices, use of protec¬ 
tive equipment, and attention to safety in 
the rural home, in transportation, and in 
recreation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of September 19 
through September 25, 1982, as National 
Farm Safety Week. I call upon those who 
live and work on the nation’s farms and 
ranches to commit themselves to the safe 
conduct of all their activities, both on and 
off the job. Also, I urge the people and 
organizations allied with agriculture to help 
turn this commitment into reality by sup¬ 
porting personal, group, and community 
safety efforts in every possible way. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of April in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:15 a.m., April 19, 1982 ] 


White House Statement on the President’s Meeting With Islamic 
Ambassadors To Discuss the Incident at the Dome of the Rock 
Mosque 
April 16, 1982 


The President today met with six Ambas¬ 
sadors delegated by the Islamic countries 
represented in Washington. On this occa¬ 
sion, he expressed his deep personal sorrow 
and that of all Americans over last Sunday’s 


violence at the hands of a deranged individ¬ 
ual in an area sacred to three of the world’s 
great religions. 

The President expressed his sympathy 
with the concern of the Islamic world over 
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the disruption of the tranquility of one of its 
most holy shrines. This concern is shared by 
the members of all faiths. He reiterated his 
conviction that the peace of the holy places 
of Jerusalem must be maintained and con¬ 
firmed the dedication of the United States 
to encouraging the conditions necessary for 
the well-being of all those who draw their 
spiritual inspiration from that city. 

The President called upon all the govern¬ 
ments and peoples of the Middle East to 
work to decrease tensions in the area and 


prevent further acts of violence and loss of 
life. 

The six Ambassadors were: Omer Salih 
Eissa, Sudanese Ambassador to the United 
States, Ali Bengelloun, Moroccan Ambassa¬ 
dor to the United States, Faisal Alhegelan, 
Saudi Arabian Ambassador to the United 
States, Ejaz Azim, Pakistani Ambassador to 
the United States, Azraai Zain, Malaysian 
Ambassador to the United States, and 
Andre Wright, Niger Ambassador to the 
United States. 


Question-and-Answer Session Following a White House Luncheon 
for Editors and Broadcasters from Southeastern States 
April 16, 1982 


The President. Well, anyone who is still 
eating or drinking coffee or anything, keep 
right at it, and well have that dialog I men¬ 
tioned. I didn’t realize that I talked so long 
at first, until I sat down at the table and 
realized how cold the soup was. [Laughter] 

I’ve had a request for the first question 
here. 

News Coverage of the Recession 

Q. Mr. President, you recently were criti¬ 
cal of network coverage of some of your 
programs, and since we’re all in the news 
and journalism business, I thought maybe 
you could respond to the question: Is this 
some sort of a beginning of an attack or an 
assault on the media? 

The President No, and the thing that 
you’ve just asked about—out in Oklahoma I 
had met with a group, the publisher and 
some others from the paper out there, and 
we were sitting around having a conversa¬ 
tion about this. And what I actually protest¬ 
ed was that I felt that the news media in 
general was just creating such a drumbeat 
of pessimism in this time of recession; that 
I’ve always felt that there is a psychological 
factor in recession, and that if you just keep 
hammering at this, you add to the reces¬ 
sion. You have people that suddenly say, 
“Well, I won’t buy this or that,” or “I won’t 
do what I was going to do because of the 
fear of it.” And actually, I think some of this 


pessimism is—it can’t really be justified as 
news to constantly, day after day, go out 
and find some individual, tragic as it is for 
anyone who’s lost a job or is laid off, but to 
dwell on that and on the individual prob¬ 
lems of someone instead of a balanced pic¬ 
ture of what is the situation. 

For example, bad as this recession is—and 
let me say, no one in this room can claim 
any more of a traumatic feeling about the 
unemployed than I can, because I was look¬ 
ing for my first job in 1932 in the depths of 
the Great Depression. And I saw my father 
lose his job, opening an envelope on Christ¬ 
mas Eve. So, I know the tragedy of unem¬ 
ployment. 

But how many people know, for example, 
that today the basic strength of our econo¬ 
my—which is going to have to be the factor 
that brings us back to normal—is such that 
today we are almost at a record high in the 
percentage of people of working age who 
have jobs in this country? The record was 
59 percent, and today 57 percent of the 
people of working age have jobs, in spite of 
the high unemployment. 

Part of the unemployment is not as much 
recession as it is the great increase in the 
people going into the job market and, 
ladies, I’m not picking on anyone, but be¬ 
cause of the increase in women who are 
working today and two-worker families and 
so forth. 
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And that was what I was criticizing. Let’s 
have a little optimism. Let’s have some sto¬ 
ries, for example, about the ad on the air 
last night of the automobile dealer here in 
the vicinity, who’s himself, lowering the in¬ 
terest rates to 9% percent for people that 
buy cars at his place. I think free enterprise 
has got muscle left that can still help. 

Cuba and International Drug Trafficking 

Q. Mr. President, the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment has—[ inaudible ]—Cuba’s intervention 
in the drug, international drug trafficking. 
Do you think it’s possible, Mr. President, to 
deal with a country, with a government 
that is dealing in drugs and sending guerril¬ 
las to other countries and violating human 
rights in Cuba? 

The President Well, I don’t think we are 
helping someone who’s—or dealing with 
someone who’s sending guerrillas to other 
countries and the violation of human rights. 
I think if that is aimed at the El Salvador 
thing, I think there are countries there that 
we’re not dealing with who are sending aid 
and personnel into El Salvador to help that 
movement. I think the election kind of 
straightened the record out on El Salvador 
and what the people there want, and we 
want to help them get that. 

On the drug traffic, this is much more 
difficult. We are working in cooperation 
with many governments, countries where 
we know they are the source of the drug. 
And they are cooperating with us in trying 
to stop that traffic. There we have to recog¬ 
nize that our own country does not have 
completely clean hands. There is a great 
deal of marijuana produced in the United 
States. So unless we could be 100 percent 
able to find and apprehend or do away with 
that, we would be as much of an offender 
as some country that is trying as hard as it 
can to eliminate the drug traffic from its 
country. 

Q. But Cuba, sir, is helping—according to 
the United States State Department—Cuba 
is helping the drug traffic—[ inaudible ]. 

The President Well in Cuba, we don’t 
have any dealings with Cuba. If they’d ever 
like to rejoin the civilized world, we’d be 
very happy to help them. But not under the 
present circumstances. And let me also say 
this about the drug traffic. We’re launching 


a program here, and have got it started, 
more than we’ve ever done before. But I 
am still of a belief that, while you do your 
utmost to intercept the drugs, we’re not 
going to lick that problem in our country 
until we take the customer away from the 
drugs. The most effective answer is if we 
can get our young people, particularly, and 
be successful in convincing them they don’t 
want to go down that road. Instead of 
trying just to take the drug away from the 
customer, let’s turn the customers off so 
they don’t want the drug. 

There was a young lady back there. 

Barnwell Facility in South Carolina 

Q. Mr. President, I’m from South Caroli¬ 
na, and my question relates specifically to 
that. Recently, your Secretaries of Energy, 
Commerce, and State sent a letter to 
Mexico inviting officials there to participate 
with the United States in a privately owned, 
nuclear-fueled reprocessing center. Now ex¬ 
perts tell us that such a facility is only feasi¬ 
ble at the Barnwell facility in South Caroli¬ 
na. So, do you favor using Barnwell in a 
federally funded or a privately funded nu¬ 
clear-fuel reprocessing facility? 

The President I think that in the whole 
energy field that our best bet is, again, is 
still the private sector, free enterprise. And 
I think that government has, particularly 
with regard to that type of fuel, I think that 
government has a great responsibility to 
ensure that there are rules for safety that 
will be applied and- 

Q. But what about Barnwell? 

The President The what? 

Q. But what about the Barnwell facility in 
South Carolina? 

The President The- 

Q. Barnwell, B-a-r-n-w-e-1-1, Barnwell. 

The President Oh, well, I’m afraid you’ve 
asked me a question that Jim didn’t bring 
me up to date on. I’m going to have to 
check with Jim Edwards on that and find 
out. 

The other young lady there. 

Federalism and Tuition Tax Credits 

Q. Two questions. The first one, as you 
send more money back to the States to be 
divided up, are you intending to put any 
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strings on it to see that they are divided up 
on a per capita basis? In North Carolina, for 
instance, on some of the cuts, they are 
being distributed per town units. They’re 
disproportionate on a per capita basis, even 
though the money is being collected on a 
per capita basis. And the second one, on the 
subject of the tuition tax credit that you 
announced yesterday, how are you going to 
prevent that from being used to cause func¬ 
tional segregation? 

The President. Well, we have a proviso in 
the legislation we’re going to send up that 
it cannot be used in any way to promote 
segregation, to answer the last question 
first. But we recognize also that, as you say, 
functional could take place. We’ve discussed 
this at our own table here. 

I don’t really believe that’s going to turn 
out to be a problem, because first of all our 
tuition tax credit is proposed for the lower- 
and middle-income people. There will be a 
cap on earning level above which there will 
be no tuition tax credit. 

Second, the overwhelming majority of 
students in the main private schools or the 
parochial schools, the religious schools in 
America, the overwhelming majority come 
from families with incomes of $25,000 or 
less. In Chicago, for example, 40 percent of 
the students in the Catholic schools of Chi¬ 
cago are black. And there seems to be a 
greater urge on the part of our minority 
citizens to get that kind of education, be¬ 
cause in too many areas the public school 
system apparently is just not doing the job 
that they want done for their children. So, 
we’ll make very sure that it cannot be dis¬ 
torted. 

Q. On the first question about—back to 
the first question- 

The President. Oh- 

Q. -I’m sorry. On the money that is 

being sent- 

The President Oh, per capita and so 
forth. I don’t know whether—there are so 
many categorical grants, block grants, and 
so forth. And if we’re talking about federal¬ 
ism, every provision is going to be made for 
a pass through from the State level, and it 
would have to be based on the needs of the 
various areas. That’s being worked on as we 
continue, and the federalism program isn’t 
dead. We’re still working on it. 


Views of East Tennesseeans 

Q. Mr. President, I’m from east Tennes¬ 
see, and east Tennesseeans urged me to tell 
you that they’re looking forward to seeing 
you in Knoxville on May 1st to open the 
World’s Fair—[ laughter ]—number one, and 
number two, while this might not be hard 
news, I promised my listeners I would say 
to you what they asked me to say. And 
what they asked me to say was that you 
should hang in there. They still believe in 
you. Keep chopping away about give-away 
social programs, and don’t make the mis¬ 
take of trying to govern by reacting to so- 
called popularity polls. They believe that 
your character will dictate the proper poli¬ 
tics. Thank you, sir. [Laughter] 

The President Well, thank you very 
much. [Laughter] 

I’ve just been told—I think there are 
some hands that have been up quite a while 
out here. No, the gentleman just behind 
you. 

Regional News Conferences 

Q. Mr. President, first off, I’d like to be so 
bold as to thank you for inviting us. Cer¬ 
tainly it’s good seeing you again and seeing 
you look so well. 

My main question is that, since we do 
enjoy more of this one-on-one, would you 
consider the possibility of reinstituting what 
was at one time viewed as a regional news 
conference or news meetings? And if so, 
would you entertain an idea of coming to 
Greensboro, North Carolina, for a two-State 
Carolinas news conference? [Laughter] 

The President Well, let me say this was 
also discussed at the table here. I am going 
to discuss this, because I believe on trips 
that I make—I don’t know that we could 
make special trips just to have a news meet¬ 
ing —but I would think that it would make a 
great deal of sense when you’re in an area 
to have a press conference in which the 
national press is not barred—they can 
attend—but limit the questioning to the 
local and the regional press, who don’t ordi¬ 
narily get the opportunity they get here in 
Washington. 

Now, I’ve just been told that I have a bill 
signing ceremony—darn it—and they tell 
me that I have to get out of here. 
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Situation in the Falkland Islands 

Q One international question? If a peace 
is not negotiated between the Falklands 
and England, what type of position do you 
feel that’s going to put the United States in? 

The President. If a peace is not negotiated 
between Argentina and the United King¬ 
dom on the Falklands, what position that 
would put us in? You’ve asked a question 
that I just can’t answer for the simple 
reason that these negotiations—now Alexan¬ 
der Haig has arrived; he is down there now 
in Argentina—-and they’re so delicate, and 
everyone is watching every word that’s 
said, that for me to answer in any way a 
question of that kind just might upset things 
that are going on. I’m just going to keep my 


fingers crossed, and we’re making every 
effort we can to have a peaceful solution to 
that problem down there. And I just really 
can’t make a statement of any kind that 
might be misinterpreted or resented by 
someone involved in the negotiations. 

So now— [applause] —she’ll get mad at 
me; I just can’t do it. I’m sorry. Let me just 
say, the next time we do this. I’m going to 
overrule those people that thought I ought 
to make some remarks, and we’ll just give it 
all to question and answer so we can get all 
those in. 

Note: The session began at 1:09 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 

The transcript of the session was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
April 17. 


Proclamation 4934—Armed Forces Day, 1982 
April 16, 1982 . 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Each year we Americans set aside one 
day to honor the brave and dedicated men 
and women of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 

They serve our nation with dignity, cour¬ 
age, and pride in duty stations throughout 
the world. The peace we enjoy today re¬ 
minds us of their important role. 

Now , Therefore, 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America and 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, continuing the prec¬ 
edent of my seven immediate predecessors 
in this Office, do hereby proclaim the third 
Saturday of each May as Armed Forces 
Day. 

I direct the Secretary of Defense on 
behalf of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps, and the Sec¬ 
retary of Transportation on behalf of the 
Coast Guard, to plan for appropriate ob¬ 
servances each year, with the Secretary of 
Defense responsible for soliciting the par¬ 


ticipation and cooperation of civil authori¬ 
ties and private citizens. 

I invite the Governors of the States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to provide for the observance 
of Armed Forces Day within their jurisdic¬ 
tion each year in an appropriate manner 
designed to increase public understanding 
and appreciation of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

I also invite national and local veterans, 
civic and other organizations to join in the 
observance of Armed Forces Day each year. 

I call upon all Americans not only to dis¬ 
play the flag of the United States at their 
homes on Armed Forces Day, but also to 
learn about our system of defense, and 
about the men and women who sustain it, 
by attending and participating in the local 
observances of the day. 

Proclamation 4571 of May 15, 1978, is 
hereby superseded. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 


ter, 10:16 a.m., April 19, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 17. 


Radio Address to the Nation on Nuclear Weapons 
April 17, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

Throughout our history and particularly 
in recent years, America’s taken on an ever- 
increasing role as peacemaker—taking the 
initiative time after time to try to help 
countries settle their differences peacefully. 

I don’t need to recite the list of diplomatic 
efforts spanning all administrations in which 
we’ve been instrumental in ending war and 
restoring peace. 

Yet, there are some who still ask which 
nation is the true peacemaker—the United 
States or the Soviet Union? Well, let us ask 
them, which country has nearly 100,000 
troops trying to occupy the once nona- 
ligned nation of Afghanistan? Which coun¬ 
try has tried to crush a spontaneous work¬ 
ers’ movement in Poland? And what coun¬ 
try has engaged in the most massive arms 
buildup in history? Or, let’s put the ques¬ 
tion another way. What country helped its 
World War II enemies back on their feet? 
What country is employing trade aid and 
technology to help the developing peoples 
of the world and actively seeking to bring 
peace to the Middle East, the South Atlan¬ 
tic, and to southern Africa? 

The answer is clear, and it should give us 
both pride and hope in America. Today, I 
know there are a great many people who 
are pointing to the unimaginable horror of 
nuclear war. I welcome that concern. Those 
who’ve governed America throughout the 
nuclear age and we who govern it today 
have had to recognize that a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 

So, to those who protest against nuclear 
war, I can only say,“I’m with you.” Like my 
predecessors, it is now my responsibility to 
do my utmost to prevent such a war. No 
one feels more than I the need for peace. 

Throughout the first half of my lifetime, 


the entire world was engaged in war, or in 
recovering from war, or in preparing for 
war. Since the end of World War II, there’s 
not been another world conflict. But there 
have been and are wars going on in various 
other parts of the world. 

This stretch of 37 years since World War 
II has been the result of our maintaining a 
balance of power between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and between 
the strategic nuclear capabilities of either 
side. As long as this balance has been main¬ 
tained, both sides have been given an over¬ 
whelming incentive for peace. 

In the 1970’s, the United States altered 
that balance by, in effect, unilaterally re¬ 
straining our own military defenses while 
the Soviet Union engaged in an unprec¬ 
edented buildup of both its conventional 
and nuclear forces. 

As a result, the military balance which 
permitted us to maintain the peace is now 
threatened. If steps are not taken to mod¬ 
ernize our defense, the United States will 
progressively lose the ability to deter the 
Soviet Union from employing force or 
threats of force against us and against our 
allies. 

It would be wonderful if we could restore 
our balance with the Soviet Union without 
increasing our own military power. And 
ideally, it would be a long step in ensuring 
peace if we could have significant and ver¬ 
ifiable reductions of arms on both sides. But 
let’s not fool ourselves. The Soviet Union 
will not come to any conference table bear¬ 
ing gifts. Soviet negotiators will not make 
unilateral concessions. To achieve parity, 
we must make it plain that we have the will 
to achieve parity by our own effort. 

Many have been attracted to the idea of a 
nuclear freeze. Now, that would be fine if 
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we were equal in strategic capability. We Ye 
not. We cannot accept an agreement which 
perpetuates current disparities. 

The current level of nuclear forces is too 

high on both sides. It must be* the objective 
of any negotiations on arms control to 
reduce the numbers of nuclear weapons. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
attempted to get Soviet agreement to such 
reductions countless times. We began back 
when we alone had such weapons. We were 
never able to persuade the Soviet Union to 
join in such an understanding* even when 
we proposed turning all nuclear material 
and information over to an international 
body and when we were the only nation 
that had nuclear weapons. 

WeYe preparing a new arms reduction 
effort with regard to strategic nuclear 
forces and are already in negotiations in 
Geneva on intermediate-range missiles 


threatening Knrofte. Our objective in these 
tailks *\ for the elimination of snrli missiles 
on the strategic nuclear forces We will mm 
mi those at substantial reductions cm both 
sides leading to equal and verifiable limits. 
Wei! make every effort to reach an agree* 
incut that mill reduce the p»mtlnlitv of nu¬ 
clear war. 

If we can do this* perhaps cine .day we can 

achieve a relationship wills the Soviet 
Union which doesn't depend upon nuclear 

deterrents to secure Soviet restraint 
I invite the Soviet Union to take such » 
step with its, And I ask you., the American 
people* to support our efforts at negotiating 
an end to this threat ul tltmiiwilas which 
hangs over the world. 

Thank you* and God bless you, 

Ahte: The Pn^kieni v/*iAr til IJMi p m 
fmm Camp Iktrki Md 


White House Statement About a Meeting With President !,eonid I 
Brezhnev of the Soviet Union 


April 17, 1982 

Two weeks ago. President Reagan ex¬ 
pressed his sincere hope that President 
Brezhnev would join him this June in ad¬ 
dressing the United Nations Special Session 

on Disarmament, President Reagan also 
said that he would look forward to a meal* 
tag with President Brezhnev in that con¬ 
text. 

We have seen today’s TASS report of 


President Brezhnev's statement to Pravda 
suggesting a summit meeting the. fall We 
will, of course, study President Brezhnev’s 
remarks carefully. 

In the meantime. President Reagan re¬ 
mains hopeful that President Brezhnev wilt 
come to the United Nations this June and 
meet with him then. 


WeIcoming Ceremon y for Queen Beatrix of the 

April 19, 1982 


The President Nancy and I take gre 
pleasure in welcoming Her Mgjesty Quet 
Beatrix and His Royal Highness Prim 
of the Kingdom of the .Motherland 
i’t take place at a moi 
marks 



diplomatic relations between m*r countries 
Were delighted that you honor in with 
ymir visit, Your Majesty, a visit that coin- 
cides with this historic occasion. 

The bonds between our two peoples rep¬ 
resent the longest unbroken, peaceful rela- 
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tionship that we have had with any other 
nation. When we were seeking our 
independence 200 years ago, your country 
was one of the first to which our forefathers 
turned. At that time the Netherlands was a 
bastion of freedom and tolerance on the 
European continent, having fought its own 
long and costly war for independence. 

John Adams, who later was to become 
our second President, was dispatched to 
your country and reported, “The origins of 
the two republics are so much alike that the 
history of one seems but a transcript from 
that of the other.” This parallel course did 
not end with the birth of our Republic. 
Throughout the years, the Dutch and the 
Americans were the world's quintessential 
free traders, men and women of enterprise 
and commerce traversing the world in pur¬ 
suit of peaceful trade. 

Today we recognize not only the 200th 
anniversary of our relations but also the 
lasting imprint your country has made on 
America. Your Majesty, who can forget that 
New York was first New Amsterdam? Later, 
Dutch families helped settle the frontier, 
and investors from the Netherlands played 
an indispensable role in producing the 
American economic miracle. Even today, 
our citizens build upon this heritage, re¬ 
maining a major source of foreign invest¬ 
ment capital for each other, interacting 
peacefully and constructively in mutually 
beneficial commerce. 

Few nations have had the good will that 
is the hallmark of the relations between the 
United States and the Netherlands. Our 
shared values extend beyond the commer¬ 
cial vigor that built our standard of living 
that developed in both our countries—a re¬ 
spect for the rights of the individual, a rec¬ 
ognition of human dignity more valuable 
than wealth generated by commerce indus¬ 
try, and a desire for peace more powerful 
than a tyrant's threat. 

In only a few places on this planet do 
people enjoy the treasures of liberty and 
tranquility. Those who do must be ever 
mindful of the cost of such well-being. If 
totalitarian nations are permitted to achieve 
military superiority, liberty and peace will 
depend only on the good will of tyrants. 

The American people and the people of 
the Netherlands, Your Majesty, traditionally 


have been advocates of peace. Today our 
challenge lies not only in a desire for peace 
or in its advocacy but in accepting the re¬ 
sponsibility to do that which is necessary to 
maintain peace. It is an arduous task, often 
a thankless one. In 1942 Queen Wilhelmina 
came to Washington and spoke to a joint 
meeting of our Congress. She said, “Democ¬ 
racy is our most precious heritage. We 
cannot breathe in the sullen atmosphere of 
despotic rule.” 

Your Majesty, as we stood and heard the 
cannons welcome you a moment ago, I 
couldn’t help but think back to the early 
years of our fledgling Republic. In 1776, 
shortly after we'd declared our independ¬ 
ence, a tiny American fighting ship sailed 
into the Dutch port of St. Eustatius in the 
Windward Islands of the Caribbean, our 
new nation’s flag flying proudly on the 
mast. No powerful government had yet rec¬ 
ognized us. But the cannons of the Dutch 
fort bellowed out the first foreign salute to 
the American flag flown by a naval vessel. 
Today we return the honor. 

We’ve been side by side for 200 years. 
Such friendship is appreciated here. Your 
Majesty, welcome to the United States. 

The Queen. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Reagan, my husband and I thank you for 
your warm welcome. Your words of cordial¬ 
ity are addressed to us and through us to 
my fellow countrymen. 

In a certain sense, we can regard our visit 
as a milestone on a journey that started 
some 200 years ago, the end of which is not 
yet in sight. Many Dutch people have also 
taken part in this journey to the New 
World. Hundreds of thousands have come 
to this great country to settle and build up a 
new future. Others have come to seal the 
bonds of friendship. My grandmother did so 
in 1942, when our countries were joining 
hands to preserve freedom for the world 
and human dignity for mankind. In 1952 
my mother came here to pay tribute to 
what the United States had done for us 
during the Second World War and in the 
subsequent period of reconstruction. 

Now, as we jointly celebrate 200 years of 
uninterrupted diplomatic relations, we 
pause to reflect on the support our peoples 
have given each other since the very begin- 
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niiigs of this great and proud nation, both in 

times of danger and in times of joy. We 
lave looked forward to this official visit, 
which we realize mill br altogether t«m 
short to cover such a vast area as the 
United States of Amonai, Wo welcome tli«* 
opportunity to hmum* better acquainted 
with the American |>eop!e later this > ear 
when my husband and 1 will in' touring, in 
»» official visit, to mark the bicentennial 
and celebrate, again, our %ery good icLe 
Horn. 

You* Mr, President, have officially pro* 
clalfited the lith of April as DnieteAmerC 
ean FrteitcMiIp Day It marks the ix»gitt 
nings of our state visit today* a pmsxmifig 


beginning and an apprupriate moment to 
dwell tin the value of our lasting friendship, 

of the \m fjnni tn*% hHvu ett the I nttrii 
States and the Netherlands in the past, in 
the present, and in the future 

Thank you. 

\of#7 Thr lYritflrfi# of hit ft* 4 m on 

ill# Skmih #41 M*n of lit# 11 fill# How #, what* 
ill# {hum tms .###» 4 nr/romr 

urith full military honors 

Miou'imt thr fkr f%rmim§ 

ill# I 11 flit I lie (liirri# om! hr 9 hmfamd, 

Primm Claus, In ihs Vs! low ihml Hoom #1 
ill# Whits Htmm, 


Message to the Congress Transmitting tin* Annual Heport on 
Federal Advisory Committees 


April 19, 1982 

To the Congnm of the United Statm 

In accordance with the provisions of Set* ■ 
tion 6(c) of the Federal Advisory Commit- 
let? Act, 1 ant pleased to transmit the tenth 
Annual Report on Federal Advisory Com¬ 
mittees. This Report, prepared by tin* Gen¬ 
eral Services Administratitm, summarize* 
the activities, status, and changes in tin* 
composition of Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee* for calendar year 1981. 

On January 22, 1981, 1 directed Ksecu* 
tive departments and agencies to reduce 
obligations for advisory committee* by five 
percent for 1981. I am pleased to report 
that this effort achieved a reduction of ten 
percent during the past year. Believing that 


there are further opportunities for man* 
cost effective tiMnagrtnetit »tl idvruuv v>m% 
mittees. I plan shortly tn due, t .on-on 
throughout the Fru-eutivr Hi .»n«*h nhe h 
will result mi itthhltonal mum*?., of ,tppt»**i 
match’ ten {torrent ho 1W2 

the* at f* UFAtuVN 

The White House, 

April Hi, 1982 

Able,* The repori n entitird "Priiruii .!</» »»*'» 
if fiuMmillers, Tenth Annuli Ht ]*■>*! .$ the 
President, (inrrtng die Coir nti.it Imt 
PM1-" .WoreA /W tiimrsnmtnt Printing 
Offim 141 


Appointment of Melvin L. Bradley as a Special Assistant to the 
President 


April ]9, 1982 

The President today announced that he 
has appointed Melvin L Bradley to be Spe¬ 
cial Assistant to the President. Mr. Bradley 
has been serving as Senior Consultant to 


the Office of Policy Development lla p»* 

inary mponvihrlity will he to work with the 
Office of Policy Dwek*fiimr*it staff to awtiir 
that policy analyte* for the Premlent air 
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sensitive to the needs and priorities of the 
minority and disadvantaged communities. 
He will report directly to the Assistant to 
the President for Policy Development, Dr. 
Edwin L. Harper. 

Since January 1981, Mr. Bradley has been 
serving as a Senior Policy Adviser on the 
Office of Policy Development Staff, focus¬ 
ing on urban affairs and small business. He 
served as special adviser to the director of 
the office of Presidential personnel in the 


office of the President-elect. He served as 
assistant to the vice president and account 
executive with United Airlines in 1977- 
1981. He was director of public relations for 
the Charles R. Drew Postgraduate Medical 
School in 1975-1977. He served as assistant 
to Governor Reagan for community affairs 
in 1970-1975. 

Mr. Bradley graduated from Pepperdine 
University (B.S., 1973). He was born January 
6, 1938. 


Appointment of Wendell Wilkie Gunn as a Special Assistant to the 

President 

April 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Wendell Wilkie Gunn to be 
Special Assistant to the President. Mr. Gunn 
will serve as Assistant Director for Com¬ 
merce and Trade within the Office of 
Policy Development. He will also serve as 
Executive Secretary of the Cabinet Council 
on Commerce and Trade. 

Mr. Gunn has been assistant treasurer 
and director of investor relations for Pep¬ 
siCo, Inc., Purchase, N.Y., since January 
1979. He was a vice president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank in 1974-1979. He served 
as assistant professor of finance at Texas 
Southern University. 


He was a member of the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee’s Advisory Council on 
Economic Affairs and Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy and Monetary Affairs. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
New Coalition for Economic and Social 
Change and a member of the advisory 
board of the Lincoln Institute for Research 
and Education. 

Mr. Gunn graduated from Florence State 
University (A.B., 1965) and the University of 
Chicago (M.B.A., 1971). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Stamford, 
Conn. 


Promotion of Michael E. Baroody to Deputy Assistant to the 

President 

April 19, 1982 


The President today announced the pro¬ 
motion of Michael E. Baroody to the post of 
Deputy Assistant to the President. Mr. Ba¬ 
roody is Director of Public Affairs at the 
White House, with responsibility for public 
affairs coordination between the White 
House and various domestic departments 
and agencies, as well as the operation of a 
central information and research center to 
serve the White House staff. The Public Af¬ 
fairs Office is part of the Department of 


Communications at the White House. 

Mr. Baroody, 35, joined the White House 
staff in April of 1981 as Deputy Director of 
Communications. He was appointed Direc¬ 
tor of Public Affairs last September. 

Prior to joining the White House staff, 
Mr. Baroody served as executive assistant to 
the U.S. Trade Representative and before 
that as public affairs director and research 
director at the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Promotion of Joanna E. Bistany to Special Assistant to the President 
for Communications 
April 19, 1982 


The President today announced the pro¬ 
motion of Joanna E. Bistany to be Special 
Assistant to the President for Communica¬ 
tions. 

Ms. Bistany will continue to serve as 
Deputy to the Assistant to the President for 
Communications. In her position, she has 
organizational responsibility within the de¬ 
partment and is involved in the public af¬ 
fairs management of special projects. 

During the Presidential transition, Ms. 
Bistany was deputy to the administrator of 
the transition team. Prior to that she served 
in a variety of capacities in the Reagan/ 
Bush campaign and the Reagan for Presi¬ 


dent campaign, dating back to October 
1979. 

Before joining the campaign, Ms. Bistany 
served on the faculty at the University of 
Cincinnati in the communications depart¬ 
ment, with a dual appointment to the Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital Medical Center. 

Ms. Bistany received her M.A. from the 
University of Kentucky and completed ex¬ 
tensive postgraduate study at the University 
of Cincinnati and the Neuropsychiatric In¬ 
stitute, UCLA, in the area of clinical behav¬ 
ior management. She was born and raised 
in New York City. 


Appointment of C. Anson Franklin as Assistant Press Secretary to 
the President 3 

April 19, 1982 


_ The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint C. Anson Franklin to be 
Assistant Press Secretary to the President. 
He will succeed David Prosperi. 

Mr. Franklin has worked in Republican 
politics for 13 years. He was press aide to 
Richard Obenshain during his race for Vir¬ 
ginia attorney general in 1969 and assistant 
press secretary in George Bush’s U.S. 
Senate campaign in Texas in 1970. He 
served as press secretary to Representative 
Bill Archer (R-Texas) in 1971-72, and also 
worked for the Texas Committee to Re¬ 


elect the President in 1972. Mr. Franklin 
worked for Representative Alan Steelman 
(R-Texas) in 1974-76. In subsequent politi¬ 
cal campaigns, he was campaign manager 
for Marshall Coleman’s race for attorney 
general of Virginia in 1977 and for his race 
for Governor in 1981. He was director of 
administration for the office of attorney 
general of Virginia in 1978-81. 

Mr. Franklin graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia (B.A., 1969). He was bom 
April 17, 1947, in Richmond, Va. 


StateDki? r President and Q ueen Beatrix of the Netherlands at the 


April 19, 1982 

pie President. Your Majesty, Your Royal 
Highness, distinguished guests: 

This evening we welcome you to the 


White House realizing that this is a special 
occasion even for this house, steeped in tra¬ 
dition as it is. 
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The history of our two countries will un¬ 
doubtedly record that on this date, the 
200th anniversary of our diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, the Queen of the Netherlands was 
our guest at a state dinner in the White 
House. We thank the Dutch people for 
sharing you with us. You’re the third succes¬ 
sive Queen of the Netherlands to grace our 
Nation’s Capital. We look forward to many 
such visits from you and from your heirs, 
because if any friendship is lasting and true, 
it is the one between our two peoples. 

The Dutch played a significant role in 
developing America and shaping our na¬ 
tional character. When thinking of this, 
images come to mind of Henry Hudson, in 
1609, sailing up the river that now bears his 
name, of pilgrims embarking at Delfshaven 
bound for America after living 12 years in 
Holland, of the Dutch West India Company 
buying Manhattan Island and laying the 
foundation for a magnificent city of com¬ 
merce, and of sturdy Dutch pioneers break¬ 
ing ground for new farms in our Midwest. 

I thought that I would surprise Her Maj¬ 
esty by telling her that each year there’s a 
tulip festival in Holland, Michigan. She’s al¬ 
ready booked to go there. [Laughter] 

Your Majesty, three American Presidents 
were of Dutch ancestry. And I’ll bet that 
doesn’t surprise you, either. Martin Van 
Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Their contributions are well 
known. But countless lesser-known men 
and women of Dutch ancestry composed 
the building stones of America. If we were 
successful in creating a free and prosperous 
society of which we’re rightfully proud, we 
must be thankful for the part played by our 
kindred spirits from the Netherlands, 
people who believed in hard work and who 
valued freedom. That’s the spirit that built 
America, a spirit that citizens of Dutch an¬ 
cestry helped instill in the American char¬ 
acter. 

Rembrandt, one of your great artists, 
showed the world new uses of light to add 
depth and meaning to painting. Similarly 
the Dutch, with uncompromising devotion 
to liberty, have been a light and inspiration 
to Americans, even in the depth of their 
darkest hours. 

In the early 1780’s, your nation fought a 
war which was at least partially caused by 


the affinity between the Netherlands and 
the American colonists then fighting for 
independence. 

Our friendship, cemented in time and 
blood, is not taken lightly here. On this 
200th anniversary of our fraternity, let us 
again pledge that we will meet the future 
together—two nations dedicated to peace, 
faithful to the cause of human liberty, and 
confident that right will prevail. 

And now, may I ask all of you to join me 
in a toast to our good friends, the people of 
the Netherlands, to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and to His Royal Highness. 

The Queen . Mr. President, my husband 
and I would like to thank you most sincere¬ 
ly for your warm words of welcome. We 
greatly appreciated the cordial reception 
given to us by your country, which has 
highlighted the special nature of the ties of 
friendship uniting our two nations. 

There are few countries whose relations 
down the centuries have been so genuinely 
cordial and mutually beneficial as those be¬ 
tween your great country, Mr. President, 
and my own. 

It is surprising how many similarities one 
encounters in the stories of the birth of our 
two nations. The theory that a people could 
liberate themselves from their sovereign if 
he abused his powers was clearly formulat¬ 
ed when the Dutch rose in revolt against 
their king, the King of Spain, in the 16th 
century. This was the conviction which was 
echoed in your historic Declaration of 
Independence two centuries later. 

In 1780 we allied ourselves with you in 
your fight for freedom, alongside France 
and Spain. We were the second country to 
officially recognize the United States of 
America—not entirely without self-interest, 
I’m afraid—Dutch bankers provided you 
with the financial aid so desperately 
needed— [laughter ]—in the period of reha¬ 
bilitation following the War of Independ¬ 
ence. 

During the 19th century, millions of 
people from a great many countries, includ¬ 
ing the Netherlands, felt oppressed in the 
Old World and set their hopes on the New. 
It was their hard work and resourcefulness, 
coupled with the efforts of the descendants 
of the early colonists, that soon made the 
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United States one of the strongest powers of 
the world. 

Your intervention in the First World War 
brought peace to Europe. When that terri¬ 
ble struggle was over, it was your President, 
Woodrow Wilson, who inspired countless 
Dutchmen with his ideals. 

Even more vital was your intervention in 
the Second World War for both Europe and 
Asia. Although I was only a child growing 
up in Canada, I have vivid memories of the 
warm affection felt by my mother, Princess 
Juliana, and my grandmother, Queen Wil- 
helmina, for President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. One of the last letters that President 
Roosevelt wrote early in 1945, 2 days 
before his death, was to my grandmother, 
assuring her that measures to help the 
Netherlands, then suffering from famine 
and oppression, were very much in his 
mind. “You can be very certain,” he wrote, 
“that I shall never forget the country of my 
origin.” 

The memory of that great statesman with 
his sense of social justice is cherished and 
honored by innumerable Dutch people. Nor 
do they forget what they owe to his coura¬ 
geous successor, President Truman, and to 
President Eisenhower. 

It was Eisenhower who, after leading the 
Allied Forces to victory, became the first 
Supreme Commander of that great alliance 
founded a generation ago, the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty Organization. This Alliance, rely¬ 
ing principally on the strength of your 
country, Mr. President, has ensured the 
security of Europe and thus of the Nether¬ 
lands. 

It was also your country that helped us 
restore our shattered economy. I have in 
mind, of course, the Marshall plan, that bril¬ 
liant example of American statesmanship- 
statesmanship, above all, because the plan 
did not seek to impose a pattern of its own 
but respected the values cherished in 
Europe, and because it was based on the 
understanding that helping others to help 
themselves is in the long run the most ef¬ 
fective form of aid, thereby serving best the 
purposes of both donor and recipient. 

We in the Netherlands undoubtedly owe 
a great deal to the United States. The spirit 
of enterprise, of daring, of constant innova¬ 
tion is a feature of American life that has 


always been an inspiration to others. 

The winds of change, for example, that 
swept across Europe in the late sixties also 
originated in your country. Dutch society 
has been profoundly affected by artistic in¬ 
fluences from America. Constantly improv¬ 
ing means of communication have contrib¬ 
uted to the advancement of science, trade, 
and culture on both sides of the Atlantic. 
All this has brought us closer together than 
ever before. 

In sketching the associations between the 
United States and the Netherlands over 
more than 200 years, I intended not only to 
look back, Mr. President, but also to look 
forward. 

It is the events of the past that have 
brought us to this point. We face an uncer¬ 
tain future together. Let us set our sights on 
the ideal of a just and humane society for 
all mankind. We cannot achieve this with¬ 
out standing up for freedom and respect for 
human rights. These ideals should constitute 
the theme underlying our mutual coopera¬ 
tion. 

I need hardly add, however, that it is only 
natural, in view of our long and eventful 
histories, that our two nations should play 
the theme in different variations. While rec¬ 
ognizing that the stress should be on unity, 
especially in times of adversity, I regard 
pluraformity, also within our North Atlantic 
partnership, as natural and meaningful. 

The partnership would not benefit from 
uncritical, mutual admiration. Assuming 
that the dialog between the countries is in¬ 
spired by honest motives and based on 
mutual trust, we must continue to listen to 
one another. 

The Netherlands will endeavor to make a 
contribution by being open-minded and un¬ 
dogma tic. Tolerance has always been a fea¬ 
ture of our national character. May I, there¬ 
fore, express the hope that tolerance, open¬ 
ness, and patience will continue to mark 
our international partnership. 

Whatever our differences, there is infi¬ 
nitely more that binds our peoples together. 
We have become partners of our own free 
will. Above all, let us not underestimate the 
strength that can emanate from a union 
that succeeds in safeguarding both external 
and internal freedom. 
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In view of this, I’m confident that rela¬ 
tions between your country, Mr. President, 
and my own will be even closer in the 
future than they have been in the last 200 
years. 

May I ask you all to raise your glasses and 
drink to the health and happiness of the 
President of the United States of America 


and Mrs. Reagan, to the good fortune and 
prosperity of the American people, and to 
our good relations and centuries-long 
friendship. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:35 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony Commemorating the Day of 
Remembrance of Victims of the Holocaust 
April 20, 1982 


Good afternoon, and welcome to the 
White House. And I just said outside— 
before I make the remarks that I have in¬ 
tended to make, it might be appropriate to 
mention I received yesterday an Easter 
greeting—small, obviously handmade, and 
artistically done—and particularly when you 
consider that it probably had to be done in 
secret, and then smuggled out of where it 
was done. It was from internees in one of 
the prison camps in Poland today. And it 
contained a message of thanks to us for 
what we're trying to do in their behalf. And 
I thought it was a pretty good reminder at 
this particular season that the things that 
bring us together here are still possible in 
the world. 

I understand many of you just arrived in 
here from the [Capitol] Rotunda. Our gath¬ 
erings today—at the Rotunda, here in the 
White House, and in meetings across the 
land—reflect the magnitude of what has 
brought us together. Thirty-seven years ago, 
as the conflagration in Europe drew to a 
close, our eyes were opened to a new trage¬ 
dy of such proportion that even now we 
can’t grasp the horror of it. There were 
millions of victims of the Holocaust. Such 
vast figures have a way of blinding us to the 
humanity behind the numbers. 

Today, perhaps for a moment, we should 
think of those who are not with us. We miss 
these people, though we were never per¬ 
mitted to know them. God understands 
how different, I’m sure—and only God—our 
lives would be had they been permitted to 
live. 


There was Isaac Rudashevski, a young 
Lithuanian trapped in a ghetto at 15 years 
of age. Instead of giving up hope, he con¬ 
centrated on reading and learning. His 
diary described his appetite for books. “The 
book unites us with the future,” he wrote. 
“The book unites us with the world.” Isaac 
did not survive. And one can only speculate 
what he might have become—an author, 
possibly—and the world might have been 
drawn a little closer because of his contribu¬ 
tions. 

Charlotte Salomon, a talented painter. 
She left a selection of artwork, but her life 
was cut short. We can only wonder what 
she might have created for us. 

Marrisha Eisenstadt was the daughter of a 
director of the Warsaw Synagogue. We’re 
told her voice was so beautiful that she was 
called the “Nightingale of the Ghetto.” And 
she was killed during the liquidations, and 
we’ll never know the comfort of her song. 

And Hana Senesh, originally from Hun¬ 
gary, made it safely to Israel. And she cou¬ 
rageously parachuted back into Hungary in 
hopes of saving others, and instead she, her¬ 
self, was a victim. She left behind some of 
her poetry. But not enough—not nearlv 
enough. 

And then there was Moses Flinker, a 16- 
year-old Dutch boy. His diary tells us that 
while he was in hiding he decided he would 
become a statesman in Israel when the war 
was over. He wrote that after making the 
decision to go into politics he decided to 
study Arabic. Why? Well, he knew that 
Israel would have to live in peace with its 
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neighbors, and he wanted to possess the 
skills necessary to help in that task. 

In a few days, Israel will return the final 
portion of the Sinai. We could only wonder 
what kind of contribution Moses Flinker 
would make if he were here with us. 

We fervently pray that the return of the 
Sinai will be accepted for what it is—a mag¬ 
nificent act of faith by Israel for the sake of 
peace. It's a noble expression by a people 
whoVe suffered so much. 

The United States is grateful for this step 
which reinforces our firm commitment to 
Israel’s security. Today we re reminded that 
we must be sensitive to the history of a 
people whose country was reborn from the 
ashes of the Holocaust—a country that 
rightfully never takes its security or its sur¬ 
vival for granted. With this in mind, all 
peace-loving people should applaud Israel 
and Egypt for what they have done. 

Those who died cannot be with us, but 
they have a contribution to make. Their 
voices from the past cry out for us never to 
tolerate hatred or bigotry. Their voices can 
be heard even now. 

Those who survived also remind us of 
heroism and dignity in the face of adversity, 
of truths discovered in the midst of pain 
and suffering. 

Viktor Frankl, a prisoner of Auschwitz, 
later became a well-known professor of psy¬ 
chiatry and an author. He discussed some of 
his observations in his book “Man’s Search 
for Meaning.” “We who lived in concentra¬ 
tions camps, he wrote, “can remember the 
men who walked through the huts comfort¬ 
ing others, giving away their last piece of 
bread. They may have been few in number, 
but they offer sufficient proof that every¬ 
thing can be taken from a man but one 
thing: The last of the human freedoms—to 
choose one’s attitude in any given set of 
circumstances, to choose one’s own way.” 

We of today must choose how we will 
respond to the Holocaust. Let us tell the 


world that we will struggle against the 
darker side of human nature; that with 
God’s help, goodness will prevail and those 
who lost their lives will not be forgotten. 

If you’ll permit me, I’d like to mention 
one last victim of the Holocaust. He is a 
victim, yet he may also be a survivor. 

During the dark years when the world 
began to realize what was happening, there 
were those among us—heroes who risked 
their lives trying to save people, often total 
strangers from the camps. In Assisi, Italy, 
for example, almost the entire population 
risked their lives hiding Jews throughout 
the town. 

And some years ago when I was in Den¬ 
mark to celebrate the Raybill’s Society 
Fourth of July celebration, the largest cele¬ 
bration of the Fourth of July, our American 
holiday, outside the United States, and I 
learned there how in the Nazi occupation 
of Denmark, when the order came out for 
the Danes to turn in their Jewish neighbors, 
the next day every Dane appeared on the 
street wearing a Star of David. 

But the one man who I think must be 
remembered above all was Raoul Wallen¬ 
berg. One such man, at incredible risk, 
saved tens of thousands. And on this day of 
remembrance let us especially recall this 
man, and if he’s alive, as some suggest, let 
his captors know they’ll be forgotten long 
before Raoul Wallenberg is forgotten. 

Let us also bear in mind on this special 
day that the entire human family now faces 
the threat of a different kind of holocaust— 
a nuclear holocaust. May the remembrance 
of past victims of man’s inhumanity to man 
strengthen our resolve to seek a just and 
peaceful world for ourselves and our poster- 
ity. 

And again, thank you all for being here 
today. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 
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Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters on Domestic and 
Foreign Policy Issues 
April 20, 1982 


The President I’m kind of surprised to be 
over here on the side. I thought that in the 
event of rain they were going to have me 
up there under the roof and— [laugh- 
ter\. 

Q. Share and share alike. 

Q. With us out here, sir? 

1983 Federal Budget 

The President Listen. This afternoon, as 
you know, representatives of the adminis¬ 
tration and the Congress are sitting down 
for an important round of discussions on the 
budget. And I think all Americans have an 
interest in the outcome. 

It’s my fervent plea that—and hope that 
from these meetings there will soon come a 
balanced, bipartisan package that will help 
to revive our economy. And I think the 
economy is now poised for a recovery. In¬ 
flation has fallen sharply, and I hope well 
have more good news on that front this 
Friday. There’s also evidence that interest 
rates are softening. I know of nothing that 
would be a greater tonic for the economy 
right now than for the Congress and the 
White House to come together on a plan 
that would lower the deficits and create 
new jobs. 

This morning I met with the Republican 
leadership in the Congress and then later 
spoke by phone with Speaker Tip O’Neill. 
To both of them I delivered the same mes¬ 
sage: So long as we can reach consensus on 
a budget plan that is balanced and com¬ 
mands bipartisan support. I’m personally 
prepared to go the extra mile. 

And now your questions. 

Q. Mr. President, Senator Laxalt indicat¬ 
ed earlier today that he felt that compro¬ 
mise agreement will have to include some 
kind of tax increases. He was careful to say 
tax increases that didn’t disturb your basic 
tax program- 

The President Yes. 

Q. -cuts in costs of living, for social 

security as well as other things, and defense 
cuts. Now, can you go along with that? 


The President Well, those are the very 
things that I know the group is discussing, 
but I am going to reserve the position I 
think I should—and that is not to comment 
on the specifics in what they’re talking 
about until they come with a consensus on 
a balanced program. 

Q . But, Mr. President, how can you agree 
to any kind of tax increases without violat¬ 
ing your “no tax increase” pledge, even if 
it’s a surtax combined with a minimum 
income tax or some kind of energy tax? 

The President Well, now, wait a minute. I 
think, if you’ll remember, always I pointed 
out that there were areas for changes in the 
taxes, government revenue, that we would 
seek, that in some instances were correcting 
unjustified tax breaks and so forth. And I’ve 
always emphasized that what I’m talking 
about is that tax program of ours which is 
based on providing an incentive, both for 
individuals and business—the business tax 
cuts, the across-the-board, 3-year cuts in 
personal income tax. 

Now, I have not changed on that. That, as 
I stand. They started in—remember, we 
presented a package of some $13 billion 
with our budget in proposed ways of raising 
additional revenues. Now, what they’ve 
done from there with that package I’m 
waiting to see. 

Q. But, sir, just to follow up, does the 
surtax somehow violate that incentive pack¬ 
age that you’ve supported and won last 
year? 

The President Well, again, let’s see what 
we come up with in the interest of a bal¬ 
anced program. 

Situation in the Falkland Islands 

Q. Mr. President, if Argentina attempts to 
invoke the Treaty of Rio, sir—if Argentina 
attempts to invoke the Treaty of Rio, what 
will our position be? And what do we do? 

The President Well, they have voted to 
take this up, I believe, on Thursday, that 
they’re going to take this matter up that 
Argentina has asked about. 
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Secretary Haig has been working almost 
around the clock for all these days since we 
sent him down there to Argentina and 
doing a magnificent job of trying to bring 
these—to bring about a position that both 
countries could subscribe to. The Argentin¬ 
ians made some proposals that were then 
forwarded to the United Kingdom—some 
changes in things that had been discussed 
before. The Foreign Minister of the United 
Kingdom is coming here this week to meet 
further. 

And I just hope that we can keep this 
process going and that there will be a re¬ 
straint on both countries from taking any 
action that may endanger it. 

Q . Are you calling on Argentina to delay 
any request to have a final vote on the— 
invoking the Treaty of Rio? Should we not 
delay that then until its process runs? 

The President I think that that would be 
advantageous, yes. 

Senate Republican Campaign Committee 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to disci¬ 
pline Senator Bob Packwood? Are you 
going to let Republicans contribute the 
money for the Republican Senators’ cam¬ 
paigns under his leadership? 

The President. I have never suggested 
that our party members should stop giving 
to that fund. I think that fund is an essential 
if we’re going to maintain our lead in the 
Senate and have a majority in the Senate. 
And I’m not punishing or disciplining 
anyone. I want the contributions made to 
that committee. 

1983 Federal Budget 

Q. Sir, if Speaker O’Neill refuses to meet 
with you and a compromise is not forthcom¬ 
ing, would you be willing to submit your 
budget package as it stands before the 
House for a straight up-or-down vote? 

The President Well, it could come to that 
if they refuse to cooperate on the other 
side. But I think that the best answer that 
we could give today that would reinstill 
confidence in the people and in the money 
market would be to come with a balanced 
program that both sides could subscribe to. 
And that’s why, as I’ve indicated when I 
said “go the last mile,” that I am willing to 
meet on that basis because of the value that 


I think there would be in that. 

I don’t know that the Speaker is going to 
refuse to meet with me. He had not met 
yet with the Democratic representatives 
who have been a part of this discussion 
group, and he’s meeting with them this 
afternoon. And, of course, I can always hold 
him to the clock. He told me once that 
after 6 o’clock were friends, so I might just 
invite my friend over. 

Q. You talked to him this morning, sir. 
Did you say that you might get together 
this week? 

The President No, because he had not yet 
met with his own people. So, I told him that 
I had met with the Republican leadership 
in here and those who had been a party to 
these discussions and- 

Q. Mr. President, did you give the Re¬ 
publican leadership a timetable? Is it as cru¬ 
cial as Senator Laxalt says it is, that you 
move quickly? 

The President Well, the essence of time is 
because of the state of the economy right 
now and the interest rates staying up there. 
I think it’s very encouraging that various 
private business groups are taking steps to 
lower interest rates—the announcement on 
the part of one of the automobile manufac¬ 
turers that they’re going to lower them for 
cars. I have been citing a gentleman in In¬ 
diana, a banker, who made money available 
for car loans at 4 percent—or 4 points 
below the present interest rates and now 
find out that another group in Ohio—a 
group of bankers—had done this back in 
March and had great increase in the sales of 
automobiles in both of those regions. That 
type of thing, I think, is indicating that- 

Q. Do you, sir, feel that Chase Manhattan 
Bank would go along with something like 
that just to get business? 

The President Well, let’s see. When other 
banks have. 

Situation in the Falkland Islands 

Q. Mr. President, the British Government 
has indicated that the proposals Secretary 
Haig has brought back from Buenos Aires 
do not go far enough. Is Mr. Haig’s effec¬ 
tiveness as a mediator at an end? 

The President No, it is not. He’s done a 
magnificent job. And let me just lay one 
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thing to rest now regarding some of the 
rumors that have gone on. This idea of 
whether or not we’ve endangered any pres¬ 
tige of ours in doing what we’ve done—I 
think we would have lost prestige if we had 
not been willing to undertake this job of 
trying to broker an agreement between 
these two parties and forestall violence. 
And however it may turn out, my only 
regret would be if it didn’t work. 

Q. Are you as hopeful now, sir, as you 
were a day ago? 

The President What? 

Q. Are you as hopeful now as you were 
before Mr. Haig returned? 

The President It’s very difficult. All I can 
tell you is, there have been some changes 
made; they’ve been relayed to the United 
Kingdom. 

1983 Federal Budget 

Q. Mr. President, back on the subject of 
the budget, do you plan this week, sir, 
to- 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. This will 
have to be the last question, John [John 
Palmer, NBC News], please. 

Q. Excuse me? 

Mr. Speakes. This will have to be the last 
question. 

Q. Why? 

Q. Why? 

Q. Mr. President, do you plan to meet 
with Speaker O’Neill? Will you ask him this 
week for a meeting to try to wrap up this 
whole budget process? 

The President Well, I don’t think that it’s 
a case of one of us asking the other or not. I 
think—and there’s no way to project wheth¬ 
er it’ll be this week. It’s when that group 
that is meeting comes to both of us and says 
that they have a consensus on a package 
that they believe is balanced and merits 
now our taking a look at it from the stand¬ 
point of getting together. 

Q. Senator Baker, sir, says now is the 
time. 

The President What? 

Q. Senator Baker said today he felt now 
was that time. 

The President Well, I think that “now” 
was a kind of figure of speech thing mean¬ 
ing that now, in this immediate period, to 
break this logjam and get the economy 


moving again. 

Ground Zero Movement ; Soviet President 
Brezhnev 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that 
Ground Zero is detrimental to this country, 
and are you going to meet with Brezhnev 
in October? 

Mr. Speakes. I would never cut Ms. 
Thomas [Helen Thomas, United Press Inter¬ 
national] off. 

Q. And she has a followup. [Laughter] 

The President Ground Zero - 

Q. And Brezhnev. 

Q. And meeting with Brezhnev later, sir. 

The President. I have to be heart and soul 
in sympathy with the people that are talk¬ 
ing about the horrors of nuclear war and 
the fact that we should do everything we 
could to prevent such a war from happen¬ 
ing. As a matter of fact, it’s my understand¬ 
ing the leader of Ground Zero, however, 
does not believe in the freeze. 

A freeze, yes, but after, as we’ve said so 
many times, a verifiable, substantial reduc¬ 
tion to bring us down to parity and at a 
reduced number. 

I would hope that some of these people, 
however, who are insisting on some of these 
things would realize that I’m with them as 
to the need to do something to lessen the 
possibilities of nuclear war. But I would also 
ask them to consider that no matter how 
sincere and well intentioned, only in this 
position do you have all the facts necessary 
to base decisions on action. And, therefore, 
I would ask their trust and confidence that 
feeling as sincerely as I do, the same as they 
feel, that they would allow us to take the 
actions that we think are necessary to lessen 
this threat. 

Now, with regard to Mr. Brezhnev, I 
would still hope that he would come, be¬ 
cause it is arms reduction that is being dis¬ 
cussed at the United Nations in June. And I 
would hope that he would find it possible to 
be there and that we could have a meet¬ 
ing—but not in any sense that that would 
replace a later summit meeting, full summit 
meeting, in which there would be adequate 
preparation on both sides for such a meet¬ 
ing. 

Q. For October? 
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The President Well, whatever the time is. 
Well just wait. So far all we know is what 
he said in the paper. And, you know, not 
speaking of the American press, but that 
foreign press—sometimes you have to 
worry about whether they can be depended 
on. 

U.K. -A rgentine Dispute 

0- Sir, if they start shooting in the South 
Atlantic, which side are we on? Do we have 
to choose sides at all- 

Mr. Speakes. We’ve got to quit, Sam [Sam 
Donaldson, ABC News]. I’m sorry. 

Q. -o r d 0 we s tay out of it? 

The President. He’s just- 

Q. I think he wants to answer. 

Q. He wants to answer. 

The President. Sam, you just think be¬ 
cause you’re standing right behind Helen 


that you can get in another question. 

Q. She’s taught me everything I know, 
sir. 

The President. My keeper says I’ve got to 
go back in. Thank you. 

Q. Whose side would we be on, sir? I 
mean, if worse comes to worse, do we have 
to takes sides, or can we stay out of it? 

The President. No answer to that question 
now. That would be a terrible thing to say 
in the midst of all the delicate negotiations 
that are going on. 

Q. I think that’s the sound of concrete 
cracking around the surtax. [Laughter] And 
for us poor people that surtax is going to 
hurt. [Laughter] 

The President. We’ll make it up to you, 
Sam. [Laughter] 

Note: The President spoke at 2:38 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Nomination of James Kilburn Asselstine To Be a Member of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
April 20 ; 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James Kilburn Asselstine 
to be a member of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 30, 1982, and also for the full 
5-year term expiring June 30, 1987. He 
would succeed Peter Amory Bradford. 

Since January 1981, he has been serving 
as associate counsel, Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. He was 
minority counsel. Nuclear Regulation Sub¬ 
committee, Senate Committee on Environ¬ 
ment and Public Works, in 1978-1981. He 
was a staff attorney in the Regulations Divi¬ 


sion, Office of the Executive Legal Direc¬ 
tor, U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, in 
1977-1978. He served as assistant counsel, 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, in 1975-1977 and was legal intern 
and staff attorney, Atomic Safety and Li¬ 
censing Appeal Panel, U.S. Nuclear Regula¬ 
tory Commission, in 1973-1975. 

Mr. Asselstine graduated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (B.A., 1970) and the 
University of Virginia (J.D., 1973). He is 
married and resides in Alexandria, Va. He 
was born June 7, 1948. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 
Requesting Fiscal Year 1983 and 1984 Authorization for Ship 
Procurement 
April 21 9 1982 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

This letter is submitted in compliance 
with Section 810 of the Department of De¬ 
fense Appropriation Authorization Act, 
1979. That section requires me to provide 
the Congress with my conclusions with re¬ 
spect to the survivability, cost effectiveness, 
and combat effectiveness of any new ship 
requested for the combatant forces; a rec¬ 
ommendation whether the ship should be 
nuclear or conventionally powered; and the 
reasons for my conclusions and recommen¬ 
dations. Authorization is being requested 
for fiscal years 1983 and 1984 for the ships 
listed in the attachment to this letter. With 
the exception of a new class of amphibious 
assault ship, the LHD-1 Class, ships of these 
combatant classes have been authorized in 
the past. All of these ships are considered to 
be combat effective. Because ships last 25 
to 30 years or more, their effectiveness will 
be enhanced in the future as new equip¬ 
ment is added. Combat effectiveness is 
judged in terms of the ability of each ship 
to accomplish the mission for which it was 
designed. In all cases, these ships provide 
more capability than the ships of compara¬ 
ble type or class that are scheduled to be 
retired as the new ones are delivered. 

The ships are considered to be cost effec¬ 
tive in relation to the various missions they 
are to perform. In determining cost effec¬ 
tiveness, consideration is given to several 
factors, including alternative power systems 
and alternative weapons systems that may 
be used to accomplish the missions of the 
ship and the fact that it is difficult to pro¬ 
rate the total cost of a ship among all of the 
missions it is designed to perform. Cost ef¬ 
fectiveness is considered acceptable for the 
continuing programs requested for fiscal 
years 1983 and 1984 because the ships can 
accomplish their primary missions and be¬ 
cause nonrecurring costs have been in¬ 
curred and production is underway. The 
Amphibious Assault (LHD-1) Class ship will 


be based on the LHA-1 Class hull design, of 
which five are in the Fleet. Conventionally 
powered propulsion systems are planned for 
the AEGIS Cruiser (CG-47), the Fleet 
Guided Missile Frigate (FFG), the LSD-41, 
and the LHD-1 Class ships since these sys¬ 
tems are adequate for these ships to accom¬ 
plish their missions and have lower procure¬ 
ment costs. 

Compared to the ships now in the Fleet, 
class for class, the ships in this authorization 
request are more survivable. Survivability 
in this sense is measured by the ability of 
each ship to defend itself as well as the 
ability to withstand hits when confronted 
with existing and projected threats. 

Nuclear power is proposed for three of 
the ship types for which authorization is 
requested. They are the submarines and the 
aircraft carriers. In view of sizing require¬ 
ments and the higher investment cost of 
nuclear powered ships, I believe that nucle¬ 
ar power should be limited to those ships 
for which clear benefits are derived. Hence, 
I recommend that these ships be nuclear 
powered and that the others be convention¬ 
ally powered. 

The Navy will address each of these con¬ 
clusions and recommendations in greater 
detail. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED FOR 
COMBATANT SHIPS 


Fiscal year 


1983 


TRIDENT Class Nuclear 

Submarine. 2 

CVN-68 Class Nuclear 

Aircraft Carrier. 2 

SSN-688 Class Nuclear 

Attack Submarine. 2 

CG-47 Class AEGIS 
Cruiser. 3 


1984 

1 

0 

3 

3 
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AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED FOR 
COMBATANT SHIPS—Continued 


Fiscal year 
1983 1984 

LSD-41 Class Landing 

Ship Dock. 1 1 

LHD-1 Class Amphibious 

Assault Ship. 1 

FFG-7 Class Guided Mis¬ 
sile Frigate. 2 2 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives , and George 
Bush , President of the Senate. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the Annual Science and 
Technology Report 
April 21, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the fourth Annual Science and Technology 
Report as required under the National 
Science and Technology Policy, Organiza¬ 
tion, and Priorities Act of 1976. This is the 
first such report of my Administration. 

Science and technology are essential to 
the accomplishment of the goals of this Ad¬ 
ministration and the needs of the American 
people for jobs, enhanced national security, 
increased international competitiveness, 
and better health and quality of life. The 
continued advancement of both theoretical 
and applied scientific knowledge is of vital 
importance to continued human progress 
and the resolution of the complex problems 
facing the world in the years ahead. 


This Report emphasizes the important 
role of the Federal government in support¬ 
ing our scientific enterprise. But it also em¬ 
phasizes that some things can best be done 
by the private sector. I believe that togeth¬ 
er we will be able to harness science and 
technology to meet the needs and aspira¬ 
tions of all our people. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 21,1982. 

Note: The 199-page report is entitled 
“Annual Science and Technology Report to 
the Congress: 1981—Office of Science and 
Technology Policy in Cooperation With the 
National Science Foundation. ” 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of Adm. B. R. Inman as Deputy 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
April 21, 1982 

Dear Bob: 

It is with deep regret that I accept your 
resignation. Your dedication and contribu¬ 
tions to the United States over more than 


30 years of naval service have been of ines¬ 
timable value. 

The culmination of your naval career as 
Deputy Director cf Central Intelligence has 
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been especially significant for my adminis¬ 
tration. Your leadership and wise counsel in 
our efforts to rebuild the U.S. Intelligence 
Community have been instrumental in the 
successes we have achieved. 

You leave the Intelligence Community in 
a strengthened and enhanced posture, far 
better equipped to deal with the many 
emergencies we face as a nation than when 
you assumed your position. I am sincerely 
grateful that you consented to serve and 
thank you for a job well done. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 


March 22, 1982 

Dear Mr. President, 

As you know, because of the expressed 
need for my experience in helping Director 
Casey organize, re-orient and begin rebuild¬ 
ing the capabilities of the CIA and the rest 
of the Intelligence Community, I reluctant¬ 
ly accepted your request last year that I 
serve as the Deputy Director of Central In¬ 
telligence. I believe that initial challenge 
has been met and that it is now time that I 
move on to fresh challenges. Accordingly, I 


would be grateful if you would accept my 
resignation from assignment as the Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence. 

Subject to your desires, I will remain in 
place until my successor has been con¬ 
firmed, but would hope, for family reasons, 
that that process can be completed prior to 
the end of the summer. In the absence of 
another active duty assignment, which I do 
not anticipate, I will separately request 
retirement from military service via the 
Secretary of the Navy, effective on the first 
of the month following confirmation of my 
successor. 

I believe the commitment you have made 
to rebuilding the capabilities of the U.S. In¬ 
telligence Community over the years ahead 
will rank as one of the major contributions 
of your first term. I count myself fortunate 
to have had a small part in that undertak¬ 
ing. I have every confidence that you will 
sustain the necessary flow of people and 
resources to complete the rebuilding in the 
years ahead. You and Director Casey have 
my best wishes for continued success. 

Very respectfully, 

Bob 
B. R. Inman 
Admiral, US. Navy 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 


Nomination of D. Bruce Merrifield To Be an Assistant Secretary of 

Commerce 

April 22, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate D. Bruce Merrifield to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Pro¬ 
ductivity, Technology and Innovation). He 
would succeed Jordan J. Baruch. 

Since 1977 he has been with the Conti¬ 
nental Group in Stamford, Conn., and is 
currently serving as vice president of tech¬ 
nology and venture management. He was 
vice president of technology for the Hooker 


Chemical Co. in 1968-1977. He was direc¬ 
tor of Petrolite Corp. in 1963-1968. Mr. 
Merrifield was manager of the Texas U.S. 
Chemical Co. in 1956-1963 and group 
leader for the Monsanto Co. in 1950-1956. 

He graduated from Princeton University 
(B.S., 1942) and the University of Chicago 
(Ph. D., 1950). He is married and has three 
children. He resides in Darien, Conn., and 
was bom June 13, 1921. 
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Nomination of Arthur J. Dellinger, Sr., To Be Deputy Inspector 
General of the Department of Energy 
April 22, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Arthur J. Dellinger, Sr., to 
be Deputy Inspector General of the De¬ 
partment of Energy. He would succeed 
Thomas S. Williamson. 

Since 1946 Mr. Dellinger has been senior 
partner of Dellinger and Dellinger, Certi¬ 
fied Public Accountants, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. He served in the United States Army 
Air Corps in 1942—1946. He conducted 
practice as a public accountant in 1939- 


1942. He was with the Southern California 
Edison Co. in 1937-1939 and Bank of 
America in 1936-1937. 

Mr. Dellinger attended LaSalle Extension 
University (1937-1942), the University of 
San Fernando Valley, College of Law 
(1966-1969), and graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of West Los Angeles, College of Law 
(LL.B., 1970). He is married and resides in 
Culver City, Calif. He was born December 
12, 1917. 


Remarks on Accepting the Honorary Chairmanship of the Vllth 
Paralympic Games 

April 22, 1982 


Mr. Conn. Mr. President, I want you to 
note that we brought this discus with us. It 
was used by the U.S. Paralympic team 
during the first competition of the U.S. 
team in Rome in 1960. We would be very 
honored, sir, on the occasion of this kickoff, 
if you would sign it for us at your leisure, 
and we would like to have it permanently 
ensconced in the National Wheelchair Ath¬ 
letic Hall of Fame. 

The President I would be very proud to 
sign that. I’ll have to wait until I get over to 
my desk there. I didn’t bring a pen with 
me. 

Mr. Conn. All right, sir. 

The President Here is a pen. Let me see 
if it will write. 

Mr. Conn. Thank you very much, sir. 
We’re most honored. Now Chairman of the 
Board Wiley has some remarks. 

Mr. Wiley. Mr. President, on behalf of the 
National Wheelchair Athletic Association 
and the Paralympic Board of Directors we 
are honored and pleased that you have ac¬ 
cepted the honorary chairmanship of the 
VHth Paralympic Carnes to be held at the 
University of Illinois in 1984. These games 
are traditionally held in the same host coun¬ 
try as our able-bodied games are. They 


have been since 1960. Your endorsement 
and support lends meaning and purpose 
and certainly encourages the thousands of 
men and women that compete in wheel¬ 
chair sports. These men and women are 
truly athletes in the true sense of the word, 
and for this I’m honored and privileged to 
present to you this scroll in your role as 
honorary chairman of the Vllth Paralympic 
Games. 

The President Well, I am greatly hon¬ 
ored. I’m honored to be the honorary na¬ 
tional chairman of those Vllth Paralympic 
Games, and I’m honored to be an honorary 
member of the National Wheelchair Athlet¬ 
ic Association. 

I know something about and have heard 
about the prowess of our basketball players 
here in the first two of the Paralympics, and 
I’m very pleased that they finally are going 
to be held here. I did not understand at the 
time that they were always held in the 
same country as the other Olympics. But 
they’re also now going to be held in my 
home State, Illinois—the University of Illi¬ 
nois. I’m very pleased. 

I think that you should be very proud— 
all of you—and you must be, for what the 
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National Wheelchair Athletic Association 
and what the Paralympics have done and 
achieved so much and done it without rely¬ 
ing on government support or even sug¬ 
gesting such a thing. And I know how many 
of those whove performed in these athletic 
contests have gone on from this to challeng¬ 
ing jobs. 

And, just as I say, I’m very proud and 
pleased. I wish you all well in the games to 
come here. 


Mr. Conn. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Wiley. Thank you very much, sir. 

Note: The President spoke at 4:21 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Also 
participating in the ceremony were George 
Conn, Commissioner, Rehabilitation Serv¬ 
ices Administration, Department of Educa¬ 
tion, and B. Dale Wiley, chairman of the 
National Wheelchair Athletic Association. 


Remarks at a White House Reception Commemorating the 50th 
Anniversary of the Folger Shakespeare Library 
April 22, 1982 


Thank you, Jane and Dr. Hardison and 
friends of the Folger. I don’t know; you’ve 
brought back a little nostalgia, I could date 
myself completely and tell you that once in 
college I played in ‘Taming of the Shrew” 
done in modern costume, and my wardrobe 
was plus-four knickers. [Laughter] I also, 
however, think that if anyone had been re¬ 
viewing plays at that time in that college, I 
might have gotten something like the line 
that was once given about an actor who 
played King Lear and said he played it as if 
someone else had played the ace. [ Laugh¬ 
ter] 

But it’s a real pleasure for Nancy and me 
to take part with you in this celebration of 
Folger Library’s 50th or golden anniversary. 

I value my membership in the Order of the 
Folger as a great honor. 

In the “Merchant of Venice,” Shake¬ 
speare wrote of a small candle and of how 
far it throws its beams. And as we look 
about us in this troubled world, with its 
tensions and complexities, a collection of lit¬ 
erature and art—however rare and great— 
may seem a very small candle indeed. But 
access to the masterpieces of our language 
opens a door to the great minds that gave 
them birth. 

This light that you sustain throws its 
beams across our land, adding to the per¬ 
spective, understanding, and character of 
our people. AH Americans can be proud 
that the finest collection of Shakespeare’s 


work is on this side of the Atlantic. It be¬ 
longs to mankind, but it’s possessed and 
cared for by us, through the Folger Library. 
Henry and Emily Folger’s gift of 50 years 
ago is today a priceless treasure which must 
be preserved and enlarged, as the inheri¬ 
tance of Americans, in generations to come. 

You’ve worked hard and contributed 
much so that the Folger may maintain its 
high standards despite growing financial 
pressures, and for that the country thanks 
you. But just as important has been your 
dedication to sharing the Folger treasures 
with all of our people—the constantly 
changing exhibits of the library and the ex¬ 
cellence of Folger Theatre productions 
serve not only Washingtonians but the thou¬ 
sands of our countrymen who visit here 
every year. 

Your decision to take exhibits on tour 
around the country, however, represents 
perhaps your finest undertaking. As your 
collection moves from one of our cities to 
the next, millions more will be able to share 
at firsthand this wealth that is their herit¬ 
age. 

It’s been said that a true classic enriches 
the human mind, augments its treasures, 
and pushes mankind forward another step. 
Think of the riches bound in the volume 
upon volume of classics in your charge. 

Someone once pointed out to me that all 
the complexities and the troubles of the 
world—and yet there at hand, simply by 
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Remarks on Signing Executive Order 12360, Establishing the 
President’s Task Force on Victims of Crime 
April 23, 1982 


The President Ladies and gentlemen, Fd 
like to present first the Chairman of our 
task force on the matter that brings us here 
today, Lois Herrington. 

Ms. Herrington. Thank you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Meese, and all the rest. 

Today the President is creating a task 
force to study the problems of those who 
are victimized by crime. He is doing so be¬ 
cause of his deep concern for these often 
forgotten citizens. 

We give a great deal of attention to those 
who break the law, but the system often 
neglects those whose harm forms the very 
basis for the system’s existence. This Presi¬ 
dent wants to end that neglect. He cares 
about the problems of victims. Proclaiming 
Victims Week and creating this task force 
are certainly signs of the priority he has 
placed on meeting their needs. 

Crime is a problem of major concern in 
America. We confront a situation in which 
people are afraid to be on the streets, and 
they are afraid in their homes where they 
expect to feel safe. The problems of crime 
and the victims left in its wake exist in 
every community and cut across every age, 
ethnic, and economic line. We must find a 
practical, effective, and humane way to deal 
with this crippling problem. It’s clearly one 
which has many dimensions and which 
must be addressed in many different pro- 
spec tives. 

It will be the focus of this task force to 
study the problems of the victims. These 
victims include the most vulnerable and the 
least able to help themselves—the elderly, 
our children, the handicapped. They in¬ 
clude the frightened, the homeowner who 
feels his home not to be a safe haven, the 
teacher and the student who find their 
schools unsafe, the owner of the small busi¬ 
ness, such as the small grocery store who’s 
such a target for the armed robbers. They 
include those trapped and without options 
living in the most dangerous areas of our 
cities. 

We will also consider the manner in 


which society itself is victimized, the 
changes this threat has forced on the way 
we live our lives, and the hidden costs in 
everything we buy imposed to cover theft 
and the protection against it. 

After looking at these and a variety of 
other areas, we will prepare a report outlin¬ 
ing the scope of the problems we find, as 
well as those solutions which public and pri¬ 
vate institutions can provide. And in con¬ 
ducting our investigation we will, of course, 
speak to all those in the system: the judges 
and the attorneys; the police; probation, 
correction officers. 

But mostly, we want to hear from those 
who are our chief concern: the victims of 
the crime. Determining how best to deal 
with the victims and helping them through 
the first shock of the attack, protecting and 
guiding them through an often impersonal 
and threatening court system, ensuring that 
they have a chance to be heard, and help¬ 
ing to ensure they won’t be harmed again is 
an enormous task and enormous challenge. 

We may not be able to prevent this from 
being a country in which the innocent are 
victimized, but we can reduce the number 
of victims and ensure that those victims 
who remain are treated with care and con¬ 
cern. 

Thank you. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Lois, thank you. 

Well, as Lois has just told us, the innocent 
victims of crime have frequently been over¬ 
looked by our criminal justice system, and 
their pleas for justice have gone unheeded 
and their wounds—personal, emotional, and 
financial—have gone unattended. So, I’m 
signing today an Executive order establish¬ 
ing the President’s Task Force on Victims 
of Crime. 

This task force, which will involve both 
government officials and distinguished pri¬ 
vate citizens, will conduct a thorough 
review of national, State, and local policies 
and programs that affect victims of crime. 
It’ll report later this year to me and to the 
Attorney General on how we can expand 
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and improve our efforts at all levels of gov¬ 
ernment to assist and protect our fellow 
citizens who are victimized by lawlessness. 

I think it especially appropriate that this 
task force is being established during Crime 
Victims Week. In proclaiming Crime Vic¬ 
tims Week, I stated that our commitment to 
criminal justice goes far deeper than our 
desire to punish the guilty or to deter those 
considering a lawless course. Our laws rep¬ 
resent the collective moral voice of a free 
society—a voice that articulates our shared 
beliefs about the rules of civilized behavior. 
Both the observance of Crime Victims 
Week and the creation of this task force are 
entirely consistent with principles that lie at 
the heart of our nation’s belief in freedom 
under law. 

Those principles will lose their meaning 
and our citizens will lose faith in them if we 
concentrate solely on punishing criminals 
and ignore the suffering of those upon 
whom the criminals prey. They should not 
be treated as ciphers on a statistician’s 
chart. They are our fellow citizens—human 
beings who have experienced the tragedies 
of grievous personal injury, lost homes, 
ruined businesses, stolen belongings, and 
even the death of loved ones because some 
among us choose in cruel and violent ways 
to defy the rule of law. 

Our concern for crime victims rests on 
far more than simple recognition that it 
could happen to any of us. It’s also rooted in 
the realization that regardless of who is vic¬ 
timized or the extent to which any one of 
us may personally be threatened, all of us 
have an interest in seeing that justice is 
done not only to the criminal but also for 
those who suffer the consequences of his 
crime. 

In creating this task force, I have no 
naive or Pollyanna view of the scope of the 


Executive Order 12360 
Crime 

April 23, 1982 

By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution of the United 


problem that we face on—or the ease with 
which sound practical solutions can be de¬ 
veloped and put into practice. But I am 
convinced both that we should and that we 
can achieve more than has been accom¬ 
plished in the past. 

This problem causes personal hardships 
that those who have not suffered directly at 
the hands of criminals can scarcely imagine. 
It merits our most serious attention. Moving 
closer to a solution will demand the best 
coordinated efforts of concerned private 
citizens and of responsible public officials at 
the Federal, State, and local levels. The task 
force is intended to help bring that about. 

The Constitution that I’m sworn to 
uphold speaks in its first sentence of the 
importance of ensuring domestic tranquil¬ 
lity for our citizens. Consistent with that 
responsibility, I’m committed to elevating 
and improving our efforts on behalf of vic¬ 
tims of crime. This task force is designed 
not simply to demonstrate our concern but 
to make a swift, serious, and substantial con¬ 
tribution to solving the problem. 

I know that its members, under the chair¬ 
manship of Lois Herrington, will meet the 
challenge. I would only emphasize, as they 
begin their task, that all of us in the admin¬ 
istration stand behind them, eager to con¬ 
tribute and assist in any way. 

And now I shall sign the Executive order. 

[The President signed the Executive order.] 

Mission accomplished. 

Reporter. Mr. President, are you going to 
see Francis Pym today—the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, sir? 

The President. It’s a nice day. Well talk 
about that later. [Laughter] 

Note: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 


States of America, and in order to establish, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 


—President’s Task Force on Victims of 
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Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advisory 
committee on victims of crime, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment (a) There is es¬ 
tablished the President’s Task Force on Vic¬ 
tims of Crime. The Task Force shall be 
composed of members from public and pri¬ 
vate life who shall be appointed by the 
President. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair¬ 
man from among the members of the Task 
Force. 

Sec. 2. Functions, (a) The Task Force shall 
conduct a review of national, state and local 
policies and programs affecting victims of 
crime. 

(b) The Task Force shall work with the 
Cabinet Council on Legal Policy. 

(c) It shall advise the President and the 
Attorney General with respect to actions 
which can be undertaken to improve our 
efforts to assist and protect victims of crime. 

Sec. 3. Administration, (a) Members of 
the Task Force shall serve without any com¬ 
pensation for their work on the Task Force. 
However, they shall be entitled to travel 


expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub¬ 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons 
serving intermittently in the government 
service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(b) Any expenses of the Task Force shall, 
to the extent permitted by law and subject 
to the availability of funds, be paid from 
funds available to the Attorney General. 

Sec. 4. General, (a) Notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other Executive order, the 
responsibilities of the President under the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended, except that of reporting annually 
to the Congress, which are applicable to the 
Task Force established by this Order, shall 
be performed by the Attorney General in 
accordance with guidelines and procedures 
established by the Administrator of General 
Services. 

(b) The Task Force shall terminate on De¬ 
cember 31, 1982, unless sooner extended. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 23, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4 p.m., April 23, 1982 ] 


Message to the Congress Reporting a Budget Rescission and 

Deferrals 

April 23, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
revision to an existing rescission proposal 
reducing the amount proposed for rescis¬ 
sion by $3.4 billion, three new deferrals of 
budget authority totaling $87.5 million, and 
two revisions to existing deferrals increasing 
the amount deferred by $1 million. 

The revision to the rescission proposal af¬ 
fects subsidized housing programs in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel¬ 
opment. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De¬ 


partments of Agriculture, State, and Trans¬ 
portation. 

The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the attached 
reports. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 23, 1982, 

Note: The attachments detailing the pro¬ 
posed rescission and deferrals are printed 
in the Federal Register of April 28, 1982. 
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Message on the Observance of National Dance Week, 
April 25-May 1, 1982 
April 23, 1982 


During National Dance Week, Nancy and 
I are delighted to join with America's danc¬ 
ers, choreographers, teachers, and dance 
lovers celebrating our nation’s liveliest art. 

This century has witnessed dramatic 
growth and innovation in the world of 
dance, with American choreographers and 
dancers playing a principal role in defining 
twentieth century dance around the globe. 

Thanks in large measure to the generosity 
and initiative of individual citizens and cor¬ 
porations, American dance companies have 
flourished, providing opportunities for 
many new and talented young artists. These 


creative men and women have made the 
United States the dance capital of the 
world. 

In its many variations—ballet, jazz, tap, 
folk, and modem—dance has become an in¬ 
tegral part of America’s cultural life, win¬ 
ning the highest accolades both here and 
abroad. 

We ask all Americans to join with us in 
celebrating dance as a dynamic expression 
of the American spirit and an important 
part of our national heritage. 

Ronald Reagan 


Nomination of Robert Anderson To Be United States Ambassador to 
the Dominican Republic 
April 23, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert Anderson to be 
Ambassador to the Dominican Republic. He 
would succeed Robert L. Yost. 

Mr. Anderson served in the United States 
Army as first lieutenant in 1943-1946. He 
began his Foreign Service career in 1946 as 
transport officer in Shanghai. He was politi¬ 
cal officer in Nanking from 1947-1949 and 
served on temporary duty in the Depart¬ 
ment from 1949-1950. He was principal of¬ 
ficer in Chiengmai (1950-1951), political of¬ 
ficer in Bangkok (1951-1952) and in New 
Delhi (1953-1955). In the Department he 
was the Ceylon desk officer in the Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
(1955-1957), and staff assistant in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs (1957-1959). He 
was chief of the reports section in Bordeaux 
(1959-1961), commercial policy officer in 
Paris (1961), and special assistant to the Am¬ 
bassador in Paris (1962-1963). In the De¬ 


partment he was Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary of State (1963-1965), 
Deputy Director of the Office of Western 
European Affairs (1965-1966), and Country 
Director of France and Benelux (1966- 
1968). In 1968-1972, he was counselor for 
political affairs in Paris. He was Ambassador 
to Dahomey (now, People’s Republic of 
Benin) in 1972-1974. In the Department he 
was Special Assistant for Press Relations to 
the Secretary of State and spokesman for 
the Department of State from 1974-1976. 
He was Ambassador to the Kingdom of Mo¬ 
rocco in 1976-1978, and since 1978 he has 
been Special Assistant for International Af¬ 
fairs to the Commander in Chief of Atlantic 
and Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Anderson graduated from Yale Uni¬ 
versity (B.A., 1944). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
D.C. He was bom January 6, 1922. 
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Nomination of Edward N. Brandt, Jr., To Be United States 
Representative on the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization 
April 23, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Edward N. Brandt, Jr., to 
be Representative of the United States on 
the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization. He would succeed Dr. S. Paul 
Ehrlich, Jr. 

Since May 1981, Dr. Brandt has been 
serving as Assistant Secretary for Health, 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
He was vice chancellor for health affairs for 
the University of Texas in Austin in 1977- 
1981. He was executive dean of the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston 
in 1970-1977. He also served as professor in 


the university’s departments of preventive 
medicine and family medicine in 1970- 
1977. In 1962-1970, Dr. Brandt was with 
the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center, first as director of the medical re¬ 
search computer and later as associate dean. 

Dr. Brandt graduated from the University 
of Oklahoma (B.S., 1954), Oklahoma State 
University (M.S., 1955), the University of. 
Oklahoma Medical Center (M.D., 1960; Ph. 
D., 1963). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Austin, Tex. He was born July 
3, 1933, 


Nomination of Six Members of the National Council on the 

Humanities 

April 23, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
the Humanities, National Foundation for 
the Humanities, for terms expiring January 
26,1988. 

Rita Ricardo-Campbell is senior fellow, Hoover 
Institution, in Stanford, Calif. She resides in 
Los Altos Hills, Calif., and was bom March 16, 
1920. She would succeed Nancy Davies. 

A. Lawrence Chickering is currently executive 
director of the Institute for Contemporary 
Studies in San Francisco, Calif. He resides in 
San Francisco and was born February 3, 1941. 
He would succeed Richard Wall Lyman. 

Dr. Jeffrey Hart is a professor of English litera¬ 
ture at Dartmouth College in Hanover, N.H. 


He resides in Lyme, N.H., and was born Febru¬ 
ary 24, 1930. He would succeed Jay Gordon 
Hall. 

Gertrude Himmelfarb is currently chairman and 
professor of the department of history at City 
University in New York, N.Y, She resides in 
New York City and was born August B t 1922. 
She would succeed Marian B. Javits. 

James Claybum La Force , Jr., is currently dean of 
the graduate school of management at the Uni¬ 
versity of California in Los Angeles. He resides 
in Los Angeles and was bom December 28, 
1928. He would succeed Dave Warren, 

Dr. Peter J. Stanlis is a professor of English at 
Rockford College in Rockford, Ill, He resides in 
Rockford and was bom August 19, 1919. He 
would succeed John Walton Wolfe. 
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Radio Address to the Nation on Taxes, the Tuition Tax Credit, and 
Interest Rates 
April 24, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

I’d like to talk about three items today, 
beginning with taxes. About 10 days ago we 
all kept our rendezvous with the Internal 
Revenue Service and anted up our income 
tax. If it 11 help ease the pain, let me remind 
you that in about 2 months, on July 1st, 
youll start paying 10 percent less income 
tax on what you earn. 

But that won’t mean anything to a grow¬ 
ing group of citizens who’ve already given 
themselves a tax cut. It’s estimated that 
about $95 billion in income tax is not being 
paid. That’s enough to balance the budget. 

Now, if your first reaction was that these 
are big money operators using tax shel¬ 
ters—and there are some doing that—I’m 
not talking about them. The $95 billion is 
tax owed on an estimated $450 billion in, 
for want of a better word, the underground 
economy. The people in this economy are, 
I’m sure, honest people in most of their 
activities; they just have a double standard 
where taxes are concerned. They can be 
the friendly neighborhood fix-it man, a me¬ 
chanic, craftsman, or a member of the pro¬ 
fessions. They have one thing in common— 
they prefer to be paid in cash. The under¬ 
ground economy is a kind of cash-and-carry 
barter system—no checks, no records or 
bookkeeping, and thus no tax. 

As we struggle to trim government 
spending, it’s hard not to think of how close 
that unpaid tax could come to wiping out 
the deficit. If I could paraphrase a line from 
a well-known old poem, “Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead who never to himself 
has said: I owe it to my country and my 
fellow citizens to quit being a freeloader.” 

Item two: A short time ago, I announced 
I was asking Congress to pass a bill allowing 
a tuition tax credit for families sending chil¬ 
dren to independent or parochial schools. 
The credit would be for half the tuition up 
to a ceiling of $500 per child. That ceiling 
wouldn’t apply until 1985. It would be 
lower to start with and would only apply to 
families with adjusted gross incomes below 


$50,000 a year. It would also only be for 
tuition to elementary and secondary 
schools. I wish it could be for college, also, 
but maybe we can do that later when we’ve 
solved a few problems. 

The public school lobby has protested 
that this is an attack on the public schools 
for the benefit of students attending exclu¬ 
sive finishing or prep schools. Well, the 
overwhelming majority of so-called private 
schools are church-supported—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish. The majority of stu¬ 
dents are from families earning less than 
$25,000. In some of our large cities, 40 per¬ 
cent of the parochial school students are 
from minority neighborhoods. Their fami¬ 
lies pay their full share of taxes to fund the 
public schools. How high would those taxes 
go for everyone if those parents decided to 
send their children to public schools? I 
think they’re entitled to some relief since 
they’re supporting two school systems and 
only using one. 

And now item three: A couple of weeks 
ago, I told you of how high interest rates 
were holding back recovery, that a lender 
must get a return on his money, plus the 
rate of inflation. For 6 months, inflation has 
been running at an annualized rate of only 
3.2 percent. And, as you know, last month it 
actually went down three-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent, the first time in IT years. 

Adding on to that a fair return for a 
lender, interest rates shouldn’t be higher 
than 10 percent. They are, of course, be¬ 
cause the money market, having been 
burned in past recessions by artificial quick 
fixes, is afraid that inflation will take off 
again. 

Two industries vital to economic recovery 
have been especially hard hit by high inter¬ 
est rates—automobiles and housing. But it 
seems not everyone out there in the mar¬ 
ketplace is afraid. The Automobile Dealers 
Association of Eastern Ohio asked some 
banks to lower interest rates for new car 
purchases. The rates were lowered from a 
16- to 18-percent level down to 12.9 per- 
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cent for a 2-week period, March 1st to 13th. 
The response was so overwhelming they ex¬ 
tended the period to March 20th. In the 
first 3 weeks of February, car dealers of the 
Youngstown-Warren area had only sold 344 
cars and trucks. In those first 20 days in 
March, they sold 2,200. 

In Plainfield, Indiana, whether by coinci¬ 
dence or because he’d heard about this, Mr. 
Hursel C. Disney, chairman of the First Na¬ 
tional Bank and Trust, lowered interest 
rates almost four points for loans to buy cars 
and trucks, making $2 million available for 
that purpose. His offer has met with the 
same overwhelming response. Mr. Disney 
says the offer is good as long as the $2 
million lasts. 


I have no way of knowing how far this 
idea has spread. But one of the major auto¬ 
mobile companies which has its own lend¬ 
ing operation is now advertising that until 
May 31st the interest rate on loans for their 
cars and trucks will be 12.8 percent. And 
just the other day, the news reported some¬ 
thing similar had started in home mort¬ 
gages. 

You know, there really is something 
magic about the marketplace when it’s free 
to operate. As the song says, “This could be 
the start of something big.” 

Thanks for listening, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Statement on the Death of Representative John M. Ashbrook of 
Ohio 

April 24, 1982 


John Ashbrook was a man of courage and 
principle. He served his constituents and his 
country with dedication and devotion, 
always working toward the betterment of 
his fellow man. His patriotism and deep 
belief in the greatness of America never 
wavered, and his articulate and passionate 


calls for a return to old-fashioned American 
values earned him the respect of all who 
knew him. 

I valued John Ashbrook’s friendship and 
will miss his wise counsel. Nancy and I join 
in sending our deepest sympathy to John’s 
family. 


White House Statement on the Israeli Withdrawal From the Sinai 

Peninsula 

April 25, 1982 


We note today the successful completion 
by Israel of the withdrawal of its forces 
from the Sinai Peninsula and the reestab¬ 
lishment there of full Egyptian sovereignty. 
The President believes that withdrawal rep¬ 
resents a truly major sacrifice by Israel, and 
he admires its courage in taking the great 
risks which true peace requires. He admires 
as well the courageous Egyptian initiative 
without which peace with Israel would not 
have been achieved. 

Israeli withdrawal from Sinai marks the 


beginning of a new era in the peaceful rela¬ 
tions between Israel and Egypt, peaceful 
relations which should be taken by us ai as 
the model for the future in that troubled 
region. The President is determined that 
the United States, together with Egypt and 
Israel, will continue to pursue the course of 
peace, under Camp David, with renewed 
vigor and dedication. It will not be an easy 
task but, with the example of Egypt and 
Israel before us, it can be achieved 
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Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the United States Chamber of 

Commerce 

April 26, 1982 


Thank you all very much, and good 
morning to you all. 

Don Kendall, I have a hunch you knew 
exactly what you were doing. First the pa¬ 
triotic music and then your, I found, inspir¬ 
ing speech. And I understand that you have 
a great film and what do you know?—we’ve 
all caught that Pepsi spirit. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, I think you feel as I do about 
this magnificent group behind me here. 
Sometime I’m going to come out on one of 
these occasions, stand up and make the au¬ 
dience happy by saying, “I’m canceling the 
speech, and they’re going to do a concert.” 
[ Laughter ] 

Don Kendall is a powerful spokesman for 
free enterprise, and I think as a chairman, 
he’s a “10.” 

Well, this is a happy day, and I’m hon¬ 
ored to be with you. You’ve earned the 
great respect of individuals and organiza¬ 
tions all across this country and, may I say, 
a warm spot in my heart. 

The Chamber is celebrating an important 
milestone this week, your 70th anniversary. 
I remember the day you started. [Laughter] 
And like good wine, you’ve grown better, 
not older. The membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is the 
only thing that’s grown faster than the Fed¬ 
eral Government—thank heaven! [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Great organizations don’t just happen; 
they’re built by strong leaders with vision 
and determination to reach a greater good. 
Back in 1975, such a leader arrived at the 
National Chamber. He came with a sense of 
history, an understanding of the economy, a 
belief in America and her future and, with 
his new staff, worked out your statement of 
mission: “To advance human progress 
through an economic, political, and social 
system based on individual freedom, incen¬ 
tive, initiative, opportunity, and responsibil- 
ity.” 

No one ever summed up better those 
values and goals we share than your presi¬ 
dent, Dick Lesher, 7 years ago. And no or¬ 


ganization works harder to advance human 
progress and freedom than the U.S. Cham¬ 
ber under his leadership, together with 
your State and local chambers. Thank you 
all for all you’re doing. Our administration 
deeply appreciates your decisive contribu¬ 
tions to helping us as we try to get this 
country back on track. 

Someone else deserves special recognition 
today. For 31 years he’s been with you, a 
rock of stability and integrity for the Cham¬ 
ber. He’s lived the meaning of Abe Lin¬ 
coln’s words, “Important principles may 
and must be inflexible.” 

Bill Van Meter, I know you’ll be retiring 
soon as senior vice president, and I know 
you’re out there somewhere. Would you 
and Dick please stand up so we can salute 
you both? 

Now, some may wonder, what does an 
organization do for an encore after it in¬ 
creases its membership fivefold in 7 years, 
creates an army of grassroots support, sets 
up its own magazine, newspaper, and radio 
and television shows? Well, if I could make 
a suggestion, our administration has a few 
unfinished small problems—about $400 bil¬ 
lion worth on Capitol Hill we’d love to have 
your help on. I think you will help us, just 
like you did before. 

Accepting important challenges is the 
Chamber’s stock-in-trade, and a new one 
begins today: How about the first business 
satellite television network system in the 
world—a system that can reach every com¬ 
munity in this country to promote and 
strengthen our enterprise system? My staff 
said this would be the first speech carried 
over Biznet. Forgive me, I just had to ask 
them, “Do you really think the Chamber is 
ready for another Inaugural Address al¬ 
ready?” [Laughter] 

What you are doing here, the tremendous 
growth that you’ve recently enjoyed, all un¬ 
derscores a truth too often ignored in Wash¬ 
ington: The most powerful force for prog¬ 
ress in this world doesn’t come from gov¬ 
ernment elites, public programs, or even 
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precious resources like oil or gold. True 
wealth comes from the heart, from the 
treasure of ideas and spirit, from the invest¬ 
ments of millions of brave people with hope 
for the future, trust in their fellow men, 
and faith in God. 

The American dream of human progress 
through freedom and equality of opportuni¬ 
ty in competitive enterprise is still the most 
revolutionary idea in the world today. It’s 
also the most successful. 

Entrepreneurs are heroes of modern 
times. They rarely receive the credit they 
deserve. Treasury Secretary Don Regan re¬ 
cently reminded the student body of Buck- 
nell University that it was under capitalism 
that mankind brought “light where before 
there was darkness, heat where once there 
was only cold, medicines where there was 
sickness and disease, food where there was 
scarcity, and wealth where humanity was 
living in squalor.” And much of what he 
was talking about came into being in the 
lifetime of many of us here in this room. 
Now, Fve already lived about 20 years 
longer than my life expectancy at the time 
I was born. That’s a source of annoyance to 
a great many people. [Laughter] 

But the societies which achieve the most 
spectacular progress in the shortest period 
of time are not the most tightly controlled, 
the biggest in size, or the wealthiest in ma¬ 
terial resources. They are societies that 
reward initiative and believe in the magic 
of the marketplace. 

Trust the people—that’s the secret 
weapon. Only when people are free to wor¬ 
ship, create, and build, only when they can 
decide their destiny and benefit from their 
own risks—only then do societies become 
dynamic, prosperous, progressive, and free. 

America has always done well when we 
had the courage to believe in ourselves, our 
values, and our capacity to perform great 
deeds. We got into trouble when we lis¬ 
tened to those who insisted that making 
government bigger would make America 
bigger. Big government, they told us, was 
the wave of the future, and anyone who 
stood in their way was a reactionary. 

Not long ago, Senator Ted Kennedy paid 
tribute to former Governor and Ambassa¬ 
dor Averell Harriman, celebrating—I be¬ 
lieve it was—his 90th birthday. And the 


Senator said of Ambassador Harriman’s age 
that he was only half as old as Ronald Rea¬ 
gan’s ideas. Well, do you know some¬ 
thing?—he’s absolutely right. The United 
States Constitution is almost 200 years old. 
And I’ve found that that Constitution’s a 
good place to get ideas. 

Thomas Jefferson was no reactionary, he 
was a true progressive when he warned, the 
only safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of society are with the people themselves. 
The 10th amendment tells us the Federal 
Government will do only those things called 
for in the Constitution, and all others shall 
remain with the States or with the people. 

We’ve strayed much too far from that 
noble beginning. The whole purpose of our 
Revolution—personal freedom, equality of 
opportunity, and keeping government close 
to the people—is threatened by a Federal 
spending machine that takes too much 
money from the people, too much authority 
from State and local governments, and too 
much liberty with our Constitution. 

We must preserve those first principles 
that made America strong and will keep 
her free. That doesn’t mean turning back 
the clock, retreating from government's re¬ 
sponsibility to help those who can’t help 
themselves. We’re meeting our commit¬ 
ment to the needy, even if that hasn’t been 
the subject of a network documentary. 
[Laughter] 

We devote one of the largest shares of 
the Federal budget in our history to assist¬ 
ing low-income Americans. The growth 
policies of low spending and taxes of the 
mid-sixties were much better friends to the 
poor than the big government madness that 
followed and which created so much 
misery. 

Speaking of misery, that cruelest tax of 
ah, inflation, with all the suffering that it 
brings to the poor and the elderly, is being 
controlled. Last month, as you know, the 
Consumer Price Index fell three-tenths of 1 
percent, the first time in almost 17 years. 
For half a year, now, it’s been averaging 
around 3.2 percent. If inflation had kept 
running at the double-digit rate it was in 
1980 and January of 1981, a family of four 
on a fixed income of $15,000 would be over 
$1,000 poorer in purchasing power than 
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they are today. 

We’re the most generous people on 
Earth. I don’t think any of us lack compas¬ 
sion for the needy. But isn’t it time that we 
also had compassion for those unsung 
heroes who work and pay their bills while 
they struggle to make ends meet? They’re 
the heart and soul of the free enterprise 
system. They need some help, too. 

Winston Churchill said that some see pri¬ 
vate enterprise as a predatory target to be 
shot, others as a cow to be milked, but few 
see it as the sturdy horse pulling the wagon. 
Well, this administration believes the work¬ 
ers, savers, investors, and entrepreneurs of 
America have been milked and shot at long 
enough. 

With your help, we’re ending a long 
night of government blundering and 
making an historic new beginning. Yes, we 
are in a painful recession. The unemployed 
are living a tragedy. I want nothing more 
than to see them working again, and I’m 
convinced the course we’ve embarked on 
offers the best hope. I certainly won’t 
accept the idea that a program which 
began after the recession was already un¬ 
derway is somehow responsible for that re¬ 
cession. 

I hope we can reach a fair and bipartisan 
budget compromise. And I’ll go an extra 
mile to reach an understanding with Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress on both sides of the 
aisle, as long as there is a commitment to 
three essential priorities as maintained: con¬ 
tinued rebuilding of our national defense; 
continued commitment to tax incentives; 
and a long-term effort to reduce the Feder¬ 
al Government’s share of the gross national 
product. This means getting this budget 
under control once and for all. 

Those who are participating in the 
budget discussions will be meeting again 
early this week. I hope they’ll continue to 
put aside partisan advantage and strive for 
what is necessary and what is right. A fair 
and bipartisan budget package, agreed to 
by Speaker O’Neill, Majority Leader Baker 
and I, will help speed our economic recov¬ 
ery. And I think we should get on with it. 

Now, if there are those who shun reason¬ 
able compromise, I must speak plainly: We 
cannot go back to the glory days of big, 
never-mind-the-cost government. The best 


view of that kind of government is in 
rearview mirror as we leave it behind 
[Laughter] 

And we can no longer listen to those wF 
say “If it’s commerce, regulate it; if il 
income, tax it; if it’s a budget, bust it 
Given their way, they’d make everythir 
that isn’t prohibited, compulsory. [Laugi 
ter] A better rule is, “If it ain’t broke, dor: 
fix it.” [Laughter] 

Our task is to restrain spending, crea 
incentives, provide hope, opportunities, ar 
help our economy grow again. Our loyal 
will always be to little taxpayers and nev* 
to big tax spenders. 

Our administration promised a progra 
of tax incentives so industry could reto 
and families could save again for the 
future. We’ve kept that promise with tl 
first decent tax reduction in nearly 5 
years. 

To those who say our tax cut will signi: 
cantly increase projected deficits, let ri 
point out: Our tax cut first has to offset tl 
tax increases already built into the systex 
including the social security tax increase 
the largest single tax increase in our histor 
Americans now shoulder the highest t; 
burden in peacetime history, and there a: 
a couple more increases in that socJ 
security payroll tax yet to be applied. 

If higher taxes are the key to reducix 
deficits, why did a $300 billion tax increa 
between 1976 and 1981 leave us with $31 
billion in deficits? I think you know wh 
We didn’t pile up a trillion dollar debt fa 
cause we’re not taxed enough, we have tfa 
debt because government spends too mue 

And what specifics can be given to six 
port the repeated charge that our tax c 
favors the wealthy? Seventy-four percent 
the tax savings goes to the lower ax 
middle-class who presently pay 72 perce: 
of the tax. May I just say, in the quest £ 
economic literacy, high tax rates don’t so i 
the rich, they only create more tax shelte 
or an outright capital drain. Reducing hi| 
tax rates provides incentives to get mo 
people paying taxes again. Just as impc 
tant, we preserve one of the few syster 
left on Earth where people at the bottom 
the ladder can still get rich. That’s wfa 
America should be all about. From now o 
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more of what people earn belongs to them. 

Now, it’s true that our program, just 6 
months old, has not solved all the economic 
problems we inherited. As Don Kendall 
pointed out, our administration did not 
have the luxury of starting out with about 
6-percent interest rates, such as we had 
back in 1977. We were left with interest 
rates of 21 & percent, the highest in more 
than a century. And inflation in 77 was 
only about half what it was running in Janu¬ 
ary of ’81. 

It’s a bit ironic to hear those who insisted 
the tax program be administered in drops 
now saying the medicine didn’t work. Well, 
the medicine will work when the patient 
finally begins to get it. The first real dose 
begins with that 10-percent tax cut in July 
and the additional 10-percent cut in Tuly of 
1983. 

Now, some in the media have been tell¬ 
ing us here in the trenches that the business 
community questions the wisdom of our 
program. I’m sure you can understand how 
hard this is on our morale. [Laughter] Since 
the Chamber represents a great cross sec¬ 
tion of the business community, I wondered 
if I might ask you a few questions? 

Number one, Federal spending tripled in 
the last decade alone and shot up by 17 
percent in 1980. Would you agree that by 
trying to hold down runaway spending, by 
trying to control those so-called budget 
items we’ve been told are uncontrollable, 
that we are doing the right thing and 
should stick with it? [Applause] Thank you. 

Now, taxes on the people doubled be¬ 
tween 76 and ’81 and would have in¬ 
creased another $300 billion between ’81 
and ’84 without our program. By trying to 
help families keep their heads above water, 
refusing to tax them like millionaires, are 
we doing the right thing and should we 
stick with it? [Applause] 

Now, our program began, as I said, after 
the recession was underway. Now with 
growth in spending cut nearly in half, regu¬ 
lation growth cut by a third, inflation down 
by almost two-thirds, the prime rate down 5 
percentage points—still too high, but 
leaded lower—and strong new incentives 
:o save just beginning, are we on the right 
*oad to a lasting recovery and should we 
►tick with it? [Applause] 


Well, we get an A plus. [Laughter] 

And I just have one more question. Will 
you mobilize your 240,000 members and 
tell the Congress what you just told me? 
[Applause] The Sun just came out. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Every time personal tax rates go higher, 
it becomes more difficult for firms to com¬ 
pete in world markets. It now costs $1.70 
just to compensate a worker for each dollar 
increase in the cost of living. Instead of 
workers and management trying to solve 
this problem by opposing each other, why 
not join forces and help us get government 
off your backs so you can get on with the 
task of saving American jobs, rebuilding our 
economy, and raising the standard of living 
of all our people? 

With your personal initiative, ingenuity, 
and industry and responsibility, we can 
make America work again. You know we 
can. But as we rebuild this blessed land, 
well need that extra dimension of faith, 
friendship, and brotherhood that makes us 
good neighbors, good people, and makes 
America a great country. 

I believe standing up for America also 
means standing up for the God who has so 
blessed this land. We’ve strayed so far, it 
may be later than we think. There’s a 
hunger in our land to see traditional values 
reflected in public policy again. 

To those who cite the first amendment as 
reason for excluding God from more and 
more of our institutions and everyday life, 
may I just point out, the first amendment of 
the Constitution was not written to protect 
the people of this country from religious 
values—it was written to protect religious 
values from government tyranny. 

One of America’s greatest strengths is our 
tradition of neighbor caring for neighbor in 
times of trouble. We’ve launched a nation¬ 
wide campaign to encourage citizens to join 
with us to determine where need exists and 
then organize community volunteer groups 
to meet those needs. A great challenge, and 
all the more reason to have as Chairman of 
our Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives, 
an individual we both know is an outstand¬ 
ing leader—Bill Verity, your own chairman 
a year ago. 

Now, Bill and I aren’t asking you to take 
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over the social welfare system. We’re just 
asking that you give generously of your 
time, your know-how, and your imagination 
to help Americans help themselves. Many 
of you already do. When we say Chamber 
of Commerce, what comes to mind?—com¬ 
munity leadership in economic develop¬ 
ment, job creation, education, medical care 
and special assistance to the elderly, the dis¬ 
abled, and the blind. American business 
does care and is involved. Just keep doing 
what you do best, and ask more of those 
around you to pitch in and help. 

A different kind of volunteer initiative is 
being taken by a group of banks in Ohio 
and by the First National Bank & Trust of 
Plainfield, Indiana. They recently lowered 
the interest rates on new car loans, which 
were between 16 and 18 percent, to be¬ 
tween 12% and 13 percent, and committed 
between them millions of dollars to these 
programs. In the first few weeks, the sale of 
new cars increased to several times what 
had been the monthly average. The bankers 
involved said, “The financial sector has to 
pitch in and help,” so we can get the econo¬ 
my moving again. 

Your 70th annual meeting is living proof 
that democracy and freedom are alive and 
well in America. But as you know, America 
is more the exception than the rule around 
the globe. Now, some in this country say, 
“Well, freedom is fine for us, but we can’t 
worry about it for everyone else.” Well, 
freedom wasn’t won here without the help 
of others. [Wherever freedom is lost,] 1 it’s 
diminished everywhere, and freedom is 
never more than one generation away from 
extinction. 

Francis Bacon wrote, “. . .In this theater 
of man’s life it is reserved only for gods and 
angels to be lookers on.” America cannot 
afford to drift through the 1980’s as a spec¬ 
tator. We’re deeply committed to seeking 
peaceful resolution of conflicts in the world. 
World peace and our own interests 
continue to be threatened by regional con¬ 
flicts. 

Two such conflicts are now dramatically 
in the news. Yesterday we witnessed the 
culmination of Israel’s historic withdrawal 


1 Editorial insert per the advance text of 
the President’s remarks. 


from the Sinai Peninsula. In a region beset 
by doubt, the Israeli withdrawal is an ex¬ 
pression of the faith in a more peaceful 
future and a triumph for peaceful diploma¬ 
cy with few historic parallels. 

The vision of Israel and Egypt sets an 
example for all nations to follow. My admin¬ 
istration will continue to pursue peace 
within the Camp David framework, 
through renewed efforts to complete an 
agreement on autonomy for the Palestinians 
of the West Bank and Gaza. That vital next 
step offers the best hope for maintaining 
the momentum of the peace process, a 
process that can lead to a triumph of shared 
humanity over age-old hatred. 

Over the weekend, our attention has 
been focused also on the serious situation in 
the South Atlantic. While the situation is 
increasingly difficult and time is surely run¬ 
ning out, we remain determined to do all 
we can to help Britain and Argentina re¬ 
solve their differences without further con¬ 
flict. 

Working for peace is both a moral duty 
and a practical necessity. We should have 
no -illusions. This task is immensely difficult, 
and we can no more solve the world’s prob¬ 
lems than we can isolate ourselves from 
them. But the search for peace is the surest 
way to preserve all that we cherish and 
avoid the nightmares that we fear. 

Another very important way the United 
States can contribute to world peace is by 
helping stimulate international trade. The 
assistance of the United States Chamber 
and your international division in develop¬ 
ing new markets, more exports, and encour¬ 
aging lower trade barriers will continue to 
be invaluable. 

It would be wonderful if we could secure 
peace through trade alone, but you and I 
know we can’t. We must restore the 
strength of our Armed Forces which have 
been neglected for too long. The Soviet 
Union has deployed a military arsenal une¬ 
qualled in all history. The American people 
will no longer tolerate a mere facade of 
security. They expect our planes to fly, our 
ships to sail, and our helicopters to stay 
aloft. There will be no retreat in the com¬ 
mitment of this administration to make sure 
that they do. 
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But again, let me say, this we must do as 
a part of our effort to preserve the peace. 

How much would we have spent to avoid 
World War II? Can we put a price on the 
lives lost on Guadalcanal, on Tarawa, 
Omaha Beach, Anzio, or Bastogne? Every 
penny we spend on defense is for one 
sacred purpose: to keep young Americans 
from having to shed their blood in a war 
that could have been prevented. 

While we rebuild our deteriorated nation¬ 
al defense, we’re also working for essential 
reduction of the weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion. A freeze in the arsenals of these weap¬ 
ons is not good enough. We must have 
mutual and verifiable reductions, and this 
we shall strive for. 

Now, having said this, let me point out 
we’re striving just as hard in the defense 
program to find savings and eliminate un¬ 
necessary spending as we are in every other 
department of government. We believe 
such savings can be made without retreat¬ 
ing from our effort to redress the imbalance 
that exists today. 

Fm also willing to look at additional reve¬ 
nue sources, so long as they are not incon¬ 
sistent with the tax incentive measures for 
individuals and business that were adopted 
last year. And if there are alternative 
budget reductions to those we proposed in 
the ’83 budget, I’d like to hear them. The 
all-important thing is for all of us here in 
Washington to come to an agreement on 
how we’re going to proceed toward a bal¬ 
anced budget, and then to stand together 
with no partisan difference dividing us and 
say, “Here is the bipartisan solution we 
offer to our economic problems.” 

Once this is done, we can proceed to a 
balanced budget and then begin the reduc¬ 
tion of our national debt. Burning that 
mortgage is going to be the biggest fire 


since the burning of Rome. [ Laughter} 

This nation has no mission of mediocrity. 
We were never meant to be second-best 
The spirit that built our country was bold, 
not timid. It was a spirit of pride, confi¬ 
dence, and courage that we could do any¬ 
thing. Well, we still can. 

I don’t believe for one minute that 
America’s best days are behind her. I don’t 
believe any of you doubt that with the right 
tools and incentives to do the job, American 
workers can and will be every bit as skilled, 
dedicated, and productive as are our 
German and Japanese counterparts. Ameri¬ 
ca’s greatest moments have always come 
when we dared to be great, when we be¬ 
lieved in ourselves and reached out to each 
other to do the impossible. 

We have come so far, done so much, and 
all in so short a time, let’s not turn back 
now. 

In his poem, “Columbus,” James Russell 
Lowell wrote of that momentous voyage 
across the Atlantic. The crew had been told 
again and again they would soon see land 
on the horizon. They saw only water. They 
were tired, hungry, lonely, desperate, and 
ready to mutiny. But as Lowell wrote, ” . . 
Endurance is the crowning quality, and pa¬ 
tience all the passion of great hearts . . . 
one day, with life and heart, is more than 
enough to find a world.” 

With your courage, your help, we can 
endure, we can prevail. We can find that 
world and bequeath peace and prosperity 
to our children and their children. And 1 
know we will. 

Thank you for this wonderful morning, 
and God bless you all 

Note: The President spoke at 1(M2 a.m. at 

Constitution Hall 


Nomination of John N. McMahon To Be Deputy Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
April 26, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 
tion to nominate John N. McMahon as He would succeed Admiral B. R. Inman! 
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Mr. McMahon was graduated from Holy 
Cross College in 1951. In September 1951 
he joined the Central Intelligence Agency 
and was assigned overseas in 1952. In 1959 
Mr. McMahon was assigned to the U-2 pro¬ 
gram and in 1965 was appointed Deputy 
Director of the Office of Special Projects. 
He was responsible for reconnaissance, re¬ 
search, development, and operations. In 
1971 he was named Director, Office of 
Electronic Intelligence. In 1973 he was ap¬ 
pointed Director of the Office of Technical 
Services. In 1974 Mr. McMahon was ap¬ 
pointed Associate Deputy Director of the 
Directorate for Administration and in 1976 
was named Associate Deputy to the Direc¬ 
tor of Central Intelligence for the Intelli¬ 
gence Community. He assumed the position 
of the Acting Deputy to the Director of 
Central Intelligence for the Intelligence 


Community in 1977. He was appointed 
Deputy Director for Operations in 1978 
and served in that capacity until April 1981, 
when he was named Deputy Director for 
National Foreign Assessment. On January 4, 
1982, Mr. McMahon was appointed Execu¬ 
tive Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. McMahon holds two distinguished in¬ 
telligence medals, the Intelligence Medal of 
Merit and the Certificate of Distinction, 
awarded by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. For his service with the Intelli¬ 
gence Community staff, he was awarded 
the Intelligence Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

Mr. McMahon was born July 3, 1929, in 
East Norwalk, Conn. He is married and has 
four children ranging in age from 17 to 28. 


Nomination of Two Members of the Panama Canal Commission 
April 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Panama Canal Com¬ 
mission. 

Andrew E. Gibson would succeed John W. Clark. 
He is currently president of Delta Steamship 
Lines, Inc. He was Assistant Secretary of Com¬ 
merce for Domestic and International Business 
in 1969-1972. He graduated from Brown Uni¬ 
versity (B.A., 1951) and New York University 
(M.B.A, 1959). He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Short Hills, N.J. He was bom 
February 19, 1922. 


Nomination of Dortch Oldham To 
General for Energy-Expo 82 
April 26, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Dortch Oldham to be 
Commissioner General of the United States 
Government for Energy-Expo 82. He would 
succeed Charles E. Fraser, 


William W. Watkin, Jr., would succeed Clifford 
Bradley O'Hara. He is retired executive direc¬ 
tor, Delaware River Port Authority of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. He was brigadier gen¬ 
eral, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, in 1968- 
1972 and Deputy Chief of Staff for Economic 
Affairs on the staff of Gen. Creighton Abrams 
in Vietnam in 1970-1972. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Medford Lakes, 
N.J. He was bom October 27, 1919. 

In addition, William SideU, a current 
member of the Board, has agreed to 
continue to serve as a member of the 
Board. 


Be United States Commissioner 


He is currently serving as director of 
Nasco, Inc., a company he founded in 1960. 
He has been serving as director of Forrest 
Life and Successor Synercon Corp. since 
1965. He has been director, executive com- 
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mittee, trust and investment committee, 
First American Bank, since 1969. He has 
also been serving as director, executive 
committee, First American Corp., since 
1972. He was a member of the U.S. Adviso¬ 
ry Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs in 1976-1978. He was 
president, chairman of the board, and chief 


executive officer of the Southwestern Co. in 
1960-1972. 

He graduated from the University of 
Richmond (1941; Doctorate of Laws, 1974). 
He is married and has five children. He 
resides in Nashville, Tenn., and was born 
August 26, 1919. 


Proclamation 4935—National Year of Disabled Persons 
April 26, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The 1981 International Year of Disabled 
Persons, a celebration of the achievements 
and strengths of disabled persons the world 
over, has now concluded. In that Year, we 
were made aware of the many accomplish¬ 
ments of disabled people, and we rejoiced 
at the number of lives that were made 
richer and more productive through educa¬ 
tion, rehabilitation, and employment. 

The impetus gained during this celebra¬ 
tion must not be lost. We must seize the 
opportunities afforded by the International 
Year of Disabled Persons to increase our 
national awareness of what remains to be 
done in order to assure all disabled Ameri¬ 
cans full and active participation in our soci¬ 
ety. 

I call upon my fellow citizens in both the 


public and private sectors to join in mutual 
efforts to pursue the long-term goals set 
forth during 1981. 

Now, Therefore, in keeping with the aims 
of Senate Joint Resolution 134, and in order 
to continue the momentum developed in 
the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
I, Ronald Reagan , President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
year 1982 as the “National Year of Disabled 
Persons.” 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 26th. day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 10:14 a. 772., April 27, 1982] 


Remarks on Private Sector Initiatives at a White House Briefing for 
National Service Organization Leaders 
April 27, 1982 


Thank you very much. [Applause] Thank 
you—please. Look, you’re volunteering. 
That's enough. [Laughter] 

Well, welcome to the White House. I 
can’t think of a group more representative 
of good citizenship than this gathering 
today. So, when I say, “Welcome,” it’s more 
than a greeting; it’s also an expression of 


thanks for all the many things that you and 
your organizations are doing to better this 
country and improve the lot of those in 
need. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, as a young 
French nobleman, Alexis de Tocqueville 
traveled throughout our new country 
chronicling the observations in his now well 
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known book, “Democracy in America.” The 
American way of life captured his imagina¬ 
tion, especially the vitality with which our 
forefathers went about solving problems. 

He wrote, “Wherever at the head of 
some new undertaking, you see the govern¬ 
ment in France or a man of rank in Eng¬ 
land, in the United States you will be sure 
to find an association.” He said, “The 
people wield immense influence over their 
magistrates and often carry their desires 
into execution without intermediaries.” 
He’s believed to have said at one time, 
commenting on this very thing, that good 
deeds in America start with somebody 
seeing a problem, and then he crosses the 
street and talks to a neighbor and they talk. 
And pretty soon a committee’s formed, and 
the next thing you know the problem is 
solved. And, as he is supposed to have 
said—and you won’t believe this—but no 
bureaucrat ever got involved in it. [. Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Well, it was this spirit of direct action, of 
unbridled optimism, of compassion and 
freedom that made America great and 
unique among the nations. It’s a tradition 
that you represent and a spirit that, with 
God’s help, we can build upon. 

There are, of course, some who believe 
the vigor observed by de Tocqueville is 
fading. Well, now, don’t you believe it. 
We’re witnessing a rebirth of concern and 
involvement that historians may describe as 
a reawakening of the American spirit. For 
the first time in decades, people are start¬ 
ing to realize they have an important role 
to play and that they can make a differ¬ 
ence. This is the purpose of our Task Force 
on Private Sector Initiatives, established last 
December. 

Bill Verity, Chairman of the Task Force, 
is here with us today. And, Bill, I have just 
left a meeting of the Associated Builders 
and Contractors—their leadership, at least, 
who came to see me in the Oval Office, 
and—you might be interested to know that 
this is an association of the small, the inde¬ 
pendent contractors, 17,000 of them nation¬ 
wide—and they have just voluntarily voted 
to increase their dues 30 percent, because 
they now have a program in which they’re 
training and educating and teaching people 
who want to learn how to become builders 


and contractors and craftsmen and so forth 
in that business. 

I’d like to clear up one point, speaking 
about this Task Force. By encouraging pri¬ 
vate actions we are not inferring that gov¬ 
ernment’s role should be eliminated. On 
the contrary, the budget we’ve proposed 
for Health and Human Services for 1983 is 
increasing 8 percent or $20 billion over 
1982. And that budget, for just that one 
agency in our country, will total over 
$274.2 billion, which is $53 billion bigger 
than the defense budget and is larger than 
the entire budget of any country in the 
world except the United States itself and 
the Soviet Union. And while some programs 
have been reduced, in general what are de¬ 
scribed as budget cuts are simply efforts to 
slow down the runaway growth in spend¬ 
ing. 

When I entered office, getting control of 
spending was an absolute necessity. We 
were on the edge of an economic abyss. 
Everyone would be worse off today if we 
had permitted inflation to keep going at the 
rate it was before the 1980 election. At that 
rate a family of four on a fixed income of 
$15,000 would today be over $1,000 poorer 
in purchasing power. Putting America’s 
economic house in order meant changing 
attitudes, particularly the dangerous tend¬ 
ency to turn to government to solve every 
problem. 

After being told for decades that govern¬ 
ment is the answer, some people’s reluc¬ 
tance to try a different approach is under¬ 
standable. What if, for example, the Boy 
Scouts of America were a government pro¬ 
gram instead of a voluntary activity? Well, 
someone’s worked out what the answer to 
that would be. It’s been estimated that just 
doing what the Boy Scouts are doing now, 
in the way they’re doing it, if run by the 
government, would cost about $5% billion a 
year. And yet as an efficient, nongovern¬ 
ment activity, scouting costs a total of only 
$187 million a year. 

Because it’s based on volunteer effort 
rather than paid bureaucracy, it is amaz¬ 
ingly more efficient. But beyond the finan¬ 
cial savings, everyone involved—scouts, 
scout leaders, parents—everyone is having a 
more meaningful experience because of the 
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time and resources voluntarily contributed 
to scouting. 

The many accomplishments of your orga¬ 
nizations represented here today prove to 
me that there is an enormous potential 
ready to be tapped. And that’s the reason 
you’ve been invited here today. The tap¬ 
ping is about to begin. [Laughter] I need 
your help to activate those on the sidelines 
and to encourage those already involved to 
keep going. 

The Jaycees, a group that’s always close to 
my heart, have responded to the call for 
direct involvement with all of the enthusi¬ 
asm and gusto for which their organization 
is famous. The Jaycees national leadership 
has committed the full resources of their 
7,000 local clubs and 280,000 members 
toward a bold effort to establish a public 
foundation on voluntarism in every commu¬ 
nity where a Jaycees club exists. The poten¬ 
tial value of this project alone is enormous. 
And Bill Verity tells me that you’ll be 
hearing more about it shortly, so I won’t 
take any more of your material, Bill. 

It was recently estimated that the value 
of just the annual time volunteered by 
Americans is $64 & billion worth. Whether 
it’s a grandmother volunteering at the 
church day care center or a member of the 
Kiwanis Club at the charity car wash, much 
is being accomplished, and we think it 
should be encouraged. And that’s why we 
established the President’s Volunteer Action 
Award and brought this year’s recipients to 
the White House. Eighteen individuals and 
organizations received recognition for doing 
some wonderful things to make our country 
a better place to live in, everything from 
helping victims of cancer to just counselling 
the troubled. 

One program receiving the award is 
known as “Christmas in April.” When April 
comes to Washington we think of the 
cherry blossoms. In Midland, Texas, they 
think of helping the elderly and 
handicapped people fix up their homes. 
Since 1973, thousands of volunteers work¬ 
ing through the “Christmas in April” pro¬ 
gram have repaired the dwellings of Mid¬ 
land’s less fortunate, disabled, and elderly. 

Now, I realize that I may be preaching to 
the choir here, but there are too many 
people who don’t know about the many 


wonderful things that your organizations 
are doing. As a matter of fact, that’s proven 
by the mail that I get. I get letters from 
people telling me, now inspired by the re¬ 
cession and the need to get our budget 
under control, writing in and saying, “Can’t 
we do something to make it possible for 
people like ourselves who want to, to volun¬ 
teer and be of help?” In other words, they 
just haven’t found out about all the things 
that you’re doing. So, that’s a lot of what 
Bill’s task force is also doing. Getting the 
word out is the reason that it was created. 

The list goes on and on, especially for 
programs aimed at America’s young people, 
such as the work done by black fraternal 
organizations in providing tutoring for 
ghetto young people—offering them a 
chance for a better future. And then there 
are the many programs sponsored by serv¬ 
ice clubs to combat drug abuse. 

I wish all those who claim our greatest 
days are past could grasp the energy and 
vitality in grassroots America today. Henry 
Luce, the founder of Time magazine, saw 
this. He spent a lifetime watching and re¬ 
cording it. And his reflection in 1962 was 
not so different from that of de Tocqueville. 
He said, “We’re the country of the endless 
frontier,” he wrote, “of the big sky, of mani¬ 
fest destiny, of unlimited resources, of ‘go 
west, young man,’ of opportunity for all, of 
rags to riches, mass production, ‘nothing to 
fear but fear itself,’ technical know-how, ‘a 
chicken in every pot,’ gung ho and can do.” 
Well, it may sound a little corny but Henry 
Luce was absolutely right. This is the stuff 
that put the first man on the Moon and sent 
the space shuttle Columbia into orbit and 
brought her home again. 

When I was inaugurated, I said that our 
people have a potential for greatness, and 
they’ve proven it when it counted. Today I 
need your help to encourage them to put 
that potential to work directly on some 
problems that we’ve let sit too long. After 
you leave today, I’m asking you for a re¬ 
newed commitment. Talk to your boards of 
directors, your members. Identify, take on a 
new project and a private sector initiative, 
and put the full resources of your organiza¬ 
tion behind it. Talk it up at your annual 
conventions this year. Let others know 
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about what you’re accomplishing. 

What we’re trying to build in this country 
is a new bond between the public and the 
private sectors. Bill Verity calls this “a new 
coalition, a community partnership,” and 
I’m sure you’ll be hearing more from him 
about how much can be accomplished. 

I don’t—this thing that I’m just going to 
say to you might sound now as if I’m being 
militant or something, and I’m not. I 
happen to believe that the foreign policy of 
this country must have one goal and one 
only, and that is world peace. And I want to 
do everything I can to bring about a reduc¬ 
tion in armaments worldwide, to bring that 
dream closer. I say that because I’m going 
to use an example about one of the men in 
our military. 

I also believed back when we still had the 
draft that we would be better off if we used 
that same American volunteer spirit for our 
military. And I’m proud and happy to say 
today that the enlistments are up and, oh, 
sure people can say, “Well, that’s because of 
the recession.” Well, the recession couldn’t 
be responsible for the esprit de corps, for 


the morale of those young men and women 
that are in our armed forces—their pride, 
again, in their country. 

And I got a letter from an Ambassador of 
ours, in Luxembourg. He had been up on 
the East German border where our Second 
Armored Cavalry regiment happens to be 
stationed. And he wrote to tell me that he 
praised them and what he found there and 
the fine spirit. But, he said, as he started to 
leave, one young 19-year-old lad followed 
him over to the helicopter. And the lad 
wanted to know if the Ambassador ever had 
an opportunity to get a message to me. And 
he—since he happens, an Ambassador, to be 
the President’s representative, he said, 
yeah, he thought he could do that. And the 
kid said, “Well, will you tell him for us that 
we’re proud to be here and we ain’t scared 
of nothing?” [Laughter] I kind of like that. 

But I just think that together we can and 
will do things. After all, we’re Americans. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:38 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 4936—-Jewish Heritage Week 
April 27, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The freedoms we enjoy as Americans 
have evolved in great measure from the 
richness and strength of our Judeo-Christian 
heritage. The diverse cultural and religious 
traditions which our forefathers brought to 
America’s shores are deeply embedded in 
our democratic values and ideals. 

American Jewry has made significant and 
lasting contributions to every facet of 
American life and has brought dignity and 
distinction to every field of American en¬ 
deavor. Our Jewish citizens have contribut¬ 
ed greatly to our economic and moral 
growth as a Nation and have fought bravely 
throughout the world in defense of our 
freedoms. 


This Spring, as in the past, American 
Jewry remembers its struggles, celebrates 
its achievements, and renews its dedication 
to the challenges that remain. From the ob¬ 
servance of Passover, which recalls that his¬ 
toric passage from bondage to freedom and 
rekindles the hope for all who are op¬ 
pressed, through the remembrance of the 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising and the memorial 
commemorating the victims and survivors 
of the Holocaust, Jews all over the world 
pay tribute to their past and give hope to 
the future. It is the time of celebration of 
Israel’s Independence Day, Jerusalem Day, 
and Solidarity Day for Soviet Jews. It is a 
period when Jewish people in the United 
States renew their common heritage with 
Jews throughout the world and with all 
people of goodwill. 

In recognition of the significance of this 
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time of year to American Jewry, in tribute 
to the significant contributions made by the 
Jewish community to our society, and in 
appreciation and understanding of the cul¬ 
tural diversity of the American people, the 
Congress of the United States, by joint reso¬ 
lution, has requested the President to pro¬ 
claim April 25 through May 2, 1982, as 
Jewish Heritage Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
25, 1982, as Jewish Heritage Week. 

I call upon the people of the United 


States, Federal and local government offi¬ 
cials, and interested organizations to ob¬ 
serve that week with appropriate ceremo¬ 
nies, activities, and reflection. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th. day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

{Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:34 p.m., April 27, 1982] 


Proclamation 4937—Father’s Day, 1982 
April 27, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Each year this Nation sets aside a day on 
which to honor fathers for all that they do 
for the well-being of their children and 
families. 

Fathers are family founders. As tradition¬ 
al breadwinners, protectors of wives and 
children and models for character develop¬ 
ment and behavior, they contribute to the 
Nation’s strength. 

Now that many wives and mothers are 
enlarging their family responsibilities by 
working outside their homes, fathers are 
also adding to their family roles by assisting 
with child care and household tasks. Fathers 
thus help provide the continuity and stabil¬ 
ity that ensure the quality of family life. 
Children are the particular beneficiaries of 
-their extra effort, for children need the love 
and attention of both parents. 

It is good for us to take this day to ex¬ 
press our gratitude to fathers for their love, 
support and guidance and for the many 
other contributions they mate to our lives. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with the joint resolution of the 
Congress (36 U.S.C. 142a), do hereby pro¬ 
claim Sunday, June 20, 1982, as Father’s 
Day. I invite the States and communities 
and the people of the United States to ob¬ 
serve that day with appropriate ceremonies 
and urge the people to offer public and 
private expressions of the day to the abid¬ 
ing love and gratitude which they bear for 
their fathers. I direct government officials 
to display the flag of the United States on 
all Federal Government buildings, and I 
urge all citizens to display the flag at their 
homes and other suitable places on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

{Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:35 p.m., April 27, 1982] 
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Executive Order 12361—Multinational Force and Observers 

Reports 

April 27, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America by the 
Multinational Force and Observers Partici¬ 
pation Resolution (Public Law 97-132, 95 
Stat. 1693) and Section 301 of Title 3 of the 
United States Code, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section L Delegation of Functions. The 
reporting function conferred upon the 
President by Section 6 of the Multinational 
Force and Observers Participation Resolu¬ 
tion (22 U.S.C. 3425) is delegated to the 
Secretary of State. 

Sec. 2. Interagency Coordination. In the 
exercise of the function conferred on the 
Secretary of State by Section 1 of this 


Order, the Secretary of State shall consult 
with the Director of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the As¬ 
sistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, and the heads of other Ex¬ 
ecutive agencies as appropriate. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

April 27, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 4:36 p.m., April 27, 1982 ] 


Remarks on the Caribbean Basin Initiative at a White House 
Briefing for Chief Executive Officers of United States Corporations 
April 28, 1982 


Well, anyone still drinking coffee and 
doing things like that, go right ahead. And 
welcome to the White House. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate—I 
know how busy your lives all are and that 
you’re willing to come here and spend this 
time with us. But I think the subject is an 
important one, one that can help to shape 
the history of our hemisphere in a positive 
way for many generations to come. The 
magic of the marketplace, as all of us know, 
has made the United States the economic 
wonder of the world. And I’m convinced it 
can be used to bring a freer, more abun¬ 
dant life to our neighbors in the Caribbean 
Basin region. 

Now, I know that you’ll be meeting this 
afternoon with A1 Haig and Don Regan, Bill 
Brock, Peter McPherson, and other senior 
administrative officials, so I will try not to 
steal any of their lines, use any of their 
material. But I can’t stress enough how 
strongly I feel the potential for good, for 
human betterment, and for our own nation¬ 


al interest is tied to what we’ve called the 
Caribbean Initiative. 

More than 2 years ago, when I an¬ 
nounced my candidacy for President, I 
spoke of an ambition to bring about an 
accord with our two neighbors of the North 
American continent. And I used the word 
“accord” deliberately. I wasn’t thinking of 
any rigid, new arrangement, but rather of 
strengthening and renewing the natural ties 
that unite the freedom-loving peoples of 
the Americas. And this past February I car¬ 
ried this concept a step farther in announc¬ 
ing our Caribbean Basin Initiative, a com¬ 
prehensive program to enhance security 
and cooperation with our Caribbean neigh¬ 
bors. 

I realize that some of our citizens may 
have been a little skeptical at first—why us? 
and why now, with all our troubles? and 
why the Caribbean Basin? Well, the answer, 
it seems to me, is as clear as it is urgent. 
Our neighbors in the region, some two 
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dozen countries of the Caribbean and Cen¬ 
tral America, are not unfamiliar names from 
some isolated corner of the world far from 
home. The country of El Salvador is closer 
to Texas than Texas is to Massachusetts. I 
mean that geographically, not necessarily 
ideologically. [Laughter] 

The Caribbean region is a vital strategic 
and commercial artery for the United 
States. It's literally our third border. Almost 
half of our trade—our import and export 
trade and two-thirds of our imported oil— 
over half of our strategic materials pass 
through the Panama Canal or the Gulf of 
Mexico. It’s in our own vital interest to help 
our Caribbean friends to protect themselves 
from hostile, foreign-inspired forces that 
would impose an alien ideology through the 
use of violence and terrorism. One of those 
islands has already been influenced and 
pretty much guided by Cuba, and lately the 
reports that we get are of military buildup 
beginning on that island. It certainly can’t 
be for defense against its neighbors. 

Elements of our assistance program ad¬ 
dress this problem, I think, and they are 
crucial to the success of our broader hopes 
for peaceful economic development. But 
security assistance alone is only part of the 
picture. To me the most exciting and prom¬ 
ising aspect of the Initiative is our economic 
program, a program that can plant the 
seeds of prosperity, freedom, and stability 
for the average citizens of the region by 
fostering the free flow of goods, ideas, and 
technology in a free-market setting. 

Just to give you an idea of the difficulties 
they face, in 1977 1 barrel of oil was worth 
5 pounds of coffee or 155 pounds of sugar. 
To buy that same barrel of oil now these 
small countries must provide five times as 
much coffee or more than twice as much 
sugar. This is consuming their money re¬ 
serves and credit, forcing thousands of 
people to leave for other countries—and a 
great many of them leave illegally for the 
United States. It’s shaking even the most 
established democracies down there, and as 
always happens, economic disaster has pro¬ 
vided fresh openings for the foes of free¬ 
dom, national independence, and peaceful 
development. So, the economic threat to 
the region is also a political and a human 
one. 


Now, last year I went to the Cancun 
summit of developed and developing coun¬ 
tries and offered a fresh view of the devel¬ 
opment process. I recall that I was adver¬ 
tised in advance very widely throughout 
the country as going down where I would 
be burned in effigy—if not actually in 
person—and it didn’t turn out that way. For 
the past 15 years the world has been led to 
believe that the road to development is 
paved with massive aid transfers and cen¬ 
tralized international institutions. Well, the 
historical record shows that those countries 
that have succeeded have used chiefly their 
own resources and pursued policies which 
emphasize trade, investment, and the role 
of the private sector. And that is what I 
talked about at Cancun—the idea of our 
willingness to help them get on their feet 
and have the kind of economies that could 
provide jobs and a good living for their 
people and that they wouldn’t have to 
become boat people, trying to find some¬ 
place where they could live. 

Now, in consultation with other govern¬ 
ments of the Americas and with leaders of 
the Basin region, we have come up with a 
balanced package of trade, investment, and 
foreign assistance, offering practical exam¬ 
ples of the view that I presented there at 
Cancun. If our program works—and our 
own experience suggests that it can—the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative can change the 
course of development around the world. It 
can usher in a new era of more free-market 
policy in many countries which, since their 
recent independence, have often marched 
to a different drummer. 

Your role—the private sector role—is 
critical. From the very outset we’ve 
stressed that to work, our initiatives aid 
package must be complemented by trade 
and investment to help the peoples of the 
Caribbean Basin region earn their own way 
to self-sustaining growth. Our aid will en¬ 
courage private sector activities instead of 
displacing them. 

The heart of the program is free trade for 
Caribbean Basin products exported to the 
United States. Currently some 87 percent of 
these exports already enter U.S. markets 
duty free, many under the Generalized 
System of Preferences. But these exports 
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only cover a limited range of existing prod¬ 
ucts, not the rich variety of potential prod¬ 
ucts these talented and industrious people 
are capable of producing under the free- 
trade arrangement that we’ve proposed. 

Under our program, exports from the 
area will receive duty-free treatment for 12 
years. Now, thus, new investors will be able 
to enter the market knowing that their 
products will receive duty-free treatment 
for at least the payoff lifetime of their in¬ 
vestments. The only exception to the free- 
trade concept will be textiles and apparel 
and sugar. In these cases, our immediate 
neighbors will receive quotas as liberal as 
are consistent with our domestic and inter¬ 
national obligations under law. 

The impact of this free-trade approach 
will develop slowly. The economies we seek 
to help are small. Even as they grow, all the 
protections now available to U.S. industry, 
agriculture, and labor against disruptive im¬ 
ports will remain. And growth in the Carib¬ 
bean will benefit everyone with American 
exports finding new markets. 

The tax incentives were asking the Con¬ 
gress to provide will further encourage in¬ 
vestment in the Caribbean Basin. We’re 
also prepared to negotiate bilateral invest¬ 
ment treaties with individual Basin coun¬ 
tries. And we’re also asking for economic 
support funds to provide direct aid to these 
countries to help them overcome balance of 
payment problems and also to help those 
who cannot be really open to investment 
until there has been something done about 
their lack of infrastructure—power, sewage 
facilities, things of that kind. 

Through your leadership and example, 
we can prove anew that economic freedom 
works and that it’s still the best path to 
peace and prosperity. Government can’t do 
it alone. You are indispensable. 

What can you do specifically? Well, first, 
if I could, let me ask you to, if necessary, 
familiarize yourself with the various pro¬ 
grams in AID, OPIC, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Labor, 
other Government agencies that support 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

Second, let me encourage you to make 
available to these agencies, should they re¬ 
quest it, some of your highly qualified mid¬ 
career people who can bring a realistic per¬ 


spective to these government programs. At 
AID, Peter McPherson is developing a new 
private enterprise bureau. That bureau 
needs investment specialists to advise on 
making our aid programs more helpful in 
creating the infrastructure that is needed to 
support private investment. 

Third, reconsider the prospects for your 
companies to invest in the Caribbean. Take 
another look at this region in light of the 
commitment which this government and 
other governments of Mexico, Canada, Ven¬ 
ezuela, and Colombia have undertaken to 
encourage private sector development in 
the Caribbean. 

And fourth, let us have your comments 
and advice, as you move into this region, 
about what we could do better. 

Fifth, help us to secure passage of the 
Caribbean Basin legislation now pending 
before the Congress. And I have a hunch 
that you know somewhat how to contact 
your Congressmen with that regard. 

I’m confident that a sustained, working 
relationship can grow out of the meetings 
that you’ll have here today. As I said in my 
radio speech last Saturday, this could be the 
start of something big. 

Nearly a century ago, a great citizen of 
the Caribbean and the Americas, the Cuban 
poet and statesman Jose Marti, wrote that 
“Mankind is composed of two sorts of men: 
those who love and create, and those who 
hate and destroy.” Our own history proves 
that the forces of freedom and economic 
vitality can unlock what is best in human 
nature. In this country, we’ve made free¬ 
dom work. And with your help, our friends 
in the Caribbean Basin can do the same 
thing for themselves. 

Let me just say a word if I could, now, 
about—if you’re not familiar with them— 
about the people down there. 

I recently made a trip down there. It was 
widely heralded as a vacation. I did take a 
day and a half off to go swimming and then 
found out, the second day I went swim¬ 
ming, that even the natives didn’t go in 
when the water was that rough—that I 
shouldn’t have gone in. [Laughter] But I 
made it back to shore. So, I was told by 
officials I met down there with—and Prime 

Ministers of half a dozen of the Caribbean 

c 
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nations—met with Prime Minister Seaga on 
Jamaica, and we spent the rest of our time 
on Barbados there with their very fine 
Prime Minister, and the others came there 
for the meetings that we held. I was told, 
by these officials, that I would find, there 
on those islands, that there was a great love 
for America. And, unlike some of the places 
where we’ve had to go and ignore the graf¬ 
fiti on the walls, it was true. 

I never have felt such warmth on the 
part of just the rank-and-file citizenry. They 
went out of their way. They waited, some¬ 
times hours, just for you to go by so they 
could yell, “We love you.’* And I am con¬ 
vinced—they’re also—they haven’t been 
spoiled by as much welfare as we have in 
our country. 

I was talking to the Prime Minister in 
Barbados about how some of our people out 
in my own State who prefer surfboarding to 
working had worked out a system where 
unemployment insurance could be manipu¬ 
lated to make it possible for them to do that 
a great deal of the time. And the Prime 
Minister said, “Well, we have the kind of 
people—we have surfers and people that 
love the beach that way here too, but,” he 
said, “they don’t do it that way.” He said, 
“For example, a German came here and 
brought the first surfboard that any of them 
had ever seen. And,” he said, “within 2 
weeks, he had partners, and they were in 
the business of making surfboards.” And it 
was these so-called beach bums—[ laugh¬ 
ter ]—that had joined with him. So, I think 
that there is a great prospect, but I also 
think that it’s very necessary. 

There has evidently been a news story, 
which I haven’t seen but which I’ve heard 
about, critical of this—critical also of the 
program for Jamaica. And I’m going back 
and read that story, because I think it’s time 
for a statement to be made and I want to 
make that statement. I conceived the idea 
of doing something for Jamaica when Seaga 
won the election and took that country 
back from Communist rule. But already 
under that Communist rule the economy 
had been virtually destroyed and devastat¬ 
ed. 

And I turned to the private sector and 
asked—and asked David Rockefeller to be 
chairman of a group—if they would, as a 


task force, go and see how we could use 
private enterprise to help restore the econ¬ 
omy and make sure that this course that 
had been set out by Prime Minister Seaga 
would work. And this they did. And al¬ 
ready, the results—not completely home- 
free—but the results have been amazing. 

A once great resort area which had 
dropped to 40-percent occupancy of its 
resort hotels saw in this last season a hun¬ 
dred-percent occupancy. And it was from 
this that I conceived the idea of the Carib¬ 
bean Initiative. And once having named 
that, we found that in addition to helping 
with the original task force—Canada, Ven¬ 
ezuela, other countries—that Mexico, 
Canada, Venezuela, Colombia have all said 
they want to be a part of the Caribbean 
Initiative. 

This was started by this administration 
with the idea that it is for the good and the 
welfare of the United States as well as for 
those neighbors of ours and for that strate¬ 
gic area. 

I think all of us here are old enough to 
remember World War II when down in 
that area tankers and freighters—the Wolf 
Pack submarines in World War II were de¬ 
stroying them within sight of land, and it 
brought Winston Churchill to the lowest 
point in his feeling about whether we could 
be successful in World War II. And then we 
found an answer to the Wolf Pack subma¬ 
rines. Well, I think right now that the same 
national security interest is a part of what 
we’re talking about here. 

And therefore I’m going to do what the 
little girl in her letter to me said when she 
told me all the advice she could give me 
about what to do as President and then 
added a P.S. and said, “Now get back to the 
Oval Office and get to work.” [Laughter] 
I’ll do that, and Elizabeth Dole is going to 
come up here, and I know you have a pro¬ 
gram then that has been set for the after¬ 
noon. 

But again, just a heartfelt thanks. God 
bless you for coming here and at least evi¬ 
dencing this for your willingness to do 
something in this regard. 

Thanks very much. 
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Note; The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. in Elizabeth H. Dole is Assistant to the 
the State Dining Room at the White House. President for Public Liaison. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 
on Nuclear Waste Legislation 
April 28, 1982 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

The safe and efficient disposal of nuclear 
waste is an issue of profound concern to all 
Americans. I am pleased and encouraged by 
the reports of bipartisan Congressional ac¬ 
tivity regarding waste legislation. 

I, and all my Administration, stand ready 
to work with you to proceed on a bipartisan 
and timely basis on this most important 
matter, so that the Federal Government 
can fulfill its responsibilities for safe and ef¬ 
ficient disposal of nuclear waste. 

I believe that we all agree that first and 
foremost in any consideration of this issue is 
the fundamental need to protect the health 
and safety of all our citizens. We must also 
mitigate possible harm to our environment. 
With these prerequisites in mind, I urge 
early legislative action so that we may clear 
the way for continued development of 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

On October 8, 1981, I announced several 
policy initiatives regarding nuclear energy. 
My Administration is currently working to 
implement these initiatives. Consistent with 
these initiatives, and in order to take advan¬ 
tage of the inherent efficiency in the pri¬ 
vate sector, (benefiting the electricity rate¬ 
payer in the long run), nuclear waste legis¬ 
lation should be adopted soon, containing 
the following elements: 

(1) A system of user fees to fund the con¬ 
struction and operation of high-level nucle¬ 
ar waste storage and disposal facilities. 

(2) An appropriate and effective method 
for State governments to participate in re¬ 
solving site selection issues involved in the 
licensing and deployment of waste disposal 
facilities. 

(3) A temporary storage facility, financed 
from user revenues, to relieve the near- 
term problem of exhaustion of spent fuel 
storage capacity at some operating plants. 


This facility should be subject to appropri¬ 
ate limitations on quantity of fuel and time 
of residence, perhaps 5-7 years, to ensure 
that it cannot be a substitute for longer 
term and permanent facilities. 

(4) A federally owned and operated per¬ 
manent repository for disposal of high-level 
radioactive waste to be available at the ear¬ 
liest practicable date. A federally owned 
and operated monitored retrievable storage 
(MRS) facility should be considered strongly 
for long-term storage in the interim period 
prior to operation of a permanent reposi¬ 
tory. 

(5) Application to civilian-generated waste 
only, since military nuclear waste will be 
addressed separately. 

To ensure efficiency and safety, nuclear 
waste legislation should require title trans¬ 
fer to the Federal Government, at a date 
certain, of vitrified high-level waste at the 
receiving facility. Alternatively, if vitrifica¬ 
tion facilities are not yet in operation, the 
Federal Government will take title to en¬ 
capsulated spent fuel. This will fix responsi¬ 
bility and provide a firm basis for construc¬ 
tion and operation of facilities for nuclear 
waste storage and disposal financed from 
user revenues. 

These federal actions are consistent with 
our basic effort to encourage private sector 
reprocessing in order to provide access to 
significant remaining fuel value for future 
generations as well as significantly reduce 
the volume of high-level waste. 

The American people desire the safe 
disposal of nuclear waste. The necessary 
technology is available and scientific and 
engineering expertise exists to accomplish 
this goal. Federal legislation is required to 
assure a safe, effective solution for the 
disposal of nuclear waste at the earliest 
practicable time. I urge early consideration 
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by both Houses of Congress and prompt 
enactment of legislation that will allow us to 
move ahead and deal with this issue in a 
timely and responsible manner. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Mohamed Mzali of 
Tunisia Following Their Meetings 
April 29, 1982 


The President. Prime Minister Mzali and I 
met at 11:30 today, and we have just 
lunched together. And I welcome this op¬ 
portunity to meet the Prime Minister. His 
visit to Washington has initiated a personal 
exchange of views that I look forward to 
continuing. 

I was particularly gratified by his visit be¬ 
cause I didn't have the opportunity to meet 
with Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba 
when he visited the United States privately 
earlier this year. It's a special pleasure to 
meet with the leader of a country with 
which our relations have been and are char¬ 
acterized by continuing trust and friend¬ 
ship. 

I'm proud that the United States has been 
able to play a role in the outstanding eco¬ 
nomic growth and development of Tunisia. 
And I have told the Prime Minister that he 
can count on us as Tunisia faces the exter¬ 
nal threats that have emerged in the past 
few years. He and I renewed our hope for 
an increased level of trade and commerce 
between our nations as a means of benefit¬ 
ing our peoples and sealing our friendship. 

We exhanged views on the Middle East, 
and I reassured the Prime Minister of our 
determination to spare no exertion in seek¬ 
ing to bring a just and lasting peace to the 
Middle East. 

I regret only the shortness of his visit. Mr. 
Prime Minister, you certainly are most wel¬ 
come here in the United States. 

The Prime Minister. I had the honor to be 
received this morning by President Reagan, 
to whom I brought the very friendly greet¬ 
ings of President Bourguiba and to whom I 
expressed our thanks for the efforts that the 


United States has made to contribute to the 
social and economic development of Tuni¬ 
sia. 

The contribution of the United States 
began right at independence and has as¬ 
sumed different forms and has been carried 
out at different levels. I’m very happy and 
very satisfied to note that as a contribution 
to the success of our Sixth Plan, Tunisia can 
continue to count on the assistance of the 
United States. 

I was happy to listen to the views of 
President Reagan on a number of issues ef¬ 
fecting world peace and the situation in 
different regions of the world, especially 
the Middle East—the situation on the Iraqi- 
Iranian border and the situation in the 
Mediterranean. We exchanged information. 
We exchanged viewpoints. It was a very 
interesting meeting. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my 
full gratification at the very warm and 
friendly welcome which was extended to 
myself and to my colleagues who traveled 
with me. We received a very warm wel¬ 
come not only from President Reagan and 
members of his Cabinet and the senior offi¬ 
cials of his government but also from Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

I hope very much that my visit will have 
strengthened the traditional bonds of 
friendship between our two countries and 
that it will be further strengthened by 
future contacts at all levels. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. to 
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reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier ; the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office 


and attended a luncheon in the State 
Dining Room at the White House. 


Address to the Nation on the Fiscal Year 1983 Federal Budget 
April 29, 1982 


Good evening: 

My fellow Americans, you know the most 
important goal that all of us share tonight is 
economic recovery—to see our factories re¬ 
opening their gates, to see the unemployed 
return to their jobs, and every American 
enjoy the fruits of prosperity. To get our 
economy moving again, it's imperative that 
we enact a Federal budget that will bring 
down deficits and bring down interest rates. 

I had hoped that when I addressed you 
tonight, it would be to give you the details 
of a bipartisan agreement on a budget and 
revenue plan for 1983. As you know, yester¬ 
day marked the end of a long series of dis¬ 
cussions to help reach such an agreement. 
They ended, despite our best efforts to 
achieve a fair compromise. But before I dis¬ 
cuss these talks and our plans for the future, 
let me give the background that led up to 
them. 

In our budget proposal, we had continued 
the process we started last year of trying to 
get control of runaway government spend¬ 
ing. Deficits over the last few decades have 
been literally built into the Federal struc¬ 
ture. The rate of increase in spending was 
17 percent when we took office. There’s no 
way that government can pay for increases 
at that rate without gigantic tax increases 
each year or borrowing and adding to the 
national debt. 

Now, this latter course has been followed 
for so many years that we now have a tril- 
lion-dollar debt. To give you some idea of 
how much a trillion is, if we started paying 
off the debt at a billion dollars a year, it 
would take a thousand years to wipe it out. 

Now, if I may, let me take you back a 
little. In 1977, when the previous adminis¬ 
tration took office, inflation was 4.8 per¬ 
cent. It rose steadily, and in 1979 and ’80 
we had 2 years of back-to-back double-digit 
inflation. Unemployment started to in¬ 


crease, and by 1980 we were in a recession 
with nearly 8 million unemployed, inflation 
at 12.4 percent, and interest rates at 21X 
percent. As those interest rates continued, 
home construction and automobiles were 
hard hit, because few could afford to take 
out a mortgage or buy a car on time. Un¬ 
employment continued to increase. 

The 1981 budget was already in place 
when our administration began, and while 
we managed to effect several billions of dol¬ 
lars savings during the balance of the fiscal 
year, there was nothing we could do but set 
our sights on the 1982 budget, which would 
be our first. We had to reduce the built-in 
rate of increase. At the same time, we had 
to reduce the share of the people’s earnings 
the government was taking in taxes. 

Now, this may sound strange in view of 
the increased spending, and it was contrary 
to the philosophy of the Democratic leader¬ 
ship. But high taxes, destroying incentive, 
had contributed to reduced productivity 
and a reduction in savings, which left us 
without the capital we needed for industrial 
expansion. And because government always 
finds a need for whatever money it gets, 
the cost of government continued to go up. 

Between 1976 and 1981, Federal tax rev¬ 
enues increased by $300 billion. Deficits ran 
$318 billion. There was no way we could 
get the rate of spending down to where it 
should be in one year. But our economic 
recovery program did manage to reduce 
the rate of increase in spending to nearly 
half of what it had been. We also proposed 
a 3-year program of tax r$Lte reduction for 
individuals and for business. You helped us 
get both the reductions in spending and the 
tax reductions by letting your elected rep¬ 
resentatives know you wanted them. 

During the debate on our economic pro¬ 
gram, we stated many times that there 
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would have to be a second installment of 
budget reductions in 1983. That built-in, 
automatic spending increase I spoke of 
would otherwise give us a budget of $827 
billion in ’83, $918 billion in 1984, and 
more than a trillion in 1985. 

What is our situation now, and how well 
have we done with our economic recovery 
program? Well, we’re still in a recession, 
and unemployment has continued to go up, 
particularly in those areas affected by the 
troubles of the automobile and construction 
industries. Farmers, too, are hurt by the 
high interest rates. They borrow to plant 
and pay back at harvest, but that doesn’t 
work when interest rates remain at too high 
a level. It is true, however, that those rates 
are down about a fifth from that high of 
21 ^ percent. But they must come down 
some more, and they have every reason to, 
because that 12.4-percent inflation rate we 
inherited has been running at only 3.2 per¬ 
cent for the last 6 months. And last month, 
for the first time in 17 years, it dropped 
below zero. Prices actually went down. 

Now, with all of this in mind, we intro¬ 
duced a budget for 1983 of $758 billion, 
lower than the built-in spending by a con¬ 
siderable amount. Still, it represented an in¬ 
crease over the ’82 budget of 332—pardon 
me, $32 billion. Nevertheless, there were 
outraged screams of protest, and you were 
led to believe that we were actually propos¬ 
ing less spending than the present level. 
There s been an insistent drumbeat, aided 
by special-interest groups charging that our 
budget would deprive the needy, the 
handicapped, and the elderly of the necessi¬ 
ties of life. Im sure many of these people 
were sincere, well intentioned, but also mis¬ 
informed. 

Our original budget proposal would have 
funded 95 million meals a day for the 
needy, provided medical care for 47 million 
Americans, subsidized housing for about 10 
million people. In addition, there would be 
7 million loans and grants for college stu¬ 
dents, of which there are 11 million full¬ 
time. Social security, which was $122 billion 
in 1980, wiU be $188 billion in 1983. 

But the drumbeat was too loud. Many in 
Congress criticized that budget and de¬ 
manded that we send up a new one. WeU, 
we worked many months with the Cabinet 


on the one we submitted and believed it 
could fulfill government’s responsibility to 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
had to depend on their fellow citizens for 
help. Besides, I felt that some workable al¬ 
ternative to ours should have been suggest¬ 
ed by our critics so we could begin arriving 
at a consensus. 

As the talk grew of stalemate, I asked my 
Chief of Staff, Jim Baker, to contact the 
congressional leadership of both Houses and 
see if some means couldn’t be agreed upon 
in which the matter could be discussed, 
with the idea of finding an area of agree¬ 
ment. A bipartisan arrangement was made 
whereby the Senate had five representa¬ 
tives, the House of Representatives had 
seven, and the administration had five. 

This group, which began to be called the 
“Gang of 17,” held its first meeting on April 
1st, and its 13th and last the day before 
yesterday, April 27th. The rule they fol¬ 
lowed was that nothing was binding on 
Speaker O’Neill, Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker, or myself. They would 
simply see if they could find enough agree¬ 
ment that actual negotiations seemed possi¬ 
ble and practical. I, in turn, had told our 
representatives the areas I felt were nonne- 
gotiable. They were that any changes in 
defense spending must not interfere with or 
delay our rebuilding of national security, 
and that spending must be significantly re¬ 
duced, and that our tax reductions, adopted 
last year, must be preserved. 

I received regular progress reports and 
was greatly encouraged. The Gang of 17 
worked long, hard hours and deliberated in 
good faith. What they were doing couldn’t 
really be called negotiation. That would 
come later. Speaker O’Neill referred to it 
once as “dialoguery.” 

WeU, the projected deficits for the next 3 
years continued to increase as the lower 
inflation rate reduced estimated revenues. 
Continued unemployment, which costs gov¬ 
ernment about $25 billion for every added 
one percentage point, took its toll. And the 
persistent high interest rates added to the 
cost of government borrowing. 

While I don t believe in the accuracy of 
long-range projections, we’re required to 
acknowledge them in our budgeting. They 
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stand at $182 billion for 1983, $216 billion 
in ’84, and $233 billion in 1985 if we do 
nothing about reducing spending. Not only 
must those deficits be reduced, they must 
show a decline over the next 3 years, not an 
increase. Our goal must be a balanced 
budget. And our budget would have set us 
on that road. But, apparently, there was no 
meeting of the minds. 

There’s no question but that a difference 
in philosophy exists. While the Democratic 
leadership lamented about the deficit facing 
us ? committees in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, controlled by them, were recom¬ 
mending increases above and beyond our 
proposed budget of more than $50 billion 
in higher spending. Apparently the philo¬ 
sophical difference between us is that they 
want more and more spending and more 
and more taxes. I believe we should have 
less spending, less taxes, and more prosper¬ 
ity. 

There hasn’t been too much opportunity 
in the last 40 years to see what our philos¬ 
ophy can do. But we know what theirs can 
do: the longest sustained inflation in history, 
the highest interest rates in a hundred 
years, eight recessions since World War II, 
and a trillion-dollar debt. 

The day before yesterday, Jim Baker told 
me the group had decided they could come 
no closer to agreement than they were, and 
there would be no more meetings. So I 
called Speaker O’Neill and suggested we 
meet to take up where the Gang of 17 had 
left off. That meeting took place for more 
than 3 hours yesterday. 

The worksheets of the committee showed 
that on our side our nondefense spending 
cuts had been reduced to about 60 percent 
of what we had originally proposed. There 
were some areas such as estimated savings 
from improved management practices 
which had been accepted. On the Demo¬ 
cratic side they’d expressed a willingness to 
accept some cuts which they thought were 
a concession on their part inasmuch as they 
hadn’t wanted any budget reductions 
except in defense. 

On revenues we had originally proposed 
about $13 billion for next year, most of 
which could be obtained through changes 
in tax regulations. Some regulations have 
been regulated or interpreted in such a way 


as to provide tax advantages which were 
never intended. The group was discussing a 
figure of $25 billion, which meant actually 
increasing some taxes or passing new ones. 
Now, that figure would not have required 
eliminating or reducing the tax cuts in our 
economic recovery program. Still the $25 
billion figure was almost double our original 
proposal. 

In yesterday afternoon’s meeting on Cap¬ 
itol Hill, Speaker O’Neill, Senator Howard 
Baker, myself, and five of the Gang of 17 
participated. As I say, the figures on which 
the group had found some agreement were 
far from those we’d proposed in February. 
But I decided against trying to start the 
negotiations on the basis of that original 
budget. The most essential thing is to send 
a message to the money market that we. 
Democrats and Republicans alike, can agree 
on reducing the deficit and continuing to 
hold down inflation. Actually the Gang of 
17 had come very close in their delibera¬ 
tions, and I was encouraged to believe that 
we could arrive at a settlement. 

Our original cuts totaled $101 billion. 
They —[referring to a chart ]—I can’t make a 
big enough mark to show you—but they 
were rejected, believe me. Our own repre¬ 
sentatives from the Congress proposed com¬ 
promising at $60 billion. Their counterparts 
from the Democratic side of the aisle pro¬ 
posed 35. In our meeting yesterday, which 
went on for more than 3 hours, our com¬ 
promise of $60 billion was rejected—now 
my pen is working. And then I swallowed 
hard and volunteered to split the difference 
between our 60 and their 35 and settle for 
48, and that was rejected. The meeting was 
over. 

Now on this chart the red line is where 
we go in the next 3 years with regard to 
deficits if there is no compromise. It’ll reach 
a deficit of $233 billion in 1985 alone, and 
as you can see, the line is still going up. And 
so will interest rates. The blue line is where 
we go if we settle on a reasonable compro¬ 
mise—steadily down to a deficit by 1985 of 
only $44 billion. And you can see that a 
balanced budget is not far distant. And this 
blue line will, I’m convinced, start interest 
rates down from the moment there is 
agreement on the compromise. 
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It is essential that we have a prompt reso¬ 
lution of this budget debate. It is, of course, 
up to the Congress to act now. But Fll do 
everything I can to help in getting a 
prompt settlement. If American workers 
can show the statesmanship they’ve shown 
in redrawing their contracts to restrain 
their own wages to help in this time of 
recession, surely we in Washington can 
show some statesmanship, too. 

I’m convinced we’re in the trough, as it’s 
called, of this recession and that we’ll begin 
to see recovery in the second half of the 
year. There will be political pressure from 
some to turn on the printing presses and 
flood us with paper money. Well, that’s 
been done before, and the answer is always 
the same—a flush feeling for about 5 min¬ 
utes, then more inflation leading toward a 
plunge into an even worse recession. 

There is another road that leads to per¬ 
manent recovery. It begins with a responsi¬ 
ble budget now. In the coming days, I will 
do everything I can to help the Congress 
achieve this vital goal. And you can help, 
too, by letting your representatives know 
that you think this is no time for “politics as 
usual;” that you, too, want an end to 
runaway taxes, spending, government debt, 
and high interest rates. 

Tomorrow I will meet with Republican 
members of the Gang of 17 to forge the 
beginnings of an acceptable budget initia¬ 
tive. On Monday I will meet with the full 
Republican leadership and with members of 
the Senate and House Budget Committees. 

I will also consult with responsible members 
of the Democratic Party in the Congress to 
make this a truly bipartisan effort in the 
national interest. 

But our efforts must not stop there. Once 
we’ve achieved a balanced budget—and we 
will—I want to ensure that we keep it for 
many long years after I’ve left office. And 
there’s only one way to do that. So, tonight 
I am asking the Congress to pass as soon as 
possible a constitutional amendment to re¬ 
quire balanced Federal budgets. 

This amendment will, of course, have to 


be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 
But I m confident that the grassroots sup¬ 
port for a balanced budget amendment is 
out there and will carry the day against the 
special interests. Most Americans under¬ 
stand the need for a balanced budget, and 
most Americans have seen how difficult it is 
for the Congress to withstand the pressures 
for more spending. This amendment will 
force government to stay within the limit of 
its revenues. Government will have to do 
what each of us does with our own family 
budgets—spend no more than we can 
afford. 

Only a constitutional amendment will do 
the job. We’ve tried the carrot, and it 
failed. With the stick of a balanced budget 
amendment, we can stop government 
squandering, overtaxing ways, and save our 
economy. 

Time and again the American people— 
you—have worked wonders that have as¬ 
tounded the world. We’ve done it in war 
and peace, in good times and bad, because 
we re a people who care and who know 
how to pull together—family by family, 
community by community, coast to coast— 
to change things for the better. The success 
story of America is neighbor helping neigh¬ 
bor. So, tonight I ask for your help, your 
voice, at this turning point. 

So often in history great causes have been 
won or lost at the last moment, because one 
side or the other lacked that last reserve of 
character and stamina, of faith and forti¬ 
tude, to see the way through to success. 
Make your voice heard. Let your repre¬ 
sentatives know that you support the kind 
of fair, effective approach I have outlined 
for you tonight. Let them know you stand 
behind our recovery program. You did it 
once, you can do it again. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 
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Appointment of Roger B. Porter as a Member of the President’s 
Commission on White House Fellowships 
April 30, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Roger B. Porter to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships. 

Mr. Porter is Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Policy Development and Di¬ 
rector of the White House Office of Policy 
Development. He also serves as Executive 
Secretary of the Cabinet Council on Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs and as Counselor to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. He was on the facul¬ 
ty of the School of Government at Harvard 
University from 1977 to 1981 and is cur¬ 
rently on leave as associate professor of 
public policy. He is the author of “Presiden¬ 
tial Decision Making” and several articles. 

Mr. Porter was a White House Fellow 
from 1974 to 1975. He was appointed Spe¬ 
cial Assistant to the President and served as 
Executive Secretary of the President’s Eco¬ 
nomic Policy Board from 1974 to 1977. 


He was assistant dean and tutor in politics 
at the Queen’s College, Oxford University, 
from 1971 to 1972. He served as associate 
director of the Utah Local Government 
Modernization Study in 1972 and has been 
actively involved in State constitutional re¬ 
vision efforts. 

He was selected as one of the Ten Out¬ 
standing Young Men in America for 1981 
by the United States Jaycees. 

A native of Utah, Mr. Porter received his 
B.A. degree from Brigham Young Universi¬ 
ty in 1969 and was selected as a Rhodes 
Scholar and as a Woodrow Wilson Fellow, 
receiving his bachelor of philosophy degree 
from Oxford University in 1971. He re¬ 
ceived his M.A. and Ph. D. degrees from 
Harvard University in 1978. 

He is married to the former Ann Robin¬ 
son, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, Va. He was bom June 19, 1946. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session on the Program for 
Economic Recovery With Editors and Broadcasters From 
Midwestern States 
April 30, 1982 


The President Ladies, gentlemen, wel¬ 
come to the White House. It’s a pleasure to 
have you here. 

You know, it has been told to me that 
when President Grant was in the White 
House that King Kalakaua of the Sandwich 
Islands dined here at the White House, and 
the President was amazed, because a whole 
entourage of the King stood behind him 
and inspected every morsel of food that he 
ate. That hasn’t happened here since Tip 
O’Neill had lunch here recently. [Laughter] 

I’m not going to take too much time with 
a monolog here, because I think it would be 
far better for all of us to get to a dialog. But 
I think you’ve probably had some briefings 
and I would just like to tell you of our pride 
in some of the tilings that have been ac¬ 


complished, particularly in inflation—the 
fact that for 6 months it’s been running at 
3.2. It started at 12.4, and last month when, 
for the first time in 17 years, it actually 
dropped below zero, and we had a decline 
in the prices. 

The savings, personal savings—and this is 
one of the reasons why inflation is so impor¬ 
tant and why our economic program is so 
important—with the deficits that continue 
to run, although we’re determined that we 
are going to bring them to that point where 
we end deficit spending in this country, and 
balance the budget. But in the meantime, 
part of our interest rate problem, as we all 
know, is government having to go into the 
capital market and compete with private 
industry, private borrowers for the Federal 
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funds. Well, the savings rate rose from 4.9 
percent to 5.7 percent in February and 
March, and we estimate that as our pro¬ 
gram goes forward, that probably by 1985, 
there will be a $260 billion capital pool, 
which is far in excess of what the govern¬ 
ment would need to borrow, and we’d have 
adequate capital for industrial expansion for 
home mortgages and so forth. 

The unemployment which is the last 
symptom of recession to disappear, I’m 
sorry to say—because having lived through 
and sought my first job in the very depths 
of the Great Depression in 1932, I have a 
kind of a traumatic feeling anytime with 
regard to the unemployed. But I think it’s 
interesting to note that even in the depths 
of this great recession, there are 332,000 
more people working than there were 
when we took office. The total percent¬ 
age—I think were going to find that we 
have a problem over and beyond recession 
with regard to employment when we have 
finally resolved this recession. And perhaps 
it is the great influx of people of a working 
age moving into the job market, people 
who heretofore were not a part of that job 
market. 

There are 57 percent of the working-age 
people of America who are presently em¬ 
ployed in spite of the horrendous unem¬ 
ployment that we have. The alltime record 
for that figure is 59 percent, set just a few 
years ago, because those figures are far 
above what has been over the years the 
normal for the percentage of working-age 
people who are actually in the job market. 

Now, I could talk about a lot of other 
things: the tuition tax credit and why we 
ought to have it, and the fact that our tax 
program is not designed for the rich—it’s 
across the board and evenly administered. 
But I won’t, because I think that you want 
to get to some questions. But before you do, 

I understand someone gave you some scores 
on last night’s prime-time television show. I 
didn’t know how to act, not being on the 
late, late show, [Laughter] 

But as of 11 o’clock, before we came here 
this morning, the number of telephone 
calls, which exceeds anything we’ve ever 
received on any other appearance, are 82 
percent in our favor. And, as of 11 o’clock 
this morning, the telegrams and mailgrams 


are 86 percent in our favor. So, I’ll quit 
while I’m ahead. But—yes. 

Public Support for the Program 

Q. Mr. President, in contrast to that reac¬ 
tion, our newspaper did a survey this week 
of people living in our area, which is a 
heavily Republican area. And we found that 
there’s been a slippage of about 30 percent 
in the favorable ratings on your treatment 
of the economy. I wonder how that would 
affect your political dealings with Congress 
in terms of the budget passing, if that’s 
widespread. 

The President Well, I know that there’d 
been that kind of slippage, and I think in a 
'recession of this kind, you have to expect 
it—the people who are having their person¬ 
al troubles and all. Of course, sometimes it 
depends on how the question is asked also. 

But no, I think that—I’ve just met with 
some Congressmen; that’s why I was late 
getting over here today—we’re going for¬ 
ward with a budget that we believe is nec¬ 
essary to get us on the path of reducing the 
deficits, and, at the same time, putting 
them on a reducing scale so that we can 
look ahead a few years to a balanced 
budget. And maybe that’ll—I prefer the 
poll, recently taken, that said that 77 per¬ 
cent of the people want us to balance the 
budget by cutting spending; only 13 per¬ 
cent want us to balance it by raising taxes. 

The Speaker of the House 

Q. Mr. President, David Stockman 1 told 
us this morning in a special briefing that 
this extraordinary effort between yourself 
and Tip O’Neill had failed because of 
unbridgeable, philosophical differences, and 
left us with the impression, or at least this 
reporter, with the impression, that you and 
Tip O’Neill are not going to be talking very 
much in the next weeks ahead. How can 
the people of Detroit and the Midwest, who 
are in economic disaster, expect to get 
some kind of help from this part of the 
country if the Speaker of the House and the 
President have reached a point where they 
can’t talk to one another? 


1 Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. 
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The President. No. I have to tell you that 
Tip O’Neill says to me that, after 6 o’clock 
at night, we’re friends. And so, I talk to 
him; I just set my clock ahead. [Laughter] 

No, there is a great philosophical differ¬ 
ence. I would have to say of the Speaker 
that he truly believes in the philosophy of 
over these past decades that government 
must be the answer, that government 
spending stimulates the economy and, 
therefore, you don’t cut the budget. And 
somehow the deficit just seems to be invisi¬ 
ble where he’s concerned. He doesn’t think 
that counts. 

Q. Well, at this point is the President 
saying, “I’ve heard all I want to hear from 
the Speaker of the House. I’ve heard it all 
before”? 

The President. Oh, no. And what I said 
last night on the air holds, and this is what I 
said to our Congressmen. And I’ll be meet¬ 
ing with others—and of both parties in the 
next few days, the first of the week. No, we 
continue now to—the parameters have kind 
of been set as to where we differ. And as I 
said last night, I think I proved yesterday 
that I was—or the day before yesterday— 
that I was willing to make some concessions 
and try to find a common meeting ground. 
And our leadership has gone out in the 
House and the Senate to start on that proc¬ 
ess. 

Budget Negotiations 

Q. May I follow that up further? Sir, in 
that line, is what you had on the table just 
before the collapse of that meeting with the 
Speaker—is that where you start from? Is 
that still there? 

The President Well, I don’t know, be¬ 
cause you must remember that the group 
that had met did not include the leadership 
of either the House or the Senate. And it 
was a kind of a—it was a bipartisan group to 
see if they couldn’t find some area of agree¬ 
ment—not negotiating in a sense of saying, 
“Well, okay, let’s settle on this point.” So, 
what we had was a worksheet in front of us 
the day before yesterday in how far one 
side had come and how far the other side 
had come. And that’s where I finally, as I 
say, swallowed hard and said, “Well, okay, 
why don’t we split the difference?” But 
even that was not acceptable. 


So, what you’re going to have now is the 
normal congressional committee process, 
and our Senators in the Senate Budget 
Committee will go to work now and work 
out what they believe is a presentable 
budget. I’m sure the same thing will be 
going on on the House side, where the 
other party dominates. And then all of us 
together will have to come together in 
working out what they feel they can get 
passed in their two Houses and what I’ll 
sign, if it is passed. 

Q. That may not be able to be done, Mr. 
President, because David Stockman was 
very belligerent this morning about Tip 
O’Neill. And he kept saying, “I want to be 
fair and objective,” but then every other 
word was how terrible Tip O’Neill was in 
one framework or another. I mean, he 
didn’t sound like he was, or you were, will¬ 
ing to negotiate. 

The President. Well, I can understand 
that, because in the meeting that we had 
the Speaker was just—there was no give 
whatsoever, even suggestion or hint, of ne¬ 
gotiating. And this is why the meeting 
ended with nothing accomplished. But he’s 
got to—he has to deal with the various fac¬ 
tions in his House among his own party. 

Q. But is he going to get together with 
the Congress and form a program that is 
successful? Don’t you need someone with a 
little more diplomatic sense than, at least, 
Stockman- 

The President. Well, as I say, he has to be 
guided also. In other words, he is no more 
of a dictator than I am. He can’t order the 
Democratic majority in the House to do 
something. They will meet in their commit¬ 
tees, and they will come up with what they 
believe are reasonable solutions. And he’ll 
have to cooperate with that. 

The Nation’s Economy 

Q. Mr. President, quarter after quarter 
we have been looking for some kind of a 
significant upturn in the economy, and now 
most of the analysts agree that this latest 
deadlock is going to further depress the 
economy, or at least slow down its recovery, 
particularly in terms of interest rates 
coming down. Given the fact that some 
polls do show slippage in support for your 
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economic policy, how much time do you 
think the administration has left to get the 
economy turned around? 

The President Well, I happen to believe 
that if we had been able to walk out and 
say, “We have arrived at a bipartisan agree¬ 
ment, and here’s what’s going to happen,” I 
have a hunch that the interest rates would 
have almost instantly started down, because 
there is no other reason than psychological 
for the interest rates staying where they 
are. Interest rates are high when you have 
an inflation rate and the lender must get 
back in his interest that depreciating value 
of his money and then the return—the 
earnings on his money—on top of that. 

When we started, 12.4 was the inflation 
rate. A lender had to get 12.4 percent in 
interest and then he wasr only breaking 
even—and then had to get an interest rate 
on top of that. Now the interest rates have 
come down about 20 percent since we 
started inflation down. They are holding 
where they are now only because of the 
fear in the marketplace that it won’t be 
permanent, that more of the Congress will 
act as Tip O’Neill did—and that therefore 
inflation—they can look forward to inflation 
going up again. But we’re determined that’s 
not going to happen. 

So, I believe that when we show the 
money market that we have agreed upon a 
budget—and that process is coming and is 
going forward now; started as of last night— 
when we show them that we actually are 
going to reduce the spending and perhaps 
enhance the revenues, as even I suggested 
myself, without affecting our basic tax pro¬ 
gram, which is aimed at providing incentive 
for expansion, I believe then there will be 
some confidence. 

As a matter of fact, out there where all of 
you come from, there are many signs that 
the free marketplace is taking care of that. 
There are areas where bankers have gotten 
together and made money available for 
automobile loans at several points below the 
market interest rate to stimulate auto sales. 
And it has worked. There has been a 
sudden surge. As a matter of fact. General 
Motors has just called back 2,000 workers 
from layoff. But it’s also happening in the 
real estate market. 

We’re seeing and—here, just looking at 


the local papers in the real estate section— 
housing developments, where the holders of 
those—the construction companies that 
own those housing rates are offering 1 per¬ 
cent down and interest rates about 4 or 5 
percent below the market. And I think this 
is a beginning sign that they recognize that 
there’s no excuse. By all rhyme and reason 
interest rates today should be below 10 per¬ 
cent on the basis of inflation. 

But you’ve had your hand up. 

U.K.-Argentine Dispute 

Q. Mr. President, do you see any possibil¬ 
ity of military involvement by the United 
States in the Falklands dispute? 

The President. No, I don’t see any possi¬ 
bility of that. And we’re still hopeful that 
before action takes place, that there still 
may be a diplomatic settlement. We’ve 
gone as far as we can go in that regard. 
There’s nothing more that we can propose. 
We stand ready—and both sides know it— 
to help if need be. 

But I know that there’s still discussion 
going on at the U.N. And I believe that, 
down inside, neither side really wants the 
violence. So, we’ll hope for that. 

But, no, there would be no involvement 
militarily by the United States. 

Ms. Small . 2 One more. 

Q. Concerning that- 

The President She said one more. 

Q. In his statement, this morning, Secre¬ 
tary Haig said that, if there is a military 
conflict, the United States will be providing 
military materiel to Great Britain. May I ask 
what the nature of that supply would be 
and what Argentina’s response has been to 
the statement? 

The President I haven’t heard any re¬ 
sponse to that statement as yet. It was only 
just made this morning. That would only be 
in keeping with our treaties, bilateral trea¬ 
ties that we have with England by way of 
the North American [Atlantic] alliance. And 
we’ve had—at this moment we’ve had no 
request for any such help from the United 
Kingdom. 


2 Kama Small Stringer, Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of Media 
Relations and Planning. 
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But I think what the Secretary was saying 
is, we must remember that the aggression 
was on the part of Argentina in this dispute 
over the sovereignty of that little ice-cold 
bunch of land down there, and they finally 
just resorted to armed aggression, and there 
was bloodshed. And I think the principle 
that all of us must abide by is, armed ag¬ 
gression of that kind must not be allowed to 
succeed. 

Q. Would you grant what materiel Great 
Britain requests? 

The President I’m sure that we would, 
because Fm sure they wouldn’t make any 
request that was not in keeping with the 
bilateral arrangements that we have. 

Ms. Small Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President Well, Fm told that I can’t. 
They tell me that I have to leave here. Fm 
terribly sorry. 

Q. May I ask one quick question about 
another island in the Atlantic that may 


The President If I can answer it in one 
word or two. 

Cuba 

Q. Will there be normalized relationships 
between the United States and Cuba some¬ 
time in your administration? What would 
that take? 

The President What it would take is Fidel 
Castro, recognizing that he made the wrong 
choice quite a while ago, and that he sin¬ 
cerely and honestly wants to rejoin the 
family of American nations and become a 
part of the Western Hemisphere and the 
American nations again. And it would take 
more than words. I think there are some 
deeds that if he performed those deeds it 
would prove his sincerity. And no one 
would welcome him more than we would. 

Thank you all very much for being here. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:59 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Appointment of 18 Members of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education, and Designation of Chairman 
April 30, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Intergovernmental Ad¬ 
visory Council on Education. The President 
also announced his intention to designate 
Joseph C. Harder to be Chairman. 

Joseph C. Harder has been serving as a State 
senator for Kansas since 1961. He resides in 
Moundridge, Kans., and was bom February 1, 
1916. He would succeed J. Glenn Schneider. 
Roberta T. Anderson is currently serving as dean, 
School of Education, the University of South 
Dakota. She resides in Vermillion, S. Dak., and 
was born July 26, 1933. She would succeed 
Richard C. Gilman. 

William S. Banowsky is president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oklahoma. He resides in Norman, Okla., 
and was bom March 4, 1936. He would suc¬ 
ceed Henry S. Commager. 

Alan L. Cropsey is presently serving as a State 
representative for Michigan. He resides in 
DeWitt, Mich., and was bom June 13, 1952. He 
would succeed Richard G. Hatcher. 


Esther R. Greene has been serving as director of 
public affairs for the California Chamber of 
Commerce since 1975. She was bom Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1927, and resides in Sacramento, Calif. 
She would succeed Sandra K. Lucas. 

Emlyn I. Griffith is an attorney at law in Rome, 
N.Y., where he resides. He was bom May 13, 
1923. He would succeed Ramon C. Cortines. 

Manuel J. Justiz is presently director, Latin 
American programs in education, and assistant 
professor, department of educational adminis¬ 
tration, College of Education, at the University 
of New Mexico. He resides in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., and was bom December 26, 1948. He 
would succeed Wenda W. Moore. 

Vance R. Kelly is serving as a State senator for 
New Hampshire. He resides in Londonderry, 
N.H., and was bom March 26, 1941. He would 
succeed Lucille Maurer. 

Joseph L. Knutson is president emeritus of Con¬ 
cordia College. He resides in Moorhead, Minn., 
and was bom February 14, 1906. He would 
succeed William Shea. 
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Jacqueline E. McGregor is currently field director 
for the Senate campaign of Congressman Phil 
Ruppe in Michigan. She resides in Iron Moun¬ 
tain, Mich., and was born December 18, 1938. 
She would succeed Abraham Shemtov. 

Norman A. Murdock is with Ahlrichs and Mur¬ 
dock Company, L.P.A., and commissioner for 
Hamilton County. He resides in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and was born November 6, 1931. He 
would succeed Daisy W. Thaler. 

Ralph J. Perk is with Ralph J. Perk and Associates 
in Cleveland, Ohio. He was mayor of Cleve¬ 
land in 1971-1977. He resides in Cleveland 
and was born January 19, 1914. He would suc¬ 
ceed Frank Bowe. 

Dalton Sheppard , Jr., is serving as State repre¬ 
sentative for South Carolina. He is also presi¬ 
dent and owner of CreditData Corp. He re¬ 
sides in Columbia, S.C., and was born Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1936. He would succeed Jessie M. Ratt- 
ley. 

Betty R. Sepulveda is an instructional consultant 


for language development in the office of cur¬ 
riculum for Denver Public Schools. She resides 
in Denver, Colo., and was born January 26, 
1923. She would succeed Hiroshi Yamashita. 

George N. Smith is superintendent of Mesa Uni¬ 
fied Schools in Mesa, Ariz. He resides in Mesa 
and was born February 11, 1927. He would 
succeed Judith M. Owens. 

James B. Tatum is president of Tatum Motor Co. 
in Anderson, Mo., where he resides. He was 
born July 24, 1925. He would succeed Robert 
L. Hardesty. 

Harriet M. Weider is supervisor for the 2nd dis¬ 
trict for the Orange County Board of Supervi¬ 
sors. She resides in Huntington Beach, Calif., 
and was born October 7, 1920. She would suc¬ 
ceed Robert Graham. 

Gonzalo A. Velez is currently serving as national 
chairman of the Congress of Filipino-American 
Citizens. He resides in West Orange, N.J., and 
was born October 26, 1941. He would succeed 
Andrew C. Phillips. 


Statement on the Situation in Poland 
May 1, 1982 


May 1 is celebrated as Labor Day in 
many parts of the world. Although this cele¬ 
bration originated in the United States, re¬ 
cently the Communist world has paid it 
special attention. This takes on ironic sig¬ 
nificance in the wake of the brutal actions 
by Polish authorities to crush Solidarity, the 
only free trade union in a Communist coun¬ 
try. 

Poland is no longer on the front pages 
every day, but we must not allow her 
people to be forgotten. We must continue 
to honor the unbroken spirit of the Polish 
people and to call upon Poland’s leaders to 
recognize their commitments. The Polish 
leaders must take positive action if there is 
to be hope for either economic recovery or 
a healing of the hatred and bitterness that 
the political repression has generated. 

On December 23, we imposed a broad 
range of economic sanctions against Warsaw 
in response to the government’s declaration 


of martial law. We made it clear that these 
sanctions are reversible if and when Polish 
authorities restore the internationally recog¬ 
nized human rights of the Polish people. 
When that happens, we stand ready to pro¬ 
vide assistance to help in Poland’s economic 
recovery. 

The actions taken earlier this week by the 
Polish Government are a welcome step in 
the right direction but are not enough. By 
their own count over 2,000 citizens, includ¬ 
ing Lech Walesa, are still imprisoned. I 
would like to lift our sanctions and help 
Poland, but not until the Polish Govern¬ 
ment has ended martial law, released the 
detainees, and reopened a genuine dialog 
with Solidarity, led by Lech Walesa. 

So on this day. Law Day in the United 
States, when we commemorate our princi¬ 
ples of liberty and individual rights, we re¬ 
flect upon the Polish people’s lack of such 
freedoms and upon their struggle to gain 
them. 
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Exchange With Reporters on the Dispute Between the United 
Kingdom and Argentina in the Falkland Islands 
May 1, 1982 


Q. Mr. President, was the British attack 
on the Falklands expected? 

Q. What are we going to do about the 
Falklands air attack? 

Q, Mr. President, tell us what you can 
about the Falklands strike. What do you 
know about what’s happened in the Falk¬ 
lands? 

The President. There are conflicting sto¬ 
ries. All I know is that we still stand ready 
to help, and we hope that there still can be 
a peaceful solution. So, that’s about all that I 
can comment on with regard to- 

Q. You don’t believe full-scale hostilities 
would result necessarily from the strike this 
morning? 

The President No, I don’t believe that 
they have to necessarily follow. 

Q. Do you think the Argentinians might 
retaliate? 

Q. Are we doing anything to get a peace¬ 
ful solution going? 

The President Yes, the Foreign Minister 
of England is coming here. The Foreign 
Minister of Argentina is at the United Na¬ 


tions, unless he’s changed his mind since I 
went to bed last night. And we continue to 
be hopeful. 

Q. Mr. President, did you have any 
advance warning at all that this attack by 
the British was coming this morning, or was 
it a complete surprise? 

The President Complete surprise. 

Q. Do you think the Argentinians may try 
to retaliate against the British fleet, sir? 

The President I can’t comment. I’m not 
going to speculate, because, as I say, I want 
to stay in a position where we can be of 
help. 

Q. Well, bon voyage. 

The President How come you moved to 
the left? 

Q. The Sun. 

Q. You put us here. 

Q . It makes you look good. 

Note: The exchange began at 9:45 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House as the 
President was leaving for his trip to Knox¬ 
ville , Tenn. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the Program for Economic 

Recovery 

May 1, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

This broadcast today is coming from the 
American Pavilion, the World’s Fair that 
opens in Knoxville, Tennessee, today. 

Two nights ago I went on national televi¬ 
sion asking you to help us get a bipartisan 
budget passed in this Congress—not just 
any budget, but a budget that will hold 
down your taxes and get spending under 
control so we can reduce deficits, interest 
rates, and put unemployed Americans back 
to work. Let me just say, your calls and 
telegrams really warmed my heart. You 
came through with the greatest outpouring 


of support our administration has ever re¬ 
ceived, and you let us know that while our 
program did not in its first 30 weeks solve 
all the problems that have piled up for 
more than 30 years, it is beginning to work. 

Ernest Key wired us from Georgia: “Gas 
in Atlanta is 20 cents per gallon cheaper 
than this time last year. Inflation is almost 
cut in half. All of this began after October 
1st,” he wrote. Well, October 1st was the 
start of our program. 

Hazel Quinn from Texas said, “As a 
senior citizen living on social security, your 
program is working to our benefit. Grocer- 
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ies have remained stable.” 

John McMullen from Michigan told us 
that, 'The other philosophy of tax and 
spend has a record of failure. Fight on,” he 
said. Well, we will. 

Were seeing signs that the economy is 
ready to turn up. The record high interest 
rates we inherited nearly wrecked the hous¬ 
ing industry, but as we’ve begun to bring 
those rates down, housing starts have in¬ 
creased steadily over the last 5 months. Air¬ 
line travel, an indicator of future business 
activity, is up. There’ll be an increase in 
automobile production in the second quar¬ 
ter of 1982. 

Another very important sign—Americans 
are starting to save again. In the 6 months 
since that first 5-percent phase of our tax 
cut took effect, the rate of personal savings 
has risen to 5.7 percent from 5.1 percent 
for the year before. This means billions 
more in the capital pool to finance new 
investments, jobs, and economic growth. It 
also indicates lower interest rates ahead. 

We can do even better if you help us 
protect the first decent tax incentives for 
your families—the 10 percent cut in July 
and the one in 1983—the first since John F. 
Kennedy’s tax cut nearly 20 years ago. Yes, 
our tax cut is big, and yet it barely offsets 
the enormous increase in taxes built into 
the system in 1977. That was the biggest 
single tax increase in our history, and there 
are more installments of that yet to come in 
the next couple of years. 

We must be fair-to all our people. We’re 
devoting one of the largest shares in the 
history of the Federal budget to assisting 
low-income Americans. But let’s ask our¬ 
selves, where was the fairness in those 
bankrupt spending policies that gave us 
double-digit inflation, record interest rates, 
and a trillion-dollar debt? Where is the fair¬ 
ness now if we make even more painful the 
highest peacetime tax burden we’ve ever 
known? We’re not going to do that. With 
your support, with responsible Republicans 
and Democrats working together, we can 
pass a good budget that will help taxpayers 
more than it hurts them. 

Last year with your help we passed a 
budget bill that lowered the spending in¬ 


crease by more than $30 billion. How big 
would the projected deficits be if that 
hadn’t been done? Those who fought and 
voted against those savings are fighting 
against the additional savings that we’ve 
proposed for 1983. 

It’s extremely difficult for the Congress to 
withstand the pressures for more spending. 
That’s why I asked Congress to pass, as soon 
as possible, a constitutional amendment to 
require balanced Federal budgets, and 
that’s why I’m appealing to all of you at the 
grassroots. Start putting pressure on the 
Congress now. Let’s find out who’s hiding 
behind the rhetoric of balanced budgets but 
is unwilling to make the cuts in spending 
needed to bring them about. 

There are now two resolutions pending, 
one in the House and one in the Senate, 
that enjoy strong support and that would 
lead to such a constitutional amendment. 
They would require the Congress to adopt a 
balanced statement of taxes and spending 
each year. But the growth in revenues 
could not exceed the prior year’s growth in 
national income. In other words, it would 
contain a limitation so that you couldn’t just 
have a balanced budget by always sending 
the bill to the taxpayers for whatever the 
deficit might be. A balanced budget amend¬ 
ment would have to be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. The Congress could 
approve a deficit, but only by a 60-percent 
vote of the full membership of both the 
House and Senate. 

I’m convinced that most of you do sup¬ 
port the need for a constitutional amend¬ 
ment. After my speech night before last, 
the public response was more than 7 to 1 in 
favor of the idea. 

Government must stay within the limit of 
its revenues. This is not a political issue be¬ 
tween parties. It’s an issue simply of sense 
versus nonsense, of endless red ink versus 
lasting recovery. With your voices and your 
support good sense will prevail. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. 
from the U.S. Pavilion at the Knoxville In¬ 
ternational Energy Exposition (World's 
Fair) in Knoxville , Tenn. 
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Remarks at the Opening Ceremonies for the Knoxville International 
Energy Exposition (World’s Fair) in Tennessee 
May 1, 1982 


Ladies and gentlemen, your Governor, 
Senator Baker, your Congressmen, mem¬ 
bers of our Cabinet, and a good friend and 
loyal Tennessean, Dinah Shore: 

It’s a special pleasure for me to be here 
this afternoon in the shadow of the Sun- 
sphere, a symbol of energy potential, near 
the banks of the Tennessee River, whose 
force we have tapped for centuries. 

All Americans can be proud of this 
Worlds Fair that we open today. For the 
next 6 months, we’ll be host to representa¬ 
tives of 22 nations—more countries than 
have participated in any world exposition in 
more than a decade. Here in Knoxville, in 
the Tennessee foothills, in the hometown of 
John Duncan, the home State of my good 
friends Howard Baker and Lamar Alexan¬ 
der, Robin Beard, and Jimmy Quillen, the 
world will share its knowledge, accomplish¬ 
ments, and hopes for tomorrow. Americans 
welcome the world to Tennessee. 

The technology exhibited here once 
seemed as fanciful as the extraction of sun¬ 
beams from cucumbers in “Gulliver s Trav¬ 
els.” But as de Tocqueville said, when 
people live in democracy, enlightenment, 
and freedom, their societies will be marked 
by scientific genius and discovery. 

The countries represented here hold out 
the hands of friendship and cooperation; let 
us join them. Inventors of the world share 
the discoveries of their laboratories, univer¬ 
sities, and research centers; let us pool our 
knowledge, technology, and our dreams. In 
the days and months ahead, let this spot be 
the focus of progress, not only in the field 
of energy but for the cause of the peace. 

The theme of this fair, “Energy Turns the 
World,” is appropriate for this decade, as 
our nation and many of our allies struggle 
to produce and use energy efficiently—to 
provide for our energy security. 

We’ve seen the havoc and felt the pain 
brought on when vital energy sources out¬ 
side our influence have been cut off. We’ve 
seen our economies manipulated, our indus¬ 
tries hamstrung, and our people squeezed 


between scarcity and inflation. Together 
and independently, we’ve taken steps to 
make sure that never again will we be so 
vulnerable. 

Here in America, in this administration, 
our national energy policy dictates that one 
of the government’s chief energy roles is to 
guard against sudden interruptions of 
energy supplies. In the past, we tried to 
manage a shortage by interfering with the 
market process. The results were gas lines, 
bottlenecks, and bureaucracy. A newly cre¬ 
ated Department of Energy passed more 
regulations, hired more bureaucrats, raised 
taxes, and spent much more money, and it 
didn’t produce a single drop of oil. In fact, 
American oil production continued to de¬ 
cline. Just as in today—and too many other 
cases—government did not solve the prob¬ 
lem; it became the problem. 

Our administration is determined to press 
forward for real solutions. Already we have 
dramatically increased our Strategic Petro¬ 
leum Reserve. Instead of managing scarcity, 
we’ll help ensure continued supplies from a 
strategic stockpile, alleviating shortages 
while permitting the private market to 
work. 

Our stockpile. I’m happy to tell you, is 
now one of the largest in the world—more 
than a quarter billion barrels—an amount 
greater than 135 days’ supply of the crude 
oil we import from the Arab OPEC nations. 
Last year, this reserve has been stocked 
with more than twice as much oil as was 
accumulated in the preceding 4 years. We 
will increase it to nearly three times our 
current supply as a symbol to our allies of 
our resolve to reduce our vulnerability. We 
will ensure that our people and our econo¬ 
my are never again held hostage by the 
whim of any country or cartel. 

In the area of conservation, our industries 
and our citizens have increased energy effi¬ 
ciency and cut back on waste. The amount 
of goods and services that we produce for 
each unit of energy went up last year by 4% 
percent—the greatest increase in 30 years. 
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For the last several months, our net oil im¬ 
ports have been less than half of their 1977 
levels. But energy is still a great concern. 
Even with our improved conservation, we 
consume 16 million barrels of oil a day. 

Now, let me give you an idea how many 
16 million barrels is. Imagine the distance 
to the Moon. If those 16 million barrels 
were stacked up each day, they’d reach the 
Moon about once a month. Were the 
world’s largest consumer of energy. But we 
use that energy well. 

We are one of the most productive na¬ 
tions in the world. Estimates show that the 
25 eastern States and Washington, D.C.— 
which expends most of its energy shuffling 
paper—produce about as much in goods 
and services as the entire Soviet Union. And 
with only 5 percent of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, we Americans account for more than 
21 percent of the world’s output. But we 
can’t afford to be complacent. Our energy 
appetite means our energy production must 
be allowed to keep pace. 

In the last year, our oil production in the 
lower 48 States ended its decades-long de¬ 
cline. In 1981 America produced nearly 90 
percent of the energy that is consumed. 
What caused this turnaround? The same 
principle responsible for most of the pros¬ 
perity, production, and progress in the 
world today: free enterprise. 

Our economic and energy problems were 
in large part caused by government ex¬ 
cesses and quick fixes, not by a basic scarci¬ 
ty of supply. Our principles have not failed 
us. Too many times, we have failed to live 
up to our principles. 

Since January 1981, when I ordered im¬ 
mediate decontrol of oil, we have removed 
requirements for more than a million man¬ 
hours of energy-related paperwork, elimi¬ 
nated more than 200 energy-related regula¬ 
tions, cut taxes to encourage capital invest¬ 
ment, begun to dismantle the Department 
of Energy, and reduced spending nearly $5 
billion from the levels proposed by the pre¬ 
vious administration. We’re unleashing, 
again, the power of our people and the 
forces of democratic capitalism. 

Skeptics said the decontrol of oil would 
send prices soaring. But the price of gas at 
the pumps has been dropping. Gasoline 
prices, at last, no longer lead inflation but 


are actually holding it down. Within a year 
of decontrol, more than 1,000 new drilling 
rigs began searching for oil and natural gas. 
Forty percent more successful oil wells 
were completed in ’81 than the year before. 
In February our oil production was the 
greatest it’s been for the last 2 years. There 
is magic in the free marketplace, and it 
works. 

Although oil has been decontrolled, natu¬ 
ral gas, the nation’s largest source of domes¬ 
tic energy production, remains under price 
controls. As a result, natural gas wells have 
increased only 10 percent. The legislative 
agenda this year is too crowded to handle 
the issue of natural gas decontrol. But if 
America is to provide for her energy 
security, if we’re to continue growing more 
self-reliant, if we’re to free ourselves from 
foreign pressure, we must press toward the 
ultimate solution to our energy problems: 
the decontrol of all of our energy sources, 
including natural gas. And this we shall do. 

Within our boundaries and just off our 
shores, experts estimate that compared to 
our current reserves, three times as much 
oil and gas are yet to be discovered. We’re 
also blessed with a quarter of the free 
world’s coal and uranium resources. 

In the last year, America has also greatly 
increased exports of coal, strengthening our 
economy and helping our allies lessen their 
dependence on imported oil. In 1981 ex¬ 
ports from this country of coal reached 110 
million tons. That’s 20 percent more than 
the previous year. Coupled with our de¬ 
creasing oil imports, this meant America’s 
net dependence on foreign energy fell to 
less than 13 percent. It was nearly 25 per¬ 
cent in 1977. 

Though quite small, our use of solar 
power is expanding. Many people across the 
country are experimenting with renewable 
technologies such as wind and geothermal 
power. The Synthetic Fuels Corporation has 
also become operational, managing loan 
guarantees and price supports for some im¬ 
portant projects. But heavy reliance on 
these sources is still in the future. We still 
have to depend on practical sources availa¬ 
ble today, such as nuclear power, which 
now produces more of America’s electricity 
than oil. The Clinch River reactor, which 
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will use new breeder technology, and the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, not far 
from here, symbolize our commitment to 
developing safe nuclear energy and tech¬ 
nology to secure our energy future. 

Our Secretary of Energy, Jim Edwards, 
tells the story about the time in his home 
State of South Carolina he spotted a car 
bearing a bumper sticker, “Split wood, not 
atoms.” Well, he said he didn’t think the 
fellow driving the car had ever split much 
wood—especially not a one, enough for a 
typical family’s needs—because it isn’t very 
easy. I can testify to that. But Jim said he 
wanted to tell him that America must split 
both atoms and wood. It’ll take the use of 
many technologies to satisfy our future 
energy demands. 

We’re pursuing our goal of energy 
security while still respecting and protect¬ 
ing our environment. The staggering 
statistics of progress that Fve recited 
today—our growing independence from for¬ 
eign oil and our increasing sophistication in 
using our reserves—reflect American inge¬ 
nuity at its best. This progress didn’t come 
about as the result of some government 
program. It’s the result of getting govern¬ 
ment out of the way. 

We’re applying the same philosophy to 
our economy: restoring incentive, reward¬ 
ing risktaking and hard work, encouraging 
investment, and returning more freedom to 
the marketplace. An economic mess has 
been piling up for more than 40 years. Our 
economic recovery program began only 6 
months ago, but already there are visible 
signs of success. 

In the last 6 months, inflation, which was 
12.4 percent, has been running at a rate of 
only 3.2 percent. And last month the Con¬ 
sumer Price Index—the measure of infla¬ 
tion—actually went down. For the first time 
in 17 years, not only did goods not get more 
expensive; they got cheaper. In the 6 
months since our tax cut took effect, the 
rate of personal savings has increased. And 
we’ve seen recent gains in housing starts, 
auto sales, and retail sales. 

Now, we still have a long way to go 
before our economy is back in shape. And 
this recession is causing great pain to too 
many of our people. But there was a thing 
called the misery index that was created in 


the 1976 Presidential campaign. It was used 
against the then incumbent President Ford. 
And the misery index had been created by 
adding the rate of inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment. And at that time, they were some¬ 
thing around 12 percent. And they were 
used over and over against, as I say, the 
President in that campaign. Well, in the 
1980 campaign, they didn’t mention the 
misery index, because it had risen to 20.8 
percent. I’m happy to tell you the misery 
index is now currently 9.8 percent. 

Still, there is pressure from many sides to 
retreat to business-as-usual. There are still 
those in leadership positions who would 
allow government to grow bigger and 
bigger. Many well-intentioned people sug¬ 
gest that we can’t spend less and we must 
tax more. As the decisions become tougher 
and the stakes get higher, some people in 
Washington are throwing up their hands. 
Their only answer for our energy problems, 
for our economy, and for virtually any diffi¬ 
culty at all, is more government. 

Well, we will continue to press for a bi¬ 
partisan budget. But the only compromise 
offered so far has been: If our side agrees to 
raise taxes, the other side will continue to 
increase spending. 

You know, trying to end the recession or 
eliminate the deficit by raising taxes is like 
the Big Orange trying to pull a football 
game out in the fourth quarter by punting 
on third down. No government in the histo¬ 
ry of civilization has ever voluntarily re¬ 
duced itself in size. But with God’s help, 
this one’s going to. 

Yes, we had the largest tax cut in history 
last year, but it barely offsets the massive, 
largest tax increase in history that had been 
passed in 1977. And yes, we cut the rate of 
growth in government spending—nearly in 
half. But if we don’t cut spending more and 
if we don’t protect the people’s tax cut, 
we’ll see the largest deficit and the highest 
personal tax burden in American history. 

I don’t believe that you sent us to Wash¬ 
ington to raise your taxes. And I don’t think 
you sent us to Washington just to do what 
everyone did before us—spend and spend 
and spend. We don’t have a trillion-dollar 
debt because we don’t tax enough; we have 
a trillion-dollar debt because we spend too 
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much. 

We must balance the budget but history 
shows it can't be done simply by raising 
taxes. And for that reason, Fve asked the 
Congress to pass as soon as possible a consti¬ 
tutional amendment to require a balanced 
budget. Then there will be no partisan 
pointing of fingers; there'll be no refusal to 
compromise; and there will no longer be 
any red ink below the bottom line of our 
budget. 

Twenty years of tax-and-spend policies re¬ 
sulted in 21-percent interest rates, back-to- 
back years of double-digit inflation, and the 
unemployment rate that afflicts us today. 
Retreating to those tired old policies will 
only bring us more of the same. We plan to 
hold down spending, reduce taxes, and 
return prosperity. And we think that’s the 
most compassionate program of help for the 
people that we can possibly produce. 

I'm sure that patriots in every country 
believe that their nation holds the key to 
world progress. But I have long believed 
the United States of America and her 
people have a special destiny. Abraham 
Lincoln said, ‘'God would never cease to 
call America to her true service, not only 
for her sake, but for the sake of the world." 
I believe the challenge of this generation of 
Americans is to turn our country to a 
different path, to restore it to the principles 
that made it great, because the free 
world—indeed, western civilization—needs 
a strong United States. 

The community of nations must work to¬ 
gether to achieve stability, security, and 
peace. This exposition that we open today is 
another step toward achieving those goals. 

You know, to those who have refused to 
take part, who are conspicuously absent, 
who continue to lock their people in misery 


through isolation and tyranny, we can say to 
them only: We wish you had come. But 
we’ll make no effort to hide this wealth of 
ideas. We believe advances in the human 
condition can only come from open mar¬ 
kets, free trading, and stiff competition. 
Men and nations who ignore those forces 
will be lost to time. 

Let the rest of us draw from this exposi¬ 
tion a sense of confidence and community. 
Let us realize that free men and women 
still have the power to better their lives and 
raise the standard of living for all mankind. 
Let us recognize that those things that bind 
us and keep us strong: our democratic polit¬ 
ical institutions, our market economic sys¬ 
tems, our commitment to liberty, and our 
belief and faith in human dignity. And let 
us reaffirm our partnership among citizens, 
among States, and among nations. 

What a partnership it was for this com¬ 
munity to bring forth this great exposition. 
Maybe we should all recall that late in the 
last century, there was a great world exposi¬ 
tion. And, at that time, there was a Member 
of our Congress who actually proposed a 
measure to eliminate the Patent Office, be¬ 
cause he said that everything had been in¬ 
vented that needed to be invented or that 
could be invented. Well, I wouldn't be talk¬ 
ing into a microphone today, if we'd gone 
along with that. 

As we pool knowledge and resources here 
in Knoxville, our cooperation will become 
the keystone of a more peaceful and a 
stable world. 

And now, I’m looking forward to seeing 
something of this exposition. Thank you all. 
Have a good time, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:33 p.m. in 
the Court of Flags on the World’s Fair site. 


Exchange With Reporters in Knoxville, Tennessee, on the Dispute 
Between the United Kingdom and Argentina in the Falkland Islands 


May 1, 1982 

Q. Anything new on the Falklands? 

Q. Mr. President, how could you have 
been surprised about the attack if they took 


off from the Ascension Island while we con¬ 
trol the air-traffic control? 

The President. Simply because there was 
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no report of it to us, until we received the 
reports that I mentioned this morning and 
the claims by both countries. But I’m keep¬ 
ing informed here, and we have nothing 
yet that we can add to what Fve said. 

Q. Are they using our airstrips on the 
Ascension Island to bomb the Falklands? 

The President There is a joint-use base 
there. 

Q. If there’s a joint-use base, then how 
could we have been surprised—is what 
we—we don’t understand if there’s a joint- 
use base how we could not have known 
about it. 

The President Well, I’ve never told the 
British when we took some plane off from 
there. 


Q. Mr. President, is it all-out war now 
between both sides? Your information- 

The President I don’t think so. There 
have been no casualties, and we’re still 
hoping for a peaceful settlement. 

Q. We have reports, sir, that the Argen¬ 
tines are attacking the British fleet. Have 
you heard that? 

The President There has been no such 
report at all to us. 

Note: The exchange began at 1:25 p.m. out¬ 
side the Hyatt Regency Hotel The President 
was leaving the hotel, where he had attend¬ 
ed a reception for Representative Robin L. 
Beard, to return to the site of the Knoxville 
International Energy Exposition (World’s 
Fair). 


Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies for the U.S. Pavilion at the 
Knoxville International Energy Exposition (World’s Fair) in 
Tennessee 
May 1, 1982 


Governor Alexander, our Senators, our 
Congressmen, members of the Cabinet, Joe 
Rodgers, 1 and a very special greeting not 
only to you all but to this remarkable young 
man here who’s on the platform. 

Mac, I hope you won’t be wronged if I 
tell something about—Mac stands up here 
as a businessman and a Cabinet member 
now, handling that great Department of 
Commerce. But one of my fondest memo¬ 
ries after I was elected was when I called to 
ask him to take that position. And his wife 
answered the phone and told me he 
couldn’t come to the phone, because he was 
out in a calf-roping contest. [Laughter] And 
I said, “He’s in. He belongs.” [Laughter] 
Well, Omar, we thanked you just up here, 
where no one could hear, but Nancy and I 
are honored that you would work so that 
we could visit your hometown and this 


1 Former chairman of the Republican Na¬ 
tional Finance Committee. 


magnificent World’s Fair. 2 

You know, that book that we were 
handed contains the names of the 12,000 
people who contributed a penny. Now, it 
must have taken a long time to collect so 
many. And I understand that Omar said, oh, 
a couple of times it kind of got uphill going 
because he also asked for those signatures at 
the same time. Well, it must have taken a 
long time, and 12,000 people is a lot to 
have contributed to any effort. I’m glad 
that so many people wanted us here in 
Knoxville. I hope they weren’t just trying to 
get us out of Washington. [Laughter] 

But I’m proud that America is still bring- 
ing up young children like Omar, boys and 
girls who care about their community, their 
town, and their country. Omar, when I 
think of what you did and the extent of that 
job, we might call on you pretty soon. 


2 Eleven-year-old Omar Baldonado had 
collected $120 in pennies to buy two season 
tickets to the exposition for the President 
and Mrs. Reagan. 
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There’s a fellow in Washington that we 
have to negotiate with with regard to the 
budget. [Laughter] 

But isn’t it wonderful to see young people 
still understand that growing up American 
means they can reach as high, accomplish 
as much, and go as far as their talent and 
effort will take them? This beautiful pavil¬ 
ion is proof that other generations of Ameri¬ 
cans believed in dreams. It’s wonderful to 
see that these young people believe they 
can see their dreams come true. 

Earlier today, awestruck by just the 
glimpses that I’ve been able to get of some 
of the technology here, I referred to “Gulli¬ 
ver’s Travels.” That’s a book that Omar may 
be familiar with. There’s a character in that 
book who’s trying to find a way to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers. And I remarked 
that not long ago the technology exhibited 
here seemed every bit as fanciful as cucum¬ 
ber power. Now, I’m not suggesting that 
America devote much time or money to 
researching cucumbers. But we are a 
people known for dreaming with our eyes 
wide open. 

We live our dreams. We make them 
come true. Our ideas and energies combine 
in a dynamic force—the kind of force that 
made the developments and breakthroughs 
and discoveries in this building possible. 
And that force has always enabled America 
to overcome great odds, and it always will. 
We just refer to it as the American spirit. 
That’s the spirit Omar has, and that spirit is 
why I’m sure this country is going to do just 
fine. 

There are other patriotic speeches being 
made in other parts of the world today. 
This is May Day—May Day in the Soviet 
Union, whose citizens are being forced into 
an unnatural observance. We’ll see, as we 
always do every May Day, the rockets on 
their carriages go by and the troops and the 
bayonets and so forth. They celebrate a 
government that promises a freedom it sys¬ 
tematically denies; that proclaims justice 
while practicing tyranny; and that uses 
what it calls law as little more than a thin 


veneer for the edicts of a totalitarian edict 
[government]. 3 

I think the greatest description of the dif¬ 
ference between the two countries is simply 
that one has to put up fences and walls to 
keep its people in, and there’s nothing like 
that that has to keep anyone in America. 
And thanks be to God. We’re free just as we 
have been. Omar and his generation are 
free to dream and then turn those dreams 
into reality. 

As you walk through these exhibits today, 
just imagine what wonders his generation 
will bring us. Our task is to ensure that 
children and their children’s children have 
their same chance to grow up in liberty. So, 
Omar, once again, bless you, and thank you 
for your gift. Thank you for the inspiration. 
And I can assure you that every time we’ll 
look at this, we’ll be more and more sure 
that the impossible can be done. It just 
takes a little longer. 

I wish all of you a good time and hope 
that as you stroll around these grounds, 
you’re as grateful and proud to be an 
American as I am and Nancy is. God bless 
you, and thank you all again. 

I just have to say one other thing. Maybe 
some of you haven’t looked up in the balco¬ 
ny here. There are some young men in uni¬ 
form, and I think all of us can be very, very 
proud of them and their kind—young men 
and women . 

Note: The President spoke at 1:57 p.m. in 
the US. Pavilion . 

Following his appearance at the Pavilion, 
the President left Knoxville and traveled to 
Huntsville, Tenn., where Senate Majority 
Leader Howard H. Baker, Jr., maintains his 
Tennessee residence . The President re¬ 
mained with the Bakers overnight and then 
returned to Washington, D C., the follow¬ 
ing day. 


3 White House correction . 
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Proclamation 4938—Application of Certain United States Laws to 
the Northern Mariana Islands 
May 3, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The Northern Mariana Islands, as part of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
are administered by the United States 
under a Trusteeship Agreement between 
the United States and the Security Council 
of the United Nations (61 Stat. 3301). The 
United States has undertaken to promote 
the political development of the Trust Ter¬ 
ritory toward self-government or independ¬ 
ence, to protect the rights and fundamental 
freedoms of its peoples, and to guarantee 
freedom of speech and of the press. 

The United States and the Northern Mar¬ 
iana Islands have entered into a Covenant 
to Establish a Commonwealth of the North¬ 
ern Mariana Islands in Political Union with 
the United States of America (Public Law 
94-241; 90 Stat. 263; 48 U.S.C. 1681 note) 
pursuant to which many provisions of the 
laws of the United States have become ap¬ 
plicable to the Northern Mariana Islands as 
of January 9, 1978 (Proclamation No. 4534, 
Section 2). Section 1004(a) of the Covenant 
provides that if the President finds a provi¬ 
sion of the Constitution or laws of the 
United States to be inconsistent with the 
Trusteeship Agreement, the application of 
that provision to the Northern Mariana Is¬ 
lands may be suspended. 

The Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, is applicable to the Northern 
Mariana Islands. Certain provisions of that 
Act limit the issuance of licenses, other au¬ 
thorizations, and privileges to citizens of 
the United States. Other provisions of the 
Act prohibit the issuance of certain licenses 
to foreign governments, aliens, corporations 
organized under the laws of a foreign gov¬ 
ernment, and corporations of which any of¬ 
ficer or director is an alien, or of which 
more than one-fifth of the capital stock is 
owned by aliens, or to corporations which 
are directly or indirectly controlled by cor¬ 
porations under alien control. 


The vast majority of the citizens of the 
Northern Mariana Islands will not become 
citizens of the United States until the termi¬ 
nation of the Trusteeship Agreement. Con¬ 
sequently, the Government of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, its citizens, and corpora¬ 
tions organized or existing under laws of 
the Northern Mariana Islands, as well as do¬ 
mestic corporations which have officers, di¬ 
rectors, or stockholders in excess of 20 per¬ 
cent, who are citizens of the Northern Mar¬ 
iana Islands, or which are otherwise under 
the control of Northern Mariana Islands in¬ 
terests cannot receive certain licenses, au¬ 
thorizations, and other privileges under the 
Act. This result would be inconsistent with 
the obligation assumed by the United States 
in the Trusteeship Agreement to protect 
the rights and fundamental freedoms of the 
people of the Trust Territory and to guaran¬ 
tee freedom of speech and of the press. 

Now, Therefore , /, Ronald Reagan , Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws of the United States, including 
Section 1004(a) of the Covenant to Establish 
a Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands in Political Union with the United 
States of America, do hereby find, declare 
and proclaim as follows: 

1. Any provision of the Constitution or 
laws of the United States which prohibits 
the issuance of a license or authority or the 
grant of a privilege under the Communica¬ 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, to foreign 
governments, aliens, corporations organized 
or existing under the laws of the Northern 
Mariana Islands or to domestic corporations 
which have alien officers, directors, or 
stockholders, or which are otherwise direct¬ 
ly or indirectly controlled by foreign inter¬ 
ests would be inconsistent with the Trustee¬ 
ship Agreement if applied to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Northern Mariana Islands, or to 
corporations organized or existing under 
the laws of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
and would be inconsistent with the Trustee¬ 
ship Agreement to the extent that citizens 
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of the Northern Mariana Islands would be 
considered as aliens or the Government of 
the Northern Mariana Islands a foreign gov¬ 
ernment for the purposes of the administra¬ 
tion of that Act. 

2. The application of any such provision, 
including Sections 303 and 310 of the Com¬ 
munications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U.S.C. 303 and 310), to such Government, 
corporations, and persons is therefore sus¬ 
pended to the extent of such inconsistency 
until the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement pursuant to Section 1002 of the 
Covenant. 

3. As used in this Proclamation: (a) “citi¬ 
zen of the Northern Mariana Islands” 
means an individual citizen of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands who is exclu¬ 
sively domiciled within the meaning of Sec¬ 
tion 1005(e) of the Covenant in the North¬ 
ern Mariana Islands, and a partnership, un¬ 
incorporated company, or association whose 
members and officers are all citizens of the 
Northern Mariana Islands. 

(b) “corporation organized or existing 
under the laws of the Northern Mariana 


Islands” means a corporation organized 
under the laws of the Government of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, including a pred¬ 
ecessor government, which is doing busi¬ 
ness exclusively in the Northern Mariana 
Islands or in the United States. 

(c) “Government of the Northern Mariana 
Islands” includes a political subdivision of 
the Government of the Northern Mariana 
Islands; 

(d) “domestic corporation” means a cor¬ 
poration organized under the laws of the 
United States, a State, the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, a Territory, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of May, in the year of- 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis - 
ter, 4:18 p.m., May 3, 1982 ] 


Exchange With Reporters Following a Visit With the Phillip Butler 
Family in Maryland 
May 3, 1982 


Q. Mr. President, what did you tell the 
Butlers? 

The President I just told them what a 
great pleasure it was to be able to come in 
here and see them, visit with them. 

I said I simply told them what a pleasure 
it was to come and be able to visit them 
here and how much I regretted any un¬ 
pleasantness that they may have had, be¬ 
cause there shouldn’t be any place in our 
country for that sort of thing. 

Q. Do you think anything can be done 
about such incidents? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. What made you want to come? 

The President. I read about it in the 
paper this morning. 

Q. You don’t think it’s characteristic then 
of 1982 America. 


The President No, it’s just characteristic 
still of some people, and I think they’re a 
minority. But when I use that term I mean 
a minority of that kind of person that seems 
to be filled with hatred and- 

Q. Are the Butlers still going to leave this 
home and move to a new community? 

The President I didn’t ask them what 
their plans were. 

Q. Are you still going to move? 

Mr. Butler. We don’t know. It’s something 
hard to say. 

Q. Is there anything you think you can do 
about it, Mr. President? 

The President Well, I thought maybe we 
might just call attention to how reprehensi- 
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ble something of this kind is. 

Q. Thank you. 

Note: The exchange began at 5:12 p.m. out¬ 
side the College Park , Md., home of Phillip 
and Barbara Butler as the President was 
leaving to return to the White House. 


The May 3 edition of the Washington 
Post contained an article on the Butlers , 
who had had a cross burned on their front 
lawn 5 years earlier by a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 


Statement on Action by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
Concerning Extension of the Voting Rights Act 
May 3, 1982 


Voting is one of the most cherished of our 
birthrights as American citizens. When 
practiced, it enriches our democracy; when 
threatened, it must be protected. 

On November 6th of last year, in recogni¬ 
tion of the significant contribution that the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 had made in pro¬ 
tecting the voting rights of minority citi¬ 
zens, I called for a 10-year extension of that 
law. No previous extension had been as 
long. 1 also asked that the bilingual provi¬ 
sion in the law be extended so that it is 
concurrent with the other special provisions 
of the act. 

The matter is now before the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee, which has held extensive 
hearings and is preparing to report out a 
bill to the floor of the Senate. There ap¬ 
pears to be nearly unanimous support in 
the committee for some form of extension. 

A principal concern that I and others 
have expressed about the bill that has previ¬ 
ously passed the House is whether it would 
create a new set of problems in trying to 
solve some old ones. Specifically and most 
importantly, we have questioned whether 
the standard of proof introduced in voting 
rights cases would lead to proportional rep¬ 
resentation in many election districts. Such 
proportional representation would, of 
course, be alien to the traditional political 


principles of our country. 

During the past week, a majority of the 
Judiciary Committee has worked hard to 
fashion a constructive, bipartisan compro¬ 
mise that addresses this concern. In this 
regard, their compromise would greatly 
strengthen the safeguards against propor¬ 
tional representation while also protecting 
the basic right to vote. 

Today I not only want to salute the ef¬ 
forts of those who have forged this compro¬ 
mise, but I also want to give it my heartfelt 
support. My hope is that it will now pave 
the way toward swift extension of the 
Voting Rights Act by the entire Congress. 

I recognize that there are other concerns 
about the bill now before the Judiciary 
Committee. Among these is a desire for a 
reasonable bailout provision. Should such 
concerns be brought up in further debate, I 
hope they will be addressed in the same 
bipartisan, constructive spirit. 

The all-important goal now is to enact an 
extension of the law as quickly as possible so 
that we can put it into effect and assure all 
of our citizens that we are committed to 
protecting their most sacred rights. As I 
said in my statement of November 6th: 
“The right to vote is the crown jewel of 
American liberties, and we will not see its 
luster diminished.” 
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Proclamation 4939—Flag Day and National Flag Week, 1982 
May 4, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Two hundred seven years ago, in June 
1775, the first distinctive American flags to 
be used in battle were flown over the colo¬ 
nial defenses at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
One flag was an adaptation of the British 
“Blue Ensign" while the other was a new 
design. Both flags bore a symbol reflecting 
the experience of Americans who had 
wrested their land from the great forests: 
the pine tree. 

At the same time, as the colonies moved 
toward a final break with the mother coun¬ 
try, other flags appeared. At least two of 
them featured a rattlesnake, symbolizing 
vigilance and deadly striking power. Each 
of these bore a legend. One was “Liberty or 
Death," and the other was “Don’t Tread on 
Me.” The Grand Union Flag was raised 
over Washington’s Continental Army head¬ 
quarters on January 1, 1776. It displayed 
not only the British crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew but also thirteen red and 
white stripes to symbolize the American 
colonies. In 1776, the Bennington flag ap¬ 
peared. Its design included thirteen stars, 
thirteen stripes, and the number “76". 

On June 14, 1777, two years after the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, the Continental Con¬ 
gress chose a flag which expressed very di¬ 
rectly the unity and resolve of the colonies 
which had banded together to seek 
independence. The delegates voted “that 
the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field representing a new constella¬ 
tion." 

After more than two centuries, the flag 
chosen by the Continental Congress on that 
June day in Philadelphia still flies today 
over our Nation, symbolizing a shared com¬ 
mitment to freedom and equality and al¬ 


tered only to reflect our growth to fifty 
states with the gradual addition of thirty- 
seven more white stars. 

To commemorate the adoption of our 
flag, the Congress by a joint resolution ap¬ 
proved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), desig¬ 
nated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
requested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
the display of the flag of the United States 
on all Government buildings. The Congress 
also requested the President by joint resolu¬ 
tion approved June 9, 1966 (80 Stat. 194), to 
issue annually a proclamation designating 
the week in which June 14 occurs as Na¬ 
tional Flag Week and calling upon all citi¬ 
zens of the United States to display the flag 
during that week. 

Now , Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate June 14, 1982, as Flag 
Day and the week beginning June 13, 1982, 
as National Flag Week, and I direct the 
appropriate officials of the Government to 
display the flag on all Government build¬ 
ings during that week. I urge all Americans 
to observe Flag Day, June 14, and Flag 
Week by flying the Stars and Stripes from 
their homes and other suitable places. 

I also urge the American people to cele¬ 
brate those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, set aside by Congress as 
a time to honor America (89 Stat. 211), by 
having public gatherings and activities at 
which they can honor their country in an 
appropriate manner. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 4th. day of May in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:27 p.m.. May 4, 1982] 
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Remarks at the Republican Congressional “Salute to President 
Ronald Reagan Dinner” 

May 4, 1982 


Senator Pack wood and Representative 
Guy Vander Jagt, Joe Rodgers—our chair¬ 
men—the lovely ladies here at the headta- 
ble, and you ladies and gentlemen: 

I am here under false pretenses. I must 
have missed out someplace in reading all 
the materials that have been coming across 
the desk, because I thought that we were 
coming here to honor the Members of the 
House and the Senate and salute them. So, I 
don’t care what you say this dinner is; I’m 
going to salute the people I came here to 
salute. [Laughter] 

It is a great pleasure to be here tonight 
among those of you who have, with your 
interest and generosity, made a real differ¬ 
ence in American politics. We need more 
people like yourselves to make that vital 
difference to help in the struggle for the 
principles that we all believe in. 

Now, that doesn’t mean involvement in 
politics is always rewarding or fun. I can’t 
tell you the sympathy I felt for some mem¬ 
bers of a midwestern State legislature 
whose quotations were recently pasted up 
on the bulletin board in their Capitol press¬ 
room. One legislator began a speech with 
this statement: “Before I give you the bene¬ 
fit of my remarks, I’d like to know what 
we’re talking about.” [Laughter] And then 
there was the one who announced, “Some 
of our friends wanted it in the bill; some of 
our friends wanted it out. And Jerry and I 
are going to stick with our friends.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Another warned, “From now on I’m 
watching everything you do with a fine- 
tooth comb.” [Laughter] And one gentle¬ 
man said bluntly, “I don’t think people ap¬ 
preciate how difficult it is to be a pawn of 
labor.” [Laughter] My own favorite is, “Mr. 
Speaker, what bill did we just pass?” 
[Laughter] 

But if politics has its drawbacks, I think 
you’ll also agree that it also has its great 
moments. And being here tonight is one. 
What we accomplish between now and next 
November can provide us with another one. 


Now, let me put you at ease. I didn’t 
come here tonight to lecture you on the 
economy or to make off-hand predictions 
about the exact figures making up this 
year’s growth rate. The problems of interest 
rate, unemployment, and deficits aren’t any 
secret. And you, of all people, know that it 
was the policies, as Guy has told us, of tax 
and tax and spend and spend over many 
decades that brought those problems on. 

On the second point, I’m sure all of 
you’ve gotten a little weary of the great 
seers and prophets in the financial and po¬ 
litical worlds, some optimistic, some pessi¬ 
mistic, who, even if they don’t know how to 
predict accurately, at least know how to 
predict often. [Laughter] It reminds me of 
the sweet revenge that one businessman 
had recently when he told the company 
economist who was jumping out of an 
upper-story window, “Don’t worry, Herb. 
You’ll be bottoming out soon.” [Laughter] 

So, this isn’t a night for lecturing or 
prophesying. You know where we stand 
and where we’re going, and you’re ready to 
go to work for our cause. We have an im¬ 
portant job ahead of us. Getting our mes¬ 
sage across will take time and effort, but we 
do have tremendous advantages. The issues 
are with us this year. And by November 2d, 
if we do our job well, the voters will be in a 
mood to reconfirm the mandate that they 
gave us in 1980. 

Remember, after the national political 
debate gets underway, it’s the other party 
that will have to make some stark admis¬ 
sions to the American people. It’s the liber¬ 
al leadership of the other party that is going 
to have to say, “We’re the ones who refuse 
to cut spending. We’re the ones who tried 
to take away your tax cut. We’re the ones 
who tried to protect every lord and fiefdom 
in the Federal bureaucracy. We’re the ones 
who wanted a bargain-basement military 
and held a fire sale on national security.” 
And, believe me, when they start talking 
like that, I think we, as Republicans, ought 
to give them all the running room they 
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need and want. 

You know, some people in Washington 
tend to forget one very important insight 
that our Republic was founded on: that 
there resides in the American people a 
common wisdom, a basic decency that 
comes to the fore just when it’s needed 
most. The American people know the kind 
of economic catastrophe that this adminis¬ 
tration and this new majority in the Senate 
and these Congressmen who are here to¬ 
night inherited. They sense the enormous 
strides that weve made in reversing that 
trend and laying the foundation for eco¬ 
nomic recovery. 

With the help of responsible Democrats 
and Independents, the American people 
also know that our party has done some¬ 
thing that hasn’t been done in politics for a 
very long time. Yes, as Guy said, we were 
going to cut spending, reduce the tax 
burden, rebuild our national defenses, and 
keep the peace by being firm with the Sovi¬ 
ets. We said those things, and we meant 
them. We made our promises, and we kept 
them. Now it’s vital that all of us, office¬ 
holders and nonofficeholders alike, remind 
the people of what they already instinctive¬ 
ly know and feel. 

Mpst Americans spend their time bring¬ 
ing Up their families and making a living. 
They don’t talk and think politics nearly as 
much as we who are in this room do. Re¬ 
member, something that might sound re¬ 
petitive to us in politics is probably some¬ 
thing that most Americans will be hearing 
for die first time. So, starting tonight, let’s 
go to the American people. 

Let’s remind them of the economic mess 
we faced when we took office that January: 
inflation in double digits, as you’ve been 
told, for 2 years in a row, back to back; first 
time in peacetime, interest rates that had 
hit, yes, 21% percent; productivity and the 
rate of growth in the gross national product 
down for the third year in a row; and a 
money supply that had increased at a 13- 
percent annual rate in the last half of 1980. 

Let’s remind them that in 1976 the infla¬ 
tion rate stood at 4.8. By 1980 it was two- 
and-a-half times as high—12.4. Let’s remind 
them that in December of 1976 the prime 
rate—interest rate averaged 6.4 percent. By 
December 1980, as you’ve been told, it 


reached that 21% percent, a 200-percent in¬ 
crease. 

Let’s remind them that when we took 
office, unemployment had been climbing 
and business failures increasing. When the 
recession hit us, it was our legacy from the 
years of boom-and-bust, of erratic spending 
and monetary policy. And that recession 
didn’t just come out of the sky; it actually 
began in 1979. 

I remember standing in one town in the 
Midwest during the campaign and calling 
attention of the audience to the fact that in 
that town then unemployment was 20 per¬ 
cent. And in the next city that I went to it 
was 18 percent. And so it went down 
through the Ohio Valley, into the midwest- 
em States, where the collapse had already 
begun in several important industries. 

Let’s point out that for all of this, there’s 
been one overriding cause—we’ve said it 
before and let’s say it again—government is 
too big, and it spends too much money. 

In the last 10 years Federal spending tri¬ 
pled. In the last 5 years Federal taxes dou¬ 
bled, largely because of the growth of social 
programs. In 1950 social programs cost the 
taxpayers $12 billion; in 1980, nearly 300 
billion—an increase of an incredible 2,300 
percent. In that same period, prices rose by 
278 percent. So, real social spending was 
actually five-and-a-half times higher than in 
1950. 

By 1980 one out of every three American 
families was receiving Federal assistance of 
one sort or another—one out of every three 
families. The budget for the Department of 
Health and Human Services—$250 billion 
roughly, the third largest budget in the 
world, exceeded only by the total budgets 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Take just one social program as an illus¬ 
tration. Sixteen years ago we were spending 
$65 million on food stamps—65 million. In 
1981 we spent $11.3 billion. That’s an in¬ 
crease of over 16,000 percent. 

I use the food stamp program here be¬ 
cause surveys show that it is the one Feder¬ 
al program whose abuses Americans have 
personally seen on a weekly basis at the 
checkout counters of their supermarkets. 
One report a few years ago by the auditor 
general of Florida, for example, showed 
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that in a single month, 16 percent of the 
State’s recipients had fraudulently obtained 
food stamp benefits totaling $4 million, and 
another 15 percent of the Florida recipients 
had received 1 % million in benefits through 
bureaucratic errors. And those figures were 
for a single month in a single State. 

Much of the spending for these social pro¬ 
grams is virtually automatic. They were 
part of the Topsy-like growth of all entitle¬ 
ment programs. Total payments as to indi¬ 
viduals grew 400 percent in the last decade 
alone. Now, include in this picture the in¬ 
terest payments on our tremendous Federal 
debt, that, as you’ve been told, reached 
more than a trillion dollars last year. The 
yearly interest payments are a hundred bil¬ 
lion dollars, and that’s as much as the entire 
Federal budget was just 20 years ago—and 
we can all remember back 20 years ago, 
and I don’t think that we were lacking for 
any amount of government with what we 
were spending then. 

In fact, if you take the cost of automatic 
spending increases and entitlement pro¬ 
grams, add them to the interest payments 
and the Federal debt and the other uncon- 
troUables, and it means that 70 percent of 
the entire Federal budget is made up of 
items over which the Congress and the ad¬ 
ministration are supposed to have no con¬ 
trol. I wonder how some of you in the pri¬ 
vate sector would feel if you were told to 
rescue a sinking business, but only on the 
condition that you could work with 30 per¬ 
cent of that business’ budget and the other 
70 percent was off-limits. So I think you can 
begin to understand the difficulty of halting 
the kind of momentum built up by the Fed¬ 
eral spending juggernaut over the past few 
decades. 

You know, it was a difficult and darn-near 
pathetic situation that confronted us in late 
January of 1981. I was in office just a little 
over an hour, and I left the Inaugural plat¬ 
form, walked into the Capitol, and signed 
an Executive order [memorandum] that 
began the long and difficult process of slow¬ 
ing the growth of government. It was an 
Executive order freezing the hiring of Fed¬ 
eral employees at the limit at which they 
were then in their offices and jobs. 

Our economic recovery program has cut 
the rate of growth in Federal spending 


nearly in half. It’ll cut taxes for individuals 
and business by more than $300 billion by 
1984. It will cut taxes for individuals and 
business by more than $300 billion by 1984. 
For the first time in history, taxes are 
scheduled to be indexed to the rate of infla¬ 
tion. That takes away government’s hidden 
incentive to inflate the currency. And final¬ 
ly we acted quickly and effectively to cut 
away the thicket of Federal regulations—a 
thicket that was stifling business and 
industrial growth. 

In less than a year, the increase in those 
regulations was reduced by nearly one- 
third. George Bush is on his way to China 
right now to have some conversations with 
them, but George has been chairing that 
task force that has been whittling away at 
those regulations. And the Federal Register 
is smaller by some 23,000 pages. That’s the 
book that lists the regulations. 

We also moved against waste and fraud 
with a task force, including our Inspectors 
General, who have already found thousands 
and thousands of people who’ve been dead 
for as long as 7 years and are still receiving 
their benefit checks. Now, I’ve heard of 
cradle to grave security—[ laughter ]—but 
cradle to the Pearly Gates is something else. 
[Laughter] Who said you can’t take it with 
you? [Laughter] 

We’ve concentrated on criminal prosecu¬ 
tions, and we’ve cut back in other areas like 
the multitude of films, pamphlets, and 
public relations experts—or as we some¬ 
times have come to call them here now, the 
Federal flood of flicks, flacks, and foldouts. 
[Laughter] 

We’re cutting the number of people in 
the Federal payroll by 75,000 over the next 
few years and are fighting to dismantle the 
Department of Energy and the Department 
of Education—agencies whose policies have 
frequently been exactly the opposite of 
what we need for real energy growth and 
sound education for our children. 

I think we can stand on the record. We 
managed in less than 1 year to substantially 
slow the momentum of decades of growth 
in government. The new management of a 
failing company that made changes like this 
in only 1 year would soon be the talk of 
Wall Street. Things are a little different in 
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Washington. 

Our program has been in effect for only a 
little more than 7 months. Our dollar is 
stronger than it's been in 10 years. The in¬ 
flation rate, which a year ago was the 
number one economic concern of most 
Americans, has taken a dramatic turn. The 
year 1981 ended with an inflation rate of 
8.9 percent. It had been 12.4 in 1980. And 
since the beginning of this fiscal year, in 
October, inflation has averaged 3.2 percent. 
The rate for February was only 3 percent. 
And then in March, for the first time in 
nearly 17 years, the Consumer Price Index 
actually declined. It actually went below 
zero, and the prices went down. Now, that’s 
a record we can point to. 

Americans are beginning to feel the ef¬ 
fects of lowered inflation. And this summer 
and fall they’ll begin feeling the full effects 
of those substantial July tax cuts they have 
coming. 

Now, one other thing that we’ll have to 
do is meet head-on some of the myths that 
have been perpetrated about what this ad¬ 
ministration has been trying to do. Some of 
our adversaries like to portray America as 
made up of two diametrically opposed 
classes—one rich, one poor, both locked in a 
permanent state of conflict and neither one 
able to get ahead except at the expense of 
the other. I have often described our oppo¬ 
nents on the other side of the aisle as being 
people who can’t see a fat man standing 
beside a thin one without automatically 
coming to the conclusion the fat man got 
that way by taking advantage of the thin 
one. [Laughter] 

We have to go to the American people 
and explain how our economic recovery 
program is designed to help everyone. We 
have to go to the American people and 
make clear the basic philosophical differ¬ 
ence between we Republicans and the lib¬ 
eral leadership of the Democratic Party, 
that that is the difference that sets us apart 
and that the people must choose between. 

I don’t believe it’s the job of government 
to play to the politics of envy or division, to 
hand to Federal bureaucrats the right to 
redistribute our people’s income in the 
hope of ushering in some great new utopia. 
Our economic program will try to help ev¬ 
eryone. It’ll encourage wealthier Americans 


to stop seeking tax shelters and invest in 
productive industries and businesses that 
will provide new jobs and greater wealth 
for all of us. It’ll give the middle class—the 
middle-class, working American a fatter 
paycheck, a lowered inflation rate, a chance 
to invest and save, a chance to get a little 
ahead of the game again. 

It’ll help entrepreneurs, small business¬ 
men, those who hope someday to go into 
business for themselves by giving them 
greater rewards for the risks they take in 
the marketplace. Small business, as you all 
know, provides 80 percent of the new jobs 
in America. So, our tax cuts will help gradu¬ 
ally to cut the rate of unemployment and 
get Americans back to work by stimulating 
small business and new enterprise. 

And our program is going to help lower 
income Americans. Let me revise that. It 
has already helped them. A family of four 
with a fixed income of $15,000 has over 
$1,000 more in spending power because of 
the decreased inflation rate already. Now, 
that’s a bigger increase in help to lower 
income Americans than was ever given in a 
single year by the increase in many of the 
aid programs dreamed up by the other 
party during the last few decades. 

Now, we also know that some people 
don’t want us to cut into scandal-ridden or 
ineffective Federal programs partly because 
they’re interested in preserving the huge 
bureaucracies that those programs feed on. 
You know, with all of the attempt to help 
the truly needy and the people who must 
have our help, actually too many of those 
programs really set up, established, and 
then perpetuated an upper-middle class 
level of bureaucrats who had to maintain 
those needy people in their needy state as a 
clientele to preserve their own new-found 
wealth. 

Dependency on government should 
never be looked on as a chance to build a 
political constituency. Those who were de¬ 
pendent on government through no fault of 
their own must always be provided for. But 
to the millions of Americans who want to 
end their own dependency, we must offer a 
better way to improve their lives and climb 
the economic ladder as high as their aspira¬ 
tions will take them. 
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There are people who are sharpening 
their pencils tonight to talk about this 
dinner and write about this dinner, and it 
will be listed as the ultimate in wealth and 
so forth. And we, of course, will be referred 
to as we are so often as the party of the 
rich. You know, that isn’t what is—that isn’t 
true. And that isn’t what our party wants to 
be. No party, I guess, wants to be that. But 
Ill tell you what I think we can be proud 
of. We’re the party that wants to see an 
America in which people can still get rich. 

And that’s what it all comes down to in 
the end. Yes, we have a real record of ac¬ 
complishment. We’ve actually cut tax rates 
and the rate of growth in spending, some¬ 
thing that American politicians have been 
promising for more than 20 years but some¬ 
how never delivered. But even more than 
that, we offer the American people what 
Franklin Roosevelt offered them in the 
1930’s—not the policies, of course, but 
hope—a way out and a way up, the hope of 
returning this country to the road of great¬ 
ness that it once enjoyed. 

Here is a formula for reelection, a pro¬ 
gram for America, a message that we can 
bring to the American people—Republi¬ 
cans, Democrats, and Independents alike— 
in this November, a message that with your 
help can win us the seats in the Senate and 
the House that we need to finish the job 


that we have so well begun. 

We have a majority in the Senate, which 
we must keep. But do you realize that our 
opponents, virtually without exception— 
there’s only one 2-year exception in 27 
years—that they have controlled both 
Houses of the Congress, that they are re¬ 
sponsible for the programs. They are re¬ 
sponsible for the tax structure that took 
away incentive from both business and indi¬ 
viduals. Can you imagine what it is like to 
go to bed at night in that public housing we 
live in and dream what it would be like to 
wake up one day soon and know that the 
administration was doing business with a 
House and a Senate that were both under 
the majority leadership of Republicans? 

You know, when our friend, Pearl 
[Bailey] was singing the National Anthem 
tonight—I don’t know or have heard all the 
national anthems of the world, but I do 
know this: The only anthem of those I do 
know that ends with a question is ours, and 
may it be ever thus. Does that banner still 
wave “o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave?” Yes, it does, and we’re 
going to see that it continues to wave over 
that kind of a country. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:30 p.m. in the International Ballroom at 
the Washington Hilton Hotel. 


Nomination of John A. Terry To Be an Associate Judge of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
May 5, 1982 


The President today announced the 
nomination of John A. Terry to be an Asso¬ 
ciate Judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 

From 1969 to date, Mr. Terry has been 
the Chief, Appellate Division, United States 
attorney’s office for the District of Colum¬ 
bia. In this position Mr. Terry has had re¬ 
sponsibility for all appellate litigation in¬ 
volving the U.S. attorney’s office in the 
Federal and local courts of the District of 
Columbia. 


He received a B.A. (magna cum laude) 
from Yale University in 1954 and was elect¬ 
ed to Phi Beta Kappa. He received a J.D. 
degree from Georgetown University in 
1960, where he was on the board of editors 
of the Georgetown Law Journal. 

Mr. Terry was engaged in private prac¬ 
tice with the firm of Terry and Bennison, 
Washington, D.C., from 1968 to 1969. He 
was staff attorney for the National Commis¬ 
sion on Reform of Federal Criminal Law 
from 1967 to 1968. 
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Mr. Terry was an assistant U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia from 1962 until 
1967, and was employed as a research as¬ 
sistant with the U.S. Senate Select Commis¬ 
sion on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field from 1957 until 1960, 
and Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 


Investigations from 1960 until 1962. 

Mr. Terry has been active in bar associ¬ 
ation activities and has been a member of 
the board of governors of the District of 
Columbia Bar since 1977. He was born in 
Utica, N.Y., on May 6, 1933, and resides in 
Washington, D.C. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Assassination 
of Turkish Honorary Consul General Orhan Gunduz 
May 5, 1982 


President Reagan profoundly deplores 
the cowardly assassination of Turkish Hon¬ 
orary Consul General Orhan Gunduz in 
Massachusetts last night. He has directed 
Federal law enforcement agencies to take 
every appropriate measure in cooperation 
with local authorities in Massachusetts to 
apprehend those responsible for this vicious 
act. 


The President is determined that the U.S. 
Government will provide no quarter for in¬ 
dividuals or organizations engaged in ter¬ 
rorist activity. The Government and people 
of Turkey are our friends, and we join with 
them in mourning the loss of Consul Gener¬ 
al Gunduz and in condemning those re¬ 
sponsible for his death. 


Message on the Observance of Cinco de Mayo 
May 5, 1982 


I welcome this opportunity to join with 
the government and citizens of Mexico and 
Americans of Mexican ancestry in com¬ 
memorating Cinco de Mayo. 

May 5, 1862, holds a very special place in 
the hearts of all who cherish freedom. 

On that day, in the battle of Puebla, Gen¬ 
eral Ignacio Zaragoza led 2,000 Mexicans 
against an invasion force of 6,000 French 
troops who were on the march toward the 
capital of Mexico. After a long day of fight¬ 


Nomination of Walter Berns To Be 
Council on the Humanities 
May 5, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Dr. Walter Berns to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 


ing against overwhelming odds, the Mexi¬ 
can patriots emerged victorious. 

In ceremonies in the United States and 
Mexico, that victory of the Cinco de Mayo 
is remembered with great pride, for it testi¬ 
fies not only to the courage and patriotism 
of the Mexican people, but to the yearnings 
of citizens everywhere to live free of for¬ 
eign domination. 

Ronald Reagan 


a Member of the National 


inanities, National Foundation for the Hu¬ 
manities, for a term expiring January 26, 
1988. He would succeed Joe Bob Rushing. 
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He is currently serving as resident scholar 
at the American Enterprise Institute in 
Washington, D.C. He was a professor of po¬ 
litical science at the University of Toronto. 
He was a member of the faculty at Cornell 
University in 1959-1969 and was an assist¬ 
ant professor of political science at Yale 
University in 1956-1959. 


Dr. Berns graduated from the University 
of Iowa (B.S., 1941) and the University of 
Chicago (Ph. D., 1953). In addition, he did 
postgraduate work at Reed College (1948- 
1949) and the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (1949-1950). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Bethesda, Md. He was bom May 3, 1919. 


Nomination of Charles H. Dallara To Be United States Alternate 
Executive Director of the International Monetary Fluid 
May 5, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Charles H. Dallara to be 
United States Alternate Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund for a 
term of 2 years. He would succeed Donald 
E. Syvrud. 

Since March 1981, he has been serving as 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury for International Affairs. He 
was Special Assistant to the Under Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury for Monetary Affairs in 
1979-1980. He was also with the Depart¬ 


ment of the Treasury in 1976-1979, serving 
as international economist in the Office of 
International Monetary Affairs. 

He graduated from the University of 
South Carolina (B.S., 1970), the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1975; 
M.A.L.D., 1976) and is a Ph. D. candidate at 
the Fletcher School. 

He is married, has one child, and resides 
in Annandale, Va. Mr. Dallara was born 
August 25, 1948. 


Nominaton of Three Members of the Board of Directors of the 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation, and Designation of 
Vice Chairman 
May 5, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Securities Investor Protection Corpora¬ 
tion. The President also announced his in¬ 
tention to designate Roger A. Yurchuck to 
be Vice Chairman. 

Roger A. Yurchuck has been a partner with the 
firm of Vorys, Sater, Seymour and Pease in 
Columbus, Ohio, since 1973. He was also with 
the firm in 1962-1971. He was Acting Deputy 
Counsel to the President from January 1981 to 
February 1981 and special counsel in the office 
of the President-elect from November 1980 to 
January 1981, He was vice president, general 
counsel, Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corp., 


in 1971-1973. He has two children and resides 
in Columbus, Ohio. He was born June 9, 
1938. He would succeed Adolph Phillip Schu- 
man. 

David F. Goldberg is general partner with Gold¬ 
berg Brothers and Goldberg Securities, a pri¬ 
vate brokerage firm in Chicago, Ill. He was 
general partner with Geldermann and Co. in 
1958-1969. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Golf, Ill. He was born February 
26, 1931. Mr. Goldberg would succeed Brent on 
H. Rupple. 

Ralph D. DeNunzio has been president and chief 
executive officer of Kidder Peabody and Co., 
Inc., in New York City, since 1977. He has 
been with the firm since 1953, serving as ex- 
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ecutive vice-president in 1968-1977. He has has three children, and resides in Riverside, 

been a member of the Securities Investor Pro- Conn. He was born November 17, 1931. 

tection Corporation since 1973. He is married, 


Reappointment of Five Members of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
May 5’ 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
They are all reappointments for terms 
ending on the date of the annual meeting 
of the stockholders in 1983. 

Merrill Butler is president of Butler Housing 
Corp. in Irvine, Calif., and Bullard Homes 
Corp. in Fresno, Calif. He began his home- 
building career in 1956 when he founded the 
Butler-Harbour Construction Co. in Anaheim, 
Calif. He is president of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Home Builders and is a member of the 
advisory committee of the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation. He graduated from the 
University of Southern California in 1948. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Corona Del Mar, Calif. He was born February 
18,1925. 

James B. Coles has been engaged as a general 
contractor and owner and chairman of the 
board of James B. Coles, Inc., and the Coles 
Development Co., Inc., in San Diego, Calif., 
since 1972. He is a member of the National 
Association of Home Builders and serves on the 
executive board and board of directors of San 
Diego State University. He graduated from San 
Diego State University (B.A., 1967). He is mar¬ 
ried, has two children, and resides in Del Mar, 
Calif. He was bom September 29, 1941. 

Bert A, Getz has been president and director of 


the Globe Corp., a family-owned holding com¬ 
pany in Scottsdale, Ariz., since 1959. He has 
also served as director of the Arizona Bank 
since 1970 and the First National Bank of Win- 
netka since 1968. He graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan (B.B.A., 1959). He is mar¬ 
ried, has three children, and resides in Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz. He was born May 7, 1937. 

Dianne E. Ingels is an independent real estate 
broker, investor, and consultant in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. She was president and broker of 
Ingels Co. in 1976-1977. She was a partner 
with Smartt-Ingels and Associates, Realtors, in 
1968-1975. She was appointed to the Colorado 
Springs Urban Renewal Commission in 1972 
and was elected chairman of the commission in 
1974. She graduated from the University of 
Colorado (B.S., 1963) and New York University 
(M.S., 1964). She resides in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and was born August 8, 1941. 

James E. Lyon is currently chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the River Oaks 
Bank and Trust Co., the River Oaks Financial 
Corp., and Ruska Instruments Corp. He also is 
a member of the World Business Council, 
American Institute of Banking, Houston Bank¬ 
ers Association, National Board of Realtors, 
Texas Real Estate Association, Houston Board 
of Realtors, and the Houston Home Builders 
Association. Mr. Lyon attended Rice University 
and the University of Houston. He has three 
children and resides in Houston, Tex. He was 
bom August 25, 1927. 


Nomination of Two Members of the Federal Council on the Aging, 
and Designation of Chairman 
May 5, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- The President also announced his intention 
tion to nominate the following individuals to redesignate Adelaide Attard to be Chair- 
to be members of the Federal Council on man. 
the Aging. They are both reappointments. 
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Adelaide Attard, of New York, is presently 
Nassau County Commissioner and was a 
member of the National Advisory Committee, 
1981 White House Conference on Aging. 
Charlotte W. Conable, of New York, is presently 


coordinator of public policy projects, women’s 
studies, George Washington University. She 
was a member of the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, 1981 White House Conference on 
Aging. 


Proclamation 4940—Import Fees on Certain Sugars, Sirups and 

Molasses 

May 5, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
A Proclamation 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture has ad¬ 
vised me that he has reason to believe that 
certain sugars, sirups and molasses derived 
from sugar cane or sugar beets, classified 
under items 155.20 and 155.30, of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS) (19 
U.S.C. 1202), are being, or are practically 
certain to be, imported into the United 
States under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render 
ineffective, or to materially interfere with, 
the price support operations being conduct¬ 
ed by the Department of Agriculture for 
sugar cane and sugar beets. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has also advised me that he 
has reason to believe that the import fees 
imposed by Proclamation 4887 of Decem¬ 
ber 23, 1981, should be modified in order 
to prevent the importation of the items de¬ 
scribed above from rendering or tending to 
render ineffective, or materially interfering 
with the price support operations being 
conducted by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for sugar beets and sugar cane. 

2. I agree that there is reason for such 
beliefs by the Secretary of Agriculture. By 
Proclamation 4887 I requested the United 
States International Trade Commission to 
make an immediate investigation with re¬ 
spect to such matters pursuant to section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), and to report its 
findings and recommendations to me as 
soon as possible. The United States Interna¬ 
tional Trade Commission is presently con¬ 
ducting such an investigation, and has not 
yet submitted its report to me. I am there¬ 
fore requesting that the United States Inter¬ 


national Trade Commission continue its in¬ 
vestigation with respect to such matters and 
to report its findings and recommendations 
to me as soon as possible. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture has also 
determined and reported to me with 
regard to such sugars, sirups and molasses 
that a condition exists which requires emer¬ 
gency treatment and that the import fees 
hereinafter proclaimed should be imposed 
without awaiting the report and recommen¬ 
dations of the United States International 
Trade Commission. 

4. I find and declare that the imposition 
of the import fees hereinafter proclaimed, 
without awaiting the recommendations of 
the United States International Trade Com¬ 
mission with respect to such action, is nec¬ 
essary in order that the entry, or withdraw¬ 
al from warehouse for consumption, of cer¬ 
tain sugars, sirups and molasses described 
below by value, use and physical descrip¬ 
tion and classified under TSUS items 155.20 
and 155.30 will not render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, the price support operations being 
conducted by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for sugar cane and sugar beets. 

Now Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and the Statutes of the United 
States, including Section 301 of Title 3 of 
the United States Code, do hereby proclaim 
until otherwise superseded by law: 

A. Headnote 4 of part 3 of the Appendix 
to the TSUS is continued in effect and 
amended, effective 12:01 a.m. (Eastern 
Daylight Time) of the day following the 
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date of the signing of this Proclamation, by 
changing paragraph (c) to read as follows: 

(cXi) The quarterly adjusted fee provided for in 
items 956.05 and 957.15 shall be the amount of 
the fee for item 956.15 plus one cent per pound. 

(ii) The quarterly adjusted fee provided for in 
item 956.15 shall be the amount by which the 
average of the adjusted daily spot (domestic) 
price quotations for raw sugar for the 20 consecu¬ 
tive market days immediately preceding the 20th 
day of the month preceding the calendar quarter 
during which the fee shall be applicable (as re¬ 
ported by the New York Coffee, Sugar and Cocoa 
Exchange) expressed in United States cents per 
pound, in bulk, is less than the applicable market 
stabilization price: Provided, That whenever the 
average of the daily spot (domestic) price quota¬ 
tions for 10 consecutive market days within any 
calendar quarter (1) exceeds the market stabiliza¬ 
tion price by more than one cent, the fee then in 
effect shall be decreased by one cent per pound, 
or (2) is less than the market stabilization price 
by more than one cent, the fee then in effect 
shall be increased by one cent per pound. The 
adjusted daily spot (domestic) price quotation for 
any market day shall be the daily spot (domestic) 
price quotation for such market day less the 
amount of the fee for item 956.15 that is in effect 
on that day. 

(iii) The market stabilization price for the re¬ 
mainder of the second, and the third calendar 
quarters of 1982 shall be 19.8800 cents per 
pound. The market stabilization price that shall 
be applicable to each subsequent fiscal year shall 
be determined and announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture (hereafter the “Secretary”) in ac¬ 
cordance with this headnote no later than 30 
days prior to the beginning of the fiscal year for 
which such market stabilization price shall be ap¬ 
plicable. The market stabilization price shall be 
equal to the sum of: (1) the price support level 
for the applicable fiscal year, expressed in cents 
per pound of raw cane sugar; (2) adjusted aver¬ 
age transportation costs; (3) interest costs, if appli¬ 
cable; and (4) 0.2 cent. The adjusted average 
transportation costs shall be the weighted aver¬ 
age cost of handling and transporting domestical¬ 
ly produced raw cane sugar from Hawaii to Gulf 
and Atlantic Coast ports, as determined by the 
Secretary. Interest cost shall be the amount of 
interest, as determined or estimated by the Sec¬ 
retary, that would be required to be paid by a 
recipient of a price support loan for raw cane 


sugar upon repayment of the loan at full maturi¬ 
ty. Interest costs shall only be applicable if a 
price support loan recipient is not required to 
pay interest upon forfeiture of the loan collateral. 

(iv) The Secretary shall determine the amount 
of the quarterly fees in accordance with this 
headnote and shall announce such fees not later 
than the 25th day of the month preceding the 
calendar quarter during which the fees shall be 
applicable. The Secretary shall certify the 
amount of such fees to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and file notice thereof with the Federal 
Register prior to the beginning of the calendar 
quarter during which the fees shall be applicable. 
The Secretary shall determine and announce any 
adjustment in the fees made within a calendar 
quarter in accordance with the proviso of para¬ 
graph (ii) hereof, shall certify such adjusted fees 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall file 
notice thereof with the Federal Register within 3 
market days of the fulfillment of that proviso. 

(v) If an adjustment is made in the fee in ac¬ 
cordance with the proviso of paragraph (ii) 
hereof, any subsequent adjustment made within 
that quarter shall only be made on the basis of 
the average spot price for any 10 consecutive 
market day period following the effective date of 
the immediately preceding fee adjustment. No 
adjustment shall be made in any fee in accord¬ 
ance with the proviso of paragraph (ii) hereof 
during the last fifteen market days of a calendar 
quarter. 

(vi) Any adjustment made in a fee during a 
quarter in accordance with the proviso of para¬ 
graph (ii) hereof shall be effective only with re¬ 
spect to sugar entered or withdrawn from ware¬ 
house for consumption after 12:01 a.m. (local 
time at point of entry) on the day following the 
filing of notice thereof with the Federal Register: 
Provided, That such adjustment in the fee shall 
not apply to sugar exported (as defined in section 
152.1 of the Customs Regulations) on a through 
bill of lading to the United States from the coun¬ 
try of origin before such time. The exemption 
contained in the preceding proviso shall apply 
regardless of whether the adjustment in the fee is 
upward or downward. 

B. Items 956.05, 956.15 and 957.15 of 
part 3 of the Appendix to the TSUS are 
continued in effect and amended to read as 
follows: 
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Item Articles 


Rates of Duty 
(Section 22 Fees) 


Item Articles 


Rates of Duty 
(Section 22 Fees) 


Sugars, simps and 
molasses 
derived from 
sugar cane or 
sugar beets, 
except those 
entered 
pursuant to a 
license issued by 
the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 
accordance with 
headnote 4(a):. 

Principally of 
crystalline 
structure or in 
dry amorphous 
form, provided 
for in item 
155.20 part 10A, 
schedule 1:. 

956.05 Not to be further 
refined or 
improved in 
quality. 


956.15 To be further 
refined or 
improved in 
quality. 


957.15 Not principally of 
crystalline 
structure and 
not in dry 
amorphous 
form, containing 
soluble nonsugar 
solids (excluding 
any foreign 
substance that 
may have been 
added or 
developed in 
the product) 
equal to 6% or 
less by weight of 
the total soluble 


5.0703 cents per 
lb. adjusted 
quarterly in 
accordance with 
headnote 4(c), 
but not in excess 
of 50% ad val. 

4.0703 cents per 
lb. adjusted 
quarterly in 
accordance with 
headnote 4(c), 
but not in excess 
of 50% ad val. 

5.0703 cents per 
lb. of total 
sugars, adjusted 
quarterly in 
accordance with 
headnote 4(c), 
but not in excess 
of 50% ad val. 


solids, provided 
for in item 
155.30, part 
10A, schedule 1. 


C. The provisions of this proclamation 
shall terminate upon the filing of a notice in 
the Federal Register by the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture that the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is no longer conducting a price support 
program for sugar beets and sugar cane. 

D. The fees established in paragraph B of 
this proclamation shall be adjusted on a 
quarterly basis beginning July 1, 1982. Such 
fees shall be adjusted on an intra-quarterly 
basis as provided by the proviso of para¬ 
graph (cXii) of Headnote 4 of part 3 of the 
Appendix to the TSUS, as added herein, be¬ 
ginning with any 10 consecutive market 
day period following the day this proclama¬ 
tion is signed. 

E. The provisions of Proclamation 4887 of 
December 23, 1981 are hereby terminated, 
except with respect to those articles which 
are exempted from the provisions of this 
proclamation under paragraph F below. 

F. This proclamation shall be effective as 
of 12:01 a.m. (Eastern Daylight Time) on 
the day following its signing. However, the 
provisions of this proclamation shall not 
apply to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, prior to 
July 1, 1982, and which had been exported 
(as defined in section 152.1 of the Customs 
Regulation) on a through bill of lading to 
the United States from the country of origin 
prior to April 23, 1982. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 9:34 a.m.. May 6 , 1982 ] 
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Proclamation 4941—Modification of Quotas on Certain Sugars, 
Sirups and Molasses 
May 5, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

1. Headnote 2 of subpart A of part 10 of 
schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (19 U.S.C. 1202), hereinafter 
referred to as the “TSUS”, provides, in rele¬ 
vant part, as follows: 

“(i) ... if the President finds that a par¬ 
ticular rate not lower than such January 1, 
1968, rate, limited by a particular quota, 
may be established for any articles provided 
for in item 155.20 or 155.30, which will 
give due consideration to the interests in 
the United States sugar market of domestic 
producers and materially affected contract¬ 
ing parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, he shall proclaim such 

particular rate and such quota limitation, 
» 

“(ii) . . . any rate and quota limitation so 
established shall be modified if the Presi¬ 
dent finds and proclaims that such modifi¬ 
cation is required or appropriate to give 
effect to the above considerations;...” 

2. Headnote 2 was added to the TSUS by 
Proclamation No. 3822 of December 16, 
1967 (82 Stat. 1455) to carry out a provision 
in the Geneva (1967) Protocol of the Gener¬ 
al Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Note 1 
of Unit A, Chapter 10, Part I of Schedule 
XX; 19 U.S.T., Part II, 1282). The Geneva 
Protocol is a trade agreement that was en¬ 
tered into and proclaimed pursuant to sec¬ 
tion 201(a) of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 (19 U.S.C. 1821(a)). Section 201(a) of 
the Trade Expansion Act authorizes the 


President to proclaim the modification or 
continuance of any existing duty or other 
import restriction or such additional import 
restrictions as he determines to be required 
or appropriate to carry out any trade agree¬ 
ment entered into under the authority of 
that Act. 

3. I find that the quantitative limitations 
hereinafter proclaimed are appropriate to 
carry out the trade agreement described in 
paragraph 2 of this proclamation and the 
International Sugar Agreement, 1977 (31 
U.S.T. 5135), and give due consideration to 
the interests in the United States sugar 
market of domestic producers and material¬ 
ly affected contracting parties to the Gener¬ 
al Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by the Constitu¬ 
tion and statutes, including section 201 of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, section 
301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, 
and the International Sugar Agreement, 
1977, Implementation Act (P.L. 96-236, 94 
Stat. 336), and in conformity with Headnote 
2 of subpart A of part 10 of schedule 1 of 
the TSUS, do hereby proclaim until other¬ 
wise superseded by law: 

A. Headnote 3 of subpart A, part 10, 
schedule 1 of the TSUS is modified to pro¬ 
vide as follows: 

3. (a) The total amount of sugars, sirups, 
and molasses described in items 155.20 and 
155.30, the products of all foreign countries, 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, between May 11, 1982 and 
June 30, 1982, inclusive, shall not exceed, in 
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the aggregate, 220,000 short tons, raw 
value. 

(b) Beginning with the third calendar 
quarter of 1982, the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture (hereafter the Secretary) shall establish 
for each calendar quarter the total amount 
(expressed in terms of raw value) of sugars, 
sirups, and molasses described in items 
155.20 and 155.30, the products of all for¬ 
eign countries, which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump¬ 
tion, during such calendar quarter. The Sec¬ 
retary shall determine such amount, inform 
the Secretary of the Treasury of his deter¬ 
mination, and file notice thereof with the 
Federal Register no later than the 15th day 
of the month immediately preceding the 
calendar quarter during which such deter¬ 
mination shall be in effect. In determining 
such amounts the Secretary shall give due 
consideration to the interests in the United 
States sugar market of domestic producers 
and materially affected contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

(c) The total amounts of sugars, sirups, 
and molasses permitted to be imported 
under paragraphs (a) and (b) of this head- 
note shall be allocated to the following sup¬ 
plying countries or areas in the following 
percentages: 



Country 

Percentage 

19. 

Taiwan 

1.2 

20. 

Australia 

8.3 

21. 

Mauritius 

1.1 

22. 

Mozambique 

1.3 

23. 

Rep. S. Africa 

2.3 

24. 

Swaziland 

1.6 

25. 

Other specified countries 

5.9 

100.0 


and areas 


Country 

1. Canada 

2. Guatemala 

3. Belize 

4. El Salvador 

5. Honduras 

6. Nicaragua 

7. Costa Rica 

8. Panama 

9. Jamaica 

10. Dominican Republic 

11. Colombia 

12. Guyana 

13. Ecuador 

14. Peru 

15. Brazil 

16. Argentina 

17. Thailand 

18. Philippines 


The category “Other specified countries 
and areas” shall consist of the following: 
Mexico, Haiti, Barbados, Trinidad-Tobago, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, France, India, Anguilla, 
Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, Saint Lucia, 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, Montser¬ 
rat, Saint Christopher-Nevis, British Virgin 
Islands, Fiji, Tonga, Nauru, Malagasy Re¬ 
public, Zimbabwe and Malawi. 
Notwithstanding the allocation provisions 
set forth above, the Secretary may, after 
consultation with the U.S. Trade Repre¬ 
sentative, the Department of State, and the 
Department of the Treasury, issue regula¬ 
tions modifying the allocation provisions 
governing “Other specified countries and 
areas” if the Secretary determines that such 
modifications are appropriate to provide 
such countries and areas reasonable access 
to the United States sugar market. Such 
regulations may, among other things, pro- 
Percentage ^ for the establishment of minimum 
1.1 quota amounts, the establishment of quota 

4.8 periods other than quarterly periods, and 

1.1 the carrying forward of unused quota 

2.6 amounts into subsequent quota periods. 

1.0 (d) The Secretary, after consultation with 

2.1 the U.S. Trade Representative and the De- 

1.5 partment of State, may suspend the alloca- 

2.9 tion provisions of paragraph (c), or may es- 

1.1 tablish quantitative limitations for periods 

17.6 of time other than calendar quarters as pro- 
2.4 vided in paragraph (b), if the Secretary de- 

1.2 termines that such action or actions are ap- 
11 propriate to give due consideration to the 
4.1 interests in the United States sugar market 

14.5 of domestic producers and materially attect- 

4.3 ed contracting parties to the General 

1.4 Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Sec- 

13.5 retary may reinstate the allocation provi- 
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sions of paragraph (c), or may amend any 
quantitative limitations (including the time 
period for which such limitations are appli¬ 
cable) which have previously been estab¬ 
lished under this paragraph or paragraph 
(b), “ if the Secretary determines that the 
considerations set forth in the previous sen¬ 
tence so warrant. The Secretary shall 
inform the Secretary of the Treasury of any 
determination made under this paragraph. 
Notice of such determinations shall be filed 
with the Federal Register , and such deter¬ 
minations shall not become effective until 
the day following the date of filing of such 
notice or such later date as may be speci¬ 
fied by the Secretary. 

(e) The U.S. Trade Representative or his 
designee, after consultation with the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart¬ 
ment of State, may modify the allocation 
provisions of paragraph (c) (including the 
deletion or addition of any country or area), 
and may prescribe further rules, limitations 
or prohibitions on the entry of sugar if he 
finds that such actions are appropriate to 
carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment, 1977, or any successor agreement 
thereto, and that such actions give due con¬ 
sideration to the interests in the United 
States sugar market of domestic producers 
and materially affected contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. If the U.S. Trade Representative 
takes any such action, he shall so inform the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Agriculture and shall publish notice 
thereof in the Federal Register. Such action 
shall not become effective until the day fol¬ 
lowing the date of filing of such notice or 
such later date as may be specified by the 
U.S. Trade Representative. 

(f) The Secretary shall, in consultation 
with the U.S. Trade Representative, the De¬ 
partment of State, and other concerned 
agencies, review the operation of this head- 
note prior to September 1 of each year. In 
making such review, the Secretary shall de¬ 
termine whether the continued operation 
of paragraphs (b), (c), (d), and (e) of this 
headnote gives due consideration to the in¬ 
terests in the United States sugar market of 
domestic producers and materially affected 
contracting parties to the General Agree¬ 


ment on Tariffs and Trade, and whether 
the operation of paragraph (g) of this head- 
note would give due consideration to such 
interests. The Secretary shall file a notice of 
such determinations in the Federal Register 
no later than September 1 of each year. If 
the Secretary determines that the contin¬ 
ued operation of paragraphs (b), (c), (d), and 
(e) of this headnote would not give due con¬ 
sideration to the interests in the United 
States sugar market of domestic producers 
and materially affected contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and that the provisions of paragraph 

(g) of this headnote would give due consid¬ 
eration to such interests, paragraphs (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) of this headnote shall terminate 
as of the first day of October following such 
determinations. 

(g) If paragraphs (b), (c), (d), and (e) of this 
headnote are terminated under the provi¬ 
sions of paragraph (f) of this headnote, the 
total amount of sugars, sirups, and molasses 
described in items 155.20 and 155.30, the 
products of all foreign countries, entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump¬ 
tion, in any fiscal (October 1-September 30) 
year shall not exceed, in the aggregate, 
6,900,000 short tons, raw value. The U.S. 
Trade Representative or his designee may 
allocate this quantity among supplying 
countries or areas, and may prescribe fur¬ 
ther rules, regulations, limitations or prohi¬ 
bitions on the entry of sugar in accordance 
with the International Sugar Agreement, 
1977, and Public Law 96-236. The U.S. 
Trade Representative or his designee shall 
inform the Commissioner of Customs of any 
such action regarding the importation of 
sugar, and shall publish notice thereof in 
the Federal Register. 

(h) For the purposes of this headnote, the 
term “raw value” means the equivalent of 
such articles in terms of ordinary commer¬ 
cial raw sugar testing 96 degrees by the 
polariscope as determined in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Such regulations may, among 
other things, provide: (1) for the entry of 
such articles pending a final determination 
of polarity; and (2) that positive or negative 
adjustments for differences in preliminary 
and final raw values be made in the same 
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or succeeding quota periods. The principal 
grades and types of sugar shall be translated 
into terms of raw value in the following 
manner: 

(i) For articles described in item 155.20, 
by multiplying the number of pounds there¬ 
of by the greater of 0.93, or 1.07 less 0.0175 
for each degree of polarization under 100 
degrees (and fractions of a degree in pro¬ 
portion). 

(ii) For articles described in item 155.30, 
by multiplying the number of pounds of the 
total sugars thereof (the sum of the sucrose 
and reducing or invert sugars) by 1.07. 

(iii) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
establish methods for translating sugar into 
terms of raw value for any special grade or 
type of sugar for which he determines that 
the raw value cannot be measured ade¬ 
quately under the above provisions. 

B. Those parts of Proclamation 4334 of 
November 16, 1974, Proclamation 4610 of 
November 30, 1978, Proclamation 4663 of 
May 24, 1979, and Proclamation 4770 of 
July 1, 1980, which are inconsistent with 


the provisions of paragraph (A) above, are 
hereby terminated. 

C. The provisions of this Proclamation 
shall be effective as of May 11, 1982. How¬ 
ever, the quantitative limitations imposed 
by paragraphs (a) and (c) of Headnote 3 of 
subpart A, part 10, schedule I of the TSUS, 
as modified herein, shall not apply to arti¬ 
cles entered, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, prior to July 1, 1982, 
which were exported (as defined in section 
152.1 of the Customs Regulations) on a 
through bill of lading to the United States 
from the country of origin prior to April 23, 
1982. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 5th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 9:35 a.m., May 6, 1982 ] 


Statement on United States Imports of Sugars, Sirups, and Molasses 
May 5, 1982 


I have today proclaimed an emergency 
import quota program to manage sugar im¬ 
ports into the U.S. market. 

This action is necessary to defend the do¬ 
mestic sugar support program mandated by 
Congress last year and prevent massive im¬ 
ports which could displace domestic sugar 
and require the U.S. Government to pur¬ 
chase sugar at a cost of up to $400 million. 
The action is precipitated by our inability to 
defend the domestic program with duties 
and fees alone in view of a continued sharp 
drop in the world sugar price, now below 9 
cents a pound. The world price has fallen 
30 percent in 4 months in the face of a 
prospectively large world crop. 

The administration has taken a number of 
steps to maintain the domestic price of 
sugar since the enactment of the price sup¬ 
port program by Congress in December. 
On December 23, I proclaimed an import 


system, including import duties and fees, 
under authority of section 22 of the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 as amended. 
On April 1, import fees were adjusted 
upward, based on a 20-day world average 
price of 11.69 cents for late February and 
early March. On April 23, import fees were 
increased by an additional 1 cent. 

The ability to use import fees under sec¬ 
tion 22 is limited, however, by a statutory 
restriction on the level of fee that can be 
applied. At present depressed world prices, 
this level is inadequate to prevent imports 
from coming into the domestic market at a 
price below the domestic support price 
mandated by current law. 

The quotas will be applied non-discrim- 
inatorily on an historical basis. The Presi¬ 
dential proclamation will provide for quotas 
to be apportioned among exporting coun¬ 
tries according to percentage performance 
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of those countries in 1975-1981, a period 
during which no restrictive quotas were in 
effect. Each country’s high and low years 
will be excluded in order to assure a fair 
and representative allocation of quotas. 

The size of the total quota will be deter¬ 
mined and announced quarterly by the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture. The present import 
duty of 2.8 cents a pound, raw basis, will be 
continued. The section 22 import fees will 
be continued but will be adjusted as our 
domestic price responds to the quota. 

The objective is to defend the domestic 
price support program by creating a market 
situation that will enable U.S. beet and cane 
producers to sell in the market rather than 
forfeiting their production to the Commod¬ 
ity Credit Corporation. The interests of for¬ 


eign suppliers are also protected since this 
system provides such suppliers reasonable 
access to a stable, higher priced U.S. 
market. 

In arriving at this decision, we have taken 
fully into account the Caribbean Basin Ini¬ 
tiative. The historical formula chosen to 
allocate quotas among countries fully re¬ 
flects the traditional role of Caribbean Basin 
countries in our sugar market. 

In separate action, steps are also being 
taken to provide Caribbean Basin sugar 
producers with additional financial assist¬ 
ance during the remainder of this year 
beyond that already proposed in the Carib¬ 
bean Basin Initiative legislation and normal 
budget requests. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters on 
Fiscal Year 1983 Federal Budget Legislation 
May 6, 1982 


The President I know you’re all wonder¬ 
ing why we asked you here. 

Last Thursday evening I told the Ameri¬ 
can people that the road to economic re¬ 
covery begins with a responsible budget 
now. I pledged to them my personal all-out 
commitment to work with the Members of 
both Houses of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle to break the budget deadlock, and 
we’ve been doing that continuously. And 
last night, in cooperation with the Senate 
Budget Committee, we took an important 
step toward the balanced and fair compro¬ 
mise the American people want and our 
economy needs. 

We reached agreement on a 3-year defi¬ 
cit reduction package totaling $416 billion. 
Two-thirds of the amount will come from 
spending reductions and interest savings, 
only 23 percent from revenue increases; 
and while we realize no compromise can 
please everyone, this one meets the most 
important criteria. It will continue to bring 
down the growth in Federal spending. 

It should measure financial markets—or 
reassure, I should say, financial markets by 
sharply reducing projected deficits next 


year and in the years beyond. It will pre¬ 
serve our commitment to a stronger de¬ 
fense and to the all-important incentives to 
broaden the tax base by stimulating more 
savings, investment, production, risk-taking, 
and growth in the private economy. 

Let me emphasize one other point. This 
package includes measures to restore the 
solvency of the Social Security Trust Fund. 
But as I promised the American people, 
social security beneficiaries will receive 
their full 7.4-percent cost-of-living increase 
in July, and we will continue to protect the 
basic benefits of social security recipients in 
the future. 

And now with me this morning are some 
of the key leaders in the Congress that 
we’ve been working with in the past few 
weeks. And with their great leadership and 
the leadership of many others from both 
parties, I believe we can put our country 
firmly on the road to economic prosperity. 
And I’m going to turn around and say 
thanks to these gentlemen right now for 
being here. Pete? 

Senator Domenici. Thank you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. 
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Social Security 

Q, Mr. President, $40 billion out of the 
social security. How are you going to make 
that up? 

Q. Mr. President, $40 billion out of social 
security- 

The President. Whoops, wait a minute. 

Q . How can you do it, Mr. President? 

The President That figure- 

Q, How can you do that without cutting 
benefits? You’ve said you won’t cut benefits. 

The President No, that figure is a plug 
that is simply put in there based on—you’ll 
remember, there is a task force working, a 
bipartisan task force, on restoring the sol¬ 
vency of social security, the integrity of it 
which we told the people a year ago was 
lacking. And, at that time, this was rejected, 
and there were people who told us in the 
debate that, oh, there was no danger to the 
system. They now recognize, yes, there is. 

We have put in that figure as what will 
be necessary in the restructuring of the pro¬ 
gram in order to restore solvency to the 
program. 

Q. Mr. President, why wait until January 
the 1st, sir? Why can’t you put Alan Green¬ 
span in a dark room and lock the door like 
Lyndon Johnson did and tell him to go to 
work now and finish his study? 

The President They are going to work 

now, and they are working. It’s- 

Q. Can’t you make him do it quicker? 
The President Well, we gave them till 
December 31st. If they come in with some¬ 
thing earlier, we’ll be very happy about it. 

But that still allows us time- 

Q. Can you assure that there will be no 
cuts in social security benefits in the future? 

The President I have said to the dele¬ 
gates that I appointed to that task force that 
the people who are now dependent on 
social security must be assured that they’re 
going to continue to get their benefits. 

Q. Aren’t you passing the social security 
buck until after the elections, sir? 

The President No, that was decided back 
when the bipartisan agreement came to 
have a task force, a bipartisan task force. 
We made an effort last year to restore the 
solvency, and if you’ll remember, it was 
made into a political football—and not by 
our doing—and it guaranteed the continued 


benefits as they are to the people 
under- 

Q. [. Inaudible ]—Mr. President, to make 
the system solvent, the $40 billion has to 
come from somewhere, doesn’t it?—either 
from increased revenues or from decreased 
benefits. 

The President No, it could come from an 
entire restructuring of the program, actuari- 
ally looking back down toward people who 
are just beginning in the program. As you 
know, there is a gigantic increase in social 
security tax built into the system past—well, 
it went into effect in ’78. We had one in¬ 
crease in the payroll tax in January. There 
will be two more in the next few years that 
are scheduled to take place. And the task 
force is supposed—and that does not restore 
the solvency, even though the promise was 
made by the previous administration that 
that guaranteed the program’s solvency 
until the year 2015. It didn’t even guaran¬ 
tee it beyond 1984. 

Tax Revenues 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve said repeatedly 
that you wouldn’t balance the budget on 

the backs of the taxpayer- 

The President That’s right. 

Q, -but you’ve now, apparently, 

agreed to large, new taxes that the taxpay¬ 
ers will have to pay one way or the other— 
the American public. What made you 
change your mind? 

The President No, if you’ll remember, the 
original budget proposal we made proposed 
$13 billion of additional revenues, not nec¬ 
essarily in tax increases, but in changes in 
the tax structure, advantages that people 
were getting that we did not believe had 
ever been intended in the structure. And 
all we’ve done is come up on the first year 
7 billion on that. Now, that does amount to, 

as that goes on- 

Q. But over the 3-year period, sir. 

The President Over the 3-year period— 
when you institute something in 1 year, 
then that continues and is reflected in the 
growth of the economy in the years to 
come, just as the—but the main thing 
Q. Well, what’s the figure you’ve agreed 
to in 3 years? Do you know? 

The President. It will be—it’s 20 and 35 
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and 40 in the third year. 

Q. That adds up to $75 billion. 

The President No, $95 billion. 

Q. $95 billion—my math’s a little off. 
Well, isn’t that a large tax increase the 
American public will have to pay, sir? 

The President Not when you stop to 
think that maintaining our present tax cuts, 
as we will, that that amounts to the $358 
billion tax cut over the 3 years. 

Now, these—the things that we’re consid¬ 
ering are not the kind of things that are 
going to impinge on the incentive features 
of the way we have built in the business tax 
cuts and the individual income tax cuts. 

Q. Will you slip your 3-year tax cuts or 
your third year tax cuts? 

The President No. That remains intact. 

Q. And indexing won’t be slipped? 

The President Indexing will not be 
slipped. 

Q . Sir, are you now conceding what the 
Democrats have been saying all along, 
which was that last year’s tax cut was 
simply too big? 

The President No, not at all. I am sug¬ 
gesting that the fact that we have inflation 
virtually down to zero and that it’s come 
down that fast—and other factors in the 
economy that indicate that the recession is 
bottoming out indicate that we would have 
been better off economically right now if 
they had not made us compromise and if 
the tax cut had been retroactive to January 
1st, 1981, and had been 10 percent, not 5. 
We really are not beginning our tax cuts in 
reality to have an effect on the economy 
until this first July tax cut. 

Let me, if I could, also say something else 
to many of you. You seem to have been 
confused about something and have re¬ 
ferred a number of times that the budget 
that we first presented in February was a 
budget that included a $182 billion deficit 
for ’83 and then increasing deficits beyond. 
Let me make something plain. The deficit 
figures are the figures if nothing is done. 
They were not—in other words, our original 
budget proposal would have vastly reduced 
those deficits. But many of you have contin¬ 
ued to refer that our budget proposal con¬ 
tained a $182 billion deficit. It did not. 


U.K.-Argentine Conflict 

Q. Mr. President, could I ask a question, 
please, on the Falkland Islands situation? I 
wondered if you would comment and give 
us your assessment, sir, about whether the 
United States has a creditable role yet to 
play as an honest broker in that we’ve come 
down on the side very clearly of Great Brit¬ 
ain rather than Argentina? 

The President Well, we stand willing, as 
we always have been, to achieve a peaceful 
settlement under the conditions of Security 
Council Resolution 502, which calls for both 
a ceasefire and a withdrawal. And I’m not 
going to single out any particular approach- 
that we’re pursuing, but we’re open to 
every approach that can. We now have the 
help of the President of Peru who has in¬ 
volved himself in these negotiations. 

We’ll do whatever we can to help, but it 
must be within that framework. 

Q. Mr. President- 

Q. Mr. President- 

The President Wait a minute, I promised 
him. 

Q. On the Falklands- 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. This’ll 
have to be the last question, too, Jerry 
[Gerald E. Udwin, Westinghouse Broadcast¬ 
ing Co.], please. 

Q. -1 think there is some concern that 

the Falklands could escalate into a greater 
war and some concern even that it could 
involve, eventually, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. What steps have you 
taken, if any, to try to head that off from 
happening—such as contacts, perhaps, di¬ 
rectly or otherwise, with the Soviet Union? 

The President. Frankly, I do not see the 
danger of this escalating to that extent. And 
the steps that we are taking are the steps 
that we’ve always been taking, and that is 
seeking within, as I say, the U.N. frame¬ 
work, this kind of a resolution that calls for 
ceasefire and calls for withdrawal of all 
forces, while this is done. Now, so far, there 
has not been agreement on that. 

Q. Mr. President, are you committed 
to- 

Mr. Speakes . I’m sorry. Let’s take Lou 
[Lou Cannon, Washington Post], and no 
more, please. 
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Social Security 

Q. Are you committed to following what 
that commission advocates at the end of the 
year, even if that means cutting the cost-of- 
living increases of social security recipients? 

The President Well, this is one—no, I 
have to say, there, I’m on record, and I 
don’t think they would do that. I don’t 
think that the people who are dependent 
on social security should be frightened any 
more than they have been by the political 
demagoguery that’s been going on about 
this issue. The people who are presently 
dependent on social security must be as¬ 
sured that they’re going to continue to get 
their benefits. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. 

FY1983 Budget Plan 

Q. Will the Democrats buy this plan that 
the Republicans have agreed on now in the 
Senate? 

The President This plan? 

Q. What if they don’t buy it, sir? You 
can’t pass it without them, can you? 

The President Well, it’ll be rather diffi¬ 
cult for them to explain how they did not 
want to be a party to a plan that was going 
to reduce the 3-year deficit by $416 billion 
and would give us deficits that would go 
down from $106 in this first year to 69 next 
year, and to 39 in 1984, with a continuing 
line downward that makes certain a bal¬ 
anced budget in the next several years. 

Q. You’re trying to make the Democrats 
the fall guys. You’d say the Democrats had 
caused the recession to continue if they 
don’t agree to this. 

The President If they can come up with a 
better proposal or one that will do this, 


we’ll be very willing to listen. We want to 
work with everybody on this. 

Q. Are you going to negotiate? 

The President What? 

Q. Are you going to bring in the Boll 
Weevils and start trying to build your own 
coalition? 

The President My goal from the very 
first, and the reason for “The Gang of 17” 
and everything else, was that I believe the 
American people, in this time of economic 
distress, should have had the assurance of 
seeing the Democrat and Republican lead¬ 
ership in the Congress and this administra¬ 
tion stand before them together and say 
that we have agreed on a plan to help cure 
this recession and reduce these deficits. 
And so far we have not been able to bring 
that about. But we are going to continue to 
try. 

Mr. Gergen. 1 Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

Q. Why do you call them the “Gang of 
17”? 

The President What? 

Q. Why do you call them the “Gang of 
17”? 

The President They named themselves 
that. There were 17, and they began 
naming themselves after they got to about 
13 meetings as “The Gang of 17.” 

Q. You know what happened to the Gang 
of Four in China. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, but as I told Sarah 
[Sarah McClendon, McClendon News Serv¬ 
ice] one day, you know a sweet guy like me 
wouldn’t—[ laugh ter]. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:17 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

David R. Gergen is Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for Communications. 
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Appointment of 15 Members of the Advisory Panel on Financing 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
May 6, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Panel on Fi¬ 
nancing Elementary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion. 

Walter R. Beer, Jr., is a business manager in 
Windsor, Vt. He resides in Poultney, Vt., and 
was born September 30, 1926. He would suc¬ 
ceed Charles S. Benson. 

Joseph P. Dano is principal of the Mid-Pacific 
Intermediate School in Honolulu, Hawaii. He 
resides in Honolulu and was born March 10, 
1941. He would succeed Theodore M. Black. 
Richard M. Dellinger is serving as a State repre¬ 
sentative in Indiana. He resides in Noblesville, 
Ind., and was born February 18, 1936. He 
would succeed John E. Coons. 

Richard M. Eyre is president of R. M. Eyre and 
Associates in Salt Lake City, Utah. He resides 
in Salt Lake City and was born October 28, 
1944. He would succeed Joseph O. Garcia. 
Warren K. Hall is an English teacher at Shattuck 
School in Faribault, Minn., where he resides. 
He was bom December 17, 1927. He would 
succeed Bob Graham. 

Dr. Claudia H. Hampton is retired. She was ad¬ 
junct professor at Pepperdine University. She 
resides in Los Angeles, Calif. Dr. Hampton 
would succeed Terry Herndon. 

Paul R. Hess is serving as State senator in Kansas. 
He resides in Wichita, Kans., and was bom 
August 29, 1948. He would succeed Edward T. 
Hughes. 

Jane G. Hunter is a homemaker in Clemson, S.C. 


She was born January 24, 1931. She would suc¬ 
ceed Victoria Lederberg. 

Judith E. Madonia has been a teacher with the 
Springfield public school system since 1961. 
She resides in Springfield, Ill., and was bom 
September 25, 1939. She would succeed Albert 
Shanker. 

Connaught C. Marshner is director of Family 
Policy Division for the Free Congress Research 
and Education Foundation in Washington, D.C. 
She resides in Springfield, Va., and was born 
June 26, 1951. She would succeed James A. 
McDermott. 

Clark Maxwell, Jr., is serving as State senator in 
Florida. He resides in Melbourne, Fla., and was 
born August 21, 1934. He would succeed Carl 
Sharif. 

Wiley Mitchell is serving as State senator in Vir¬ 
ginia. He also is general solicitor for Southern 
Railways. He resides in Alexandria, Va., and 
was born July 23, 1932. He would succeed Wil¬ 
liam Simmons. 

Nicholas M. Nikitas is president of Nikitas Family 
Inns Property Development, Management and 
Operations, in Worcester, Mass. He resides in 
Boston, Mass., and was bom February 26, 1950. 
He would succeed Margaret C. Simms. 

Dr. Max Rafferty is holder of the Distinguished 
Chair in Education at Troy State University. 
He resides in Troy, Ala., and was bom May 7, 
1917. He would succeed Carolyn Warner. 

Henry M. Ramirez is with INTEP in Los Angeles, 
Calif. He resides in Beverly Hills and was bora 
May 4, 1929. He would succeed Dorothy L. 
Mattison. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony in Observance of National 
Day of Prayer 
May 6 , 1982 


We thank the Chaplain of the Senate for 
that blessing. It’s an inspiration for me to 
see all of you—Protestants, Catholics, mem¬ 
bers of the Jewish faith, and others who are 
gathered here at our national home to pay 
homage to the God in whom we trust. 


Many of you are leaders in your faith; 
others are active in your communities, your 
professions, or are among our elected repre¬ 
sentatives. But all of us are here with a 
common purpose: to observe on National 
Day of Prayer, a tradition that was begun 
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by the Continental Congress—that the first 
Thursday of May would be such a day. 

Prayer has sustained our people in crisis, 
strengthened us in times of challenge, and 
guided us through our daily lives since the 
first settlers came to this continent. Our 
forebearers came not for gold, but mainly 
in search of God and the freedom to wor¬ 
ship in their own way. 

We’ve been a free people living under 
the law, with faith in our Maker and in our 
future. I’ve said before that the most sub¬ 
lime picture in American history is of 
George Washington on his knees in the 
snow at Valley Forge. That image personi¬ 
fies a people who know that it’s not enough 
to depend on our own courage and good¬ 
ness; we must also seek help from God, our 
Father and Preserver. 

Abraham Lincoln said once that he would 
be the most foolish man on this footstool we 
call Earth, if he thought for one minute he 
could fulfill the duties that faced him if he 
did not have the help of One who was 
wiser than all others. 

The French philosopher Alexis de Toc- 
queville, visiting America a hundred and 
fifty years ago, marveled at Americans be¬ 
cause they understood that a free people 
must also be a religious people. “Despo¬ 
tism,” he wrote, “may be able to do without 
faith, but freedom cannot.” 

Today, prayer is still a powerful force in 
America, and our faith in God is a mighty 
source of strength. Our Pledge of Alle¬ 
giance states that we are “one nation under 
God,” and our currency bears the motto, 
“In God We Trust.” 

The morality and values such faith im¬ 
plies are deeply embedded in our national 
character. Our country embraces those 
principles by design, and we abandon them 
at our peril. Yet in recent years, well-mean¬ 
ing Americans in the name of freedom have 
taken freedom away. For the sake of reli¬ 
gious tolerance, they’ve forbidden religious 
practice in our public classrooms. The law 
of this land has effectively removed prayer 
from our classrooms. 

How can we hope to retain our freedom 
through the generations if we fail to teach 
our young that our liberty springs from an 
abiding faith in our Creator? 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “Almighty 


God created the mind free.” But current 
interpretation of our Constitution holds that 
the minds of our children cannot be free to 
pray to God in public schools. No one will 
ever convince me that a moment of 
voluntary prayer will harm a child or 
threaten a school or State. But I think it can 
strengthen our faith in a Creator who alone 
has the power to bless America. 

One of my favorite passages in the Bible 
is the promise God gives us in second 
Chronicles: “If my people, which are called 
by my name, shall humble themselves and 
pray and seek my face and turn from their 
wicked ways, then will I hear from heaven 
and will forgive their sin and will heal their 
land.” 

That promise is the hope of America and 
of all our people. 

Because of my faith in that promise, I’m 
particularly pleased to be able to tell you 
today that this administration will soon 
submit to the United States Congress a pro¬ 
posal to amend our Constitution to allow 
our children to pray in school. No one must 
ever be forced or coerced or pressured to 
take part in any religious exercise, but nei¬ 
ther should the government forbid religious 
practice. The amendment we’ll propose will 
restore the right to pray. 

I thank you all for coming here today and 
for the good work that you do for our 
people, our country, and our God every day 
of the year. But I dso hope that I can count 
on your help in the days and months ahead 
as we work for passage of this amendment. 

Changing the Constitution is a mammoth 
task. It should never be easy. But in this 
case, I believe we can restore a freedom 
that our Constitution was always meant to 
protect. I have never believed that the oft- 
quoted amendment was supposed to pro¬ 
tect us from religion. It was to protect reli 1 
gion from government tyranny. 

Together, let us take up the challenge to 
reawaken America’s religious and moral 
heart, recognizing that a deep and abiding 
faith in God is the rock upon which this 
great Nation was founded. 

Thank you all again, as I say, for being 
here. And God bless you all. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:08 p.m. at 
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the ceremony in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. The ceremony was attended 
by leaders of religious and civic organiza¬ 
tions and several Members of the Congress. 


The invocation was given by Dr. Richard 
Halverson, Chaplain of the United States 
Senate. 


Message to the Congress Reporting on Developments Concerning 
the Declaration of a National Emergency With Respect to Iran 
May 6, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 204(c) of the Interna¬ 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(IEEPA), 50 U.S.C. Section 1703(c), I hereby 
report to the Congress with respect to de¬ 
velopments since my report of September 
22, 1981, concerning the national emergen¬ 
cy with respect to Iran that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12170 of November 
14, 1979. 

1. The Iran-United States Claims Tribunal 
provided for in the Claims Settlement 
Agreement of January 19, 1981 has been 
established at The Hague in the Nether¬ 
lands. Some 5,000 claims were filed with 
the Tribunal by the January 19, 1982, dead¬ 
line. These included 2,795 “small” claims 
(less than $250,000 each) of U.S. nationals 
and 18 “official” claims of the U.S. against 
Iran. Although the Tribunal has not yet 
completed its initial processing of all the 
claims, it now appears that there are, in 
addition, some 630 “large” claims, in the 
amount of $250,000 or more each, of U.S. 
nationals against Iran and as many as 1500 
claims by Iran against the U.S. and its na¬ 
tionals. The Department of State, with the 
assistance of the Departments of the Treas¬ 
ury and Justice and other concerned gov¬ 
ernment agencies, is coordinating the 
United States response to the Iranian claims 
and is preparing to assist U.S. nationals with 
claims against Iran. 

2. Four important issues, concerning the 
$1 billion Security Account established in 
the Netherlands Settlement Bank to pay 
Tribunal awards, which were not resolved 
in negotiations with Iran were referred to 
the Claims Tribunal. Written submissions 
have been made and oral arguments have 
been heard. The Tribunal may decide these 


issues within the next few weeks. These 
issues concern (1) the disposition of the in¬ 
terest accruing on the funds in the Security 
Account; (2) indemnification of the Settle¬ 
ment Bank of the Netherlands and its 
parent, the Netherlands Central Bank, as 
manager of the funds deposited with the 
Settlement Bank, against any claims relat¬ 
ing to the Security Account; (3) payment of 
the administrative fees of the Settlement 
Bank; and (4) payment of settlements with 
U.S. claimants worked out directly between 
the U.S. claimants and Iran. 

3. Since my report submitted to Congress 
last fall, there have been no major regula¬ 
tory amendments or transfers of assets by or 
through the U.S. government under the 
January 19, 1981 agreements with Iran. 
However, I attach herewith three excerpts 
from the Federal Register that deal with the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations. The first 
is a notice reminding U.S. account parties, 
on whose behalf standby letters of credit 
were issued by U.S. banks in favor of Iran 
or Iranian entities, of the January 19, 1982 
deadline for filing claims with the Claims 
Tribunal. The second is an amendment to 
the Iranian Assets Control Regulations 
which amends the licensing procedure for 
account party establishment on company 
books of substitute blocked accounts in 
favor of Iran, in lieu of payments by banks 
to Iran under standby letters of credit in 
favor of Iran. The amendment provides 
extra time for obtaining a license or for 
establishment of such substitute blocked ac¬ 
counts by account parties in cases involving 
court orders barring payments to Iran 
under standby letters of credit. 

Also attached is the amendment to the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations that ap- 
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peared in the Federal Register on Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1981. It required U.S. banking insti¬ 
tutions to register with the Office of For¬ 
eign Assets, Department of the Treasury, if 
they intended to assert claims against the 
escrow account at the Bank of England that 
was established with the deposit of $1.4 bil¬ 
lion in January 1981. That account was es¬ 
tablished pursuant to Paragraph 2(B) of the 
January 19, 1981 Undertakings of the Gov¬ 
ernments of Iran and the United States, pri¬ 
marily for the purpose of paying non-syndi- 
cated debt claims of U.S. banks against Iran. 
The list of banks that registered was pro¬ 
vided to Iran to facilitate the settlement of 
those bank claims against Iran, 

4. Over the last six months, there have 
been several technical discussions with offi¬ 
cials of Iran in The Hague concerning var¬ 
ious aspects of the implementation of the 
agreements of January 19, 1981. These 
meetings have contributed to a better un¬ 
derstanding of the differences between our 
two governments and the ways in which 


they might be resolved. We are continuing 
to explore ways in which the Tribunal’s ar¬ 
bitral process can be made more efficient. 

5. Several financial and diplomatic as¬ 
pects of the crisis with Iran have not yet 
been resolved and continue to present an 
unusual and extraordinary threat to the na¬ 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal to deal appropri¬ 
ately with these problems and will continue 
to report periodically to Congress on signifi¬ 
cant developments. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 6, 1982. 

Note: The attachments transmitted with the 
report are printed in the following issues of 
the Federal Register ; Monday, Dec. 7, 1981 
(vol 46, no. 234, p. 59939), Tuesday, Jan. 5, 
1982 (vol. 47, no. 2, p. 366), and Tuesday, 
March 23, 1982 (vol. 47, no. 56, p. 12339). 


Nomination of Peter E. Voss To Be a Governor of the United States 
Postal Service 
May 7 ; 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Peter E. Voss to be a Gov¬ 
ernor of the United States Postal Service for 
a term expiring December 8, 1990. He 
would succeed Hung Wai Ching. 

Mr. Voss is currently chief executive offi¬ 
cer and president at Northeastern, Inc., in 
Canton, Ohio. He founded the company in 
1954. He was Executive Director and 
Chairman of the National Finance Commit¬ 
tee for the 1970 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. He is a member of 


the Chief Executives Forum, an interna¬ 
tional group of senior executives; a member 
of the World Business Council; and past di¬ 
rector, chapter chairman, education chair¬ 
man, and leadership activities chairman of 
the Young Presidents’ Organization. 

He attended Kenyon College and is a 
graduate of Harvard Business School’s 
industrial management course. He is mar¬ 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
Canton, Ohio. He was bom September 13, 
1930 
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Appointment of Three Members of the President’s Committee on 
the National Medal of Science, and Designation of Chairman 
May 7, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on the National Medal of Science for terms 
expiring December 31, 1984. The President 
also announced his intention to designate 
William L. Mills to be Chairman. 

William L. Mills is currently associate professor 
of environmental engineering at Vanderbilt 
University. He was associate professor of envi¬ 
ronmental health sciences and engineering at 
North Carolina Central University in 1973- 
1977. He graduated from Alcorn State Univer¬ 
sity (B.S., 1967), Tuskegee Institute (M.S., 
1969), and the University of Kansas (Ph. D., 
1973). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Nashville, Tenn. He was born 
November 20, 1944. He would succeed Mary 
L. Good. 

Perry Adkisson is serving as deputy chancellor 
for agriculture and distinguished professor of 
entomology, department of entomology, at 
Texas A&M University. He has been with 


Texas A&M University since 1958, serving as 
vice president for agriculture and renewable 
resources in 1978-1980. He was head, depart¬ 
ment of entomology, in 1967-1978 and profes¬ 
sor, department of entomology, in 1963-1967. 
He graduated from the University of Arkansas 
(B.S., 1950; M.S., 1954) and Kansas State Uni¬ 
versity (Ph. D., 1956). He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Bryan, Tex. He was born 
March 11, 1929. He would succeed Calvin C. 
Moore. 

Naomi J. McAfee is manager, design assurance 
and operations, Defense and Electronics Sys¬ 
tems Center, at Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
She has been with Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
since 1955 and was executive assistant to the 
general manager of the systems and technology 
divisions in 1977-1979. She was director of cor¬ 
porate strategic resources in 1976-1977 and 
was engineering manager, quality and reliabil¬ 
ity assurance, in 1973-1976. She graduated 
from Western Kentucky State College (B.S., 
1956). She is married and resides in Baltimore, 
Md. She was bora October 27, 1934. She would 
succeed Dorothy M. Simon. 


Exchange With Reporters on Domestic and Foreign Policy Issues 
May 7, 1982 


Q. Mr. President, is it fair to blame this 
unemployment rate on your policies? 

The President No, they can’t blame it on 
our policies. And I can tell them how that 
they can turn that around. Remember, 
those are the seasonally adjusted figures 
that have been used for this percentage. 
But if they want to turn it around, let the 
Democrats in the House and the Senate 
join us in adopting the budget that was 
passed out of the Senate Budget Commit¬ 
tee; let us get that spending down. They do 
that, and not only will unemployment turn 
around and come down but so will interest 
rates, and this economy will get moving 
again. 

Q, Democrats say your budget hurts the 
poor and it’s cruel and it’s going to cut the 


people off who really need the help. 

The President Yeah, and the single word 
for that is “demagoguery,” because at no 
point have we ever cut the budget below 
what they were the previous year. And this 
one is not cut below the previous year. It 
represents a 5-percent increase over the 
previous year. 

Q. Are you concerned that the British 
have extended their zone around the Falk- 
lands to within 12 nautical miles of Argenti¬ 
na? 

The President Well, I’m concerned, of 
course. But I don’t- 

Q. [. Inaudible ] 

The President I don’t know. But I don’t 
want violence to break out again. I m 
hoping that we can have this ceasefire and 
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the removal of all forces. So far I under¬ 
stand, that it is Argentina that is holding 
back on withdrawing their forces. 

Q. Mr. President, have you made deci¬ 
sions on START? For example, have you 
talked to the Russians about a possible 
meeting in July in Geneva? 

The President We are—there are com¬ 
munications going on, and I will be speak¬ 
ing about this Sunday at Eureka College. 

Q. Will we let the British have a refueling 
aircraft so they can refuel their Nimrods? 

The President I don’t know of any plans 
or any decisions that have been made about 
things like that. 

Q. Well, you make the decision. 

The President What? 

Q . You make the decision. 

The President Yes, but nothing has been 
presented to me in that line so far. 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. 

Q. Don’t fall off the horse. 

The President But if you want to tell the 
Democrats, again, there’s one way to get 
this economy back in business, and it’s in 
their hands. 

Q. Their economy, not yours? 

The President What? 

Q. It’s their economy, not yours? 


The President No, it’s just that they’re 
being obstructionists now. 

Q. But they say you’re going to cut social 
security. That’s what they’re saying. They 
say you’re going to cut social security. 

The President Glad you mentioned that. 
They know better. And that is true dema¬ 
goguery again. 

There is nothing in the budget—and I 
will guarantee everyone getting social 
security that they’re going to get every 
penny, plus, on July 1st, they will get a 7.4- 
percent cost-of-living increase. There has 
been no proposal to cut social security, and 
those who were saying it in the Congress 
today know that. 

Q . What happened to this bipartisan 
spirit, this work—live-and-let-live biparti- 
sanism? 

The President I think the only bipartisan 
spirit I have is with a horse. [Laughter] 

Q. Don’t fall off! 

Note: The exchange began at 1:27 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House as the 
President was leaving for an afternoon of 
horseback riding at Quantico Marine Base , 
Va. Accompanying the President were Sena¬ 
tor Paul Laxalt of Nevada and several 
members of the White House staff. 


Radio Address to the Nation on Federal Budget Legislation and 
Unemployment Figures 
May 8, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

It’s just possible that you may have heard 
or read that there’s some talk in Washing¬ 
ton about a budget. If so, you’ve also heard 
a few things that aren’t true. 

For openers, it’s just a plain falsehood to 
say, as our opponents in Congress and much 
of the press are saying, that the budget the 
Senate Budget Committee approved last 
Wednesday night is going to reduce social 
security payments. It does nothing of the 
kind. That budget specifically states that the 
7.4-percent cost-of-living increase in social 
security benefits due July 1st will be added 
to the checks beginning July 1st, and that 


increase will be the only change in those 
checks. 

Those who’ve rushed to face the TV cam¬ 
eras or get their names in newsprint by 
frightening our social security recipients 
should be ashamed of themselves. Let me 
repeat what I’ve said before. I will protect 
the benefits of social security recipients 
now and in the future. 

The second thing, not quite so urgent, 
that needs correcting is some misinforma¬ 
tion about our original budget proposal, 
which I submitted in February, and the 
projected budget deficits for the next 3 
years. For some reason or lack of reason. 
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the news media and some Congressmen 
have repeatedly declared that my February 
budget proposal contained a $182 billion 
deficit. Budgets don’t contain deficits. Defi¬ 
cits are the difference between expected 
tax revenues and proposed spending. A 
budget either adds to it or reduces it. We 
plan to do the latter. 

Both my February proposal, which the 
Congress refused to act on, and the one 
approved by the committee Wednesday 
night would, if adopted, drastically reduce 
the deficits. The $182 billion projected for 

1983 will be reduced to $106 billion by the 
Senate budget. The deficits projected for 

1984 and ’85 will be reduced from $216 
billion and $233 billion to $69 billion and in 

1985 only $39 billion. That is a $417 billion 
cut in the deficits over 3 years. 

In plain language, the budget which I 
worked out with the Republican members 
of the Senate committee reverses an on¬ 
going increase in deficits and sets us on a 
sure road to a balanced budget in just a 
very few years. 

You remember, of course, the great to-do 
and the hysteria about our budget a year 
ago, the talk of budget cuts that would 
punish the needy and helpless. You’re 
hearing the same thing now about the new 
budget for 1983 and whether we can afford 
further budget cuts without doing harm to 
our social programs. Well, what budget 
cuts? Where do the cuts come from? 

The 1981 budget we inherited was 657.2 
billion. Our first budget, the one we had all 
the fuss about last year, was $728.9 billion. 
That’s an increase of $71.7 billion over the 
preceding year—hardly what you’d call a 
cut. Yes, there were reductions of $35.2 bil¬ 
lion, but they were reductions only in what 
had been assumed would be the annual in¬ 
crease in spending. We thought a $71.7 bil¬ 
lion increase was enough. Without those 
$35 billion cuts, the present 1982 budget 
would be nearly as big as the budget we’ve 
proposed for next year. 

The 1983 budget, approved by the 
Senate committee last Wednesday, calls for 
spending $779 billion. That’s an increase 
over this year of $50.2 billion. Back in 1980 
budgets were increasing by 17 percent. 
When it is passed, the 1983 budget increase 
will be a little less than 7 percent. This 


reduction in the rate of government 
growth, we think, is what you sent us here 
to do. 

Now, I know it’s hard hearing all these 
numbers to keep things straight, but the 
bottom line is that all the so-called budget 
cuts have been reductions only in the rate 
of increase usually in what Congress refers 
to as the “uncontrollables.” Our proposed 
budget for next year, the one passed by the 
Senate committee, is $122 billion more than 
was spent in 1981. Those who’ve been op¬ 
posing our budgets—this one and the one 
last year—would have had an increase of 
more than 170 billion if they’d have their 
way. 

There’ve been no cuts in the budgets. 
There have only been smaller increases 
than some of our big spenders would have 
preferred, coupled with what we’ve done, 
our tax cuts, to allow you to keep more of 
what you earn. 

Another subject: Yesterday we awoke to 
the news that unemployment had gone to 
the highest levels since 1941—9.4 percent. 
Well, let me just first tell you how I feel 
about unemployment. This is the problem 
above all which must be solved. 

Maybe those of us who went through the 
Great Depression have some kind of com¬ 
plex, but to me as long as there is one single 
person able and willing to work but unable 
to find work, that is too high an unemploy¬ 
ment rate. I wonder though if the news 
media couldn’t serve us better if they 
would give us more of the statistical infor¬ 
mation on unemployment provided by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Let me explain. The rise in the unem¬ 
ployment rate from 9 to 9.4 percent is in 
what are called the seasonally adjusted fig¬ 
ures. Now, I’m not sure that we live in a 
seasonally adjusted world. Every month, the 
Bureau also publishes the unadjusted fig¬ 
ures. I feel these latter figures should not be 
buried or ignored by the press. If they 
weren’t of some importance, the Bureau 
wouldn’t release them along with the sea¬ 
sonally adjusted. 

Now, what’s this all about? Well, the ad¬ 
justed figures are given for what should be 
the rate of unemployment and employment 
for each month, based on the figures for 
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previous years. Now, I know I’m running 
the risk of oversimplifying, but I’m also run¬ 
ning out of time. The unadjusted figures are 
simply the actual count of how many are 
employed and how many are unemployed 
in a certain month. 

Under the seasonally adjusted figures, un¬ 
employment, as we know, went up to 9.4 
percent in April, higher than the March 
figure of 9 percent. And that, of course, is 
bad news. But according to the unadjusted 
figures, there were 400,000 more people 
actually working in April than in March and 
300,000 fewer unemployed. Likewise, when 
the figures were announced a month ago, 
unemployment increased from March over 
February, according to the adjusted figures. 
And yet by the actual count, there were 
525,000 more people working in March 
than February and 88,000 fewer unem¬ 


ployed. 

Now, I’m sure that next month when 
750,000 or more young people are suddenly 
out of school, the adjusted figures might 
look better than the unadjusted. But 
shouldn’t we be allowed to see both? 

Regardless, the figures are sad. And some¬ 
thing must be done and can be done about 
unemployment if Congress will get off the 
dime and adopt the deficit-reducing budget 
it now has before it. Interest rates will come 
down when it does, and so will unemploy¬ 
ment. 

This is no time for politics as usual. There 
are too many people hurting. 

Thanks for listening, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Message on the Observance of National Nursing Home Week, 
May 9-15, 1982 
May 8, 1982 


In observing National Nursing Home 
Week, we call to mind the special needs of 
the frail and elderly men and women who 
live in nursing homes and acknowledge that 
we all can play a part in meeting those 
needs. 

We often forget that nursing home resi¬ 
dents need more than medical care. They 
also have special social and human needs. 
Friends and relatives and dedicated staff 
members can do a great deal. But varied 


social contacts add to health and content¬ 
ment, and we all can contribute as mem¬ 
bers of our communities by volunteering 
our time or other help. 

As we observe National Nursing Home 
Week, please join me in honoring those 
who live in nursing homes and in working 
to assure them the quality of care and com¬ 
passion they so richly deserve. 

Ronald Reagan 


Address at Commencement Exercises at Eureka College in Illinois 
May 9, 1982 


President Gilbert, trustees, administration 
and faculty, students, and the friends of 
Eureka College, and particularly those 
whose day this is, the graduating class of 
’82: 

Dan, you said the 25th and now the 50th. 


Do you mind if I try for the 75th? 1 
But it goes without saying that this is a 


1 The President was commemorating the 
50th anniversary of his graduation from 
Eureka College . 
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very special day for you who are graduat¬ 
ing. Would you forgive me if I say it’s a 
very special day for me also? Over the years 
since I sat where you, the graduating class 
of 1982, are now sitting. I’ve returned to 
the campus many times, always with great 
pleasure and warm nostalgia. Now, it just 
isn’t true that I only came back this time to 
clean out my gym locker. [ Laughter ] 

On one of those occasions, as you’ve been 
told, I addressed a graduating class here, 
“’neath the elms,” and was awarded an 
honorary degree. And at that time I in¬ 
formed those assembled that while I was 
grateful for the honor, it added to a feeling 
of guilt I’d been nursing for 25 years, be¬ 
cause I always figured the first degree they 
gave me was honorary. [Laughter] 

Now, if it’s true that tradition is the glue 
holding civilization together, then Eureka 
has made its contribution to that effort. Yes, 
it is a small college in a small community. 
It’s no impersonal, assembly-line diploma 
mill. As the years pass, if you have let your¬ 
selves absorb the spirit and tradition of this 
place, you’ll find the 4 years you’ve spent 
here living in your memory as a rich and 
important part of your life. 

Oh, you’ll have some regrets along with 
the happy memories. I let football and 
other extracurricular activities eat into my 
study time with the result that my grade 
average was closer to the C level required 
for eligibility than it was to straight A’s. 
And even now I wonder what I might have 
accomplished if I’d studied harder. [ Laugh - 
tet\ 

Now, I know there are differences be¬ 
tween the Eureka College of 1932 and the 
Eureka of 1982, but I’m also sure that in 
many ways—important ways—Eureka re¬ 
mains the same. For one thing, it’s impossi¬ 
ble for you now to believe what I ve said 
about things being the same. We who pre¬ 
ceded you understand that very well, be¬ 
cause when we were here, we thought old 
grads who came back only after 5 years— 
not 50—couldn’t understand what our life 
was like and what had taken place and 
changed. So, take my word for it. As the 
years go by, you’ll be amazed at how fresh 
the memory of these years will remain in 
your minds, how easily you can relive the 
very emotions that you experienced. 


The Class of ’32 has no yearbook to 
record our final days on the campus. The 
Class of ’33 didn’t put out a Prism because 
of the hardships of that Great Depression 
era. The faculty sometimes went for months 
on end without pay. And yet this school 
made it possible for young men and 
women, myself included, to get an educa¬ 
tion even though we were totally without 
funds, our families destitute victims of the 
Depression. Yes, this place is deep in my 
heart. Everything that has been good in my 
life began here. 

Graduation Day is called “Commence¬ 
ment,” and properly so, because it is both a 
recognition of completion and a beginning. 
And I would like, seriously, to talk to you 
about this new phase—the society in which 
you’re now going to take your place as full¬ 
time participants. You’re no longer observ¬ 
ers. You’ll be called upon to make decisions 
and express your views on global events, 
because those events will affect your lives. 

I’ve spoken of similarities, and the 198Q’s 
like the 1930’s may be one of those—a cru¬ 
cial juncture in history that will determine 
the direction of the future. 

In about a month I will meet in Europe 
with the leaders of nations who are our 
closest friends and allies. At Versailles, lead¬ 
ers of the industrial powers of the world 
will seek better ways to meet today’s eco¬ 
nomic challenges. In Bonn, I will join my 
colleagues from the Atlantic Alliance na¬ 
tions to renew those ties which have been 
the foundation of Western, free-world de¬ 
fense for 37 years. There will also be meet¬ 
ings in Home and London. 

Now, these meetings are significant for a 
simple but very important reason: Our own 
nation’s fate is directly linked to that of our 
sister democracies in Western Europe. The 
values for which America and all democrat¬ 
ic nations stand represent the culmination 
of Western culture. Andrei Sakharov, the 
distinguished Nobel Laureate and coura¬ 
geous Soviet human rights advocate, has 
written in a message smuggled to freedom, 
“I believe in Western man. I have faith m 
his mind which is practical and efficient 
and, at the same tiine, aspires to great 
goals. I have faith in his good intentions and 
in his decisiveness.” 
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This glorious tradition requires a partner¬ 
ship to preserve and protect it. Only as 
partners can we hope to achieve the goal of 
a peaceful community of nations. Only as 
partners can we defend the values of de¬ 
mocracy and human dignity that we hold so 
dear. 

There’s a single, major issue in our part¬ 
nership which will underlie the discussions 
that 1 will have with the European leaders: 
the future of Western relations with the 
Soviet Union. How should we deal with the 
Soviet Union in the years ahead? What 
framework should guide our conduct and 
our policies toward it? And what can we 
realistically expect from a world power of 
such deep fears, hostilities, and external am¬ 
bitions? 

I believe the unity of the West is the 
foundation for any successful relationship 
with the East. Without Western unity, well 
squander our energies in bickering while 
the Soviets continue as they please. With 
unity, we have the strength to moderate 
Soviet behavior. We’ve done so in the past, 
and we can do so again. 

Our challenge is to establish a framework 
in which sound East-West relations will 
endure. I’m optimistic that we can build a 
more constructive relationship with the 
Soviet Union. To do so, however, we must 
understand the nature of the Soviet system 
and the lessons of the past. 

The Soviet Union is a huge empire ruled 
by an elite that holds all power and all 
privilege, and they hold it tightly because, 
as we’ve seen in Poland, they fear what 
might happen if even the smallest amount 
of control slips from their grasp. They fear 
the infectiousness of even a little freedom, 
and because of this in many ways their 
system has failed. The Soviet empire is fal¬ 
tering because it is rigid—centralized con¬ 
trol has destroyed incentives for innovation, 
efficiency, and individual achievement. 
Spiritually, there is a sense of malaise and 
resentment. 

But in the midst of social and economic 
problems, the Soviet dictatorship has forged 
the largest armed force in the world. It has 
done so by preempting the human needs of 
its people, and, in the end, this course will 
undermine the foundations of the Soviet 
system. Harry Truman was right when he 


said of the Soviets that, “When you try to 
conquer other people or extend yourself 
over vast areas you cannot win in the long 
run.” 

Yet Soviet aggressiveness has grown as 
Soviet military power has increased. To 
compensate, we must learn from the lessons 
of the past. When the West has stood uni¬ 
fied and firm, the Soviet Union has taken 
heed. For 35 years Western Europe has 
lived free despite the shadow of Soviet mili¬ 
tary might. Through unity, you’ll remember 
from your modern history courses, the West 
secured the withdrawal of occupation forces 
from Austria and the recognition of its 
rights in Berlin. 

Other Western policies have not been 
successful. East-West trade was expanded in 
hope of providing incentives for Soviet re¬ 
straint, but the Soviets exploited the bene¬ 
fits of trade without moderating their be¬ 
havior. Despite a decade of ambitious arms 
control efforts, the Soviet buildup contin¬ 
ues. And despite its signature of the Helsin¬ 
ki agreements on human rights, the Soviet 
Union has not relaxed its hold on its own 
people or those of Western [Eastern] 2 
Europe. 

During the 197Q’s, some of us forgot the 
warning of President Kennedy, who said 
that the Soviets “have offered to trade us 
an apple for an orchard. We don’t do that 
in this country.” But we came perilously 
close to doing just that. 

If East-West relations in the detente era 
in Europe have yielded disappointment, de¬ 
tente outside of Europe has yielded a 
severe disillusionment for those who ex¬ 
pected a moderation of Soviet behavior. 
The Soviet Union continues to support Viet¬ 
nam in its occupation of Kampuchea and its 
massive military presence in Laos. It is en¬ 
gaged in a war of aggression against Af¬ 
ghanistan. Soviet proxy forces have brought 
instability and conflict to Africa and Central 
America. 

We are now approaching an extremely 
important phase in East-West relations as 
the current Soviet leadership is succeeded 
by a new generation. Both the current and 
the new Soviet leadership should realize ag- 


2 White House correction. 
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gressive policies will meet a firm Western 
response. On the other hand, a Soviet lead¬ 
ership devoted to improving its people’s 
lives, rather than expanding its armed con¬ 
quests, will find a sympathetic partner in 
the West. The West will respond with ex¬ 
panded trade and other forms of coopera¬ 
tion. But all of this depends on Soviet ac¬ 
tions. Standing in the Athenian marketplace 
2,000 years ago, Demosthenes said, “What 
sane man would let another man’s words 
rather than his deeds proclaim who is at 
peace and who is at war with him? 

Peace is not the absence of conflict, but 
the ability to cope with conflict by peaceful 
means. I believe we can cope. I believe that 
the West can fashion a realistic, durable 
policy that will protect our interests and 
keep the peace, not just for this generation 
but for your children and your grandchil¬ 
dren. 

I believe such a policy consists of hve 
points: military balance, economic security, 
regional stability, arms reductions, and 
dialog. Now, these are the means by which 
we can seek peace with the Soviet Union in 
the years ahead. Today, I want to set this 
five-point program to guide the future of 
our East-West relations, set it out for all to 
hear and see. 

First, a sound East-West military balance 
is absolutely essential. Last week NATO 
published a comprehensive comparison of 
its forces with those of the Warsaw Pact. Its 
message is clear: During the past decade, 
the Soviet Union has built up its forces 
across the board. During that same period, 
the defense expenditures of the United 
States declined in real terms. The United 
States has already undertaken steps to re¬ 
cover from that decade of neglect. And I 
should add that the expenditures of our Eu¬ 
ropean allies have increased slowly but 
steadily, something we often fail to recog¬ 
nize here at home. 

The second point on which we must 
reach consensus with our allies deals with 
economic security. Consultations are under 
way among Western nations on the transfer 
of militarily significant technology and the 
extension of financial credits to the East, as 
well as on the question of energy depend¬ 
ence on the East, that energy dependence 
of Europe. We recognize that some of our 


allies’ economic requirements are distinct 
from our own. But the Soviets must not 
have access to Western technology with 
military applications, and we must not sub¬ 
sidize the Soviet economy. The Soviet 
Union must make the difficult choices 
brought on by its military budgets and eco¬ 
nomic shortcomings. 

The third element is regional stability 
with peaceful change. Last year, in a speech 
in Philadelphia and in the summit meetings 
at Cancun, I outlined the basic American 
plan to assist the developing world. These 
principles for economic development 
r emain the foundation of our approach. 
They represent no threat to the Soviet 
Union. Yet in many areas of the developing 
world we find that Soviet arms and Soviet- 
supported troops are attempting to destabi¬ 
lize societies and extend Moscow s influ¬ 
ence. 

High on our agenda must be progress 
toward peace in Afghanistan. The United 
States is prepared to engage in a serious 
effort to negotiate an end to the conflict 
caused by the Soviet invasion of that coun¬ 
try. We are ready to cooperate in an inter¬ 
national effort to resolve this problem, to 
secure a full Soviet withdrawal from Af¬ 
ghanistan, and to ensure self-determination 
for the Afghan people. 

In southern Africa, working closely with 
our Western allies and the African States, 
we’ve made real progress toward independ¬ 
ence for Namibia. These negotiations, if suc¬ 
cessful, will result in peaceful and secure 
conditions throughout southern Africa. The 
simultaneous withdrawal of Cuban forces 
from Angola is essential to achieving Nami¬ 
bian independence, as well as creating long- 
range prospects for peace in the region. 

Central America also has become a dan¬ 
gerous point of tension in East-West rela¬ 
tions. The Soviet Union cannot escape re¬ 
sponsibility for the violence and suffering in 
the region caused by accelerated transfer of 
advanced military equipment to Cuba. 

However, it was in Western Europe—or 
Eastern Europe, I should say, that the hopes 
of the 1970’s were greatest, and it’s there 
that they have been the most bitterly disap¬ 
pointed. There was hope that the people of 
Poland could develop a freer society. But 
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the Soviet Union has refused to allow the 
people of Poland to decide their own fate, 
just as it refused to allow the people of 
Hungary to decide theirs in 1956, or the 
people of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

If martial law in Poland is lifted, if all the 
political prisoners are released, and if a 
dialog is restored with the Solidarity Union, 
the United States is prepared to join in a 
program of economic support. Water can¬ 
nons and clubs against the Polish people are 
hardly the kind of dialog that gives us hope. 
It’s up to the Soviets and their client re¬ 
gimes to show good faith by concrete ac¬ 
tions. 

The fourth point is arms reduction. I 
know that this weighs heavily on many of 
your minds. In our 1931 Prism, we quoted 
Carl Sandburg, who in his own beautiful 
way quoted the Mother Prairie, saying, 
“Have you seen a red sunset drip over one 
of my cornfields, the shore of night stars, 
the wave lines of dawn up a wheat valley?” 
What an idyllic scene that paints in our 
minds—and what a nightmarish prospect 
that a huge mushroom cloud might some¬ 
day destroy such beauty. My duty as Presi¬ 
dent is to ensure that the ultimate night¬ 
mare never occurs, that the prairies and the 
cities and the people who inhabit them 
remain free and untouched by nuclear con¬ 
flict. 

I wish more than anything there were a 
simple policy that would eliminate that nu¬ 
clear danger. But there are only difficult 
policy choices through which we can 
achieve a stable nuclear balance at the 
lowest possible level. 

I do not doubt that the Soviet people, 
and, yes, the Soviet leaders have an overrid¬ 
ing interest in preventing the use of nucle¬ 
ar weapons. The Soviet Union within the 
memory of its leaders has known the devas¬ 
tation of total conventional war and knows 
that nuclear war would be even more ca¬ 
lamitous. And yet, so far, the Soviet Union 
has used arms control negotiations primarily 
as an instrument to restrict U.S. defense 
programs and, in conjunction with their 
own arms buildup, a means to enhance 
Soviet power and prestige. 

Unfortunately, for some time suspicions 
have grown that the Soviet Union has not 
been living up to its obligations under exist¬ 


ing arms control treaties. There is conclu¬ 
sive evidence the Soviet Union has pro¬ 
vided toxins to the Laotians and Vietnam¬ 
ese for use against defenseless villagers in 
Southeast Asia. And the Soviets themselves 
are employing chemical weapons on the 
freedom-fighters in Afghanistan. 

We must establish firm criteria for arms 
control in the 1980’s if we’re to secure 
genuine and lasting restraint on Soviet mili¬ 
tary programs throughout arms control. We 
must seek agreements which are verifiable, 
equitable, and militarily significant. Agree¬ 
ments that provide only the appearance of 
arms control breed dangerous illusions. 

Last November, I committed the United 
States to seek significant reductions on nu¬ 
clear and conventional forces. In Geneva, 
we have since proposed limits on U.S. and 
Soviet intermediate-range missiles, includ¬ 
ing the complete elimination of the most 
threatening systems on both sides. In 
Vienna, we’re negotiating, together with 
our allies, for reductions of conventional 
forces in Europe. In the 40-nation Commit¬ 
tee on Disarmament, the United Nations 
[United States] 3 seeks a total ban on all 
chemical weapons. 

Since the first days of my administration, 
we’re been working on our approach to the 
crucial issue of strategic arms and the con¬ 
trol and negotiations for control of those 
arms with the Soviet Union. The study and 
analysis required has been complex and dif¬ 
ficult. It had to be undertaken deliberately, 
thoroughly, and correctly. We’ve laid a solid 
basis for these negotiations. We’re consult¬ 
ing with congressional leaders and with our 
allies, and we are now ready to proceed. 

The main threat to peace posed by nucle¬ 
ar weapons today is the growing instability 
of the nuclear balance. This is due to the 
increasingly destructive potential of the 
massive Soviet buildup in its ballistic missile 
force. 

Therefore, our goal is to enhance deter¬ 
rence and achieve stability through signifi¬ 
cant reductions in the most destabilizing 
nuclear systems, ballistic missiles, and espe¬ 
cially the giant intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, while maintaining a nuclear capa- 
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bility sufficient to deter conflict, to under¬ 
write our national security, and to meet our 
commitment to allies and friends. 

For the immediate future, I’m asking my 
START—and START really means—we’ve 
given up on SALT—START means Strate¬ 
gic Arms Reduction Talks,” and that negoti¬ 
ating team to propose to their Soviet coun¬ 
terparts a practical, phased reduction plan. 
The focus of our efforts will be to reduce 
significantly the most destabilizing systems, 
the ballistic missiles, the number of war¬ 
heads they carry, and their overall destruc¬ 
tive potential. 

At the first phase, or the end of the first 
phase of START, I expect ballistic missile 
warheads, the most serious threat we face, 
to be reduced to equal levels, equal ceil¬ 
ings, at least a third below the current 
levels. To enhance stability, I would ask 
that no more than half of those warheads be 
land-based. I hope that these warhead re¬ 
ductions, as well as significant reductions in 
missiles themselves, could be achieved as 
rapidly as possible. 

In a second phase, well seek to achieve 
an equal ceiling on other elements of our 
strategic nuclear forces, including limits on 
the ballistic missile throw-weight at less 
than current American levels. In both 
phases, we shall insist on verification proce¬ 
dures to ensure compliance with the agree¬ 
ment. 

This, I might say, will be the twentieth 
time that we have sought such negotiations 
with the Soviet Union since World War II. 
The monumental task of reducing and re¬ 
shaping our strategic forces to enhance sta¬ 
bility will take many years of concentrated 
effort. But I believe that it will be possible 
to reduce the risks of war by removing the 
instabilities that now exist and by disman¬ 
tling the nuclear menace. 

I have written to President Brezhnev and 
directed Secretary Haig to approach the 
Soviet Government concerning the initi¬ 
ation of formal negotiations on the reduc¬ 
tion of strategic nuclear arms, START, at 
the earliest opportunity. We hope negotia¬ 
tions will begin by the end of June. 

We will negotiate seriously, in good faith, 
and carefully consider all proposals made by 
the Soviet Union. If they approach these 
negotiations in the same spirit. I’m confi¬ 


dent that together we can achieve an 
agreement of enduring value that reduces 
the number of nuclear weapons, halts the 
growth in strategic forces, and opens the 
way to even more far-reaching steps in the 
future. 

I hope the Commencement today will 
also mark the commencement of a new era, 
in both senses of the word, a new start 
toward a more peaceful and secure world. 

The fifth and final point I propose for 
East-West relations is dialog. I’ve always be¬ 
lieved that people’s problems can be solved 
when people talk to each other instead of 
about each other. And I’ve already ex¬ 
pressed my own desire to meet with Presi¬ 
dent Brezhnev in New York next month. If 
this can’t be done, I’d hope we could ar¬ 
range a future meeting where positive re¬ 
sults can be anticipated. And when we sit 
down, I’ll tell President Brezhnev that the 
United States is ready to build a new under¬ 
standing based upon the principles I’ve out¬ 
lined today. 

Til tell him that his government and his 
people have nothing to fear from the 
United States. The free nations living at 
peace in the world community can vouch 
for the fact that we seek only harmony. 
And I’ll ask President Brezhnev why our 
two nations can’t practice mutual restraint. 
Why can’t our peoples enjoy the benefits 
that would flow from real cooperation? 
Why can’t we reduce the number of hor¬ 
rendous weapons? 

Perhaps I should also speak to him of this 
school and these graduates who are leaving 
it today—of your hopes for the future, of 
your deep desire for peace, and yet your 
strong commitment to defend your values if 
threatened. Perhaps if he someday could 
attend such a ceremony as this, he’d better 
understand America. In the only system he 
knows, you would be here by the decision 
of government, and on this day the govern¬ 
ment representatives would be here telling 
most, if not all, of you where you were 
going to report to work tomorrow. 

But as we go to Europe for the talks and 
as we proceed in the important challenges 
facing this country, I want you to know that 
I will be thinking of you and of Eureka and 
what you represent. In one of my year- 
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books, I remember reading that, “The work 
of the prairie is to be the soil for the growth 
of a strong Western culture.” I believe 
Eureka is fulfilling that work. You, the 
members of the 1982 graduating class, are 
this year’s harvest. 

I spoke of the difference between our 
two countries. I try to follow the humor of 
the Russian people. We don’t hear much 
about the Russian people. We hear about 
the Russian leaders. But you can learn a lot, 
because they do have a sense of humor, and 
you can learn from the jokes they’re telling. 
And one of the most recent jokes I found 
kind of, well, personally interesting. Maybe 
you might—tell you something about your 
country. 

The joke they teli is that an American 
and a Russian were arguing about the dif¬ 
ferences between our two countries. And 
the American said, “Look, in my country I 
can walk into the Oval Office; I can hit the 


desk with my fist and say, ‘President 
Reagan, I don’t like the way you’re govern¬ 
ing the United States.’ ” And the Russian 
said, “I can do that.” The American said, 
“What?” He says, “I can walk into the 
Kremlin, into Brezhnev’s office. I can 
pound Brezhnev’s desk, and I can say, ‘Mr. 
President, I don’t like the way Ronald 
Reagan is governing the United States.’ ” 
[Laughter] 

Eureka as an institution and you as indi¬ 
viduals are sustaining the best of Western 
man’s ideals. As a fellow graduate and in 
the office I hold, I’ll do my best to uphold 
these same ideals. 

To the Class of ’82, congratulations, and 
God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:23 p.m . in 
the Reagan Physical Education Center. He 
was introduced by Daniel Gilbert, president 
of Eureka College . 


Remarks at the Eureka College Alumni Association Dinner in 

Illmois 

May 9, 1982 


Well, I thank just everybody. I’ve cleaned 
up—a Golden E pin, a plaque, a bust in my 
honor, being in the Eureka Athletic Hall of 
Fame. I thought I had reached the pinnacle 
when the 1931 Prism said that as president 
of the Booster Club I received commenda¬ 
tion for my part in managing the commit¬ 
tees in charge of the homecoming festivi¬ 
ties. [Laughter] You don’t know how much 
I wish I could remember what I did. 
[Laughter] There are a few committees on 
Capitol Hill that need some managing right 
now. [Laughter] 

But, Mac, 1 this—if we could have gotten 
this many people to a football game on a 
Saturday afternoon, we wouldn’t have had 
to wear the same pants 2 or 3 years. 
[Laughter] We could have had you new 
uniforms. But I’m not quite sure whether I 
got this for 3 years as guard or for making 

1 William McNett, president of the Eureka 
College Alumni Association . 


some touchdowns for Notre Dame at 
Warner Brothers. [Laughter] 

I was interviewed just the other day 
before I came out here by a reporter from 
the Bloomington Pantagraph, who came up 
and wanted to talk all about memories, Illi¬ 
nois here and Eureka College and all. And 
then he said, “Well now, there’s a story 
going around about you scoring a touch¬ 
down against Normal in the last minutes of 
play.” And that just goes to show you how 
stories can get stretched. [Laughter] I can 
tell you about that touchdown. 

We were one point ahead, as I remem¬ 
ber. And there was just seconds to go. I’d 
been in the entire game, and Normal was 
passing, throwing bombs all over. And I fi¬ 
nally decided because—you remember that 
no one in our backfield was over about five- 
nine or -ten in those days, so our pass de¬ 
fense wasn’t all it should be if anyone on 
the other side was taller than they were. So, 
I used to charge against my man and then 
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when I felt it was going to be a pass, duck 
back into the secondary and see if I could 
help cover for passes. 

And I saw everyone sucked over to one 
side of the field, and this Normal fellow— 
never forget that bright red jersey—going 
down the field all by himself. And I took 
out after him. And pretty soon, as he was 
looking back, I knew the ball must be 
coming. And I turned around and here it 
came, and I went up in the air, I got it, but 
by this time, as I say, having been in the 
entire game, I knew that there wasn’t any¬ 
thing left in me. There was a lineman’s 
dream, a guard way over on the sideline, 
about 75 yards from the goal line but a 
clear field down that sideline. But coming 
down with the ball, I thought if I just juggle 
it for a second or two, he’ll tackle me. We 
still win the ballgame, and I won’t have to 
run. [ Laughter] 

Well, I juggled it and I bent over, and I 
juggled it some more and nothing hap¬ 
pened. [ Laughter ] And just as I started to 
raise my head, he put his arms around me 
and said, “Tag, you’re it.” [ Laughter] 

At the same moment, I saw a substitute 
coming in for me, I knew. And I started for 
the sideline, and one Ralph McKenzie, very 
serious of face—indeed, angry of face—said, 
“What happened to you?” And all I could 
say was, “I’m tired.” [Laughter] But that—I 
told the reporter—that was my touchdown 
that was never made, my lineman’s dream. 

You know, one thing I’ve stopped talking 
about is that—receiving Eureka’s centennial 
citation in 1955. Too many people began to 
think it was my centennial. [Laughter] 

But I’ve spent the day in a warm flood of 
nostalgia, as I’m sure a great many of you 
have. You must be feeling the same way. 
Eureka is in all our hearts. And it gave me 
the greatest happiness today to be on the 
campus and to see today s students and to 
see that that same spirit and that same love 
is there among them every bit as great as it 
has been among us. They’ll carry the 
memory of days at Eureka as abundantly 
and warm as we have carried them. 

I got a letter a few months ago from Mrs. 
Lee Putnam, Class of '50. Lee, are you here 
some place? There. Hey, you don’t mind hi 
let them in on your letter. Lee is the 
daughter of Professor Tom Wiggins, our 


English professor that so many of us re¬ 
member so well. And she wrote me this 
letter about some of the memories that she 
had of her recollections of the 1930’s at 
Eureka. Well, if she was the Class of ’50, 
she had to be pretty young in the 1930’s. 
But she said they’re vivid—“faculty teas 
before the fireplace; Daddy reading; 
Mother playing the piano; bluebooks being 
graded; having Carl Sandburg as an over¬ 
night guest; and eating canned salmon, 
spinach, and baked beans night after night. 
[Laughter] The college had an arrangement 
with the Happy Hour Canning Factory in 
Bloomington which allowed us to order 
canned goods, since no salaries were paid 
during that time.” And that’s right. 

“We also received dairy products from 
the college farm run by Frank Felter. I was 
too young to be aware then, but the entire 
community must have pitched in to save 
Eureka College.” And that is what hap¬ 
pened. 

Day after day in those classrooms, those 
professors just as if they were getting paid 
on time—I’ve thought about that sometimes 
when I see some teachers’ strikes lately. But 
I believe that that spirit is still at Eureka— 
in the town, the faculty, and the students. 

And, Lee, I have to tell you a memory 
that I have of your father—God bless him. 
It seems that the late Bud Cole—God rest 
his soul—and I were declared ineligible if 
we did not take a makeup exam, and it was 
the day before the homecoming game. So, 
we went over to the gym that afternoon^ 
and we got into our football uniforms. And 
t h ^ n we went up in the Burgess Hall to the 
classroom where your father was there. And 
he gave us each two questions and said, 
“Take your choice of one.” And he said, 
“I’ll be in the Administration Building if 
you need me.” And we finished the exam in 
quick time and went out to the field, con¬ 
vinced that we had passed the exam—mid 
we had—and were able to play the next day 
in the game. That spirit of Eureka lasts not 
only 4 years but a lifetime, and that’s why 
there are so many of you gathered here this 

evening. , , 

And by the way, I want to thank Lee tor 
writing. I don’t know quite what to make of 
this, but later in the letter she writes, My 
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sister Barbara Cooper is a sergeant in Bur¬ 
bank, California, Police Department and 
has met you.” [Laughter] Wait till the press 
gets hold of that. [Laughter] 

But I can't tell you how wonderful it has 
been. The only fly in the ointment—the 
thing that's really wrong is that today is 
over, and now we turn back into pumpkins 
again because we can’t even stay for 
dinner. This is the first time I've been a 
before-dinner speaker—been an after- 
dinner speaker many times. But we have to 
go out and get in that airplane and be on 
our way. So, we have to leave. But to be 
here among you again—everyone in Wash¬ 
ington that's in government should have to, 
at regular intervals, have this kind of an 
experience, because there is a real differ¬ 
ence between the real world and what’s on 
the other side of the Potomac. 

So, from one Red Devil to all the others— 
[laughter] —hail to maroon and gold, and 
hail to our alma mater, and I think all of us 
should pledge in our hearts that it will be 
there long alter we’re gone doing for young 
people what it did for all of us. 

God bless you, and I wish we could stay 
and say hello to everyone of you. It’s been a 
very thrilling and exciting time for us. And 
I leave greatly rewarded. 

I have one little story I just want to tell 
before I go. [Laughter] I’m having a hard 
time getting away from here. For my grad¬ 
uation speech, we had decided in Washing¬ 
ton that I should make a speech on the 
world situation and our plans for attempt¬ 
ing disarmament, reduction of nuclear 
weapons and so forth. And they were talk¬ 
ing about what would be a proper forum in 
which to make this speech before I go to 
Europe at the end of this month to meet 
with our allies and all. And, I said, “I have 
the perfect forum: I am making a speech in 
Illinois.” And I reminded them of Winnie 
Churchill making a speech at a little college 


in Missouri some years ago in which he 
coined the term ‘Iron Curtain.” 

So, I said we’ll make the speech there. 
But to those who were there today, I told 
them of a little story that illustrates the 
humor of the Russian people and their cyni¬ 
cism about their way of life and their gov¬ 
ernment. And I had to choose between two. 
So, I won’t repeat the one that I told there 
today— [laughter] —but the one I wanted to 
tell and didn’t—and this is truly—the 
jokes—I’ve come to be a collector of these 
that the Russian people tell among them¬ 
selves that reveals their feeling about their 
government. 

And it has to do with when Brezhnev 
first became President. And he invited his 
elderly mother to come up and see his suite 
of offices in the Kremlin and then put her 
in his limousine and drove her to his fabu¬ 
lous apartment there in Moscow. And in 
both places, not a word. She looked; she 
said nothing. Then he put her in his heli¬ 
copter and took her out to the country 
home outside Moscow in a forest. And, 
again, not a word. Finally, he put her in his 
private jet and down to the shores of the 
Black Sea to see that marble palace which is 
known as his beach home. And finally she 
spoke. She said, “Leonid, what if the Com¬ 
munists find out? [Laughter] 

We love you. We envy you for being able 
to stay, and God bless all of you. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 6:36 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Continental Re¬ 
gency Hotel. Prior to his appearance at the 
dinner, he attended a reception for the 
Eureka College Class of ’32 Golden Class 
Reunion at the hotel. 

Following his remarks , the President trav¬ 
eled to Chicago , 111 ., where he stayed over¬ 
night. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session During an 
Administration Briefing in Chicago, Illinois, for Editors From the 
Midwestern Region 
May 10, 1982 


The President Well, how do you do? I 
know that you’ve had a session of briefing 
already, and I don’t know whether any of 
the others who’ve been here briefing you— 
Secretary Block or Jim Baker or the 
others—told you what this is all about. 

But not too long ago, I met with a group 
of your colleagues from all over the coun¬ 
try, and they brought up the subject that 
when I go out and, accompanied by the 
national press corps, that very often it s only 
the national press corps, the White House 
press corps accompanying us, that gets to 
ask any questions. And why didn’t we do 
something with regard to the regional 
press? And it sounded like a very good idea, 
and so that’s what we’re doing and why 
we’re here. 

I know, as I say, that you’ve been briefed 
so I’m going to keep any remarks of mine 
down to very brief remarks, because I don’t 
want to plough any already ploughed 

ground. ... 

There have been a number of new initia¬ 
tives, things that we have suggested—a 
prayer-in-school amendment that I an¬ 
nounced last week that I believe its time 
has come. As a matter of fact, I don t think 
there ever should have been a need for it. 

Tuition tax credits, which we think are 
aimed at helping the middle and the lower 
income workers in this country who are 
sending their children to parochial schools, 
schools of that type—some have tried to 
portray this as an effort to help the upper 
crust who are sending their children to the 
very expensive finishing schools and prep 
school academies in the country. There 
aren’t too many of those, and thats not 
really who we’re trying to help, because we 
have a ceiling on income as to who would 
be eligible for this tuition tax credit. Fifty- 
four percent of the families whose children 
are going to private or independent schools 
are with incomes of less than $25,000. 

Those particular schools—particularly pa¬ 
rochial schools—-have been failing by e 


thousands under the inflation that we’ve 
been having in recent years. And it seems 
to us that since these families are actually 
paying to support two school systems—the 
ones that they choose and prefer to send 
their children to and at the same time 
paying the full load that everyone else pays 
for public education—that there is some jus¬ 
tice in making allowance for this. 

I know that the constitutional amend¬ 
ment for a balanced budget is causing some 
debate also. I think that it can be defended 
on every practical, commonsense ground 
there is. And the budget that we have 
worked out with the Republican members 
of the Senate Finance Committee will cut 
the projected deficits for the next 3 years 
by $416 billion and set us on a course that 
should within a year or two of that—if those 
projections are correct, and I have never 
placed much faith in economic projections 
of that kind out that far ahead; I’m just not 
sure that anyone can do it. But it will put us 
on the road then to, in a very short time, a 
balanced budget. 

We’ve used the term—as I said in my 
radio 5 minutes last week—“budget cuts so 
much; and it is incorrect to say that, be¬ 
cause a budget cut suggests that you have 
reduced the budget that you presently have 
for the coining year and that your budgets 
are growing smaller. That isn t true. Our 
budgets have been growing bigger. ’82’s 
budget is bigger than ’81; ’83’s budget will 
be bigger than ’82, even with the so-called 
cuts that—these so-called cuts are cuts in 
the anticipated rate of increase based on 
past performance—the idea that there is a 
line going up in which, from this budget, it 
must go up that far the next year and so on. 
That line was increasing at a rate of 17 
percent when we took office. There’s no 
way that our economy can continue to sup¬ 
port a government that increases in cost by 
17 percent a year. 

So, what we’ve been doing is reduemg 
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that rate of increase. And the idea is to 
bring it down to the point that the budget 
doesn’t increase any faster than the normal 
revenue from tax increases. And that will 
keep us with a balanced budget. 

I can sum up our approach to the defense 
spending in a cartoon that I saw, and I just 
love it. It was Brezhnev talking to a Russian 
general, and he said, “I liked the arms race 
better when we were the only ones in it.” 
So, with that, with the things that have 
been said about the budget, let’s fire away 
at questions. 

Yes. 

Governor James R. Thompson of Illinois 

Q. Mr. President, Governor Thompson’s 
been drawing fire for his acceptance of 
many expensive gifts, including cash. In one 
case, he was handed an envelope from a 
Teamster’s official, and inside was $500 in 
cash. What is your opinion of such conduct? 

The President. Well, it depends on what 
was done with the money and whether it 
was accepted as a personal gift or used it 
for campaign funds or something of that 
kind. I have always been confident of the 
integrity of your Governor, and I would be 
very surprised if there was anything that he 
did that could be called malfeasance or im¬ 
proper conduct in that regard. 

0. Did he make a mistake in accepting it 
rather than giving it back? 

The President. Well, when did he open 
the envelope? 

Q. At the time. 

The President. At the time. Well, and 
what did he do with the money? 

Q. He kept it as a gift. A personal gift. 
The President. As a personal gift. Well, 
how long’s he known the man? Have they 
ever exchanged gifts before and so forth? 
All of those things are things, I think, that 
have to be taken into account. 

You know, in Washington, they now have 
a system whereby, not only myself as an 
officeholder but even staff members have 
to report and make public even the Christ¬ 
mas gifts that they get from people 
they’ve—close friends they’ve been ex¬ 
changing gifts with for years. And it’s kind 
of embarrassing, because you’re supposed to 
also put down an estimated cost. Now, how 
do you call someone that’s given you a pres¬ 


ent for Christmas and say, “How much did 
that sweater cost? I have to put it down and 
make it public.” It’s a little embarrassing. 

Q. As a matter of fact, he revealed this 
particular gift. 

The President He what? 

Q. He is the source of the revelation 
that- 

The President Well then, I would say that 
that indicates that he has nothing to hide. 

Voluntarism 

Q. Mr. President, you are making a 
strong pitch today for voluntarism, and, at 
the same time, the Council of Foundations 
is saying that, in their opinion, voluntarism 
isn’t working. The foundations can’t come 
close to making up the $140 billion they 
claim have been trimmed from the social 
programs. And now there seems to be a 
new survey out which indicates that only a 
handful of 200 corporations are willing to 
increase any kind of volunteer effort or con¬ 
tributions. The theory is—one quote is, sir, 
that “the foundations and corporations 
should not be doing the kinds of things that 
government does not think is worth doing.” 

The President Well, I don’t know who 
the individual was that made that state¬ 
ment. First of all, I think it’s exaggerating 
very much where we have reduced in pro¬ 
grams of that kind. HHS, Health and 
Human Services, which is in charge of most 
of the human programs in government, has 
a budget that is bigger—the one we pro¬ 
posed for ’83—is bigger than every national 
budget in the world except for two coun¬ 
tries, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. It is $58 billion bigger than the 
budget for our own national defense, and it 
is 20-some billion dollars bigger than it was 
last year. 

Now, we’re not asking foundations to re¬ 
place programs that are the responsibility of 
government. We are suggesting that over 
the years, as government has done more 
and more and invaded more fields that 
belong both to local or State government or 
to the private sector, that people have 
tended to go their way and just assume that 
government is taking care of all these 
things. And what our private sector initia¬ 
tive program, what our task force is fiend- 
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ing—they are canvassing and finding out 
how are various communities meeting cer¬ 
tain problems in their communities and 
spreading this word to others, so that others 
can find out how to handle them, the pro¬ 
grams that properly—well, let me give you 
an example. 

Would we say that the Boy Scouts should 
be turned over to government, that that 
should be a government program? The total 
cost of the Boy Scout movement is about 
$187 million a year. Well, we’ve worked out 
what it would cost if government tried to 
run the Boy Scouts. It would cost $7.7 bil¬ 
lion a year. 

Now, the thing is it’s not just money con¬ 
tributions; it is the service that people can 
render, the people, the executives who give 
of their time to be on hospital boards, on 
college or school boards, and so forth, the 
people who volunteer and help run the 
United Fund. Isn’t it funny that in this time 
of recession, last year the United Fund 
broke all records for contributions? 

It is just that we find churches, for exam¬ 
ple, only a few years ago, before we began 
with this big government drive, religion 
was the principle dispenser of charity in the 
United States. Today, it has fallen down to 
where it’s only responsible for about 3 per¬ 
cent. And many churches, without us doing 
anything, have been disturbed about this 
and are finding things that they not only 
can do—and not just in the contribution 
line but in their own people helping to 
serve, just human volunteers that are doing 
jobs—that if government did it would call 
for a whole bureaucracy. 

And so, we’re not asking them to replace, 
but we think there is a vast field. And the 
f unn y thing is we are running into just 
waves of enthusiasm and volunteers. In fact, 
I just have a slip of paper in my pocket mat 
was handed me a few years ago—few 
years!—a few minutes ago outside here 
from a young lady who wants to know and 
wants to be put in touch with where she 
can volunteer her services. 


School Prayer Amendment 

Q Mr. President, why is a constitutional 
oraver amendment necessary when the Su¬ 
preme Court only outlawed officially spon¬ 
sored prayers, not silent prayers or medita¬ 


tion periods? 

The President. Well, because that Su¬ 
preme Court decision has been taken and 
interpreted by many who fear running 
counter to the law in such a way that we’re 
finding it impossible to have Christmas 
ceremonies in schools anymore. 

At first, the decision in most schools was, 
“Well, as long as you stick to Santa Claus 
and a Christmas tree, yes, you can have a 
Christmas party or ceremony.” But if you 
do anything with the creche or observe 
whose birthday it is, then that is against 
their taking of the Constitution. And then 
more recently, we have found in some of 
our larger cities that the school boards have 
decided that Santa Claus is so associated 
with the holy holiday that, therefore, we 
can’t have Santa Claus anymore as part of 
the school services. 

What we’re saying is that the first amend- 
ment, frankly, I don’t believe was properly 
interpreted. The first amendment is to pro¬ 
tect not government from religion, but reli¬ 
gion from government tyranny. It says that 
the government will neither respect nor ob¬ 
struct_or will neither institute nor obstruct 

religious practice. And the prayers, I think, 
would obviously have to be nonsectarian so 
that you are not showing favor to one par- 
ticular religion or another. And I know that 
New York State had proposed a nonsectar¬ 
ian prayer that would meet all of the needs. 

I think what most of the people in this 
country—and the polls show that it is over¬ 
whelming, the percentage of people who 
want prayer restored—is the idea that by 
doing away with it, it was almost as if there 
was an antireligious bias. It was as if saying 
to the children that this is no longer impor¬ 
tant. And yet we refer to ours as a country 
under God. It says “In God We Trust on 
our coins. They open the Congress sessions 
with a chaplain. I’ve never been sure 
whether he prays for the Congress or for 
the Nation. 

The young lady. 

Ms. Small. 1 This’ll have to be the last 


1 Kama Small Stringer, Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of Media 
Relations and Planning. 
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question. 

The President Oh, I’ve answered them 
too long, I think. Kama. Can I take one 
more here after I take the young lady’s? All 
right. 

Import Quotas 

Q, The steel industry around— [inaudi¬ 
ble] —in particular trouble, and there have 
been several suits filed to keep out the for¬ 
eign imports of steel that’s being sold below 
cost. And there are also steel executives 
who are calling for quotas similar to the 
auto quotas that were placed on the Japa¬ 
nese. I’m wondering what your plans are 
for helping the steel industry, and if you’re 
going to try to expedite these suits that 
are—[ inaudible ]. 

The President Well, I believe in free 
trade. But it is true that in our country we 
have—well, in every country for that 
matter, and our trade is probably freer than 
anyone else’s. This is why the Third World 
sells more of its product in the United 
States than it does to all the rest of the 
world put together. But there are areas 
where we have recognized some things 
such as quotas. 

In sugar, this farm bill, we had tried to 
rid ourselves of that particular quota— 
sometime ago did, back in, I think, about 
1979. Last year the Congress brought it up, 
and very frankly it was a price that had to 
be paid in order to get the budget program. 
But it is not totally without precedent in 
our international dealings and in the GATT 
arrangements with regard to trade with 
other countries. There are certain quotas 
that are recognized. 

And in our own country our protection 
with regard to steel has to do not with just 
that kind of a protection but the fact that 
steel is being exported into the United 
States, produced in other countries and sold 
below the cost of production because of 
their subsidy of that industry. Well, free 
trade should be fair trade also. And we 
think that has to be stopped, and we’ve— 
there is a provision whereby we can pre¬ 
vent the influx into this country of subsi¬ 
dized steel. We have some quotas with 
regard to meat imports from other great 
cattle-raising countries. 

But we’ve held this down, I think, to a 


minimum and based it on what we believe 
is fair to defend our standard of living 
against those who could exploit their own 
low standard of living and their own work¬ 
ers to sell here. But basically we’re striving 
constantly for free market, and most of 
these quotas there are compensating fac¬ 
tors. 

Q. If the steel problems continue, would 
you support a quota on foreign steel? 

The President The program is already in 
place with regard to the import of those 
subsidized steel products, and it’s—actually 
before we came here, there had been very 
little, done to enforce it. Now, what has 
been taking place—we have been trying 
with—because many of these are our allies 
and are friendly countries—we’ve been 
trying at a government level to get them to 
voluntarily stop it. 

The steel industry has recourse under the 
law that if we can’t succeed in that, they 
then can bring suit internationally and pre¬ 
vent it that way. Well, we’re trying to do it 
in a friendlier way. 

Martin Luther King, Jr, 

Q. Mr. President, there’s a thrust on the 
part of many in this country to have the 
birthdate of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
declared a national holiday. Have you taken 
a stand on that? 

The President No, I haven’t taken a stand 
one way or the other. And I certainly can 
understand why the black community 
would like to do that. I know that from 
some of the past—I just have to confess 
with all that’s been going on, I haven’t been 
able to dig as deeply as I want to into it. 

But one of the problems from those who 
have preceded me in this office with regard 
to that is the discovery of how many—we’re 
quite a mix in this country—how many 
other people there are with—people who 
just as sincerely want them also. We could 
have an awful lot of holidays if we start 
down that road. 

Now, whether there’s something that 
could be worked out that would protect 
against that, I don’t know. But, as I say, I 
have the deepest sympathy for it. I know 
what he means and what he has meant to a 
movement that I think is important to all of 
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US Q' Would you be in favor of such holi- 

77 \e President Well, would you allow me 
to say here that I want to study more about 
the ramifications of all those other requests 
before I give an answer that definitely 
because it might be that there’s no way that 
we could afford all of the holidays that we 
would have with people who are also re¬ 
vered figures in the history of many of the 
groups that make up our population here in 
Americ a • 

Ms. Small. Thank you, Mr. President. You 
have to get to your headtable reception. 

The President. Oh. I’m supposed to be 
making a speech in here, and they re 

Q. 30 seconds, Mr. President? 

Ms. Small. You’re 5 minutes late. 

The President. 5 minutes late? Can I, be 
5% minutes late? [Laughter] He says it’s a 
good one. I’m probably going to kick myseli 
for doing this. 

Go ahead. 


Unemployment 

Q. The unemployment rate in Illinois, 
Mr. President, is 10.4 percent. The last 
time— [laughter]—the last time the Nation s 
unemployment rate was that high was at 
the end of the Depression and the buildup 
for World War II. At what point did this 
recession become a depression for States 
like Illinois with unemployment rates of 
over 10 percent? 

The President. Well, I referred to a 
number of places when I was campaigning 
as being in a depression. When I was in 
towns—you know, this didn’t just happen to 
us. I was in Flint, Michigan, when the un¬ 
employment rate was 20 percent in 1980. 
And they were calling it the 1980 recession. 
And I said, well, having been through a 
depression, there are spots where it is de¬ 
pression. 

It is true that in this recession the unem¬ 
ployment rates are not uniform as they 
were pretty much in the Great Depression, 
when 25 percent of the workers in America 
were without jobs. But there are certain 
areas, due to certain industries, that have 
what could be called near-depression-rate 
unemployment. And sometimes it isn't even 
statewide. Sometimes it’s a particular part 


of that State where a certain industry has 
slowed down. 

We want to do something about that, and 
we think we’re trying. The fact that we 
have brought inflation down to less than 
zero for the first time in 17 years is an 
indication that the one thing that we be¬ 
lieve is bringing this about, causing this un¬ 
employment—the high interest rates—can 
no longer be justified on the basis of infla¬ 
tion. 

High interest rates came about because of 
the need of a lender to get back the depre¬ 
ciated value of his dollar due to inflation, 
plus the return that you normally get for 
lending your money, a return on the 
money. Well, if you’ve got inflation down to 
where it’s—for all of last year, was only a 
little more than half of what it had been— 
for 6 months or more it has been running at 
3.2, and last month, as I say, dropped below 
zero for the first time in 17 years. 

I believe that the only thing that’s keep¬ 
ing the interest rates up and preventing a 
speedier recovery is the lack of confidence 
on the part of the private sector that gov¬ 
ernment will stay the course. And that’s 
why I said what I did the other day. If the 
Congress’ll get off the dime and pass this 
budget proposal, it will be an indication 
that we’re not going to go back to what 
we’ve done a dozen times since, in the last 
20 or 30 years, and that is have a quick fix 
and artificially stimulate the market to 
where we temporarily solve or help to solve 
the unemployment problem, only to have 
an inflation 2 years later that is worse and 
unemployment is deeper and inflation is 
higher. 

So, we’re working as hard as we can. And 
I will be meeting with some leaders in this 
coming week on this very subject of inter¬ 
est. But this is the answer to the unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The other thing I might point out, differ¬ 
ing from the Great Depression—and I don t 
mean to minimize at all, because there s no 
one—I’ll challenge that there’s no one in 
the world that has the feeling inside them 
that I have, having gone through the Great 
Depression and seen, as I’ve said, my father 
get his notice that he didn’t have a job, 
sitting in our parlor on Christmas Eve 
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opened an envelope that he thought was a 
Christmas greeting and it was the notice 
that he was now unemployed. I know the 
pain of unemployment, but I also know that 
there are mitigating things today that we 
have. 

We have a built-in system, first of all, 
with unemployment insurance and our own 
welfare programs and so forth, but also the 
dual employment in families that today, ac¬ 
cording to Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is 
estimated that only about 30 percent of the 
families where there is unemployment are 
without some member of the family em¬ 
ployed; 70 percent of the families, there is 
another member of the family where there 
is someone employed. Seventy percent of 
the families have a member of the family 
employed. 

So, were not back where we were in that 
Great Depression, where none of these 


things existed at the time when unemploy¬ 
ment was total destitution—and here in this 
city, there aren’t very many around who 
remember that at one time Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had the Illinois State Na¬ 
tional Guard parade down State Street—not 
Michigan Boulevard—State Street because 
of the number of unemployed that were 
living there, sleeping in doorways under 
newspapers at night and so forth. 

We have taken great steps. And those 
social reforms are still in place, and this 
administration isn’t going to do anything to 
eliminate them. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m . in 
the Waldorf Room at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel Prior to his appearance at the brief 
ing, he attended a fundraising reception at 
the hotel for Illinois State Senator Donald 
Totten. 


Remarks at the Annual Foundation Luncheon of the YMCA of 
Metropolitan Chicago in Illinois 
May 10, 1982 


Thank you very much. And if you haven’t 
finished this delicious lunch or dessert, why, 
you keep right on going, and I’ll just talk 
over you. 

Nancy and I—I’m sure you know how 
thrilling this is for us to be back here in 
home territory. I once said that the roots go 
very deep in the blue-black soil of Illinois 
prairies. We’re delighted to be here, and I 
thank you for that fine welcome. 

Somebody did quite a research job, 
though, to find a picture of me in the Dixon 
YMCA band. [Daughter] This should lay to 
rest the rumor that photography had yet to 
be invented when I was that age. [. Laugh¬ 
ter ] 

Seriously, I recall those days with pleas¬ 
ure. Dixon, a small town and back then the 
entire community got behind projects like 
the YMCA Band. My family didn’t have any 
extra money, so I’ve always been grateful 
for the wonderful time such programs pro¬ 
vided me. 

Something I didn’t understand as a kid 


was the part our neighbors and other good 
folks in Dixon played in that band—the me¬ 
chanic down the street, the shopkeeper, the 
telephone man. They realized that they had 
to do their part if our little town was to be 
a decent place. So, they got involved, and 
they contributed the money. And when 
they didn’t have that, they gave of their 
time so the kids in our town would have a 
YMCA band. The gentleman in the dark 
coat up there was the teacher, and he was 
the one who conceived the idea and literal¬ 
ly, single-handedly brought it before the 
town. And there weren’t school bands in 
those days, and so that was the band. 

But that’s the kind of spirit America stood 
for back in those days. It’s the kind of spirit 
that all of you stand for today. Come to 
think of it, that band was my first real expe¬ 
rience in entertainment. [Laughter] 

I remember one day when we went to a 
nearby, even smaller town for Memorial 
Day to lead the parade, and a gentleman, 
who was the parade marshal on a white 
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horse, as we started, galloped back down 
the line to make sure everyone was joining 
in and coming along. And we were leading. 
And I was the drum major and waving my 
baton, and suddenly I thought the music 
was sounding fainter. [Laughter] And I 
looked over my shoulder and found that 
he’d come back up to the head of the 
parade in time to get the band turned at 
the corner. I was going down the street all 
by myself. [Laughter] So, I cut across 
corners and got in front of them again. I’m 
still trying to do that with the Congress. 
[Laughter] 

But I might have been too young to ex¬ 
press my appreciation to all my good neigh¬ 
bors back then, but not now. So, if you will, 
I hope you’ll accept the thanks from me, 
not only for what the YMCA provided in 
Dixon but for all those many young people, 
most of whom you’ll never know, but all of 
whom will live happier and healthier lives 
because of the efforts that you’re putting 
forth to make this the kind of city, the kind 
of country that we believe it should be. And 
if one of the kids you’re helping along 
grows up to be President some day, I can 
assure you that he’ll think back and realize 
how much he owes to good people like you. 

The character of the American people is 
our country’s most precious asset, and, like 
any asset, it should never be taken for 
granted. In the months preceding the 1980 
election the values of which I’m speaking 
and the viability of some of our most cher¬ 
ished institutions, I believe, were under 
attack as never before. Inflation, high taxes, 
and economic instability were taking a 
heavy toll on things which most Americans 
had always taken for granted. 

Our savings rate slipped to the lowest 
level of any major industrialized nation^ In¬ 
stead of long-run, job-producing invest¬ 
ment, money was being channeled into in¬ 
flation hedges and tax shelters that made 
little contribution to the economic strength 
of the country. The quick deal and the fast 
buck were rapidly becoming the order of 
the day. 

Inflation was ripping our country apart. 
Federal taxes were draining the potential 
for growth and progress out of the private 
sector. Interest rates, as we know, shot sky 
high to 21% percent in December of 1980. 


This is what we confronted upon entering 
office 16 months ago. 

Our people cried out for a change of di¬ 
rection. Above all, if we were to recapture 
the spirit of vigor, optimism, and brother¬ 
hood that was once the hallmark of our 
country, America needed to change atti¬ 
tudes. 

One of the most damaging attitudes 
which had developed, one that may be at 
the heart of our other problems, was the 
habit of turning to government to solve 
every problem. It caused unprecedented 
government growth that threatened our 
very way of life and brought the harmful 
side-effects I’ve just described. Over the last 
decade Federal spending tripled at the 
same time that defense spending decreased 
in constant dollars. Federal social spending 
increased over the last three decades eight 
times more than prices. 

Some of the programs established during 
that spending binge remind me of the 
preacher who had come to a small hamlet 
about a hundred miles from his own home¬ 
town to preach at a revival meeting. And 
driving into the village he noticed a man 
from his own community, a fellow that was 
rather known for his drinking, who was sit¬ 
ting on the front steps of the general store. 
And he stopped his car and he asked the 
drinker why he was so far from home and 
was told that beer was 5 cents a bottle 
cheaper there. Well, when the minister 
pointed out the cost of travel back and 
forth, the price for a hotel room, the beer 
drinker retorted, ‘Tm not stupid, Rever¬ 
end. I just sit here and drink till I show a 
profit.” [Laughter] Well, some of the gov¬ 
ernment programs of the last 20 years were 
ill-conceived, too costly, and turned out to 
be no better for the poor than that bargain 
beer. 

Inflation and economic dislocation result¬ 
ing from uncontrolled spending and the tax¬ 
ation needed to pay the bill hurt everyone. 
And the figures back this up. If inflation 
had kept running at the rate it was prior 
to—or during 1980, a family of four on a 
fixed income of $15,000 would be over 
$1,000 poorer in purchasing power today. 
The effect would be the same as having 
that $15,000 income reduced to $14,000. 
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Or put another way, by lowering inflation 
we gave them a thousand-dollar raise. 

In January of 1980, the Consumer Price 
Index was increasing at an annual rate of 18 
percent. That would have more than dou¬ 
bled prices in 5 years and devastated our 
economy. Two years later, in January of 
1982, the Consumer Price Index went up at 
a rate of only 3% percent. And in March it 
actually fell for the first time in nearly 17 
years. It would have been no favor to the 
poor, or anyone else, to permit inflation to 
continue ravaging our country. 

How many of you remember that it 
wasn’t so long ago that voices o£ gloom and 
doom were suggesting it would take a 
decade to bring inflation under control? 
There was an unprecedented feeling of pes¬ 
simism sweeping across the country. For 
the first time you could hear the refrain 
that America’s best days are behind us. 
Well, don’t you believe it. 

This negative thinking is similar to that 
found in a letter from a high school teacher 
recently published by a newspaper colum¬ 
nist. “Since 1967,” the letter says, “I have 
watched sloppy, indolent, sassy, unmotivat¬ 
ed students virtually sleepwalk through 
school. I won’t go into detail about the lack 
of respect for authority or the students that 
I have seen stoned, spaced out, still drunk 
on Monday morning. More than once, I’ve 
been tempted to accept the label ‘teacher 
burnout’ and change jobs.” 

But then something happened to dra¬ 
matically alter this teacher’s entire perspec¬ 
tive. She works in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
And a few months ago they suffered the 
worst flooding in 69 years. And she writes, 
“Like thousands of others I went downtown 
to help, and what did I see? Hundreds of 
students whom I’d written off as lazy, irre¬ 
sponsible. They had come as volunteers to 
work in the sandbag lines, haul rubble and 
trash, help evacuate the elderly and strand¬ 
ed, do whatever needed to be done. Some 
were even ready to risk their lives if neces¬ 
sary.” All those kids had needed, the teach¬ 
er concluded, was a sense of purpose, and 
now they had one. 

Well, I was in Fort Wayne during that 
flooding, and I can testify to what this 
teacher is saying. The same is true of young 
people all across America, and not just the 


young people either. But I could tell you, a 
few years ago was something I wanted to 
see on a billboard. We were having a prob¬ 
lem in California. Unnatural high tides abet¬ 
ted by storms were destroying beautiful 
beach homes along the beach, and the tele¬ 
vision was covering, around the clock, the 
battle to save these homes—sandbag lines 
again. And it was about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, and there was a young teenager 
just in swimming trunks, and at 2 o’clock in 
the morning in California you can freeze to 
death. He was wet, he was obviously tired, 
and one of the commentators of the TV 
station stopped him as he’s hauling another 
sandbag, asked him did he live in one. No, 
he didn’t live in any of those homes. Why 
was he doing it? And the answer is what 
should have been on a billboard. He 
stopped for a minute, kind of puzzled him¬ 
self, and then he said, “Well, I guess maybe 
it’s the first time we’ve ever felt needed.” 

We ought to be able to do better for 
them than that. Anyone who writes off 
Americans is making a tragic error. More 
often than not our citizens are simply 
waiting to be asked. And that’s one of the 
reasons why back in October we created a 
Presidential task force on private action— 
on private sector initiatives. There are still 
too many people on the sidelines waiting 
for a chance to get into the game. 

This task force is designed to serve as a 
catalyst for people-helping and community- 
building projects. It’s not designed to re¬ 
place government. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment will continue playing a significant 
role. 

Federal social spending is still increasing, 
although admittedly at a less rapid pace 
than before. The Department of Health and 
Human Services, for example, will have a 
budget of $274.2 billion in 1983, when we 
get that budget passed—and we’re going to 
get it passed. Now, that’s an 8-percent or 
$20 billion increase over 1982. That’s $56 
billion more than the defense budget. The 
HHS budget is, in fact, larger than the 
entire budget of any country in the world 
except the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

But while maintaining government’s com¬ 
mitment to the poor, we want to see if it 
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isn’t possible to motivate our people as indi¬ 
viduals, as members of churches and clubs, 
as representatives of corporations, as mem¬ 
bers of unions, and as concerned citizens, to 
do what they can to make this a better 
country. How? By working together in part¬ 
nership to meet community needs. 

This theme of building partnerships is 
one of the major goals of the task force, and 
I understand this effort is now running at 
full throttle. One of the earliest pioneers of 
this spirit was Benjamin Franklin, a wise old 
man of the American Revolution. “For my 
part,” he is reported to have said, “when I 
am employed in serving and understanding 
others, I do not look upon myself as offering 
favors, but rather as paying debts. I have 
received many kindnesses from my fellow 
men. I can only return those to their fellow 
men. And so let good offices go round and 
round, for mankind is all of a family.” 

Well, Franklin was more than a man of 
words. He was also a man of deeds. As early 
as 1727, with a small group of his Philadel¬ 
phia friends, he formed a mutual improve¬ 
ment society called the Junto. And within a 
few years, they founded a subscription li¬ 
brary for their community—the first of 
many projects. 

This was truly a New World, and with it 
came this new spirit of personal responsibil¬ 
ity, unleashing creativity and energy that 
astounded, the world. In the 1830’s Alexis 
de Tocqueville, a young French intellectual, 
traveled through our new country record¬ 
ing his observations in his book, “Democra¬ 
cy in America.” The American way of life 
captured his imagination, especially the vi¬ 
tality with which our forefathers went 
about solving problems. You know, there’s 
something strange in the United States, he 
wrote. He said, when individuals see a 
problem, they walk across the street to a 
friend or a neighbor, and they tell them of 
the problem. And they talk about it, and 
pretty soon a committee is formed. And the 
next thing you know, they’re solving the 
problem. And then he added to his fellow 
Frenchmen, you won’t believe this but not 
a single bureaucrat was involved. 

De Tocqueville noted that “wherever, at 
the head of some new undertaking, you see 
the government in France, or a man of 
rank in England, in the United States you 


will be sure to find an association.” Well, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, al¬ 
though born in England, is exemplary of 
this tradition that has been so vital to our 
freedom and well-being. 

The YMCA right here in Chicago is a 
tremendous example of what can be accom¬ 
plished. Since 1858, through good times and 
bad, you’ve been serving the needs of the 
people of this city. The first job-placement 
service in Chicago was launched by this 
YMCA when it was only 2 years old, back in 
1860. In the latter part of the last century 
when new immigrants needed a helping 
hand, the Chicago Y offered Americaniza¬ 
tion and English classes, not only in its cen¬ 
ters but also in south Chicago steelmills. 
Later, the national Y loaned six of its profes¬ 
sionals—two from Chicago—to help estab¬ 
lish the Boy Scouts of America. And I can 
remember how, at the beginning of World 
War II, the Y joined with five other agen¬ 
cies to establish the USO. The Chicago Y 
became the home away from home for 
thousands of American soldiers and sailors. 

Today, the YMCA represents the largest 
voluntary human service agency in the 
country, a public-private partnership that 
should serve as a model for others. I under¬ 
stand you’ve got over 1,100 full-time staff¬ 
ers, over 3,100 part-timers, and more than 
10,000 volunteers. 

The Y has played an indispensable role in 
this city. Your current undertaking demon¬ 
strates that the Y is ready to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of the future. Aimed at strengthen¬ 
ing your city’s neighborhoods and offering 
much-needed services to Chicago’s urban 
population, this program represents the 
kind of private-sector partnership our task 
force hopes to spread to other communities. 

I applaud your commitment and good citi¬ 
zenship. Your presence is testimony that 
Chicago can still show the rest of us how to 
make a large city work. 

Our Task Force on Private Sector Initia¬ 
tives is aimed at promoting just this kind of 
direct action. It’s headed by Bill Verity, 
former chairman of the board of Armco 
Steel, and a man who knows how to get 
things done. We set out 6 months ago to 
systematically build upon the tradition of 
voluntary action that I’ve spoken about 
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today. The progress, so far, has been im¬ 
pressive. 

In the last few months Fve met with 
more than a hundred leaders of the largest 
national business organizations and trade as¬ 
sociations, leaders from a hundred of the 
largest religious organizations, and leaders 
from a hundred of the largest service and 
fraternal organizations to see what can be 
done to strengthen the efforts being made 
and to encourage others to get involved. 

For our part we’ve instructed the head of 
every department and agency in the Feder¬ 
al Government to appoint a personal repre¬ 
sentative to determine what can be done to 
promote private-sector action and to report 
the findings to our task force and to the 
White House. I’m happy to say that we’ve 
had tremendous cooperation at the Federal 
level, and there’s been significant progress 
made at the State level as well. 

Over 20 Governors are working with our 
task force and have taken steps to establish 
private-sector task forces in their own 
States. And today Governor Thompson in¬ 
formed me that he is announcing today the 
creation of his own Illinois Statewide Task 
Force on Private Sector Initiatives. 

We’re discovering heartwarming dedica¬ 
tion among our citizens all over the coun¬ 
try. The AFL-CIO is a good example. 
They’ve demonstrated leadership not only 
during labor negotiations but also in orga¬ 
nizing a host of worthwhile community 
projects. The AFL-CIO has a network of 
310 full-time labor community service rep¬ 
resentatives working to address local needs 
in 196 cities. Some of these representatives 
are heavily involved in assisting those 
who’ve lost jobs because of the current re¬ 
cession. 

Working people have always demonstrat¬ 
ed tremendous responsibility. Approximate¬ 
ly 68 percent of the United Way budget is 
contributed by individual workers. One 
third of all blood donated to the Red Cross 
comes from union members. And the Scouts 
tell me that union members represent 25 
percent of the leadership of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

And business is doing its part, too. From 
all areas of the Nation our task force is col¬ 
lecting information about corporations 
taking the initiative. The success of this 


effort today is due in large degree to the 
contributions of numerous businesses large 
and small. To be safe, I’ll refrain from 
naming names, because I know there just 
isn’t time to acknowledge each of you. But 
if one person deserves applause for his ef¬ 
forts today, it’s your chairman of the board 
of managers, Edward S. Donnell. 

And corporations don’t necessarily have 
to contribute money. Of the 10 senior staff 
members on the task force, 9 of them are 
loaned executives whose time is being vol¬ 
unteered by their employers. And this 
summer, as in the past, many corporations 
will be taking the lead in providing summer 
jobs in the private sector for disadvantaged 
youths. John Filer, chairman of the National 
Alliance for Business and a member of the 
task force, tells me that private industry, 
despite our current economic problems, this 
summer will provide more jobs to needy 
kids than ever before. 

Let me give you just one splendid exam¬ 
ple of management and union working to¬ 
gether. Members of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers in Philadelphia 
heard that the Easter Seal Rehabilitation 
Center badly needed some specialized 
equipment for severely disabled children. 
They went to their employer, the Rohm 
and Haas Company, and together they 
cranked out the needed devices profession¬ 
ally, built for strength and safety. It’s esti¬ 
mated that 2,000 children will benefit from 
the efforts of these volunteers. 

America’s churches have also been in the 
forefront of service to the less fortunate. 
Christ told his disciples that "‘as ye do unto 
the least of my brethren, so you do unto 
me.” The message was clear; you serve God 
by serving those in need. As late as 1935, in 
the middle of the Great Depression, a sub¬ 
stantial portion of all charity was sponsored 
by religious institutions. 

Now, you might think this is just my in¬ 
terpretation, but in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the Samaritan—and I think this 
is the meaning—didn’t run into town to 
look for a government caseworker to help 
the injured pilgrim. He acted directly to do 
what he could to help, himself. We think 
it’ll be good for the soul of this country to 
encourage people to help one another, to 
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get involved, to take personal responsibility 
for the well-being of their community and 
neighbors, instead of always leaving this to 
the bureaucracy. 

American churches demonstrated this as 
they rushed forward to aid the throng of 
refugees entering this country after the 
Vietnam tragedy. Five religious organiza¬ 
tions were responsible for settling two- 
thirds of the Indochinese refugees who en¬ 
tered the United States. 

Americans have always been ready to 
help those in need—whatever country they 
come from. We can be proud that our citi¬ 
zens through private voluntary organiza¬ 
tions like CARE, World Vision, and many 
other humanitarian associations, have 
helped eliminate suffering—feeding the 
hungry and treating the sick in every 
corner of the world. 

The list goes on and on. The service 
clubs—Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, Jaycees, and 
others—all have a history of community 
support. And Bill Verity tells me that 
they re doing even more in response to the 
challenge of our task force, and they’re 
doing it more efficiently and effectively 
than the Federal Government ever could. 

I just wish those who are pessimistic 
about the future of America could see an 
overview of this surge of creative and hu¬ 
manitarian action. We believe it should be 
recognized, encouraged, and promoted. 
And that’s why we established the Presi¬ 
dent’s Volunteer Action Awards and 
brought this year’s recipients to the White 
House. 

One of those given the award was a man 
named Bill Sample. Bill was a Philadelphia 
policeman assigned to a local children’s hos¬ 
pital. He saw the desperation—financial and 
emotional—of those with seriously ill chil¬ 
dren. Originally he did what he could out of 
his own pocket, and then he established the 
Sunshine Foundation to get others involved. 
The Foundation helps with expenses and, 
whenever possible, fulfills the child’s 
dream—sending the little boy or girl to Dis¬ 
neyland or on a boat trip down the Missis¬ 
sippi. Today the Sunshine Foundation de¬ 
pends on 200 volunteers working in 7 chap¬ 
ters in 3 States. And whoever said that cops 
don’t have a heart? 

A major goal of the task force is to get 


the word out about good people like Bill 
Sample. Unfortunately, the news media, by 
and large, has been missing the biggest 
news story of the year: the surge of cre¬ 
ative, innovative, problemsolving activity at 
the local level. 

I recently met with representatives of 30 
of the country’s largest broadcasting groups 
and told them how one station, KAKE-TV, 
in Wichita, Kansas, was able to play a lead¬ 
ing role in its own community. The news 
teams of KAKE focused in on some local 
problems and then called other cities to 
find ways that they were able, by enlisting 
support from private-sector and partnership 
efforts, to tackle those problems. And after 
hearing about what KAKE had accom¬ 
plished, the broadcasters enthusiastically en¬ 
dorsed the concept and told me their sta¬ 
tions would try to emulate the effort in 
their own communities. 

In short, there’s much to be done. And 
while no one is capable of doing everything, 
everyone is capable of doing something. 

I’d like to close with this thought. During 
the campaign I talked about family, neigh¬ 
borhood, work, peace, and freedom. And it 
wasn’t just campaign rhetoric. And I say to 
you in utmost sincerity, it’s time for us to 
return to some of these basic beliefs. 

It won’t be easy,- it’ll take commitment, 
hard work, and perseverance. But how 
great the results can be. And you in Chica¬ 
go know the importance of neighborhoods. 
You were once known as the city of neigh¬ 
borhoods. Well, this project today is a won¬ 
derful display of community spirit and sup¬ 
port for something that you believe in. Fun¬ 
damentals like this, which have played such 
a significant role, cannot be replaced whole- 
horse by Federal programs and paid bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of liberty, 
the father of our freedom, once wrote, “I 
deem it the duty of every man to devote a 
certain portion of his income for charitable 
purposes; and that it is his further duty to 
see it so applied as to do the most good of 
which it is capable.” Jefferson knew well 
the relationship between the responsibility 
of which we speak today and the freedom 
of our people. 

Another great American, Dwight Eisen- 
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hower, saw this when he quoted that young 
Frenchman, de Tocqueville’s line: “America 
is great because America is good. And if 
America ever ceases to be good, America 
will cease to be great.” 

All of us are aware of the reservoir of 
goodness which lies waiting to be tapped. 
Let’s make it our job—everyone’s job—to 
encourage our fellow citizens to do those 
good works which need to be done. With 
the help of God we can and we will keep 


America the great and the free nation that 
it is. 

Thank you again for what you’re doing 
and for your presence here today. God bless 
you. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:27 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel Prior to his remarks , he at¬ 
tended a reception for luncheon headtable 
guests at the hotel 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session With the Student Body 
of Providence-St. Mel High School in Chicago, Illinois 
May 10, 1982 


The President Well, Mr. Adams, 1 to the 
teachers here at this school, and to all of 
you students, I can’t quite describe what a 
pleasure this is for us. We’re here because 
we heard about this school. We heard what 
beginning with one man to save a school 
has developed into an educational institu¬ 
tion of which you all must be very proud, 
because there aren’t too many educational 
institutions in the country that can match 
your record. And we had to see this for 
ourselves—not just to see it for ourselves 
but also because we hope that we can 
spread the word. 

And maybe I can illustrate what I’m 
trying to say was when I was Governor of 
California, every year they used to bring to 
the capital a group of students who’d come 
from other countries and who, on an ex¬ 
change-student basis, would spend a year in 
our schools, usually in high school. And 
every year I had the same question for 
them. I would say, “Tell me”—these stu¬ 
dents from all over, Europe and every place 
else—I’d say, “Tell me, how do our schools 
compare? Are they tougher than yours? Is 
the work harder?” And then I’d have to 
wait until they stopped laughing. That was 
their assessment of the difference, and I’m 
talking about schools that weren’t like 
yours. I wish we could get some of them in 


1 Paul Adams, principal of Providence-St 
Mel High School 


here. I don’t think they’d laugh, because I 
think they’d find out that you met the same 
educational levels they do. 

The other day, yesterday, about a hun¬ 
dred miles south of here at the little college 
I attended, I spoke at the graduation down 
there. And I used that occasion to talk to 
them about something that’s very close to 
my heart and, I’m sure, must be to yours. 
And that is our intention to engage the 
Soviet Union in negotiations to reduce the 
nuclear weapons that are threatening the 
world and to reduce all of our military 
power on both sides and then get down to 
where we can begin to exchange ideas and 
convince them that the world doesn’t mean 
them harm and that we can get along in 
the world together—because there’ve been 
four wars in my lifetime. There’s one dream 
I have; if I can do one thing with this job, it 
is to see that no other generation of young 
Americans will ever have to go out and 
bleed their lives into somebody’s battlefield. 
And I hope that we can bring that peace 
about. 

But I’m not going to go on talking other 
than to tell you that you have every reason 
to be proud, and I’m going to see that a lot 
of people find out about you and are proud 
themselves of what you’ve done. You have 
reason to be proud of your teachers who 
obviously are ready to double in brass and 
do whatever has to be done in order to 
keep this school going. 
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But I think well be much better off with 
a dialog instead of a continued monolog 
from me. So, I know that you have some 
questions, and I know there are micro¬ 
phones for that—and let’s begin. 

U.K.-Argentine Conflict 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Todd John¬ 
son. My question is, what actions is the U.S. 
Government planning to take in the war 
between Argentina and Great Britain, and 
why did you choose sides for Great Britain? 

The President I don’t know whether it’s 
the speaker or not—I think the loudspeak¬ 
ers point that way. I had trouble hearing 
you. 

Mr. Adams. The question is why did the 
United States side with Great Britain? 
That’s your question? 

Q. I’ll ask the question over. What are the 
plans of the United States—what is the U.S. 
Government planning to—plan in the war 
between Great Britain and Argentina? 

The President Oh, what of our plans, ah. 
Well, from the very first—this is the Falk¬ 
land dispute down there—and the thing 
that is going over that little island with 
about 2,000 people on it or less has been 
there for so many years, and the dispute 
goes clear back hundreds of years to when 
once it was claimed by Spain and then it 
was claimed by Great Britain. And when 
the Argentines had a revolution and freed 
themselves from Spain, then about 150 
years ago they started saying, “Well, that 
should have included that—those islands.” 

What we’ve been trying to do from even 
before the Argentines invaded the island, I 
was on the phone for quite a long time with 
President Galtieri of Argentina, begging 
him to turn that task force around that was 
headed for the islands and let us try to 
settle this issue peacefully. Well, they did 
land in the islands. And now we have some¬ 
thing we cannot ignore in the world today, 
and that is someone, by aggression, by 
armed force, taking over a territory that 
claimed or belonged to someone else. That 
must not be allowed to succeed. At the 
same time, there is some legitimacy on the 
part of their claims as well as Great Britain. 
So, we have been trying to be a broker and 
arrange a peace between them. 

So far, we have not been able to do that, 


and now blood has been shed on both sides. 
We’re hoping there won’t be any more of 
that. And the principal issue is the rights of 
the 2,000—the people that live on the 
island. And, so far, one country in the dis¬ 
pute has been willing to take into consider¬ 
ation what they want. Argentina has not yet 
given in to that, and the issue of difference 
now is will Argentina withdraw and then 
let the peacekeeping force from the United 
Nations or even from our own country—we 
volunteered—anyone to go down while 
they, then, continue to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment of whose flag should fly over those 
islands. 

And we’re continuing that, and we’re still 
in those negotiations and still involved. And 
we now have the help of the President of 
Peru, who has also joined in. And that’s 
what we’re hoping will take place. 

Q. Thank you. 

Unemployment 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Shonda 
Parks. Mr. President, you’ve been President 
for a year and a half now, and since that 
time inflation has come under control, but 
unemployment is up greatly, approximately 
9.4 percent nationally and double that 
among blacks. So, Mr. President, what can 
you do, what can Congress do, what can 
businesses do, what can citizens do to allevi¬ 
ate the problem of unemployment? 

The President I wish I had a simple and 
an easy answer for that or, let me say, a 
quick answer. 

There’s no question about that being the 
greatest tragedy of what we call a recession. 
It is true we have brought inflation down 
from 12.4 percent. That means that every 
year your dollar was worth 12.4 percent less 
than it was at the beginning of the year. 
We’ve brought that down to where, for the 
last 6 months, it has been averaging about 
3.2 percent. And, last month, inflation actu¬ 
ally went below zero to the point that, in¬ 
stead of it just being a reduction in the 
inflation rate, prices actually went down. 
Now, I don’t know that we can hold that 
that steady, but we do have it under con¬ 
trol. 

The biggest thing that is causing unem¬ 
ployment today—well, there are three fac- 
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tors involved, but the two principal ones 
out of the recession are—or the one, high 
interest rates. High interest rates have— 
people who normally buy automobiles buy 
them on time, but they can’t pay the high 
interest rate today to buy them on time. 
People who build a house, they build it by 
taking a mortgage. They borrow money to 
build a house, and they pay it back every 
month, plus interest for, say, 20, 30 years. 
Well, they, again, can’t afford 20 or 30 years 
of interest rates that—while they have 
come down—they were 21 percent when 
we started—they’re down around 16 or 17 
percent. That’s still too high. We’ve got to 
get them down farther. 

Now, what puts interests rates up, for one 
thing, is inflation. If a lender has money to 
lend and it’s in an inflation time so that 
every year the money is getting worth less 
and less, he has to charge enough interest 
rate to not only get some earnings on the 
money he lends but to also compensate for 
that loss of value. He cannot afford 20 years 
later to be paid back in dollars that are 
worth less than half of the dollars that he 
loaned. So, this has added to the height of 
the interest rates. 

But today, with interest down, the only 
thing that is keeping the interest rates up is 
a lack of confidence out there in the money 
markets and in business that we’re going to 
keep it down. We’ve had seven recessions 
before this one since World War II, and in 
every recession up until now the govern¬ 
ment has come in with what I call a quick 
fix. The government has come in with arti¬ 
ficial stimulating of the economy, spending 
more money than we have, deficit spending 
and so forth, increasing the money supply. 
And for a little while, it’s like taking a pill 
for a fever. The fever seems to go down, 
but then, when the pill wears off, the fever 
is right back. And we’re not doing that this 
time. We put in place a program to reduce 
the increasing cost of government. And we 
have succeeded, so far, in cutting the in¬ 
crease in cost of government in half or 
better. We have brought inflation down and 
interest rates somewhat. 

I believe the quickest way to get the un¬ 
employed back to work and to get our 
economy moving again is for the Congress 
to pass the budget which we have pro¬ 


posed, because I think this will send the 
signal to the money market that they can 
have confidence and lower the interest 
rates. 

We’ve seen some of this happening from 
some bankers here and there. In Indiana, in 
Ohio, groups of bankers recently got to¬ 
gether and decided to help particularly the 
automobile dealers. So, they took millions of 
dollars of bank money, and they lowered 
the interest rate on it if it was for loans to 
buy cars. And the result was almost an im¬ 
mediate upsurge in automobile buying once 
those interest rates are down. Now, we’re 
trying to spread the word of that, too, and 
I’ll be talking to some bankers myself next 
week. No, it’s this week already. I’ll be talk¬ 
ing to them later this week to see if we 
can’t convince them that our program 
shows the signs of working and will work 
and get them back to work. 

In the meantime, we do have a job-train¬ 
ing program that we have more confidence 
in—that we have proposed in the budget— 
than the past ones. We’ve had, in the Great 
Society programs, a lot of job-training pro¬ 
grams that spent billions of dollars, and yet, 
unemployment kept growing worse. This 
unemployment didn’t just start now. It’s 
been coming on for several years. 

A few years ago, before the Great Soci¬ 
ety, poverty was being reduced in this 
country, and the very figure that you men¬ 
tioned, black unemployment, was decreas¬ 
ing faster than white unemployment. And 
then came the Great Society programs, and, 
strangely enough, with all that government 
spending, the poverty stopped being elimi¬ 
nated, in fact, started going up. And so did 
the unemployment rate and, particularly, in 
the minority communities. 

We think that our program and this 
budget that we’ve introduced is the quick¬ 
est answer to turning that around. The dif¬ 
ference between our job-training program 
this time is that all of the money is going to 
be spent on job training. Those other Great 
Society programs, the biggest share of the 
money was spent hiring bureaucrats to 
manage the programs. I vetoed one such 
program when I was Governor. It was going 
to put 17 people to work helping keep the 
parks clean in a little rural county in Cali- 
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fornia. But over half the budget was going 
for 11 administrators to see that the 17 got 
to work on time. And I thought that was a 
little out of balance, so I vetoed the pro¬ 
gram. 

Education Loans 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Michelle 
Stubblefield. Recently government-backed 
loans have been cut out for students who 
plan to enter into the field of nursing. My 
goal was to become a nurse, and without 
the help of a government-backed loan this 
is going to be very difficult. 

First, why was the field of nursing select¬ 
ed? Second, will medical care suffer? And, 
third, does this mean that in the future 
nursing will be limited to the wealthy? 

The President Bless you, and Pm glad 
you asked that question about the college 
loans and so forth and the educational help. 
Much has been made of this, and it’s been 
badly distorted in the reporting. 

In our budget, there is provision for 7 
million grants and loans. The changes that 
we’ve made are actually aimed at making 
them more available to people who have 
greater need. 

We have found, for example, that many 
of these loans and much of this help was 
going to people whose family income was 
higher than it should have been. They 
really should not have been eligible for this 
help. And we’re redirecting it to families of 
lower income, where it is needed. 

It is true that one set of grants called the 
Pell Grants, we did reduce in order to 
spread them farther from $1,720 a grant to 
1,600 a grant. But, as I say, this was to try 
and spread and make the help available to 
more people. 

But with only 11 million full-time college 
students in the United States, 7 million 
loans and grants indicates that the Federal 
Government’s not getting out of that busi¬ 
ness. So, we have not cut back. And this is 
true of a great many of the other programs 
that they’ve suggested that they be cut. 

The Department of Health and Human 
Services, which handles the programs to 
help the needy, to help the disabled, to 
help the poor, their program will be 8 per¬ 
cent higher, their budget in ’83, than it is in 
’82, and that’s $20 billion more money 


being spent. And yet you don’t hear that. 
That’s been a well-kept secret. We haven’t 
been able to get people aware that the only 
cuts we’ve made are really cuts in the in¬ 
crease in spending. 

So, I can assure you that that help will be 
there, those of you who’ll want to call on it. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President You bet. 

Policy Initiatives 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Sherry 
Weatherly, and I would like to know if you 
could tell us about the last major political 
decision made by you that didn’t get the 
results that you expected. 

The President The last major decision 
made by me, and did it have the result- 

Q. That didn’t- 

The President You weren’t asking for any 
particular- 

Q. Just the last one that didn’t get the 
results you expected. 

The President Well, the—[ laughter ]—I 
think there are a number of decisions we’ve 
made. For example, I’ve—and I know you 
won’t find this out of the ordinary—I have 
announced that I’m going to ask Congress 
to reinstitute prayer in schools. I don’t think 
God should ever have been expelled from 
the classroom. But that has to be passed by 
Congress yet. I’ve asked also for an amend¬ 
ment to balance the budget. 

I’m trying to think of programs—well, the 
major program would be the economic pro¬ 
gram, the reform program that we passed, 
which did come in the budget sense of re¬ 
ducing the increase in cost and the tax cuts, 
to provide incentive to provide more work. 

The last time anyone in this government 
ever tried that kind of a tax cut to help the 
economy was John F. Kennedy. And the 
same .people mainly that are criticizing me 
for wanting tax cuts criticized him. And he 
wouldn’t listen, and he went forward with 
his tax cuts. And the result was an immedi¬ 
ate broadening of the base of the economy, 
an increase in employment, a decrease in 
unemployment, and business was just fine. 
And I think the same thing is going to 
happen. 

So far, we only went into effect with a 5- 
percent cut last October. July 1st will be 
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the first real cut, and that will be the 10- 
percent cut in the income tax, and then 
another one in 1983. I think we’re going to 
see more improvement. Right now, farm 
prices, in spite of inflation going down, 
have gone up, and our farmers are getting a 
better price than they have been getting. 

The inflation is the biggest single factor. 
That’s the biggest difference. When we 
took office, the doomcriers were telling us 
that it’d take at least 10 years to cure infla¬ 
tion. Well, it’s been a year and a half, and 
last month it was zero or less. 

I think our program is working. And I 
think that those economists who have 
watched the scene for a long time are the 
ones that tell us that it is the proper pro¬ 
gram to have in place. So, I didn’t know 
whether you were asking about some spe¬ 
cific decision or just what I say about deci¬ 
sions. 

Q . I was asking you to tell us about the 
last decision you made that didn’t get the 
results you expected. 

The President Oh, wait a minute. I have 
a beaut that I’d like to tell you about— 
[laughter ]—yes. 

I was under the impression—and maybe I 
was wrong—I didn’t know there were any 
court cases pending—but I was under the 
impression that the problem of segregated 
schools had been settled, that we have de¬ 
segregation. But I was getting complaints— 
and even before I got here as President, I 
was getting complaints that some of the In¬ 
ternal Revenue agents, the tax collectors 
that collect the income tax, were harassing 
some schools, even though they were deseg¬ 
regated—but harassing them and threaten¬ 
ing them with taking away their tax exemp¬ 
tion—which educational institutions have— 
if they didn’t oh, set up scholarship pro¬ 
grams or go out actively recruiting and take 
steps to try and increase their efforts at 
desegregation. And I didn’t think that this 
was the place of Treasury agents to be 
doing this. So, I told the Secretary at Treas¬ 
ury that I didn’t think that. I think as indi¬ 
viduals we get harassed enough by the In¬ 
ternal Revenue collectors. And I didn’t 
know that there were a couple of legal 
cases pending. 

And all I wanted was that these tax col¬ 
lectors stop threatening schools that were 


obeying the law. And as it developed, this 
turned out that it was turned around and 
said that I was trying to provide tax exemp¬ 
tions for schools that still practiced segrega¬ 
tion. Well, I didn’t know there were any— 
and that maybe I should have, but I didn’t. 
And it was a total turnaround of what I had 
intended with what I said to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

So, I said, well, if that’s the case, let’s get 
some legislation up there and let the Con¬ 
gress pass it that makes sure that there are 
no desegregated schools—or any segregated 
schools, I mean. 

And, yes, that one went wrong and this is 
the first time anyone’s ever publicly asked 
me to try and explain what I was doing. I’m 
happy for the chance. 

Providence-St. Mel High School 

Q, Mr. President, my name is Leavy 
Craig, and I would like to know—just a 
minute- 

The President And say, that mike is 
pretty directional. Tilt that mike up a little 
bit so you’re right into it. 

Q. Of all the high schools in the United 
States, why exactly have you chosen Provi- 
dence-St. Mel to visit? 

The President Why did I choose this one 
to visit? I only heard about it a week or two 
ago, and I read about it, and I saw some 
stories about it on television. And I said, this 
I have to see. 

We have appointed a private initiatives 
task force. This is a group nationwide to try 
and find where we can get volunteer help 
for worthwhile efforts, for things that are 
going on that the people are doing for 
themselves, not just waiting for government 
to do it. And I just wanted to see this. And I 
also wanted to come here, very frankly, and 
meet your principal, because if ever there’s 
an instance of what one person can bring 
into being and cause to happen, he’s made 
it happen here. 

You must be aware that there are millions 
and millions of parents all over this country 
terribly dissatisfied with the education their 
children are getting in schools—the lack of 
discipline and everything else. And with 
that deterioration in so much of education 
you are such a shining light that, as I said in 
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the beginning, I want to spread the word. 
This is the way it should be done. You’re 
doing it. 

Q. Thank you. 

Nuclear Weapons 

Q . Mr. President, my name is Corlis Phil¬ 
lips, and I would like to know why does the 
United States have to have nuclear weapons 
instead of just relying on conventional 
weapons? 

The President. This question’s being 
asked, I know, a lot, and this is why yester¬ 
day I made my speech about a reduction— 
because nuclear weapons do exist and be¬ 
cause the Soviet Union has built up such an 
arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

Up until now, the only deterrent that you 
have—because there is no defense against 
that weapon—so the only defense is that 
you have to be able to threaten them that it 
can happen to them if they try to make it 
happen to someone else. And, as a matter 
of fact, we’ve been kind of the umbrella of 
protection for our allies in Europe, for 
Japan, for other countries in having this ar¬ 
senal. 

Now, the Soviet Union has gone beyond 
us. It’s reached the point that there’s just no 
reason in it, and it is too dangerous to have 
these things pointed at the world. In 
Europe, for example, the Russians had a 
missile called the SS-20, a nuclear missile. It 
was called an intermediate range, because 
it couldn’t come across the ocean and hit 
us, but it was targeted on all the cities of 
Europe. And Europe had nothing to 
counter it. So, our NATO allies asked us if a 
weapon that we have designed, called the 
Pershing missile, could be made and in¬ 
stalled in Europe to counter this threat of 
the SS-20 so the Russians would know if 
they tried to use those, the Europeans had 
something to use back. 

And I challenged, in November, the Rus¬ 
sians to join us in a total elimination of 
those weapons. And right now we have a 
team in Geneva, Switzerland, negotiating 
with the Russians, and we have put on the 
table a treaty calling for a total elimination 
of their SS-20’s and no implanting of our 
Pershing missiles in all of Europe. And, so 
far, the Russians—their first offer was back, 
they suggested that we freeze the weapons 


the way they were. Well now, you can 
figure out what that means. They wanted to 
freeze the weapons with 900 nuclear war¬ 
heads aimed at Europe, and Europe has 
none aimed at them. I don’t think that’s a 
very fair freeze. So, we’re trying to get 
those eliminated. 

Now we want to go into negotiations on 
all of them, but it has to be—we can’t do it 
unilaterally. Can you imagine what would 
happen in the world if you left the Soviet 
Union, with its pattern of aggression, with 
the fact that what it’s doing in Afghanistan, 
how it’s shown that it wants to interfere in 
other countries—if we did away with ours 
and left them with those thousands and 
thousands of missiles, that in 28 minutes 
from the time someone pushes the button 
could be hitting the targets in our country? 
So, we have said to them, “All right. Let’s 
both of us start reducing those weapons 
down, keeping—and being equal, and get 
them down to where they don’t constitute 
the threat. And of course the ultimate goal 
that we could all dream of is the same one 
that’s in Geneva now, getting rid of them 
forever. 

And believe it or not, you can be proud 
of your country. Under President Eisenhow¬ 
er, a number of years ago, this country, we 
had the weapon then, and the Soviet Union 
was just beginning to try and build them. 
But we had them, and President Eisenhow¬ 
er offered to the Soviets and to the world to 
turn all such weapons over to an interna¬ 
tional body like the United Nations and 
take all of them away as a threat between 
nations. And the Soviet Union refused. So, 
we’re going to try again. 

Q. Thank you. 

Gun Control 

Q. My name is Toni Duffy- 

The President. Oh, could I just finish with 
the three that are there, then? 

All right. He tells me my time is up. We’ll 
take these three then. I’m sorry. 

Q. -and I would like to ask you what 

are your feelings concerning gun control? 

The President. What? 

Q. What are your feelings concerning gun 
control? 

The President Oh, feelings concerning 
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gun control. I would like to tell you some¬ 
thing we did in California that I think’s the 
only answer. I don’t believe that taking 
guns away from honest people is going to 
keep the criminals from getting them. 

There probably are no stricter gun con¬ 
trols in the world than those in Washington, 
D.C. There are over 20,000 gun-control 
laws in the United States today. But the 
fellow that decided to use me for target 
practice a year ago last March, there he was 
on the street at 2 o’clock in the afternoon in 
spite of all those laws against it, and he had 
a gun. 

What we did in California is what I rec¬ 
ommend is the answer. We passed a law 
when I was Governor that said that anyone 
who commits a crime, if he had in his pos¬ 
session a gun at the time he committed the 
crime, whether he used the gun or not, add 
5 to 15 years to the prison sentence—and 
no probation, he had to go to prison. And I 
think that might take some of the guns out 
of the pockets of the criminals. 

Foreign Relations 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Matthew 
Hicks, and my question is if the United 
States is a democracy, why do we support 
and are allied to countries such as Argenti¬ 
na and South Africa which are dictator¬ 
ships? 

The President What we’re trying to do, 
we’ve had in the past abandoning those 
countries, saying we won’t do any business 
or have any relations with them. And "it 
didn’t accomplish anything. And in many 
instances—not those two particular coun¬ 
tries—but a number of other countries in 
the world, emerging countries, wound up 
with even more authoritarian governments 
than the dictatorships you name. They 
ended up under the totalitarianism of 
Soviet-inspired communism—Angola, po¬ 
liced by Cuban troops that the Soviet has 
put there; South Yemen; Ethiopia; countries 
of that kind. 

My belief is that we can do better with 
what I have called quiet diplomacy, that, 
no, we don’t approve of the practices in 
some of those countries, but let us befriend 
them and then let us quietly and behind 
the scenes try to persuade them that there 
is a better way to live. In other words, our 


democracy. 

Once to a political leader that you say out 
in the paper and make a big charge and 
say, “You’ve got to do away with this” or 
“you’ve got to change this,” you’ve made it 
almost impossible for him to do that. Being 
a politician, he can’t in the eyes of his own 
people, give in to the demand of someone 
in another country. But if you go to them 
and say, “Hey, look, we’d like to do business 
with you and we’d like to have trade with 
you and so forth, but it’s kind of difficult. 
There are some political problems in our 
own country, in our democracy, because of 
things that you’re doing that aren’t demo¬ 
cratic.” But you say it to him quietly. 

Now, let me give you an example of the 
President a few years ago who did that with 
the Soviet Union and the emigration of 
Jewish people. They were not allowing 
them to leave the Soviet Union to move to 
Israel. But I happen to know the President 
who went to Mr. Brezhnev and told him of 
some of our political problems here in this 
country and how they interfered with our 
trying to get along better with them. And 
about a year later you woke up and realized 
that about 35- or 40,000 Jewish people a 
year were leaving Russia and going to 
Israel. And this is what we’re practicing. 

We’re not just putting a blessing on those 
countries. We’re trying what we think is a 
more practical way to get the job done. 

Q. Thank you. 

Federal Budget 

Q. My name is Kenneth Brian Hawkins, 
Mr. President, and I’d like to ask you, how 
do you plan to eliminate unnecessary gov¬ 
ernment spending and reduce the Federal 
deficit? 

The President The budget that we’ve 
submitted is just a classic example of that 
that I’ve already talked about. You see, 
when a budget is passed—and I know we 
use the term “budget cuts.” We haven’t cut 
any budget. If cutting a budget would mean 
that we’ve asked for a budget next year 
that s smaller than this year’s—we haven’t. 
The budget next year is going to be consid¬ 
erably larger than this year’s, as this year’s 
is larger than last year’s. 

The difference is when a budget is estab- 
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lished and the Congress builds in some pro¬ 
gram that they say, “Okay. These are on¬ 
going programs and they’re automatic,” the 
ones they call uncontrollable, meaning that 
every year, automatically, without Congress 
doing anything, the spending for these 
budget items goes up. And the result was 
that the 1980 budget to 1981 that we inher¬ 
ited was a built-in increase of 17 percent a 
year. Well, your tax revenues don’t increase 
17 percent a year, and that’s why you have 
deficits. And we’ve been having them for 
40 years now. 

So, what we have done is trim that ex¬ 
pected increase and say it doesn’t have to 
go up that high, to get Congress to agree to 
set some controls on the so-called uncon- 
trollables. And the result has been that next 
year’s budget, if it is passed as we submitted 
it, will be bigger by 6.9 percent. But that’s 
a lot different than 17 percent. And the 
projected deficits for the next 3 years, if we 
don’t do anything, are $182 billion for 1983; 
233 billion for 1984, and a figure higher 
than that—I forget the exact figure—for 
1985. Well, this means deficits getting 
bigger and bigger, and already a hundred 
billion dollars of our annual budget is just 
for interest on the debt. 

Now, if our budget is adopted, next year’s 
budget won’t be—or deficit won’t be 182; it 
will be 106 billion. The next year’s budget 
won’t be 233; it’ll only be 69. And the third 
year’s budget won’t be more than 233; it 
will be 39. In other words, the deficits will 
be coming down. And you can see at that 
rate where a year or two beyond that, they 
will be balanced. And then we can begin 
whittling that debt and lowering that hun¬ 
dred billion dollars a year in interest pay¬ 
ments. 

So, this is what—this is the way, the only 
way to get at it. Now, our opponents, who 
are opposing us on this, have said, no, the 
only answer is to raise taxes to eliminate the 
deficit. But we raised taxes between 1976 
and 1981 by $300 billion. And we had $318 
billion in deficits in those same 5 years. So, 
we think that taxes can’t keep up with defi¬ 
cits. You have to lower that increase in the 
government rate of spending. 

Now, I just want to say one thing to you, 
because I can’t take any more questions—to 
all of you. 


I’ve had to answer some of your questions 
with some figures of what I claim are facts. 
Don’t let me get away with it. Check me 
out. Make sure that what I told you checks 
out and is true. But do that to everyone else 
who also comes before you and sings a song 
and tries to tell you something. Don’t be 
the sucker generation. Take a look at it and 
say, “It sounds good. I’ll find out for myself 
if it’s true.” 

Now, that doesn’t just mean finding 
someone of the opposite viewpoint who 
says, “Everything he told you is wrong.” 
No, really check it out. Find out if our 
budget is going to reduce those deficits the 
way we said it would. And I know that all 
that information is available. 

Could I just—because I’m in the presence 
of a man that—a hero of mine. Could I—I 
know that young people don’t like to hear 
about war or anything, but could I tell a 
little story that I kind of like? 

Mr. Adams. Yes, sir, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 

The President, You know that reminds me 
of when I was first in this job and some of 
those men in uniform would salute me as 
the Commander in Chief, Having been in 
the service, I knew that you don’t salute 
when you’re not in uniform. And it was 
bothering me. I’d try to nod to them, but 
they’d just stand there with that salute. 
And, finally, one day I said to the Comman¬ 
dant of the Marine Corps, I said, “You 
know, there ought to be a regulation that if 
the President is the Commander in Chief, 
that he ought to be able to return those 
salutes.” And the general said, “Well, Mr. 
President, I think if you did it, no one 
would say anything about it.” [Laughter] So, 
I now return the salute. 

But the story that I want to tell you—and 
I hope you’ll appreciate—it was in the Viet¬ 
namese war and a captain with a platoon of 
men and a typical American army pla¬ 
toon—black, brown, white—within a ware¬ 
house stored with ammunition. And they 
were unloading a new shipment of ammu¬ 
nition. And one man dropped from way up 
on the top of a—stacks of ammunition, a 
crate of hand grenades. And the crate 
smashed, and they rolled all over the floor. 

Now, only one of those in that whole 
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warehouse was going to go up, and the cap¬ 
tain ordered everyone out. And they got 
out, and they waited, and nothing hap¬ 
pened. And then the captain said to the 
platoon, “Wait here/’ And he went back in, 
and he picked up a grenade and—he’d 
taken some adhesive tape with him—and 
he taped the pin down so that it couldn’t go 
off and detonate. And it worked. And he 
then went outside and told his men what he 
had done and got them all tape, and he 
said, “Now well go in and pick up the gre¬ 
nades.” And he showed them how to tape 
them. 

I would say that in the traditions of an 
officer, the man in command who has to 
make sometimes some unhappy decisions, 
he had exemplified the highest standards of 
being an officer, in that he went in and he 
took the risk and did not endanger his men 
until he had proved that it would work. 
And I just thought that you might like to 
know that that captain was black. 

And I think it exemplifies what so many 


Nomination of Richard R. Burt To 
May 10, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Richard R. Burt to be As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for European Af¬ 
fairs. He would succeed Laurence S. Eagle- 
burger. 

Since January 1981, Mr. Burt has been 
serving as Director of the Bureau of Politi¬ 
co-Military Affairs at the Department of 
State. Previously he was the national 
security affairs correspondent for the New 
York Times, covering foreign policy and de¬ 
fense issues in Washington, including the 
State Department, the Pentagon, the Na¬ 
tional Security Council, the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency, and Capitol Hill. Mr. Burt 
has served as assistant director of the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic Studies in 


of us dream today, that what lingering sepa¬ 
rations there are, what lingering divisions 
between our people—and, sure, there are 
rednecks and bigots, and there are people 
that are prejudiced on all sides and for 
whatever reason, religion and everything 
else. But I think there was an example of 
what real America can be and what I think 
the overwhelming majority of us, regardless 
of our religion, our race, or our ethnic back¬ 
ground, want America to be. And we must 
keep in mind at all times that all those 
other people are out there wanting the 
same thing, and we continue to work for 
that. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Adams. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Note: The President spoke at 2:44 p.m. in 
the school auditorium. Prior to his appear¬ 
ance before the students, the President met 
privately with Mr. Adams. 

Following his visit to the school, the 
President returned to Washington, D.C. 


Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


London; was a research associate at the In¬ 
ternational Institute for Strategic Studies; 
worked as an advanced research fellow at 
the U.S. Naval War College in Newport, 
R.I.; and was an adviser on defense and 
arms control to the House of Representa¬ 
tives Republican Wednesday Group. 

Mr. Burt received a B.A. in government 
(honors program) from Cornell University 
in 1969 and an M.A. in international rela¬ 
tions from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts University in 1972. He 
passed his doctoral examinations at the 
same institution in 1973 “with distinction.” 
He is the author of many scholarly articles 
on European security and strategic affairs. 
He was bom Febmary 3, 1947. 
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Nomination of James L. Buckley To Be Counselor of the 
Department of State 
May 10, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James L. Buckley to be 
Counselor of the Department of State. He 
would succeed Robert Carl McFarlane. 

Mr. Buckley has enjoyed a distinguished 
career in public service, as well as in the 
practice of law and private business. As the 
new Counselor of the Department of State, 
an Under Secretary-level position, Mr. 
Buckley will be a principal officer of the 
Department performing in a greatly ex¬ 
panded Counselor’s role. Mr. Buckley will 
be charged with the performance of sensi¬ 
tive, high-level missions on behalf of the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Buckley will also 
deal with sensitive, functional foreign policy 
matters, as requested by the Secretary. 

Mr. Buckley began his career in 1949 as 
an associate of the New Haven, Conn., law 
firm of Wiggin & Dana. In 1953 he left the 
practice of law to become an officer and 


director of the Catawba Corp., a privately 
owned firm providing a variety of services 
to a group of oil and gas exploration compa¬ 
nies operating primarily outside the United 
States. During the next 17 years, he was 
actively engaged in business negotiations in 
a number of countries in such areas as 
Southeast Asia, Canada, Latin America, 
Europe, and Australia. 

In 1970 Mr. Buckley was elected United 
States Senator from New York and served 
until 1977, when he returned to private life 
as a business consultant and corporate di¬ 
rector. He returned to public service in 
February 1981 when he was sworn-in as 
Under Secretary of State for Security Assist¬ 
ance, Science and Technology. 

Mr. Buckley married the former Ann 
Frances Cooley in 1953. They have five 
sons and one daughter. He was born in 
New York City on March 9, 1923, 


Proclamation 4942—United States-Korea Centennial 
May 10, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

On May 22, 1882, representatives of the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Korea concluded a Treaty of Peace, 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation provid¬ 
ing for the opening of diplomatic relations 
and the establishment of permanent resi¬ 
dent missions in each capital. This Treaty 
marked a new chapter in the history of 
northeast Asia and was the auspicious be¬ 
ginning of an enduring partnership be¬ 
tween the United States and Korea. 

The intervening century has witnessed 
enormous change and progress in our two 
nations. Our relationship began when both 
of our nations were largely isolated from 
the main currents of world life. A century 


later, Korea and the United States are heav¬ 
ily engaged in all aspects of international 
endeavor. We have undergone remarkable 
social and economic transformations as 
well—from largely rural agricultural soci¬ 
eties 100 years ago to the urban industrial 
economies of today. And, in the process, we 
have come to enjoy unprecedented levels of 
prosperity. 

Americans are proud of the role they 
have played in Korean history, especially 
during these last 100 years. In 1945, Ameri¬ 
can soldiers were crucial to the restoration 
of this ancient land’s independence. Just 
five years later, Americans fought side-by- 
side with Korean soldiers in the struggle 
against the Communist invasion of 1950. 
Korea, in turn, made a major contribution 
to the United States’ efforts to defeat Com¬ 
munist aggression in Vietnam. 
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Throughout this period, Americans and 
Koreans have enriched each other’s cul¬ 
tures through the exchange of teachers, 
scholars and missionaries, and each other’s 
economies through trade and scientific and 
technological cooperation. The United 
States applauds and welcomes the valuable 
contributions that citizens and residents of 
Korean ancestry have made and continue to 
make to our society. 

Today Americans share many common 
values with the people of Korea. We be¬ 
lieve that only in an atmosphere of freedom 
can full human potential be realized. We 
both have set high standards for education 
and achievement. We believe that an envi¬ 
ronment of free enterprise encourages ini¬ 
tiative and innovation. And we both believe 
that hard work and diligence will lead to a 
better life and a better world for our chil¬ 
dren. 

As we enter this second century of our 
relationship, we can look with satisfaction 
on our past accomplishments and with an¬ 
ticipation to the future. We will stand by 
our friends in Korea. In so doing we reaf¬ 
firm our dedication to the principles of 


freedom and democracy as the basis of our 
continued strength and friendship. It is fit¬ 
ting then, that we now reflect upon our 
relations with this great nation and its 
people. 

Now, Therefore, 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 16 
through May 22 as a week of national ob¬ 
servance of the centennial of the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Korea and of the ties of 
friendship that bind our two peoples. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 10th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:16 p.m., May 11, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 11. 


Nomination of Donald D. Engen To Be a Member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board 
May 11, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Donald D. Engen to be a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for a term expiring December 
31, 1986. He would succeed James B. King. 

Mr. Engen is currently serving as senior 
associate for professional development and 
training of Ketron, Inc., in Arlington, Va. 
He was general manager, Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lakeland Division, in Lakeland, Fla., 
in 1978-1980. He served in the U.S. Navy 
as Deputy Commander in Chief, U.S. Atlan¬ 


tic Command and U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Nor¬ 
folk, Va., in 1976-1978. He was commis¬ 
sioned ensign in the U.S. Navy in 1943 and 
progressed through ranks to vice admiral in 
1976. He retired from the Navy in 1978. 

He graduated from George Washington 
University with a B.S. in business adminis¬ 
tration. In addition, he graduated from the 
U.S. Naval War College. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Alexandria, Va. 
He was born May 28, 1924. 
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Nomination of Eleanor Thomas Elliott To Be a Member of the 
National Advisory Council on Women’s Educational Programs 
May 11, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Eleanor Thomas Elliott to 
be a member of the National Advisory 
Council on Women’s Educational Programs, 
for a term expiring May 8, 1985. She would 
succeed John W. Fuller. 

She has been serving as director of the 
Foundation for Child Development since 
1970. In addition, she has been a member 
of the advisory board of the American 
Women’s Economic Development Corpora¬ 


tion in New York City since 1978. She also 
serves as a director of the Celanese Corp. 
and of Catalyst, Inc., both in New York 
City. She is a trustee of Barnard College 
and is director of the United Way of Great¬ 
er New York. 

Mrs. Elliott graduated from Barnard Col¬ 
lege (B.A., 1948). She is married and resides 
in New York City. She was born April 26, 
1926. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting an Exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes on Extension of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Fishery Agreement 
May 11, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Fishery Conserva¬ 
tion and Management Act of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I transmit here¬ 
with an exchange of Diplomatic Notes, to¬ 
gether with the present agreement, extend¬ 
ing the governing international fishery 
agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, signed at Washington on 
November 26, 1976, until July 1, 1983. The 
exchange of notes together with the present 
agreement constitute a governing interna¬ 
tional fishery agreement within the require¬ 


ments of Section 201(c) of the Act. 

I urge that the Congress give favorable 
consideration to this extension at an early 
date. Several U.S. fishing interests have 
urged prompt consideration of this agree¬ 
ment, and I therefore recommend that the 
Congress consider issuance of a joint resolu¬ 
tion to bring this agreement into force, 
before the agreement expires on July 1, 
1982. 


Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 11, 1982. 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony for President Joao Baptista 
de Oliveira Figueiredo of Brazil 
May 12, 1982 


President Reagan. I am delighted today to 
welcome President Figueiredo and Mrs. 
Figueiredo to Washington. Over our many 
years of friendship with Brazil, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, your country has often been described 


as the nation of the future. Well, the future 
is here. Brazil is increasingly looked to not 
for its potential, but for its capabilities; not 
for what it will accomplish, but for what it 
is accomplishing. 
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We in the United States rejoice with the 
people of Brazil for the progress that you 
have made economically, politically, and so¬ 
cially, and look forward to expanding on the 
mature relationship weVe developed. The 
ties that bind us are firm, with mutual re¬ 
spect and trust reinforced by time and 
shared' values. 

Our friendship, Mr. President, goes back 
to the early days of Brazilian independence, 
when the United States was the first coun¬ 
try to recognize your sovereignty. Brazil 
was the first South American nation to have 
an Ambassador in Washington. 

The American people will not forget, 
President Figueiredo, that in both the First 
and Second World Wars, Brazil joined with 
us to confront the threat to freedom. Since 
the war years, our two countries have col¬ 
laborated on many fronts to meet diverse 
challenges to the security and well-being of 
our peoples. 

Brazil is an independent force for moder¬ 
ation and balance in this hemisphere. And 
while our two countries have had disagree¬ 
ments, which is only natural and to be ex¬ 
pected among friends, we have never lost 
that mutual respect and admiration so char¬ 
acteristic of our relationship. 

Your leadership, Mr. President, is built 
upon the qualities of which Fve just spoken. 
During a state visit to Colombia last year, 
you explained in extreme situations, politi¬ 
cal wisdom requires utmost levels of toler¬ 
ance. We learned that tolerance and moder¬ 
ation don’t bring bitter fruits and are un- 
contestable demonstrations of fidelity to the 
true ideal of democracy. This and other 
statements you’ve made speak well of your 
ideals and those of your country. 

M Mr - President, the motto of Brazil is 
“Order and Progress.” And during these 
trying times, your country has proven that 
it takes these words seriously. Especially 
hard hit by rising energy prices, your gov¬ 
ernment made an impressive commitment 
to do what was necessary to protect your 
people’s standard of living and the Brazilian 
way of life. As a result of this commitment 
your country is now a leader in the devel¬ 
opment of alternative energy resources, es¬ 
pecially the use of alcohol as a fuel and the 
harnessing of hydroelectric energy. 

That Brazil overcomes such obstacles is 


no surprise to us. We share a similar pio¬ 
neer heritage. Our two peoples are also 
similar in that they represent a meltingpot 
of cultures and ethnic backgrounds. But the 
most significant comparison remains the re¬ 
spect for individual enterprise and diversity 
that has developed in our two countries. 

The Amazon River is, to many, synony¬ 
mous with Brazil. Its grandeur, enormity, 
and power stagger the imagination. But so 
too does Brazil. Let us pledge that we shall 
always remember, and never take for grant¬ 
ed, the good will between us. 

President Figueiredo, it has been 11 years 
since a Brazilian President honored the 
United States with a state visit. This is too 
long a period for nations which have so 
much to contribute to one another. Let us 
confirm that the personal bonds we develop 
through this visit will reinforce the friend¬ 
ship between our peoples. 

Vice President Bush visited your country 
and consulted with your government in 
October. He reported to me the construc¬ 
tive and amicable approach with which he 
was met. So today, I look forward to our 
discussion. I have much to learn from you 
and seek your counsel on matters of mutual 
concern. 

In your annual message to the Brazilian 
Congress last year, you said of Brazil: “We 
seek to understand and to be understood.” 
Well, let this be the basis of our talks today. 
Two old friends in a period of change, hon¬ 
estly and with sincerity, seeking good will 
and understanding. 

And with that said. President Figueiredo, 

I welcome you to the United States. 

President Figueiredo. Mr. President, 
thank you for your words of welcome. 

For over 150 years, Brazil and the United 
States have maintained balanced relations. 
Ours is a heritage of mutual esteem, under¬ 
standing, and respect. My visit to this coun¬ 
try is, therefore, only a natural develop¬ 
ment of our bilateral relations. Our rela¬ 
tions with the United States play an impor¬ 
tant role in the framework of our foreign 
policy. 

Brazil’s progress is predicated upon the 
diversification and enhancement of its in¬ 
ternational presence. It is a Brazilian goal to 
better adapt our bilateral relations to the 
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world of today. To this end, the exchange of 
information and ideas between our govern¬ 
ments should be intensified. 

Under the present difficult circumstances, 
I regard the opportunity of having an open 
discussion with you, Mr. President, as par¬ 
ticularly positive. The harshest of realities 
demonstrate repeatedly that dialog is an in¬ 
valuable diplomatic tool. I arrive in Wash¬ 
ington willing to examine together with you 
the problems that concern us both in the 
political and economic fields. Fm willing to 
listen and to speak frankly and objectively. 

We in Brazil wish to take a lasting and 
creative approach to the commonality of in¬ 
terests and values existing between us and 
your great country. The breadth and range 
of our relations encourage us to anticipate 
favorable results. As our countries have 
their own unique characteristics and play 
distinct roles in international as well as re¬ 
gional politics, it is only natural that differ¬ 
ences of opinion should exist. We will en¬ 
deavor to smooth them out through the ex¬ 
change of ideas, views, and clarifications. 

Mr. President, it is a known fact that in 
Brazil we are going through a specially sig¬ 
nificant chapter of our political history 
during which democratic institutions are 
being consolidated. From a diplomatic 
standpoint, we adopt a universalistic ap¬ 
proach. Our foreign policy is diversified. 
Brazil is both a Western and a Third World 
country. It is a Latin American country 
with a strong African heritage, among 
others. Brazilian foreign policy endeavors to 
reflect this wealth of historical experience. 

In a world where crises multiply, diplo¬ 
macy must continue to build bridges be¬ 
tween states. Even in times of despair and 
conflict, agreement, however difficult, has 
to be found. In the international sphere, 


some impasses still remain, such as the issue 
of nuclear disarmament, of vital importance 
for the destiny of mankind. The North- 
South negotiations do not progress. Forging 
links of cooperation among peoples has 
never been so vital and so urgent. 

Americans and Brazilians have built a tra¬ 
dition of friendship throughout history. In 
times of crisis, we must resort to mutual 
inspiration and counsel. The purpose of Bra¬ 
zilian diplomacy is, in essence, to strength¬ 
en the ties of mutual confidence among the 
countries of this continent so that the spirit 
of conciliation and peace may prosper. 

These are the foundations for my dialog 
with you, Your Excellency. Our govern¬ 
ments are accustomed to mutual under¬ 
standing. Such is our tradition. May such be 
our future. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:13 a.m. 
on the South Lawn of the White House, 
where President Figueiredo was given a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Figueiredo spoke in Portuguese, 
and his remarks were translated by an in¬ 
terpreter. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi¬ 
dents met privately in the Oval Office. 
They were then joined by the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., Brazilian Foreign Minister Ramiro 
Elysio Saraiva Guerreiro, and Brig. Gen. 
Dantlo Venturing Chief of the Military 
Household of the Presidency. The Presi¬ 
dents, together with their delegations, then 
met in the Cabinet Room. 

After the bilateral meetings had been 
completed, President Reagan and President 
Figueiredo met with members of the Brazil- 
US. Business Council in the Roosevelt 
Room. 
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Toasts of President Reagan and President Joao Baptista de Oliveira 
Figueiredo of Brazil at the State Dinner 
May 12, 1982 


President Reagan. President Figueiredo, 
Mrs. Figueiredo, distinguished guests, it’s an 
honor and a privilege for Nancy and myself 
to welcome you to the White House. 

The timing of this visit gives us an unex¬ 
pected opportunity. Yesterday was Mrs. Fi- 
gueiredo’s birthday. [Applause] I hope 
you’ll—well, you already have joined me in 
wishing her a very happy birthday. 

Mr. President, our discussions this morn¬ 
ing were satisfying and enjoyable. We spoke 
freely and frankly, expressing both agree¬ 
ment and disagreement in the same friend¬ 
ly candor. The personal contact we’ve made 
and the rapport that we’ve developed can 
only serve the interest of both our coun¬ 
tries. 

I had a particular interest in getting to 
know the President, not only because of my 
admiration for Brazil and its people but also 
because of the courage and the steady hand 
that he has demonstrated in guiding his 
country through an especially challenging 
period in Brazilian history. Mr. President, I 
have always maintained that when the job 
to be done is really rough, the horse cavdry 
can provide the man to do it. [Laughter] 
And your record bears me out. The Presi¬ 
dent is of the third generation of horse cav¬ 
alry in his country. 

In your annual message to the Brazilian 
Congress this year, you restated your belief 
in those ideals that have guided your ad¬ 
ministration. “The democracy I envision,” 
you said, “is dynamic and creative. In keep¬ 
ing with this—basic principles, such as pri¬ 
vate property and free enterprise, which 
are the bases of freedom itself, will serve 
the individual society and the ideal of dis¬ 
tributive justice.” Well, Mr. President, your 
commitment to liberty is most encouraging 
in a world that’s grown darker, made so by 
totalitarian forces. 

As President, you have provided your 
people with innovative and responsive gov¬ 
ernment. In fact, while preparing for our 
meetings, I came across an idea Americans 
might do well to emulate. The Brazilian 


Government has a Cabinet Minister—and I 
believe he’s with us here tonight—whose 
only job is cutting redtape and returning 
government programs to the private sector. 
His title is Minister of Bureaucratization— 
[laughter] —De-Bureaucratization. Someone, 
I hope, is taking notes. [Laughter] 

During the welcoming ceremonies this 
morning, much was said about the long his¬ 
tory of friendship between our people. For 
158 years our peaceful and amicable rela¬ 
tions have been maintained without serious 
disruption, a tribute to the common sense 
and common interests of both our peoples. I 
mentioned our camaraderie during the 
Second World War, but most significant has 
been our good will in times of peace. 

Mr. President, your visit coincides with 
one of the most serious challenges to peace 
this hemisphere has known. I think you 
know how hard the United States, linked by 
friendship to both countries involved in the 
South Atlantic conflict, worked to prevent 
war and then to bring peace. We all hope 
and pray that peace efforts now underway 
in New York will yield fruit. 

For our part, the friendship of all coun¬ 
tries in the hemisphere is precious to us just 
as Brazil’s is. And we will work to make 
sure that the inter-American system on 
which the peace and justice of the hemi¬ 
sphere rest emerges from this time of trial 
not weakened, but reinforced. 

Mr. President, we live in a world dramati¬ 
cally different from the way it was at the 
close of the Second World War. Every 
country is now dependent on the coopera¬ 
tion and good will of others. We don’t long 
for days gone by, but instead look to the 
days ahead, because we see tremendous 
new opportunities unfolding every day. Let 
us remember the changing times have not 
altered the affection between us. 

And now, may I ask you all to join me in 
a toast to the President and Mrs. Figueiredo 
and to the people of Brazil. 

President Figueiredo. Mr. President, dis¬ 
tinguished guests, thank you, Mr. President, 
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for your kind words. I believe they convey 
appreciation for my country and underline 
the traditional friendship between our peo¬ 
ples. 

As a Latin American nation, Brazil has, 
during the 500 years of its history, helped 
to build the West. Through the centuries, 
our contribution has varied, but we have 
never spared sacrifices, including human 
lives. Our dialog, Mr. President, has taken 
place within this broad context. 

Brazil is also a developing country. Thus, 
we share the problems, goals, and aspira¬ 
tions of those states, which today account 
for most of mankind. This consideration was 
equally present during our conversations. 
This is a moment of deterioration of the 
international political life and of economic 
crises. My government believes it essential 
that the West, in which your country plays 
such a vital role, deploy its best possible 
efforts to reinforce its ties of mutual trust 
with the developing world. 

I am convinced that the industrialized 
West should avoid both the temptations of 
isolationism and of adopting measures 
geared to its unilateral interests alone. The 
West should, rather, join in the dialog both 
on a global level—and I mean here the 
North-South negotiations—and on more lo¬ 
calized political and economic problems 
and crises. 

Mr. President, the opportunity of being in 
Washington to hold conversations with Your 


Excellency and to receive high government 
officials has been extremely valuable. We 
have exchanged views about problems that 
are a matter of concern to us and to coun¬ 
tries with which we have close and friendly 
relations. On the one hand, we have re¬ 
viewed the concrete difficulties with which 
we are faced. An on the other, we have 
looked into the wide prospects for reinforc¬ 
ing and diversifying our mutual ties. We 
have thus given new impetus to our bilater¬ 
al relations. 

I certainly wish to express my gratitude 
for the warm welcome extended to us by 
the American Government and people. I 
will return to Brazil convinced that we 
have laid the groundwork for the future 
development of relations that date back to 
the independence of our country. Such rela¬ 
tions are guided by the principles of mutual 
understanding and respect, as well as by 
appreciation for the specific interests of 
each of our countries. 

Mr. President, on my own and my wife’s 
behalf, allow me to invite all those present 
to raise their glasses in a toast to the rela¬ 
tions between Brazil and the United States 
and to your and Mrs. Reagan’s personal 
happiness. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:48 p.m , 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. President Figueiredo spoke in Portu¬ 
guese, and his remarks were translated by 
an interpreter. 


Message on the Observance of Police Week, Peace Officers’ 
Memorial Day, May 1982 
May 13, 1982 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
bring deserved recognition to National 
Police Week and Peace Officers’ Memorial 
Day. 

Over the generations, the protection of 
the individual and the pursuit of justice 
have been the responsibility of our police 
officers. They stand as the guardians of the 
fragile thread of order and civility that sep¬ 
arate a civilized society from mankind’s bar¬ 


barous past. Police officers shoulder the 
trust of their fellow citizens in their daily 
effort to provide the protection and service 
that are increasingly important to our 
nation. 

Those officers who have made the su¬ 
preme sacrifice have demonstrated their 
devotion to the fundamental values of de¬ 
cency so essential to the well-being of 
American life. Those men and women who 
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have carried the cause of justice to the 
grave deserve not only our respect but our 
heartfelt gratitude and affection. For with¬ 
out law and order, our society would soon 
crumble, dashing the dreams of our fore¬ 
bears and mocking the heroes and heroines 
whose sacrifices have made this great land a 
beacon of hope and a symbol of freedom for 


the world. 

It is most fitting that all Americans pay 
tribute to police officers and that we join 
with them and the families of their fallen 
comrades in honoring the memory of those 
who have lost their lives while protecting 
their fellow citizens and communities. 

Ronald Reagan 


Remarks on Presenting the Small Business Person of the Year 
Award 

May 13, 1982 


Good morning, and welcome to the 
White House again. It's always an honor for 
this House to welcome those who so clearly 
represent America's values. I have said 
before that small business is the heart and 
soul of free enterprise, and today we are 
honoring the individuals who are the em¬ 
bodiment of that heart and soul—the small 
businessperson. We are paying tribute to 
the people who are out there creating new 
jobs, inventing products, and expanding the 
economy—and I think, in this recession that 
we're in, I could say, and who are hurting 
very much. 

Teddy Roosevelt once pointed out that 
“it ought to be evident to everyone that 
business has to prosper before anybody can 
benefit from it.” Well, unfortunately, it’s 
not evident to enough people in this town. 
Over the years, they’ve taxed and shackled 
and burdened small business. For many 
small business firms, just surviving in the 
business climate of the last 5 years has been 
a daily struggle. 

We’ve tried to take hold of the problems 
facing small businesses and begin to turn 
them around. Let me give you the details of 
what we’re doing here because, if you will 
forgive me, I think it adds up to a pretty 
good record. 

First, we enacted a tax program that pro¬ 
vides real help for the small business com¬ 
munity. The 25-percent reduction in per¬ 
sonal tax rates could easily be called a small 
business tax cut, since at least 85 percent of 
all United States firms pay their taxes by 
personal rates, not corporate ones. 


The tax program also includes such provi¬ 
sions as accelerated depreciation and higher 
allowances for Keogh plans and IRAs, and 
the estate tax exemption is of special help 
to farmers and family-owned businesses. We 
cut the growth in Federal regulations by a 
third; plus we cut, from 10 years to 5, the 
deadline for Federal agencies to review ex¬ 
isting regulations and spot those harmful to 
small business. I don’t think it should take 
10 years to find out that a regulation 
doesn’t make sense. 

We don’t want the Government to be a 
deadbeat, either, so I will soon sign the 
Prompt Payment Act to make sure the 
Government pays its debts on time. I’d sign 
the act today, but the Government didn’t 
pay its pen bill, so I didn’t have anything to 
write with. [Laughter] 

I know that representatives of the Small 
Business Slow Pay Coalition, along with 
their leader Kenton Pattie, are with us 
today. You all deserve a tip-of-the-hat and 
congratulations in appreciation for your ef¬ 
forts. And I agree with you completely: 
Government contracts should be paid the 
same as any other business contracts—on 
time. 

You know, this was a terrible problem. As 
interest rates soared last year to over 20 
percent, thousands of businesses had to 
borrow, while waiting for their own govern¬ 
ment to pay up. In effect, the Government 
was borrowing interest-free from small busi¬ 
ness. It wasn’t fair, and with the coalition 
and its help, we’re going to get things set 
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straight. 

We’re also supporting policies that’ll give 
small businesses a fairer chance to compete 
for Federal aid opportunities. Another 
priority is to get the Federal Government 
out of competition with private industry in 
providing goods and services to be used by 
the Federal Government. This is work that 
small business could be doing and could be 
doing profitably, and yet at lower costs to 
the taxpayers. 

Meanwhile, over at the Small Business 
Administration Jim Sanders is shaking 
things up, the better to serve your interests. 

Now, in terms of the economy itself, the 
inflation rate is drastically down from when 
we took office. Interest rates are also down, 
but obviously that’s not good enough, be¬ 
cause they’re still killing you. I think we’ll 
see real progress on interest rates once the 
financial markets finally wake up to the fact 
that not only is inflation coming down, but 
this time we’re going to keep it down. 

You here today understand that it takes 
time to make an enterprise or an economic 
program work. Well, we spent our first year 
putting this business together, and we just 
opened the doors, really, in October. We’ve 
got a good product, and we’re confident 
that this will be a successful venture. I’d be 
elated if it were anywhere near as success¬ 
ful as the three award winners that we have 
here today. 

To our honorees, Edward Shorma, Atilano 
Cordero-Badillo, and Richard Mystrom, just 
let me say, “You wouldn’t like to lend a 
hand on the budget, would you?” [Laugh- 
ter ] 

Seriously, these gentlemen represent not 
only the entrepreneurial spirit but the 
voluntary spirit as well, because you’re each 
involved in your home communities. You 
not only have America’s congratulations on 
what you’ve accomplished, you’ve got our 
thanks. 

And now, I’d like to hand out the awards; 
shake these gentlemen’s hands. 

And I shall start with the second runner- 
up, Richard Mystrom, Anchorage, Alaska. In 


1972 Richard Mystrom went to Alaska with 
his wife and 8-month-old baby with only 
$700 in his pocket, and today he is presi¬ 
dent of Mystrom Advertising, with revenues 
of $2% million a year, and awards for cre¬ 
ativity and innovation. And he also is very 
active in community and civic affairs. 

Mr. Mystrom, congratulations. 

And the first runner-up, Atilano Cordero- 
Badillo—I hope I have that name pro¬ 
nounced right. He opened a small grocery 
store 12 years ago in Puerto Rico with 
$3,000 in cash and a $2,000 loan. And today 
his sales exceed $50 million a year with 
over 400 employees. He also sponsors 
annual scholarships in Puerto Rico and 
works in a variety of ways for his communi¬ 
ty. 

Congratulations. 

And now the winner, Edward F. Shorma, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. Edward Shorma, 
a Korean war veteran, mortgaged the 
family car and borrowed $1,500 in 1953 to 
buy a shoe repair shop in North Dakota. 
During his first year of operation, he 
grossed $5,400. Today, he has expanded it 
into a $7 million-a-year business, employing 
180 persons, as well as utilizing the work of 
40 handicapped workers in their homes and 
in sheltered workshops. 

Congratulations. 

Well, that concludes the ceremony, and 
they told me that I’m supposed to get back 
inside. I think maybe I’ve told you before 
about the young lady, 11 years old, who 
wrote me a letter the first week I was here. 
And she gave me sound advice on interna¬ 
tional affairs, she told me what I could do 
about economic affairs and so forth, and 
then added a p.s. and said, “Now get back 
to the Oval Office and get to work.” 
[Laughter] 

So, thank you all very much, and con¬ 
gratulations to all of you. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House . The 
awards ceremony was part of the Small 
Business Week activities . 
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The President’s News Conference 
May 13, 1982 

Arms Reduction 

The President Good evening. I have a 
statement to read. 

Four times in my life, I have seen Amer¬ 
ica plunged into war—twice as part of 
tragic global conflicts that cost the lives of 
millions. Living through that experience has 
convinced me that America’s highest mis¬ 
sion is to stand as a leader among the free 
nations in the cause of peace. And that’s 
why, hand in hand with our efforts to re¬ 
store a credible national defense, my ad¬ 
ministration has been actively working for a 
reduction in nuclear and conventional 
forces that can help free the world from the 
threat of destruction. 

In Geneva, the United States is now ne¬ 
gotiating with the Soviet Union on a pro¬ 
posal I set forward last fall to reduce drasti¬ 
cally the level of nuclear armament in 
Europe. In Vienna, we and our NATO allies 
are negotiating with the Warsaw Pact over 
ways to reduce conventional forces in 
Europe. 

Last Sunday, I proposed a far-reaching 
approach to nuclear arms control—a phased 
reduction in strategic weapons beginning 
with those that are most dangerous and de¬ 
stabilizing, the warheads on ballistic missiles 
and especially those on intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles. 

Today the United States and the Soviet 
Union each have about 7,500 nuclear war¬ 
heads poised on missiles that can reach 
their targets in a matter of minutes. In the 
first phase of negotiations, we want to focus 
on lessening this imminent threat. We seek 
to reduce the number of ballistic missile 
warheads to about 5,000—one-third less 
than today’s levels—limit the number of 
warheads on land-based missiles to half that 
number, and cut the total number of all 
ballistic missiles to an equal level—about 
one-half that of the current U.S. level. 

In the second phase, we’ll seek reductions 
to equal levels of throwweight, a critical 
indicator of overall destructive potential of 
missiles. To be acceptable, a new arms 
agreement with the Soviets must be bal¬ 


anced, equal, and verifiable. And most im¬ 
portant, it must increase stability and the 
prospects of peace. 

I have already written President Brezh¬ 
nev and instructed Secretary Haig to ap¬ 
proach the Soviet Government so that we 
can begin formal negotiations on the reduc¬ 
tion of strategic nuclear arms—the START 
talks—at the earliest opportunity. And we 
hope that these negotiations can begin by 
the end of June and hope to hear from 
President Brezhnev in the near future. 

Reaching an agreement with the Soviets 
will not be short or easy work. We know 
that from the past. But I believe that the 
Soviet people and their leaders understand 
the importance of preventing war. And I 
believe that a firm, forthright American po¬ 
sition on arms reductions can bring us 
closer to a settlement. 

Tonight, I want to renew my pledge to 
the American people and to the people of 
the world that the United States will do 
everything we can to bring such an agree¬ 
ment about. 

And now I guess it’s time for us to return 
to the conventional skirmishing, the ques¬ 
tion time. 

Unemployment 

Q. Mr. President, with business failures 
reaching the highest numbers in 40 years 
and no sign that your modified budget plan 
is making progress in Congress, what would 
you say to the Nation’s 10 million unem¬ 
ployed about their prospects for finding 
work? And when will their situation im¬ 
prove? 

The President Their situation will im¬ 
prove—again I say, as I’ve said so often, that 
if you look back at the history of recessions, 
unemployment, tragically, is the last thing 
to recover. But it will improve, I think in 
the latter half of this year. 

I do believe that there is every indication 
that this recession is bottoming out. But the 
main thing is, there isn’t going to be any 
real improvement for anyone until interest 
rates come down. And the quickest way to 
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get interest rates down is for the Congress 
to prove that it will attempt to reduce gov¬ 
ernment spending—in other words, to pass 
that budget that has already been passed 
out of the Senate Budget Committee. And I 
think there’s a very good chance of that. 
And I think that that will be the foremost 
step in answering their problem. 

In the meantime, there are other things 
that we are trying to do. I have written 
letters to 5,000 business executives with 
regard to summer jobs. This is part of a 
program, a nationwide program. New York, 
last January, I kicked off their program, 
which now has 12,000 pledged jobs, particu¬ 
larly for disadvantaged youth in New York. 
Their goal is 15,000. And there are other 
things. We’re spending all-in-all about $22 
million—billion, I should say, in the present 
budget on problems of this kind for the 
people who have need. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In¬ 
ternational]? 

SALT II 

Q. Mr. President, if wiping out the nucle¬ 
ar threat is so important to the world, why 
do you choose to ignore 7 long years of 
negotiation, in which two Republican Presi¬ 
dents played a part? I speak of SALT II. We 
abide by the terms the Soviet Union does. 
Why not push for a ratification of that 
treaty as a first step, then go on to START? 
After all, a bird in hand. 

The President Because, Helen, this bird 
isn’t a very friendly bird. I remind you that 
a Democratic-controlled Senate refused to 
ratify it. And the reason for refusing to 
ratify, I think, is something we can’t- 

Q. [Inaudible ]—Republican Senate now. 

The President Well, but we can’t ignore 
that, the reason why it was refused ratifica¬ 
tion. SALT stands for strategic arms limita¬ 
tion. And the limitation in that agreement 
would allow in the life of the treaty for the 
Soviet Union to just about double their 
present nuclear capability. It would allow— 
and does allow—us to increase ours. In 
other words, it simply legitimizes an arms 
race. 

Now, the parts that we’re observing of 
that have to do with the monitoring of each 
other’s weaponry, and so both sides are 
doing that. What we’re striving for is to 


reduce the power, the number, and particu¬ 
larly those destabilizing missiles that can be 
touched off by the push of a button—to 
reduce the number of those. And there just 
is no ratio between that and what SALT 
was attempting to do. I think SALT was the 
wrong course to follow. 

Arms Reduction Negotiations 

Q. Mr. President, you may know that 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
said yesterday that your approach might 
take far longer than the 7 years it took to 
require—to negotiate SALT II. What sort of 
timeframe do you anticipate it would take 
to negotiate these limits on warheads? 

The President Well, I don’t know that 
you could project a timeframe on that, 
when you look back at the history all the 
way back to the end of World War II with 
the Soviet Union on the negotiations. But I 
do think there is one thing present now 
that was not present before, and that is the 
determination of the United States to re¬ 
build its national defenses. And the very 
fact that we have shown the will and are 
going forward on the rebuilding program is 
something that I think offers an induce¬ 
ment to the Soviet Union to come to that 
table and legitimately negotiate with us. 

In the past several years, those negotia¬ 
tions took place with them having a superi¬ 
ority over us and us actually unilaterally 
disarming. Every time someone wanted a 
little money for another program, they took 
it away from defense. And that isn’t true 
anymore. 

Yes? 

First Use of Nuclear Weapons 

Q. Mr. President, there have been calls in 
recent days for the United States to re¬ 
nounce the existing NATO treaty under 
which—policy under which we would re¬ 
taliate against the Soviets with nuclear 
weapons if they attack Western Europe 
with conventional arms. Under what condi¬ 
tions could we pledge that we will never be 
the first to introduce nuclear weapons in 
any conflict in Western Europe? 

The President I just don’t think this pro¬ 
posal that has been made about to renounce 
the first use of weapons—certainly, there’s 
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none of us that want to see them—but I 
don’t think that any useful purpose is 
served in making such a declaration. And 
our strategic nuclear weapons unfortunately 
are the only balance or deterrent that we 
have to the massive buildup of conventional 
arms that the Soviet Union has on the west¬ 
ern front—on the NATO front. Now, this is 
why in Vienna we’re trying to negotiate 
with them on a reduction of conventional 
arms also, because they have an overpower¬ 
ing force there. 

UK-Argentine Conflict 

Q. Mr. President, what can you tell us 
about the progress or lack of progress con¬ 
cerning the negotiated settlement on the 
Falkland Islands? Could you explain a little 
bit what role the United States is playing 
and if you could elaborate a little bit about 
what our situation is now with respect to 
other allies in Latin America and in South 
America, since we have so firmly come 
down on the side of the British? 

The President. Well, I think there’s a 
tendency on the part of many of the coun¬ 
tries of South America to feel that their 
sympathies are more with Argentina than 
ours. I don’t think there’s been irreparable 
damage done. 

The negotiations continue to go on. 
They’ve moved to the United Nations now, 
and the Secretary-General there is very 
much involved in them. This morning, yes¬ 
terday, in my talks with President Figueir- 
edo of Brazil, he too is interested and has 
volunteered his good offices to try and help. 
And we—all those of us who want to be 
brokers for a peaceful settlement can do is 
stand by and try to be helpful in that. 

There are reports that some of the issues 
between the two have been agreed upon. 
There are still some—basically, it is down to 
a situation of withdrawal, of what will be 
the interim administration on the island 
itself, and what will be the period of negoti¬ 
ations, then, of what the ultimate settle¬ 
ment is supposed to be. 

Up until now the intransigence had been 
on one side, and that is in wanting a guar¬ 
antee of sovereignty before the negotiations 
took place, which doesn’t make much sense. 
I understand that there’s been some agree¬ 
ment now on, awaiting negotiations on that. 


So, we’ll continue to hope and pray. 

Federal Budget 

Q. Mr. President, on the subject of the 
economy, the American people have heard 
two consecutive administrations promise to 
balance the Federal budget and then have 
to postpone that achievement. And your ad¬ 
ministration has had to postpone its predic¬ 
tions of when the economic recovery would 
occur. Even when next year’s Federal 
budget is arrived at, how will the lenders, 
who are controlling the interest rates, and 
the American people be able to believe that 
any projected set of figures really will come 
to pass? 

The President. I believe that if 2 years in 
a row we show that the course we em¬ 
barked on last year is going to be followed 
until we have reduced the percentage of 
government spending, or government 
spending as a percentage of the gross na¬ 
tional product, and that we’re continuing 
along that line, plus a tax program which I 
think is designed to help the economy get 
back on its feet, I think we’ll see the inter¬ 
est rates come down. I believe they’ll come 
down if this budget that has been outlined 
right now in the Senate is passed. 

And it’s the—you see, in the past—and 
this is what has them pessimistic—your’re 
right, that the interest rates are up simply 
because the money market has so little con¬ 
fidence that government will stay the 
course. In the past seven or eight recessions 
since World War II, the normal pattern was 
to suddenly flood the money market with 
printed money, paper money, to artificially 
stimulate the economy. The main target 
always, then, was the reduction of the un¬ 
employed. That was believed to be the po¬ 
litical problem that first had to be solved. 
The only trouble was, within 2 to 3 years 
after each one of those quick fixes, we went 
into another recession. And each time, if 
you look at a chart of those recessions, 
you’ll see that each one was worse than the 
preceding one. 

And once they are convinced that we 
mean it—and I think that what we’re doing 
right now 2 years in a row, I think could 
have that effect on them, because we have 
no intention of sending inflation skyrocket- 
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ing again. 

The Middle East 

Q. Mr. President, do you intend to reacti¬ 
vate the Memorandum of Understanding 
with Israel, and do you believe Egypt 
should agree to hold a meeting of the 
autonomy talks in Jerusalem? 

The President Well now, I’m not going to 
comment on that last part of the question 
there, because we want to stand by and be 
of help there, and this is one to be worked 
out between them. But I do have faith that 
both President Mubarak and Prime Minis¬ 
ter Begin intend to pursue the talks in the 
framework of Camp David, the autonomy 
talks, and we stand by ready to help them. 

In the thing that you mentioned that has 
temporarily been suspended, we regretted 
having to do that, and we look forward to 
when that will be implemented again. 

Q. What is the United States doing to 
keep the peace along the Lebanese border? 

The President With some minor flurries, 
our cease-fire has held for 9 months now. 
The word we get from both sides is that 
they want it to continue. And I could prob¬ 
ably answer your question better when I 
get an assessment—I’ll be seeing Ambassa¬ 
dor Habib 1 this, I think, Saturday it is. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? I’d 
better come to this side of the room for a 
bit. 

Social Security 

Q. Mr. President, the Republican leaders 
in the House say they will not support that 
portion of the Senate Budget Committee’s 
proposal—and you’ve endorsed that propos¬ 
al—it calls for a $40 billion 3-year savings in 
social security. So, I have two questions for 
you. 

Will you insist on that portion of the 
Senate plan, or will you agree to another 
plan that does not contain any savings from 
social security? And, second, what do you 
think of Representative Michel’s idea that 
social security and other trust funds be sep¬ 
arated from the unified budget? 

The President I think it’s something to be 


x Ambassador Philip C Habib, the Presi¬ 
dent's emissary in consultations in the 
Middle East 


looked at. Here’s a fund that is not funded 
out of general funds; it’s funded by its own 
tax. And it’s something—I can’t give you 
commitment one way or the other. I can 
tell you that I think that it’s an interesting 
idea and to be looked at. 

I think what we have to understand is, in 
all of the demagoguery and all of the out¬ 
right falsehoods that have been uttered 
about this, that the Senate put the number 
into the budget only because they believed 
that it was honest to call attention to the 
fact that that is the figure by which and the 
amount of which social security is insol¬ 
vent—that this must be corrected before 
the end of next year, or there isn’t enough 
money in the trust fund to carry through. 

Now, we announced that last year. And it 
was denied by the Democratic leadership in 
the House, that there was no such insolven¬ 
cy problem. There has been an actuarial 
imbalance in social security. The first time I 
publicly called attention to it was in 1964. 
And it was then $300 billion out of balance, 
and nothing has been done down through 
the years except such things as in 1977—the 
gigantic social security tax increase that was 
passed, that we were told would make the 
program solvent to the year 2015. And it 
already can’t get through 1983. 

Now, on the House side immediately 
when some of their colleagues in the House 
jumped on this Senate figure and, instead of 
admitting what it was, said that we were 
proposing to cut the beneficiaries of social 
security by all those billions of dollars—and 
a betrayal of our trust. Well, I have made a 
pledge that the benefits due to the people 
now dependent on social security, they’re 
going to continue to get. And on July 1st, 
they’re going to get their -7.4-percent cost- 
of-living increase. 

I think that the leadership—Republican 
leadership in the House who said take it out 
simply were trying—because it was becom¬ 
ing again a political football which was ob¬ 
scuring the main problem which is pass the 
budget—and they thought, okay, set it 
aside, because the commission does not 
report till December 31st on a plan for 
making the program solvent—and to get 
back to the business of the budget. 

Now, this is to be worked out in the legis- 
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lative manner between the Members in the 
House and the Members in the Senate, and 
I m sure they'll come to some kind of an 
agreement on it. 

Q. You'd agree to set it aside then? I 
mean- 

She President What? 

G You'd agree to set it aside if the Re¬ 
publican leaders in the House want to? 

The President I’m saying that I will let 
the Members of the Senate and the Mem¬ 
bers of the House work that out. That's 
their job. 


Economic Recovery 

Q. Mr. President, as you know, there is 
widespread concern in the business commu¬ 
nity that the recovery from the recession 
which you expect will occur in the fall will 
be a short one and a shallow one—not 
enough to create too many jobs and stimu¬ 
late investment. I wonder, sir, whether you 
share those concerns and whether you have 
some long-term views or projects in mind 
to stimulate the economy to ensure that this 
recovery is a lasting one? 

The President. I think this recovery will 
be a lasting one if we follow and stay on the 
course, on the plan that we started with last 
year. 


The thinking that simply beginning re- 
covery means instant recovery and back to 
normal, I think, is asking too much. Re- 
member that some of the things upon 
which that recovery is based, for example 
the tax program, the real first installment 
that wm have some effect begins on July 
1st. But just the fact that it begins does not 
mean that then there is this total effect that 
its going to have. It is based on the idea 
that more money in the hands of the 
people for saving, for investing, for purchas¬ 
ing is going to have an effect on the econo¬ 
my But you have to wait until they begin 
to have some of that money in their pockets 
and then the following installment that 
comes along as well. 

Yes, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]. 
Corporate Bankruptcies 

C Mr. President, I’d like to ask you two 
qxmstions. First off, could you comment on 
e Braniff situation, a large American com¬ 
pany going bankrupt. And secondly, Dun & 


Bradstreet says that 530 American compa¬ 
nies were forced into bankruptcy in the 
first week of this month alone. Will you 
take any action to help all these companies 
that are going under, or will you just do 
nothing and wait for the interest rates to go 
up that will eventually help them? 

The President Well, Lesley, I don’t see 
where government can put itself in the 
business of in some way bailing out, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, companies that go bank¬ 
rupt. And maybe part of the increase in the 
bankruptcies is due to the fact that thereVe 
been some changes in the bankruptcy laws. 

Now, there’s a little difference In a bank¬ 
ruptcy and, as Braniff itself has stated, and 
let’s say the usual thing-— or the thing that 
we think of, of someone just going broke 
and being left flat and destitute. They have 
a great many assets that will be sold. There 
will be a reorganization, and Braniff expects 
to go back in business, back more in the 
pattern that it had followed before it went 
into the overwhelming expansion. And 
bankruptcy means that those assets then are 
used to pay the debt to the creditors and so 
forth. 


So, I don’t see a place for government. I 
think government’s main thing that it can 
do is everything possible to create a better 
business climate and to bring the interest 
rates down, because companies now that— 
some that are declaring bankruptcy in 
normal interest rates, a time of normal in¬ 
terest rates, they would be able to borrow 
the money to tide them over. 


- me rates 

will come down and start helping? 

The President Well, as I say, I think we’re 
going to see a change once they see us pass 
the right kind of budget. 

Yes. 


foreign Policy 

Q. Mr. President, for many years, your 
critics attacked you as being too bellicose 
and too hawkish on foreign affairs. Now 
criticism from some of your 
oH friends that you’re turning moderate 
and pragmatic. Human Events, a publica- 
hon you ve admired, wants you to fire your 
Secre aiy °f state. Conservative Digest says 
. Bush is taking over your administration. 
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Mr. Podhoretz wants you to stiffen your for¬ 
eign policy. 

Now, how do you respond to this kind of 
commentary from your old friends? 

The President Oh, about the same way I 
respond to the commentary from those who 
haven’t been friends. [Laughter] 

Q. More specifically, sir, how do you re¬ 
spond to the commentary that you’re 
changing, that you’re moving, in effect, to 
the left? 

The President Well, I’ll answer your ques¬ 
tion legitimately. I haven’t changed. 

I know that in the first press conference, 
I was asked a question, and you have, many 
of you, referred to it constantly as my 
attack on the Soviet Union. And I’ve tried 
over and over again to call your attention to 
the fact that I was quoting representatives 
of the Soviet Union in the fact that the 
Soviet Union openly states that the only 
morality it recognizes is anything that will 
further world socialism. And the only thing 
that is immoral in their eyes is anything 
that is counter to that—that counters this. 
And so, this, was made my own statement as 
if I were castigating them for lack of char¬ 
acter. It’s just that they don’t think like we 
do. 

But if you’ll go back to the campaign, 
time after time in the campaign I said that 
my goal was going to be to try for an out¬ 
right reduction, particularly of nuclear 
weapons. And I think I’m being consistent. 
It’s taking me a little while to get there, but 
we have some other things to do. But that’s 
what we’re trying to do. 

I have not changed my mind. I believe 
that it would be naive for us to go into any 
of these negotiations without complete pro¬ 
tection with regard to verification, because 
I believe that there are two moral standards 
at issue there. 

Yes, Gary [Gary F. Schuster, Detroit 
News]. 

Rates of Taxation 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any posi¬ 
tion on the flat-rate tax proposal that’s now 
kicking around up on the Hill that many of 
your economic advisers—Milton Friedman 
and others—are saying that they support? 
Do you have a position on that? 

The President No, I haven’t taken a posi¬ 


tion. I have seen—and over the years, I’ve 
seen this proposal of a flat tax, no deduc¬ 
tions, simply a gross tax—like you have to 
pay your agent. [Laughter] But the thing is, 
I think it’s not as simple as it sounds, be¬ 
cause I think there are differences in—well, 
what—would it have an effect on all those 
institutions—educational, artistic, humani¬ 
tarian—that exist on contributions? What 
would it do to some people? I recall one—I 
won’t name him, he is now deceased—but 
in the last years of his life was giving his 
total income to a very charitable medical 
cause—total. And I’m just—I just wonder if 
it’s—if we’ve—maybe there’s a happy 
medium. Maybe there’s a way where you 
can leave some things. What about a family 
that has the same income as another family 
but has a long-time catastrophic illness to 
care for in the family? 

Nuclear Arms Reduction 

Q. Mr. President, in your arms proposal, 
you focus on a central intercontinental mis¬ 
sile system to the two sides. If the Soviets 
were to come back and say they wanted to 
talk about bombers, about cruise missiles, 
about other weapon systems, would you be 
willing to include those, or are those ex¬ 
cluded? 

The President No, nothing is excluded. 
But one of the reasons for going at the bal¬ 
listic missile—that is the one that is the 
most destabilizing. That one’s the one that 
is the most frightening to most people. And 
let me just give you a little reasoning on 
that—of my own on that score. 

That is the missile sitting there in its silo 
in which there could be the possibility of 
miscalculation. That is the one that people 
know that once that button is pushed, there 
is no defense,* there is no recall. And it’s a 
matter of minutes, and the missiles reach 
the other country. 

Those that are carried in bombers, those 
that are carried in ships of one kind or an¬ 
other, or submersibles, you are dealing 
there with a conventional type of weapon 
or instrument, and those instruments can 
be intercepted. They can be recalled if 
there has been a miscalculation. And so 
they don’t have the same, I think, psycho¬ 
logical effect that the presence of those 
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other ones that, once launched, that’s it; 
they’re on their way, and there’s no pre¬ 
venting, no stopping them. 

Q. Mr. President, there are many arms 
specialists, however, who say that the multi¬ 
plication of cruise missiles in partic ular _ 

those can be put on land, can be put on sea 
ships, submarines and so forth—also have 
that same effect; you can’t call them back 
once they’re launched. They have very 
short flight time, and there will be thou¬ 
sands of them. 

The President. Well, they have a much 
longer flight time, actually, a matter of 
hours. They’re not the speed of the ballistic 
missiles that go up into space and come 
back down again. 

But this doesn’t mean that we ignore any¬ 
thing. As I said, we’re negotiating now on 
co . n , v ® n ^ ona ^ wea Pons. But I think you start 
with first things first. You can’t bite it all off 
in one bite. And so our decision was to start 
with the most destabilizing and the most 
destructive. 

Now, let me, if I could_ 


Relations With Black Americans 

Q. Mr. President, during the past 10 day; 
black Americans have received a lot of you 
time—specifically, your visit to Maryland b 
the home of the Butler family; your call t 
the woman with Hodgkins disease at th. 
request of her husband; and then, of course 
^ , visit ‘° Providence-St. Mel Higl 
School m Chicago this past Monday. M’ 
question: Why all this sudden attention fo 
cused on black Americans, and what’s flu 
purpose? 

The President It isn’t all of a sudden a 

vc' v V eei ^ doulg thin g s like that all im 
hfe. You just haven’t paid attention. 

roojl 3 ? CaUing 011 the Bu *ler family, ] 
tha i, stor y. 1 m paper. I was incensec 
that anything like that can still go on. Oh ] 

knOW Ai d ° eS ’ that there are still people 
around that are motivated by hatred and 

l WCnt the office > ^ 1 

? 7,, d hke to go see those people. I’d like 
U ‘ ei ' 8 ° v <™» 

But lest you—and I sense in your ques- 
flon that there may be a little cynicisinand 
thatyou think that there’s some theatrics in 
this—you might as well know that I didn’t 


want any of you around. I told our people 
that I wanted to do it, I just wanted to go 
over there and meet with them, and I 
didn’t want any attention. And it was my 
people who said that if I did such a thing, 
you’d never trust me again. And you’d start 
spying on me, and you’d never let me get 
out of sight. [Laughter) And they won the 
order of the day. 


School Tax Exemptions 

Q. Mr. President, why did you tell the 
students in Chicago that when you made 
the decision about tax exemptions for segre¬ 
gated schools, you were unaware of court 
cases, since you had signed off on a memo 
which cited such cases? And secondly, can 
you explain why you said you did not know 
there still are segregated schools? 

The President. Well, as I said, maybe 1 
should have—I just thought that that ques¬ 
tion had been resolved for quite some time, 
that desegregation was a fact of life. 

And the letter that you say I signed off 
on, that was the first knowledge that I had 
of the court case in the letter that came to 
me from Congressman Trent Lott—and 
they come to me in great numbers. But I 
came into office bringing with me the ques¬ 
tion that I had about Internal Revenue 
agents harassing already desegregated 
schools just on their own as if they were 
somehow not doing right. And so, I had 
spoken to the Secretary of the Treasury 
long before that notation went on the 
letter. 


v- " Ul > an, jusr a rouowup. What you said 
to the students was that when you made 
the decision you did not know there were 
court cases and that was after you had read 
the memo from Congressman Lott. 

The President. No, the decision that I’m 
talking about is, I said to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he ought to look into the 
activities of Treasury agents who were 
going mto desegregated schools and who 
were then, on their own, just in their own 
belief and what they thought ought to be 
done harassing the schools and saying they 
t0 better, they ought to be 

SfwSl •***% programs 8 arid 2 

thenn^- n f n L mdependent “Bools like 
the one I just addressed last weekend live 
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in genteel poverty. There’s a limit to how 
much they can do of that kind, and yet, 
they’re totally desegregated and have no 
bias whatsoever. 

And I had told him that, and, having told 
him that, that was—I went on about my 
business. And then sometime later this 
order was issued, and that was the first time 
then. And the minute that I heard about 
how it was interpreted, that this was going 
to change the whole situation with regard 
to segregated schools and tax exemption, I 
said, “Well, then the answer lies it should 
be by law, not by bureaucratic regulation.” 
And I said, “Let’s send some legislation up 
taking care of the situation.” 

But now I’m glad you asked me, because 
now, just like the children, I’ve told you the 
truth. 

Yes? 

Social Security 

Q. I understand that you have said that 
you’ll guarantee for social security recipi¬ 
ents that they will not only have their cur¬ 
rent benefits cut, but they’ll get the July 
increase. But let me ask this as narrowly as 
I can. Will you support in the future any 
kind of freeze on the cost-of-living increases 
in social security benefits. And what about 
those down the road, those in their forties 
and fifties who’ve paid into the system? Will 
you guarantee them social security benefits 
that will keep pace with the cost of living? 

The President. The whole matter is in the 
hands of the commission that I finally ap¬ 
pointed when I discovered that the talk 
about social security led to it becoming a 
political football and a terrorizing experi¬ 
ence for the people dependent on the pro¬ 
gram. I don’t know what the commission is 
going to come up with, but the program has 
expanded to where it has a number of 
different facets that were never a part at 
the beginning and that are not associated 
with the benefit payments to senior citizens 
who have no other source of income. 

Now, there are reorganization things that 
can be done. The one that we proposed last 
year, believe it or not, would have made 
the program solvent, and that was one 
which simply changed for a brief period— 
or added a brief period of time to early 
retirement. Now, that’s a new facet that 


was passed after the program was well un¬ 
derway—I don’t remember the exact year it 
was passed—but suddenly saying that, well, 
people at 62 could retire on 80 percent of 
their full payment. We had proposed last 
year that in an effort to make the program 
solvent, that we extend that, that they 
could retire at 62, but they would not get 
80 percent until a period later before they 
became 65. And that would have been 
enough of a change to make the program 
solvent. 

There are other things. There is the pro¬ 
gram of social security disability and Social 
Security itself has admitted, and in 1980, 
under the previous administration, a law 
was passed to try and clean up what was 
believed to be a gigantic abuse of that pro¬ 
gram. So, there are things that can be done. 

One of the problems with the two tax 
increases still scheduled in social security 
that were passed again under the previous 
administration, the possibility exists that 
young people today may find that their 
social security tax is so high that they could 
never expect to get from social security 
what they pay in. And they would be far 
better off if they had that money in their 
own hands to buy a retirement policy of 
some kind. So, there are all these things 
open. 

All I know is that I told the people that I 
appointed to the commission that one thing 
had to be certain: That whatever plan was 
selected, those people now dependent on 
social security must not be deprived of their 
benefits or have their benefits cut back. 

Now, with regard to your question about 
cost of living, here you’re talking about—I 
think there are times in which, in the tem¬ 
porary situation such as we are now, that 
you could temporarily put a ceiling on a 
cost of living adjustment. And remember 
you’re not cutting them back there; you are 
simply reducing the amount of their in¬ 
crease if you did that. But we have no plans 
for that, because I’m kind of of the mind 
that once they get this 7.4, by the time next 
year rolls around, there maybe won’t be 
any cost of living increase ’cause there 
won’t be any increase in the cost of living. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, Helen, have you 
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looked around at all those hands that I’ve began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
missed so far? White House. It was broadcast live on na¬ 

tionwide radio and television. 

Note; The President's 10th news conference 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session With Farmers From 
the Landenberg, Pennsylvania, Area 
May 14, 1982 


The President. Well, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, this is once where I could really open 
by asking, “Who’s tending the farm?” 
[Laughter] 

You know. I’m delighted to be here, and 
I’m not going to take too much time on a 
monolog. You recognize, of course, I’m 
sure, in addition to our fine host here. Jack 
Block, the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
brought him along for the tough questions. 
[Laughter] But, you know, I have said many 
times in public addresses that in all of this 
recession time—but in all of these past 
years of growing inflation, there’s no part of 
our economy that’s been caught harder in 
the cost-price squeeze than agriculture. 
And I even have a personal example of 
that. 

I’ve got a ranch of my own, and now the 
tax people call it a hobby ranch, because 
since I’m doing what I’m doing, living in 
public housing in Washington— [laughter ]— 
I can’t do much farming. 

Mr. Wilkinson. 1 He wants to put on some 
cows, but I don’t know whether that’s a 
good idea or not. [Laughter] 

The President. But I do—I’ve got a tractor 
out there that I bought secondhand. It’s a 
1953 tractor, and I bought it not too much 
later than 1953 for $1,200. And one night at 
a dinner Nancy happened to be sitting 
beside a fellow who was the head of a trac¬ 
tor company, and she was telling him how I 
kind of moaned a little bit now about keep¬ 
ing this thing running and the fact that it— 
I wish it had a skiploader on the front, 
which it doesn’t. We got a lot of rocks on 
our farm. And he said, “Why, he ought to 


1 Farmowner Leon Wilkinson, the Presi¬ 
dent's host. 


have”—he says, “I’ll send a man up that’ll 
make him a real good offer, and he can 
have the kind of tractor he wants.” And 
that’s when I learned about, firsthand, the 
cost-price squeeze. 

The fellow did make a very good offer. 
He offered me—and this is just, I’m talking 
about a year or so ago—he offered me 
$4,000 for that $1,200 secondhand tractor 
that goes back to 1953. And then all I’d had 
to do was give him $13,000 more, and I 
could have a— [laughter] - 

But listen, seriously, I just would like to 
take a minute to talk about something in 
Washington and—to you as Americans—be¬ 
cause it fits any one of us in whatever line 
of activity in this country. There are any 
number of industries and kinds of work that 
have been affected by the problem that 
confronts us today. 

When our administration began, interest 
rates were 21 % percent. Inflation was 12.4. 
Unemployment had been increasing; it had 
been going on, increasing since 1979. Today 
we know that continues to increase, and 
that is the one part of a recession that is the 
last and the slowest in turning up. 

But interest rates, we brought down 
some, but not enough. They’re down about 
20 percent—down to 16, 16%. And infla¬ 
tion, however, has come down from that 
12.4 to where, as you know, last month for 
the first time in 17 years it broke zero and 
was actually—prices were going down in¬ 
stead of just increasing at a lower rate. But 
the actual rate for the last 6 months has 
been 3.2 percent inflation. 

Now, if you look at the gap between infla¬ 
tion and where the interest rates are, you 
come down to the problem that I think is 
your biggest problem and is the biggest 
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problem for the recovery of the economy. 

I have been meeting in these last few 
days with leaders from every type of busi¬ 
ness and industry and of the financial world 
and the bankers and so forth on this inter¬ 
est question, and one answer keeps coming 
from every one of them. It is pessimism 
based on past experience that over the 
years we’ve had seven to eight recessions 
since World War II. And every time the 
government has gone for the quick fix, arti¬ 
ficial stimulant of the money supply, artifi¬ 
cial government spending, supposedly, pro¬ 
grams that’ll stimulate the economy. And 
the result has been that up goes inflation. It 
does have a temporary effect on helping 
unemployment, but it’s like trying to treat a 
fever by eating the thermometer. And the 
result is about 2 years later we’re into an¬ 
other recession. And if you look at the chart 
back over the years, every recession is get¬ 
ting bigger, worse. And this one is the worst 
one of all. 

Every one of these people that I have 
met with said the same thing that I feel 
myself. They’re pessimistic, those who lend 
money. They fear that even with that low 
recession rate that the government will 
follow the old pattern, and up will go infla¬ 
tion again. Well, it’s not going to follow the 
old pattern. We’re battling to prevent that 
and to see that it doesn’t happen. 

But all of them said, if the Congress will 
vote this budget that you want with, again, 
the continued cut in spending, interest 
rates will come down. Well, we’re going to 
hold firm on that. 

We’re supporting the bill that has come 
out of the Senate, has some tax increase 
there, but it’s not going to interfere with 
the tax relief program that we put into 
effect last year. That’s going to continue. 

But the main thing is when we took 
office, the cost of government was increas¬ 
ing 17 percent a year. We have that down 
now to less than 7 percent a year, in view 
of next year’s budget. And we believe that 
the answer, the main answer to your prob¬ 
lems, to the automobile industries, to steel, 
to the construction industry, is the reduc¬ 
tion of the interest rates. 

When you stop to think that the deficit 
has built “up over the years, that a hundred 
billion dollars or more of our annual 


budget—that’s enough to wipe out the defi¬ 
cits completely—is just interest on the na¬ 
tional debt. Our goal is to bring govern¬ 
ment down to the balanced budget. 

It can’t be done overnight. They didn’t 
get this way overnight. And when we do 
that, then to work out a plan, no matter 
how small it is, but to begin making some 
installments on that national debt so our 
kids’ll know that we don’t intend to leave 
that as their inheritance of America. 

Now, we’ll get back to your business and 
to the questions. I told Jack Block here—I 
warned him a little bit about the job he’s 
got. I told him about Ezra Taft Benson 
some years ago—went out and there were 
some problems then. And in one particular 
gathering, there was a fellow that was really 
giving him a bad time. And Ezra kind of 
turned to one of his aides and looked at 
some figures and things and turned back, 
and he said, “Well, you didn’t have it so 
bad.” He said, “Now, listen, last year you’ve 
had 29 inches of rain.” And the fellow said, 
“Yes, I remember the night it happened.” 
[Laughter] So, let’s have that dialog. 

Hey, I see a lot of friends over here from 
your State, but I’m sure you’ve already met 
them before we arrived here. 

Yes? 

Interest Rates 

Q. Mr. President, I have a question. I’m 
Bill Moore, a local dairy farmer. As you 
know, farmers need a lot of credit—borrow 
billions of dollars collectively over this 
country. We’re concerned with the national 
projected deficit, how we’re going to be 
able to continue to get this supply of money 
that we need and at reasonable interest 
rates. 

The President And a good question. It’s 
something I should have touched on when I 
was talking about the budget. 

The budget that has come through the 
Senate Budget Committee, and the one 
that we have approved, will reduce the pro¬ 
jected deficits over the next 3 years by 
$416,000—thousand!— billion. I was still 
talking like a civilian there for a minute— 
[laughter] —$416 billion. 

The projected deficits, if we do nothing— 
and let me be honest with you and tell you 
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made up of producers—to help us in attack¬ 
ing and solving this problem. 

The President You know, we never look 
back. Maybe someone in the choir has a 
question. [Laughter] Yes? 

Agricultural Exports 

Q. Mr. President, I’m in the cattle busi¬ 
ness. I’d like to know what is being done to 
help cut down the barriers for foreign 
trade, especially in Japan. Now, they’ve sent 
all their products over in the area, and we 
do not put any restrictions on their prod¬ 
ucts, and yet they put the restrictions on 
our products. And I feel that your adminis¬ 
tration, which I know is doing a lot, but I 
feel there should be a lot more done. 

The President This gentleman is talking 
about cattle farming and the restrictions 
that are put on our exported cattle, for ex¬ 
ample, to Japan, and yet the unlimited way 
in which they can come in here. He says he 
knows we’re doing something but not sure 
that it’s enough. 

Well, maybe one of the reasons is because 
we believe in what I’ve called quiet diplo¬ 
macy. Instead of putting some fellow on the 
other side on the spot, and holding him up 
to public view, we have been working very 
hard—and both here, in their visits to us, 
and there with the Prime Minister and with 
others in his Cabinet, to change some of 
these and to tell them that the only alterna¬ 
tive is start to go down the road of protec¬ 
tionism, which we don’t want to do. 

But I think if you’ve got anything to add, 
Jack, about that, because we have, I think, 
been making some progress. 

Secretary Block. Let me point out that in 
the last 10 days, last week, Under Secretary 
Seeley Lodwick for International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs was in Geneva 
with Ambassador MacDonald of our U.S. 
trade office, met with the Japanese, met 
with officials in Geneva, and we’re ham¬ 
mering away. We gave them a shopping list 
of what we’re looking towards to open up 
that market. And it’s only reasonable to 
think that it should be opened. 

This idea that it’s an advantage to have 
high beef prices in Japan, for melons to cost 
$30 apiece, for apples to cost to $4 dollars 
and beef $30—it doesn’t make any sense. 
The Japanese people can profit, and cer¬ 


tainly it helps our producers. And we need 
to work towards freer trade. That’s the 
President’s policy. Open up these trade 
channels. 

All the countries of the world can profit if 
the countries do what they do best. And 
you know something? We’re best at farming 
in this United States of America, right? [Ap¬ 
plause] 

The President Jack, things are getting 
better. When we were there in 1971, the 
melons were $40. [Laughter] We’d better 
not talk that way, or maybe some of these 
people will start leaving us and farming in 
Japan—$4 apples. 

Yes? 

Mushroom Imports 

Q. Do you realize you’re in the mush¬ 
room capital of the world right here- 

The President Yes. 

Q. We are being devastated by imports 
from Communist China. They are dumping 
mushrooms in the United States. I don’t 
know whether you’re aware of that. 

The President Yes, I am. And I’m also 
aware that Jack Block is getting into this 
and having some meetings about this very 
problem with the import of mushrooms. 

Thank you. 

Agricultural Exports 

Q. Mr. President. 

The President I’m not—oh, go ahead. 

Q. Excuse me. 

The President No, go ahead. 

Q. The United States farmer can produce 
their product at a lower price than any 
other nation, but yet we’re not competitive 
in the world market. Is there a reason why? 
And I also understand that we have an 
agreement with some nations that we 
cannot sell them dried milk and dairy prod¬ 
ucts. Is this true? 

Secretary Block. What was the first part of 
your question? We couldn’t hear it? 

Q. The United States farmer can produce 
their product at a lower price than most 
other nations, but yet we don’t seem to be 
competitive on the world market. 

The President Here again, this is some¬ 
thing that we promised in the campaign 
and that we’re trying to do, and that is to— 
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with government’s help—instead of trying 
to run your farms for you, as they’ve done 
some years in the past, is to try and stimu¬ 
late and open up the export market, be¬ 
cause we’re one of the few countries in the 
world that really is not only able to feed 
more people per farmer than anyone else 
in the world, but we have a surplus that can 
be sold and help a hungry world. 

Secretary Block. Are you talking about 
the surplus or talking about selling the 
other commodities right off the farm? 

Q. Selling our—at foreign—exports. I 
mean, we don’t seem to be competitive in 

the world market. We- 

Secretary Bloch Let me address that. It is 
true. It bothers me. I am troubled to realize 
that the United States of America can pro¬ 
duce grain and forage and everything else, 
virtually everything, competitive with any 
country in the world, but in dairy, we’ve 
got some problems in terms of exports. 
We’re losing domestic markets, and we’re 
losing export markets. And we have, like I 
said, the best of grains to feed the cows, the 
finest facilities, the best of management in 
the dairy industry that you can buy—the 
finest cows in the world, people all over the 
world buying our cows, but we cannot com¬ 
pete with other countries. And one of the 
biggest problems is, in my opinion, is the 
rigidity of the government program. I think 
it has put the dairy industry into a hole the 
way it has been handled and managed in 
the past few years. 

Q. Do we have an agreement with other 
nations that we cannot export dairy prod¬ 
ucts to them at this time? 

Secretary Block. We can export any dairy 
products we choose to if they are exported 
at domestic prices. 

Now, if we are to talk about exporting the 
surplus dairy products that the government 
has bought up, we can export those at 
world prices or at our domestic prices, 
which are even higher than world prices. 
But we cannot undercut the world market 
by selling them at a discount. We have 
done that some, but we have to be very 
careful in doing it, because we are breaking 
international trading rules when we sell— 
when we subsidize the exports of our dairy 
products into the world market. 

The President And they’re trying to use a 


lot of that, as you know, however, where it 
wouldn’t be competitive with the market, 
but in feeding the hungry, both here and 
abroad. 

Now, I’m going to interrupt for a second 
so that you won’t—and then I’ll get to 
you—so that you won’t think that I’m using 
notes here. And I wouldn’t be able to see 
them that close. [Laughter] Funny how 
your arms get shorter. 

No, I thought—and then I did an injus¬ 
tice—I just assumed that our visitors here 
had probably been on and been introduced 
here before we arrived. But I think you’d 
like to know that your good Governor 
Thornburgh is here. Your Senators, John 
Heinz and Arlen Specter, are here. And 
your own Congressman from this district, 
Dick Schulze, and his wife, Nancy. Say, 
you’re going to have to name that new calf 
“Nancy-Nancy.” [Laughter] 

Mr. Wilkinson. No, I am going to name 
her Nancy. We had a new calf this morning. 
We’re going to name it “Number 1 Nancy.” 
[Laughter] 

The President. And Congressman Bob 
Walker. Congressman Larry Coughlin. And 
we also have two members of our—other 
members of our Cabinet here, the Secretar¬ 
ies of Transportation and Health and 
Human Services, Drew Lewis and Dick 
Schweiker. 

Now, did I miss anybody? 

Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. President, could I 
invite the people who made this possible 
today, my family? I’d like to invite my— 
introduce my family. 

The President. Well, for heaven’s sake, 
yes. [Laughter] 

Mr. Wilkinson. Paul and Tom—they’re 
the ones that made this possible—and my 
wife, right between them. My other two 
sons—Louis and Larry. They have farms of 
their own. And I’m backing Mr. Hershey 
for our State legislature. [Laughter] My two 
county commissioners—Earl Baker and Bob 
Thompson. 

Q. Bud Burton. 

Mr. Wilkinson. Bud Burton—I’m sorry. 
Stand up—another—get up here. 

The President. Now we’ve got a question 
back there. 
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Mushroom Imports 

Q. Mr. President— [inaudible ]—my fa¬ 
ther’s a mushroom grower, and it seems 
like year after year, it seems mushroom 
growers are just barely breaking even. Is 
there something the government’s trying to 
do for that? 

Secretary Block. “I’m a mushroom 
grower, and”- 

The President. Ah. Well, again, as I say, 
we recognize this—this is literally the mush¬ 
room capital, but we also recognize that 
there is a great import problem and- 

Secretary Block. I’m going to invite- 

The President. Jack is inviting the leader¬ 
ship here in that sector of agriculture for 
meetings and going to take up this problem 
of what we can do about this threat from 
imports. 

Q. We want these young fellows to be 
able to stay in business. 

The President. Yes. 

Dairy Price Supports 

Q. I’m a young dairyman over at Kemp 
here. And I’m very concerned about the 
support program and the retention of the 
support program itself. It’s been a very 
helpful tool over the years, and I don’t 
think it was really out of hand. Even into 
79, things were relatively under control. 
We had an increase in a parity to 80 per¬ 
cent, and it seems like everything has gone 
wrong. So, the stage has been set for in¬ 
creased production. And they just can’t turn 
the spigot off. 

I mean, out here, heifers—we have a lot 
of heifers— [inaudible ]—we got plenty of 
heifers. Come on, we’re affected for the 
next 18 months, at least. I mean, you just 
can’t stop—you just can’t turn anything 
back within that period of time. Now, I 
don’t like to see the bottom, so called, 
pulled right out from under us, because it 
happened over a long period of time. So, 
you’re going to have to take plenty of time. 

I mean, I’m all for you. I wish you were in 
office back in 76, ’cause I wouldn’t be in 
the hole today if you were. [Laughter] 

Secretary Block . We are not going to do 
anything until January 1, to give the dairy 
industry some time. 

Q. I’m totally behind you, but the thing 
is, I don’t want anything to happen too fast 


here. I would like to see the retention of 
the support system, and if the support on 
milk were down to $12, I think we might 
be able to survive. But we have no—that 
the bottom pulled completely out from 
under us, we’re going to go under. And I’ll 
tell you, it doesn’t take long to go under. 
We can go under. 

Our young ones are committed. We’ve 
made commitments. I mean, we’ve had to 
deal with the seventies, had to deal with 
buying a farm in the seventies. I’ve had to 
deal with the cost of production in the sev¬ 
enties. And now, all of a sudden, we’re— 
just in the past couple of years, we’ve ran 
into what you call a difficult situation. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Now we need some time to adjust. 
Now, I hope that you can see this and go 
ahead and give us something, some type of 
security, that we know if we’re going to be 
able to survive, because I’m trying to build 
a future for my sons and all. I mean. I’m 
not really trying to get rich- 

The President. No, right. 

Q- -I’m trying to have a respectable 

living with some type of guarantee. Now, I 
don’t want these guarantees pulled out 
from under us, ’cause I feel we have a re¬ 
spectable system. And I am committed to 
trying to feed the people and trying to get 
along. So, I hope maybe they can get along 
with us. [Laughter] 

The President. Yes, all right. I think—did 
you all hear that? Let me just say that I 
think the quarrel with the system the way 
it is, is that the government is too rigid. But 
no one—we all recognize the problem. You 
can’t take a system that has been going 
on—whatever it may be, and the people 
have geared themselves and their activities 
to—and then pull the rug out all at once. 

First of all, nothing is going to be done 
before January 1st. But this is why we want 
the Secretary of Agriculture to have the 
flexibility, instead of this rigid system that is 
set by legislation. And that will be taken 
into account—that you can’t, as I say, pull 
the rug out all at once, and that you’re 
going to have a more realistic and less rigid 
system that will take care of just what 
you’re talking about. 
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Secretary Bloch Part of the concern was, 
are we going to lose the whole program? 
How low is the support going to go? We 
don’t intend to destroy the program. In 
fact, we tried to keep it basically as it is. 
And I do not foresee going below $12. I 
hope we don’t have to lower the support at 
all. 

We’re going to have time between now 
and January 1 to see some more adjustment 
take place. The crowd here today needs to 
know this dairy situation was talked about 
in two Cabinet Councils of Food and Agri¬ 
culture. The President is the Chairman; I’m 
Chairman pro tern of that Cabinet Council, 
Most all the other Cabinet officers were in 
there. Drew Lewis was there, and Dick 
Schweiker was there—and all the rest. 
Some of them heard more about dairy than 
they ever want to hear about. That’s true. 

But the President said just what this 
young man said—it’s almost verbatim. The 
President said, “Well, we’ve been getting 
into this situation for a long time. We don’t 
want to pull the rug out overnight. We 
want to give them time for adjustment.” I 
tell you, there’s the man that is listening 
and hearing from you, and he appreciates 
your concern. 

Mr. Wilkinson. The man that’s doing a 
great job here in Pennsylvania, advertise¬ 
ments and all, is our good secretary, Pen¬ 
rose Hallowell, and Td like to introduce 
him at this time. 

The President. They ($idn’t have your 
name on the card. Well, we’ll be working 
together. 

I know that we’re running out—-he says 
one more question. And there’s one more 
question. 

Q. Mr. President, my name’s Ginger 
Myers. My husband, John, and I, we’re one 
of those young couples that are struggling 
over in Adams County. And we do it be¬ 
cause we love the farm, and we think we’re 
turning out a quality product. But I get a 
little discouraged listening today about 
“tide over, tide over.” Like that gentleman 
back there, my bank notes come regular, 
regardless of being tide over. 

Our concern was, do you think on the 
dairy price support that by raising the mini¬ 
mum standards on the fluid price on the 
market, that we can dry up some of this 


surplus product and at the same time pro¬ 
vide a better product for the consumers? 
Secretary Block. We talked about that in 

the Cabinet Council- 

The President. Yeah, go ahead. 

Secretary Block. We talked about it in the 
Cabinet Council meeting. It was adopted as 
part of the package. I talked to Secretary 
Schweiker about it. 

Now, we don’t pretend to think that we 
can order all the States to do this. But we 
do think that it would be very useful to 
encourage it. The milk tastes better when 
it’s that way, in my opinion. So, we will be 
doing this. And part of the package of 
straightening out the dairy program—and 
just as important as the part of adjusting 
supply and demand—is the disposal of the 
surplus. 

I assure you we’ll be working in every 
way we can to do just that. 

The President. And dispose it in such a 
way that it isn’t going to be counter to the 
present production and to what you’re 
doing. 

Well, I guess we’ve run out of time. I’d 
like to get back to one thing, and it’s— 
you’ve mentioned it again—on those notes 
at the bank. There is only one way to get 
that interest down, and that way is to 
continue on this program. 

We think that—I’m so tired of hearing 
from some of our opponents. They said that 
the program that they passed last 
summer—they said it’s failed. It hadn’t 
started yet. [Laughter] The first part of it 
didn’t go into effect until October 1st, and 
that was the smallest part. 

But the continued tax cuts—in July, when 
that money begins to hit the market—but 
again, it isn’t just the fact that July 1st 
you’re now paying a lower tax. There has to 
be time for that money to begin to come 
into your pocket for it to then begin to 
have an effect. But even with that little tiny 
cut in October, we saw an increase in sav¬ 
ings, the rate of savings. 

Would it interest you to know that 
Americans, here in this great lush country 
of ours, have been saving at a lower per¬ 
centage than any of the other industrial na¬ 
tions? And this means there isn’t that capi¬ 
tal pool that is needed for borrowing and 
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investment and modernizing plants and 
equipment and so forth, research and de¬ 
velopment. 

Other things have begun to happen now 
that—Fm not going to tell you that now 
we’ve recovered. I am going to say that as 
they describe a recession of this kind, there 
is a trough and a bottoming out, and then 
you begin to rise. And there is every indica¬ 
tion that that begin-to-rise is going to come 
in the latter half of this year. And the signs, 
the beginning signs are there in some in¬ 
stances. 

We know that there has been an increase 
already in the hog market. We know that 
grain prices have shown the evidence that 
they’re not continuing to do this now, that 
they’re there at that trough and, maybe at 
the beginning of it, coming up. Cattle are 
showing the first sustainable profit since 
1979. And even if you—this morning’s busi¬ 
ness news or yesterday morning’s business 
news shows that even the automobile 
market is improving some, and for the last 
3 months there has been a steady increase 
now in home construction. And all of these 
point to this fact. 

But, again, you don’t have to write to 
your Congressman. They’ve been here to 
hear. But if you know any others in any 
other States, lean on them, too. [Laughter] 
Or have your friends and neighbors lean on 
them. And that is to get this budget passed 
and get it passed quickly. 

And now one more thing about that. 
You’ve heard all the horror stories, that you 
can t look at the screen without seeing 
them—of that—supposedly we’re cutting 
the bottom out of all the help to the needy 
and the handicapped in our country. We 
have not cut a budget yet. We have only 
cut the proposed increase that the big 
spenders in Washington have set their eyes 
on. Each budget, including the one for next 
year, is bigger than the budget before— 
and, of necessity. But it is not as much 
bigger as it was. 


And I’ll give you one figure that involves 
Dick Schweiker’s department—Health and 
Human Services. This is the department 
that deals with all those programs that help 
the people who have to have our help as 
neighbors. In 1980, in the last year of the 
previous administration, the budget for 
Health and Human Services was about $195 
billion. We have proposed for next year 
$274 billion in that program. The percent¬ 
age of the budget in 1980 for HHS was 33 
percent. It’s going to be more than 36 per¬ 
cent when we get this ’83 budget passed. 
And the budget for defense, which those 
same big spenders—that’s the only thing 
they ever seem to want to cut—well, that is 
only 29 percent of the total budget. In the 
Kennedy years it was 46 percent. So, we 
think that we’ve got a well-balanced 
budget. But we also think that we are meet- 
ing the humane needs of those people who 
have to have help, and the figures reveal it. 

As a matter of fact, Dick’s budget is 
bigger than the total national budget of 
every other country in the world except the 
Soviet Union and the United States. So, we 
think that we’re keeping the safety net for 
those people who have needs. And that’s 
why I was so angry at Mr. Moyers* show the 
other night—was because it wasn’t true. 

Now—thank you all very much. 

They say I can’t take any more questions, 
that time’s up. Mr. Thornburgh and I are 
due at a luncheon in Philadelphia. And if 
this wasn’t a nonpartisan gathering, Fd tell 
you it’s a fundraiser for Dick Thornburgh. 
[Laughter] 

Note: The President spoke at 10:47 a. m. in a 
hayharn on the Wilkinson ir Son Farms. 
Prior to his remarks, he toured the farm 
with Mr. Wilkinson . 

In his remarks, the President referred to 
Bill Moyers, CBS News correspondent, who 
hosted a documentary entitled, “CBS Re¬ 
ports, People Like Us, ’ ” which aired April 
21 . 
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Remarks at a Fundraising Luncheon for Governor Richard L. Thorn¬ 
burgh in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
May 14 , 1982 


Reverend clergy, Governor and a very 
lovely first lady, the chairman, the officials 
here of the party, and Senator Specter, and 
even two of my Cabinet members who are 
from your State, all the other distinguished 
guests here at the headtable: 

I thank you. It’s always a great pleasure 
to see your fine Governor and to return to 
this beautiful State. 

I never miss the chance to visit Philadel¬ 
phia, America’s historic treasure. For one 
thing, there aren’t too many cities that have 
been around so much longer than I have. 
[Laughter] You know, your own Ben Frank¬ 
lin once said, “Work as if you were to live a 
hundred years. Pray as if you were to die 
tomorrow.” And ever since he told me that, 
I’ve been doing just fine. [Laughter] 

But this is a happy day. I am here to 
speak for a man of merit, a leader who 
certainly has earned my and, I know, your 
respect and the admiration of people across 
the political spectrum. He’s a man of princi¬ 
ple, impeccably honest, cool under pres¬ 
sure. He has a grip on Pennsylvania’s prob¬ 
lems, a solid program for her future, and 
the courage and wisdom to make that pro¬ 
gram work. No one is more qualified to be 
the next Governor of the great State of 
Pennsylvania than your current Governor, 
Dick Thornburgh. 

I’ll go a step further. A State that can 
produce a Ben Franklin, Betsy Ross, 
Andrew Carnegie, Andrew Mellon, Marian 
Anderson, and Andrew Wyeth, not to men¬ 
tion the Philadelphia Symphony, Penn State 
football, and Pennsylvania Dutch cooking— 
[laughter ]—appreciates real quality. The 
people of Pennsylvania appreciate Dick 
Thornburgh, and, Dick, I predict next 
November they’re going to vote to keep 
you right where you are, doing a great job 
for your State. 

And he has done a great job. He worked 
with your legislature to pass, I know, one of 
the toughest anticrime bills in the Nation— 
and I don’t know of anything that is more 
needed nationwide than that kind of legisla¬ 


tion—also a bill to get able-bodied individ¬ 
uals off the State welfare rolls. And he’s 
reduced the State bureaucracy by nearly 
5,000. Most impressively, he has balanced 
your State budget four consecutive times, 
and he’s done it the right way, by holding 
down spending. And it’s already been 
said—and I have been told before—the first 
Governor elected since 1946 to go a full 
term without raising State sales or income 
taxes. 

Now, as you know, there are no strictures 
against unbalanced budgets in Washington. 
Spending other people’s money has become 
an art form. The same people who sound so 
convincing when they denounce benefits 
[deficits] 1 on network television still have 
their hands in the Nation’s cookie jars. The 
big spenders would have been right at 
home with Oscar Wilde. He’s the one who 
said that he knew of only one way to get rid 
of temptation: Yield to it. [Laughter] 

You know, if the gentlemen will forgive 
me here, someone once said that a woman 
flees from temptation and man gets down 
on his knees and crawls away hoping it’ll 
jump on his back. [Laughter] Well, Bastiat, 
the French economist, many years ago said 
that public funds seemingly belong to no 
one and the temptation to bestow them on 
someone is irresistable. And in that regard, 
I can say that government has proven that 
thing about crawling away, and they cer¬ 
tainly did let it jump on their back. 

Over the years, policies of tax and spend 
have given us double-digit inflation, a tril- 
lion-doUar debt, the highest interest rates in 
more than a century, and the heaviest 
peacetime tax burden that we’ve ever 
known. But when you insist that we reduce 
the budget the right way—the Dick Thorn¬ 
burgh way—by reducing spending and 
holding down taxes, they act as if you’ve 
committed some kind of sacrilege. Propos¬ 
ing that in Washington is a little like getting 


1 White House correction. 
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between the hog and the bucket. You get 
buffeted about a bit. [Laughter} 

Well, I don’t think we were put on this 
Earth to make government bigger. Our task 
is to restrain spending, create incentives, 
provide hope, opportunities, and help our 
economy grow again. Our loyalty will 
always be to the little taxpayers and never 
to the big tax spenders. 

Our administration promised a program 
of tax incentives so industry could retool 
and families could save again for their 
future. We’ve kept that promise with the 
first decent tax reduction in nearly 20 
years, and we won’t go back on our word. 
With your support, with responsible Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats working together, I 
believe that we can pass a sound budget 
that sharply reduces projected deficits next 
year and in the years beyond, while it pre¬ 
serves our tax incentives, protects the 
needy, and permits us to continue rebuild¬ 
ing our nation’s defenses. 

But even that won’t be enough. We want 
to handcuff the big spenders once and for 
all. We need all the pressure we can get, all 
that you can bring to bear on this Congress 
to pass a constitutional amendment to man¬ 
date on the Federal Government balanced 
budgets. We must be able to do this just 
like Dick Thornburgh balances his State 
budget and all across America families bal¬ 
ance their own budgets. 

Now, of course, our opponents have a 
different strategy. You don’t have to guess 
what it is. You hear it night after night on 
the evening news. Now, they also claim to 
be against deficits. But there’s a catch. De¬ 
fying all the lessons of history and plain 
common sense, they propose to reduce defi¬ 
cits by huge tax increases. They want to 
eliminate the third year of our tax cut and 
indexing, which they protest is excessive. 
And you’ve guessed it. They say that index¬ 
ing is unfair because it favors the rich at the 
expense of everybody else. Now, you know 
that’s as ridiculous as most of their other 
standard demagoguery. 

First of all, the definition of rich—most of 
us accept that that means people that have 
acquired or accumulated or possess wealth, 
but in their book it also means anyone who 
is in a certain level of income, regardless of 
whether they’ve accumulated anything or 


not. And the truth is, indexing, as we know, 
simply means taking our progressive tax 
structure and indexing it so that when a 
working man or woman gets a cost-of-living 
increase, they are not pushed by that into a 
higher percentage of tax—into a higher tax 
bracket. Even though they’ve only kept 
pace with the cost of living, they have not 
improved their earnings. Well, the people 
that they call rich don’t benefit by indexing. 
They’re already in that top bracket. There 
isn’t anything that they can get pushed into. 
This is for the people who work and earn. 

Let’s go beyond propaganda and look at a 
few facts. First, there’s nothing more unfair 
than what inflation and taxation have done 
to the pocketbooks of middle America. Not 
many years ago, only 3 percent of those 
who work and earn were in a 30-percent 
tax bracket. Today, 20 percent or more of 
the work force is paying that tax rate. And 
when social security, State taxes are includ¬ 
ed in the total tax burden, many fa mili es 
nationwide are facing a 40- to 44-percent 
tax rate. 

I was pleased the other day to find out 
that already, just with our little 5-percent 
tax cut, and in spite of the built-in increase 
in the social security tax, that May 5th, that 
was the target day—that’s when the aver¬ 
age American finishes—from January 1st to 
May 5th—working for the government, and 
from then on can keep the money he earns. 
And I was pleased to see that we’ve moved 
that up about 3 days. Now you don’t have 
to work quite as long. And as soon as we get 
the other tax cuts in place, we’ll move the 
date way up a ways at which you start 
working for yourself. 

Without our tax cuts and indexing, more 
and more families will be pushed into the 
highest brackets, once reserved for the 
super rich. Now, where is the fairness in 
telling all those unsung heroes working to 
make ends meet that, no matter how hard 
they try, Uncle Sam will be waiting to get 
his hands in their pockets for more of their 
money? That’s not the America I grew up 
to believe in. We’re not trying to help the 
rich. We’re trying to preserve one of the 
few systems left on Earth where people at 
the bottom of the ladder can still look for¬ 
ward to getting rich. 
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Here’s one point that every American 
must understand: The third year of the tax 
cut is needed most by the very people that 
liberals would claim to protect by eliminat¬ 
ing it. Doing away with that final 10-per- 
cent cut in 1983 and doing away with in¬ 
dexing means middle-income families 
would end up losing about 45 percent of 
their entire personal income tax reduction 
by 1985. And since our total tax cut barely 
offsets the huge tax increases already built 
into the system, eliminating that third year 
and indexing would translate into another 
punishing increase in their total tax burden. 
And that’s what those who oppose our 
budget say would be fair. 

Well, we’re not-going to let it happen. 
Fairness demands that our tax program be 
fully protected. The people want it. They 
need it. And nothing less in our economy 
will suffice. The interests of the American 
middle class must not be squeezed and sac¬ 
rificed in that old swamp of economic illit¬ 
eracy which has so bogged down our 
industrial machine. I’m not accusing anyone 
of ignorance on the other side. It’s just 
there are so many people in Washington 
who know so many things that aren’t true. 
[Laughter] 

Now, you’ve been hearing a lot about 
how our program is hurting the poor. And 
every day they try to dredge up things and 
show us the incidents that prove that this is 
true. Well, I’m here to tell you that most of 
those examples we can prove were not the 
result of anything that we’ve done with 
regard to budgeting or our economic pro¬ 
gram. 

You’ve been hearing that we’re hurting 
the poor and those who must depend on 
the rest of us through no fault of their own. 
Well, in 1980—and I don’t very often brag 
about increases in spending, and I’m not 
bragging about this—I wish that we could 
make our system so that it wasn’t neces¬ 
sary—but we said that we would protect 
the safety net, that we would see that noth¬ 
ing was done to bring harm to those people 
who had to have our help. In 1980, the 
budget of Dick Schweiker—Health and 
Human Services was $195.1 billion. In 1983 
the budget submitted will call for $274.2 
billion. The ’80 budget for HHS was 33.8 
percent of the total budget. In 1983 it’ll be 


36.2 percent of the budget. The defense 
budget that so many are complaining about 
is only 29 percent of the budget. In other 
words, that increase from 195 roughly to 
274 billion represents our keeping our 
promise to protect the safety net. 

Now, yes, there are individual programs 
in there that have been changed. When you 
find a program, for example, in which thou¬ 
sands of people who’ve been dead for an 
average of 7 years are still collecting bene¬ 
fits from the government, I think it’s proper 
to change that program. [Laughter] 

I received a letter from a lady in Pennsyl¬ 
vania—Mrs. Eugene Bennett, lives near 
Butler, Pennsylvania. She said, “Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I’m a senior citizen who’ll be 76 years 
old, and when I hear someone blaming you 
for all that’s happening, my feathers get ruf¬ 
fled, and I say my piece. This has been 
years coming on, and you expect the Presi¬ 
dent "to get everything in order in a few 
months? Bah!” [Laughter] Well, I thank her, 
and I happen to believe that Mrs. Bennett 
is right. You can’t undo in 30 weeks what 
they took 30 years in doing. 

Our program didn’t solve it all then. But 
it’s beginning to work. Last month, the 
Consumer Price Index fell three-tenths of 1 
percent—not just a decrease in the in¬ 
crease; it fell below zero. And that’s the 
first such drop in 17 years. For half a year 
now, it’s been averaging 3.2 percent. If in¬ 
flation had kept running at the double-digit 
rate it was in 1980, a family of four on a 
fixed income of $15,000 would be over a 
thousand dollars poorer in purchasing 
power than they are today. So, simply by 
bringing down inflation, we’ve given them 
a $1,000 raise. 

Do you remember the so-called misery 
index in the 1976 Presidential campaign? 
My predecessor invented that. He com¬ 
bined the rate of inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment, just simply added them together, and 
then said that President Ford had no right 
to even ask to be President, again because 
adding inflation and unemployment at that 
time brought what he said was the misery 
index of 12.2. And so the decision was 
made. And in the last quarter of 1980, it 
wasn’t 12.2; the misery index was 20.8. 

I’m happy to tell you that for the first 
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quarter of 1982, the misery index is 9.8. I 
didn’t even have any misery getting it 
down to that. I kind of enjoyed it. [Laugh¬ 
ter ] 

Unemployment is too high. But unem¬ 
ployment is a lagging indicator, as we know. 
Tragically—and that, I think, is the greatest 
tragedy of a recession, economic hardship— 
it is the last to recover and to begin to 
climb, the employment rate, when the 
economy recovers. But there are beginning 
signs that—we’ve been in the trough, we’ve 
been at the bottom—the Labor Department 
recently reported that 189,000 permanent, 
full-time jobs were available at State-operat¬ 
ed job banks in March—the first monthly 
increase since last fall. 

The skyrocketing interest rates we inher¬ 
ited devastated the housing industry. But 
now, as we’ve begun to bring those rates 
down, housing starts have been increasing 
steadily over the last 5 months. Retail sales 
jumped 1.4 percent last month, and auto¬ 
mobile production is scheduled to increase 
in the second quarter of 1982. We’re also 
seeing more predictions that the actual defi¬ 
cit for fiscal year 1982 will be significantly 
lower than the $119 billion predicted by 
the Congressional Budget Office. 

Now, of course, I don’t place much faith 
in those various deficit forecasts. I have 
found that, having gotten a degree in eco¬ 
nomics myself, it truly is a dismal science. 
And I don’t think that when you start pre¬ 
dicting out that far ahead they’re going to 
be very solid projections. But you’ll remem¬ 
ber our opponents said that their last 
budget was going to be balanced. And it 
wasn’t, by a long way. If it turns out that 
the Congressional Budget Office couldn’t 
accurately predict the deficit for a fiscal 
year which only has 4%, months to run, why 
should they be any more accurate in their 
forecast of what the deficit will be 4 years 
from now, not 4 months? 

Finally, Americans are beginning to save 
again. The savings pool is beginning to 


expand. In the 6 months since that first 5 
percent of our tax cut took effect, the rate 
of personal savings rose to 5.7 percent from 
5.1 percent the year before—not great, but 
going up. And with inflation down, it pays 
to be a saver again. And it helps our coun¬ 
try, because more savings means more capi¬ 
tal to finance new investment, jobs, and 
economic growth. It also indicates lower in¬ 
terest rates ahead. 

We’ve come a long way. We’ve accom¬ 
plished a lot in a very short time, and this is 
no time to turn back. What we need now is 
the courage to stay on course. 

In his poem “Columbus,” James Russell 
Lowell wrote of that momentous voyage 
across the Atlantic. The crew had been told 
again and again that they would soon see 
land on the horizon, and they saw only 
water. They were tired, hungry, lonely, des¬ 
perate, and ready to mutiny. But as Lowell 
wrote, “Endurance is the crowning quality 
and patience all the passion of great hearts. 
One day with life and heart is more than 
time enough to find a world.” 

Well, with our courage, with the assur¬ 
ance of continued leadership of great Gov¬ 
ernors like Dick Thornburgh, we can 
endure, and we can prevail. We can find 
that world and bequeath peace and pros¬ 
perity to our children and their children. I 
know we will. 

And I thank you for this very wonderful 
luncheon, this opportunity to be here with 
you all. And I just want to tell you, you do 
what you know in your hearts is right, be¬ 
cause Washington would be an even lone¬ 
lier place if Dick Thornburgh were not in 
the capital here in your State. 

God bless you all. 

Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel . Prior to his appearance at the lun¬ 
cheon, he attended a reception for Governor 
Thornburgh at the hotel. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session at a Fundraising 
Reception for Senator John Heinz in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1982 


The President. Now, reverend clergy and 
our two—your two Senators here—and be¬ 
cause of them I sleep easier at night in 
Washington, knowing all the things that can 
happen if there aren’t enough Republicans 
around—[ laughter ]—all the others who are 
here: 

I had some remarks here, but John has 
just told me that possibly you’d rather have 
a dialog and maybe some questions and 
anwers than me standing here and giving a 
lecture on why we ought to have the 
budget passed immediately. And, if so, 
that’s what I’ll do. I’ll be very happy to put 
this back in my pocket. 

Let me just say now, though, that, seri¬ 
ously, the importance of this Senate race 
this year, I’m sure you must know, the few- 
vote margin that we have in the one House 
and for the first time in a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury that we have at least one House of the 
Congress Republican. There would be no 
budget cuts such as we’ve known them. 
There would be no tax cuts as we’ve had. I 
don’t think there would be the necessary 
rebuilding of our national security if we did 
not have that majority. And we have that 
majority in large part because a gentleman 
here on the platform was in charge of the 
committee that handled the election 2 
years ago, congressional committee, John 
Heinz. And because of that, we’re in that 
good position. But I’m going to lose a lot of 
sleep if I ever thought that—I had 8 years 
in California of being up against both 
houses of the legislature, on the opposite 
side, and it almost got to be a habit. I 
vetoed 993 bills. [Laughter] So, I don’t want 
a repeat of that kind of career. 

But John did a great job in that for the 
Senate. And he’s—both of your Senators are 
doing a great job, and I know that we’re 
going to have one back for sure. And I 
think I’m going to say we’re going to have 
two back for sure, because I think you know 
how important that is. 

Now, you’ve possibly heard some rumors 


to the effect that we’re discussing a budget 
in Washington now, and if so, if you would 
like, fire away, and we’ll have a dialog in¬ 
stead of a monolog. 

Administration Accomplishments 

Q. Since you’ve been in office, what do 
you consider your greatest contribution to 
the United States? 

The President. Since I’ve been in office, 
what has been my greatest contribution to 
the United States? Well, it’s one that I 
would have to share the credit with an 
awful lot of—not only our Republican Rep¬ 
resentatives and Senators but also some 
good, responsible Democrats who also 
joined us. And that is the turning around of 
the direction that government was taking. 

When we took office, the interest rates 
were 21% percent, inflation was 12.4 per¬ 
cent, and it was the second year in a row 
that we’d had back-to-back double-digit in¬ 
flation. The unemployment, it is true, was 
not as deep as it is today. But there’s no 
question it had started clear back in ’79, 
and, as a matter of fact, I was campaigning 
about the tragedy of that unemployment in 
1980. And all of these factors seemed to be 
worsening. 

But while the inflation—or the interest 
rates have not come down to where we 
want them, they’re down about 20 percent. 
We reversed—oh, incidentally, spending— 
government spending was increasing at the 
rate of 17 percent a year. The budget we’ve 
presented for next year will only represent 
about a 6.8-percent increase in spending. 
And we’re aiming at even a lower rate of 
increase, to where the budget will finally— 
or the cost of government will be increasing 
no faster than the general increase that 
comes with growth in our tax revenues. 
And then we will be back where we should 
have been a lot of years ago. 

Q. A shorter answer to that young lady’s 
question is the fact that you’re the Presi¬ 
dent. 
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The President. What? 

Q. A shorter answer would be that you’re 
the President. 

The President I’m even—I know that ev¬ 
erybody didn’t hear that, and I’m a little 
hesitant to even—[ laughter] —repeat it. I’ll 
let somebody else tell them. 

Yes? 

Unemployment 

Q. Mr. President, in light of Phila¬ 
delphia’s 11-percent unemployment factor, 
what can be done to bring more defense 
business into this city? 

The President Well, we do have your 
Navy shipyard pretty busy right now. I 
couldn’t tell you, with regard to all the de¬ 
fense contracts that can be let and will be 
let, where they’re going to go. I must say 
that, however, the first priority is going to 
be where the job can be done the most 
economically and, at the same time, do it 
the way it’s necessary for our national 
security. I also can say that if there’s ever a 
place where everything else is equal, then I 
would—and it was a choice, then I would 
think that you’d choose those places where 
it could also help the economy. 

But let me say about your unemployment 
here, the most necessary thing that has to 
be done, the Senate just recently passed out 
of the Budget Committee, the Senate Re¬ 
publicans, passed out a budget program for 
1983. I have been meeting in the last week 
or so with business leaders, chief executives, 
with the leaders of the small business com¬ 
munity—which is the one that produces 
about 80 percent of our new jobs—heads of 
farm organizations, trade organizations, and 
with the money world—bankers and finan¬ 
ciers and investment trusts and so forth. All 
of them have one thing to say, and if I don’t 
say it first, they say it back to me—that is, 
interest rates, which are the big block to 
faster recovery, will come down if and 
when the Congress passes this budget and 
guarantees that for the second year in a 
row we’re continuing on the path of reduc¬ 
ing government spending, then the rates 
will come down. 

They tell me that the one thing that’s 
keeping them up is simply having been 
burned in the seven or eight recessions that 
have taken place since World War II, where 


the government turned to a quick fix, 
flooded the money market, artificially stim¬ 
ulated to make the economy look as if it 
was getting well—this morning I described 
that as trying to cure a fever by eating the 
thermometer—[ laughter ]—and then up 
came inflation again. And if they had 
loaned money on the basis of lower infla¬ 
tion, they would be stuck with these long¬ 
term loans at a rate that was too low to 
match the depreciating value of their 
money. 

And we now have inflation—I didn’t add 
this, with what we’ve done—we have infla¬ 
tion down from that 12.4 percent to where 
for 6 months it’s averaged 3.2 percent. And 
last month, for the first time in 17 years, it 
went below zero. The prices actually were 
going down, not just not increasing as fast 
in price. That is enough, if they have the 
confidence that we’re going to continue 
and that we’re not going to do that other 
quick-fix thing. 

So, anything you can do to pressure and 
make sure that the Congress will give us 
those additional cuts—and may I also say— 
I’m taking too much time on this answer— 
all this talk of budget cuts, all this talk of— 
that we’re doing something to the needy 
and the poor and we’re not taking care of 
the people who must have help from the 
rest of us. There have been no budget cuts; 
all we’ve cut is the projected increase by 
the big spenders, the amount they want to 
increase the budget. 

The ’81 budget, which we inherited, 
which was already there—and we managed 
to reduce by about $13 billion, even though 
we only had a few months left of the year 
to do it in—that budget was bigger than the 
1980, the present ’82 budget is bigger than 
’81, and the ’83 budget we’ve submitted 
will represent about a 6.8-percent increase 
over the present budget. But where it 
comes to the poor, the poor and the needy 
and all the people that, as I say, must have 
help—and I’ve said that we’d preserve a 
safety net. 

In 1980, in the last Carter budget, $195 
billion was Dick Schweiker—was the Health 
and Human Services budget. Now Dick 
Schweiker, who’s Secretary of that and 
doing a great job with that—Dick’s budget 
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for ’83 will be—remember 195 and a frac¬ 
tion in 1980—his budget for ’83 will be 274 
billion and a fraction. And that is a bigger 
percentage of the entire budget than the 
Carter budget for humanitarian affairs was. 
And it happens to be the third largest 
budget in the world. The only two budgets 
greater is the entire budget for the United 
States and the entire budget for the Soviet 
Union. 

So, we are keeping the safety net, and 
yet, at the same time, were making the 
savings that can bring back the economy. 

Small Business 

Q. Mr. President, you were elected Presi¬ 
dent by the majority of people that cared 
enough to go out and vote. You said that 
you wanted to get government off the 
backs of the people and that you were a 
strong believer in free enterprise in the pri¬ 
vate sector. I also feel this way. So, my 
question to you is, what are you doing or 
what would you like to do in regards to 
breaking up some of the monopolistic struc¬ 
tures in this country, whether they be pri¬ 
vate or governmental, so that the small guy 
could have an opportunity to break into the 
free enterprise system? 

The President Well, this is what we are 
doing with regard to monopolies and to 
give the smaller man a chance to get start¬ 
ed. Actually, I think that our very tax pro¬ 
gram, for one thing, is of great benefit to 
independent business. The overwhelming 
majority of them pay the personal tax, not 
the corporate tax. 

There is no relaxing of—in the field of 
antitrust or antimonopoly—on the part of 
our government at this time nor will there 
be. And so, all I could tell you is that that is 
still part of it. 

At the same time, however, for all busi¬ 
ness, big and little, but particularly the 
small businessmen, George Bush is heading 
up a task force aimed at something else we 
promised. And that is the blizzard of paper¬ 
work that is imposed on the private sector 
today and on local and State government 
today by excessive Federal regulations and 
unnecessary regulations. And he has made a 
tremendous cut. There are 23,000 fewer 
pages in the Federal Register , which lists 
the Federal regulations. The actual savings 


amounts to about—I won’t put it in cash— 
amounts to a savings of about 200 million 
man-hours of work filling out government 
paper to comply with government regula¬ 
tions. 

So, I think that the path is as open as it 
has ever been or better for the entrepre¬ 
neur, small business. And we have, in addi¬ 
tion to just the simple tax rates, income tax 
rates, we have done some other things in 
which we have increased, and it will be 
phased in even higher—eventually the 
elimination of the inheritance tax, which 
will be a great salvation for family-owned 
businesses that in the past have had to sell 
the business in case of death in order to pay 
the inheritance taxes. That is one thing that 
we have done. The regulatory thing—and 
there are other things in the tax brackets 
the same way of benefit to small business. 

Now, I hear a lady’s voice, and there 
hasn’t—yes? 

Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, in light of the budget 
difficulties you were expressing, would you 
ever consider reducing the defense budget? 

The President Reducing the defense 
budget. The defense budget, incidentally, 
today is only 29 percent of our budget. 
Back in the days of President Kennedy, the 
defense budget was running about 46 per¬ 
cent of the national budget. But there’ve 
been a—several—we’re trying to make up 
for a number of years of starvation. 

When I became President, at any given 
day half of our airplanes couldn’t get off the 
ground for lack of spare parts. Many of our 
ships couldn’t leave harbor—Navy vessels— 
for the same reason. We only had a very 
limited supply of ammunition. And in one 
of those computerized war games where 
you see what would happen if, for example, 
there was an attack on the NATO line in 
Europe and so forth, we lost in 3 weeks. 

Now, the bulk of our budget is for main¬ 
tenance and pay. We also had a volunteer 
military that was based on wartime draft 
wages. And we were losing noncommis¬ 
sioned officers faster than we could pro¬ 
mote them simply because they couldn’t 
afford—they were actually eligible for wel¬ 
fare at the time that they were serving in 
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the noncommissioned ranks in our military. 
So, the bulk of our budget’s going for that. 
But I do anticipate a time when it won’t be 
as great. 

We have asked the Soviet Union, as you 
know, to sit down with us with regard to 
not only the reduction—reduction, not limi¬ 
tation—reduction of nuclear arms, but in 
Vienna we’re meeting, hoping to get reduc¬ 
tions in conventional arms. And in Geneva 
right now we’re meeting with regard to the 
strategic missiles that they have aimed at 
Europe from Eastern Europe, and we have 
nothing to counter that there—or our allies 
don’t—and we’re going to provide Pershing 
missiles. And when we announced that, the 
Soviets said they would sit down and talk 
disarmament with us—or arms limitation. 

What I think is that we have strength¬ 
ened our case for getting arms reductions 
by going forward with a military buildup. 
For the last 10 years they’ve sat opposite us 
at any table discussing this—and they’re 
building the greatest military buildup in his¬ 
tory—but they saw us unilaterally disarm¬ 
ing. There wasn’t any reason for them to 
give up and meet us in any kind of disarm¬ 
ament. 

But I can explain it all with a cartoon that 
I love very much that appeared recently. It 
was Brezhnev speaking to a Russian gener¬ 
al, and he said, “I liked the arms race better 
when we were the only ones in it.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

That gentleman behind you there. 

Views on the Presidency 

Q. Do you enjoy being President more 
than being a movie actor? [Laughter] 

The President. Yeah, because here I get to 
write the script, too. [Laughter] 

Senator Heinz. Mr. President, they want 
this to be your last—the last- 

The President Oh. Oh, dear. 

Oh, they tell me- 

Monetary Policy 

Q. Mr. President, what do you- 

Q. Excuse me, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, has there been an at¬ 
tempt to achieve long-term cooperation and 
coordination of the Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury’s department and the Fed in order to 
make your job easier? 


The President Has there been coopera¬ 
tion—now, wait a minute. 

Q. Has there been any attempt to make 
long-term cooperation and coordination of 
the Treasury Department and the Fed in 
order to make your job easier? 

The President I think that we have a 
better relationship than we started out now 
and largely thanks to Don Regan, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury. And I must say that 
the Fed is cooperating, and there is not, as 
some people suspect—that the interest rates 
are where they are because they are going 
too deep in reducing the money supply. No, 
they are on a steady track that I think is 
proper with our growth today. And I be¬ 
lieve that they, like those other people I 
quoted, will be the first to be willing to 
bring down the interest rates, the prime 
rate, the discount rate when we prove that 
we can get the Congress to adopt this 
budget. 

So, now, I’ve just been told by the Sena¬ 
tor here that there’s only time for one 
more, and there’s a little lady- 

The Middle East 

Q. Mr. President, this Was my third 
chance. 

The President Well, I’ll take two more 
then. [Laughter] I’ll make the answer 
shorter. All right, okay—all right. 

Q. In light of our country’s participation 
in and support of Camp David accords, how 
do you justify the projected sale of extreme¬ 
ly advanced jet fighters to Jordan and the 
hand-held heat-seeking missiles? 

The President How do we justify selling 
weapons to Jordan, high-level fighters and 
so forth at the same time in our agreement 
with and our alliance with Israel. Well, first 
of all, there has been no request as yet— 
there’s been a lot of talk that I’ve read 
about it also—there’s been no formal re¬ 
quest from Jordan. But, on the other hand, 
it is —whatever is done, I want you to know 
what our policy is and what we’re trying to 
accomplish. And Prime Minister Begin 
knows this. 

Menachem and I exchange letters all the 
time on these subjects. [Laughter] We think 
one of the—and, yes, we’re on a first-name 
basis now. [Laughter] That’s kind of a shock 
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to the striped-pants fellows over in the 
State Department that we call each other 
by the first name, but we do. And he knows 
that I meant it when I pledged to him that 
we will never allow them to—their qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative military advantage to 
be done away with, but that what we’re 
trying to do with the more moderate Arab 
States is persuade them to become addition¬ 
al Egypts, to do as Egypt did. 

The greatest thing that we can do for 
Israel is to bring peace to the Middle East. 
And if we’re to be a believable broker, we 
can’t impose that peace, of course. But if 
we are to be believable, then those moder¬ 
ate Arab States—and I’ve met with King 
Hussein and must say that I was greatly 
impressed by his whole approach and his 
views toward the Middle East. If we can 
persuade them to acknowledge the right of 
Israel to exist as a nation and enter into 
negotiations in that Camp David framework 
as Egypt did, that will be the greatest thing 
we can do. And in order to do that we have 
to show them that we’re willing to be a 
friend other than just talking about it. 

But, as I say, the Prime Minister knows 
that we are pledged and, I believe, morally 
bound in a commitment to the preservation 
of the state of Israel, that it must continue 
to exist. 

Now then, this one has to be the last one, 
they tell me. 

Latin America 

Q. It’s an historic pleasure to speak to you 
as President of the United States. I would 
like to have your response to this statement 
with reference to the Western Hemisphere. 
Now we are involved not only with a war in 
this hemisphere but with the South Central 
America. And it seems to me that we must 
now consider uniting with the Free Ameri¬ 
cas in order for us to have a more viable 
defense. And I’m wondering, is anything 
being done like you did to Jamaica, in help¬ 
ing them to develop their trade, so that 
they can be economically independent by 
exporting and importing? 

The President. This is about our alliance 
with our neighbors to the south and the 
other continent and my statements about 
an accord, in which the full strength and 
the development can go forward, of North 


and South America. And we did—I think 
we have established better relations on the 
North American continent now than we’ve 
ever had—with Mexico and Canada. But— 
and I have just seen the President of Brazil 
off, who has been visiting in Washington 
with us. And, as you know, there has been 
some—quite some ill feeling between Brazil 
and the United States for some time. I think 
I can safely say they realize there’s a whole 
new relationship now there. 

The tragedy of the Falkland Islands—the 
quarrel that’s going on there—I’m worried 
as perhaps—and I hope only temporarily 
slowed what we intend to be a real relation¬ 
ship and an accord with our neighbors to 
the south. We’ve done our best and are 
continuing to do everything we can to, 
again, broker a peace down there. 

At the same time, we can’t ignore the 
fact that the aggressor was our neighbor 
here in these continents, Argentina, who, 
with military force, invaded the Falklands 
and took over. And if we—we must estab¬ 
lish that that cannot happen in the world— 
that the rule of law prevails, not the rule of 
force. Where would we draw the line if we 
say, “Well, it’s all right there”? Then how 
many other places are there in the world 
where there are boundary disputes? And do 
we literally say, “Well, it’s all right for the 
one that thinks they’re strong enough to do 
it, to go grab the territory”? 

And we’ve been trying, as I say, and it’s 
been very frustrating. We sometimes come 
where it seems as if we’re almost to agree¬ 
ment, and then there still seems to be one 
hitching point. But we’re going to keep on 
trying to bring that peace. 

And then I recognize that because of our 
long-time friendship for Britain, that there 
are probably those in Latin America who 
have now drawn back and who feel that 
maybe we weren’t sincere in our overtures 
to them. But we’re going to go right back at 
that, because a dream that I nurse above all 
is that if you look at the potential of these 
two continents, linked by Central Amer¬ 
ica—600 million people here in these two 
continents, probably a wealth of resources 
of virtually everything that you need for an 
industrial society—so much of it still under¬ 
developed—and all of us bound together by 
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the common heritage that we were all once 
colonies, and we now are all independent. 

We want freedom for ourselves, and I 
think the rest of the world would really 
have to look on in awe if they saw us with 
our democratic ideals, banded together 
here, not giving up our national sovereignty 
or our culture or our customs or languages, 
but friendly allies bound together in the 
Western Hemisphere. And this is our 
dream, and well have at it again if we can 
just finish off this little business that’s going 
on down there right now. 

Thank you all very much. Thank you. 


And the “thank you” that I have just said 
several times for your warmth of welcome 
and your kindness is only a fraction of what 
the “thank you” will be if, in November, 
you’ve told me that you’re sending John 
Heinz back to Washington. 

Note: The President spoke at 4:40 p.m. in 
the Dominion Ballroom at the Franklin 
Plaza Hotel. Following his appearance at 
the reception, he attended another reception 
for Senator Heinz and then returned to 
Washington, D.C. 


Nomination of Gary L. Jones To Be Under Secretary of Education 
May 14, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Gary L. Jones to be Under 
Secretary of Education. He would succeed 
William C. Clohan, Jr. 

Since October 1981 Dr. Jones has been 
serving as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Planning and Budget, Department of Edu¬ 
cation. Prior to that he was director of the 
general grants program for the Chicago- 
based MacArthur Foundation. He served 
the Reagan for President campaign as di¬ 
rector of research and policy coordination 
during the initial phase of the campaign. 
Before joining the campaign, Dr. Jones was 
vice president for administration at the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research. He also served as associate 


editor of two of AEI’s periodical publica¬ 
tions, Regulation and Public Opinion, and 
was active in AEI’s academic outreach pro¬ 
gram. 

Previously Dr. Jones served as assistant to 
U.S. Senator Robert Griffin (R-Mich.). In 
1966-1970 he served in the admissions 
office at Albion College, the last 2 years as 
assistant director. He is a member of the 
American Association for Higher Education, 
American Association of School Administra¬ 
tors, and the National School Board Associ¬ 
ation. 

Dr. Jones graduated from Albion College 
(A.B., 1966) and State University (M.A., Ph. 
D.). He resides in Fairfax, Va. He was born 
in Jackson, Mich., on May 6, 1944. 


Nomination of James B. Burnham To Be United States Executive 
Director of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development 
May 14, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James B. Burnham to be 
the United States Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 2 years. He 
would succeed Colbert I. King. 


Dr. Burnham is currently special assistant 
to the Chairman and Staff Director of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Prior to assuming his current position in 
February 1981, he was vice president, 
chairman of the country review committee, 
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and head of the office of government affairs 
of Mellon Bank, N.A., Pittsburgh. Before 
joining Mellon Bank in 1971, he served as 
economist and special assistant at the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Dr. Burnham has also been on the faculty 
of the University of Pittsburgh as an adjunct 
associate professor of business. He was 
president of the Economic Club of Pitts¬ 
burgh in 1975-1976. He is a member of the 


Executive Order 12362—Overseas 
May 12, 1982 

By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America by 
Sections 3301 and 3302 of Title 5 and Sec¬ 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to permit certain over¬ 
seas employees to acquire competitive 
status upon returning to the United States, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. A United States citizen who is a 
family member of a civilian employee or of 
a member of a uniformed service and who 
has completed a total of 24 months of fully 
satisfactory service under one or more over¬ 
seas appointments in the excepted or com¬ 
petitive civil service, may be appointed 
noncompetitively to a competitive service 
position in the Executive branch within the 
United States (including Guam, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands) if he or she meets 
the qualifications and other requirements 
established by the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management and the provisions 
of this Order. 

Sec. 2. In order to be eligible for noncom¬ 
petitive appointment to positions within the 
United States under this authority, such an 
individual must: 

(a) have been appointed to an overseas 
position or positions while residing in the 
overseas area under local hire procedures 
approved by the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management; 

(b) have completed 24 months of overseas 
service in an appropriated fund position 
after January 1, 1980 within a ten year 


American Economic Association and the 
National Association of Business Economists. 

Dr. Burnham graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1961) and Washington Uni¬ 
versity in St. Louis (Ph. D., 1970). He was a 
Fulbright Scholar in Brazil at the University 
of Sao Paulo. He is married, has four chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Washington, D.C. He 
was bom in New York City on October 22, 
1939, and is the son of James Burnham, Sr., 
editor of the National Review. 


Employment 


period from the date of initial appointment; 

(c) have received a satisfactory or better 
performance rating for such overseas serv¬ 
ice; 

(d) have been a family member of a civil¬ 
ian employee or of a member of a uni¬ 
formed service (the civilian or uniformed 
sponsor) while serving in the overseas posi¬ 
tion or positions; 

(e) have accompanied the civilian or uni¬ 
formed sponsor on official assignment to an 
overseas post of duty while serving in the 
overseas position or positions; and 

(f) exercise the eligibility for noncompeti¬ 
tive appointment within two years of re¬ 
turning to the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Office of Per¬ 
sonnel Management shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to imple¬ 
ment this Order, including uniform local 
hire procedures to assure merit selection of 
overseas employees. 

Sec. 4. To the extent there is any conflict 
between this Order and Civil Service Rule 
8.2 (5 CFR 8.2), the provisions of this Order 
shall control. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 12, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:32 a.m.. May 17, 1982] 

Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 15. 
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Radio Address to the Nation on Armed Forces Day 
May 15, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

Today marks the United States' 33d ob¬ 
servance of Armed Forces Day, a tradition 
begun by President Truman to honor the 
men and women who serve our country in 
uniform. I want to take this occasion to re¬ 
flect on the job they're doing and what it 
means to us. 

One of the oldest truths in the world is 
that nothing worth having is cheap. And 
many times, the greater the good, the 
higher its cost. Keeping America free has 
cost us dearly over the centuries. Since 
1776 we as a nation have lost thousands of 
lives and suffered thousands of injuries to 
guarantee our freedom. Preserving the 
peace also requires the daily toil of millions 
of men and women who, without fanfare 
and glory, serve to protect our freedom and 
security. 

The men and women in our armed serv¬ 
ices are our final protection against those 
who wish us ill. The soldier, the sailor, the 
airman, and the marine in the United States 
and around the world are the ultimate 
guardians of our freedom to say what we 
think, go where we will, choose who we 
want for our leaders, and pray as we wish. 

It is sad that these rights, which should 
belong to all people, are not fully enjoyed 
by most of the human family. It is sadder 
still that some in the world view such free¬ 
dom as a threat to their right to rule over 
their fellow citizens, and so long as that's 
true, we can't afford to take our freedom 
for granted. It cannot survive without pro¬ 
tection. And for their role in protecting our 
freedoms, we honor the members of our 
volunteer Armed Forces today. 

Their jobs are difficult, requiring judg¬ 
ment, technical know-how, endurance, and 
in many cases exposure to danger. We ask 
them to put in long hours under trying con¬ 
ditions. Many serve far from their homes 
and families, prepared, if need be, to make 
the ultimate sacrifice for our nation. In 


short, they give us their all. 

So, I would like to thank them today: the 
Army tank crewmember in Germany or 
Korea, responsible for maintaining a 55-ton 
machine so that it's ready at a moment’s 
notice; the sailor in the Indian Ocean who's 
been away from home for 4 months and is 
working 18 hours a day in a hot engine 
room or carrying chocks for returning air¬ 
craft; the Air Force security policeman 
guarding our nuclear alert aircraft in the 
Texas heat or the North Dakota winter; the 
Marine squad leader on Okinawa working 
with his men to provide the most efficient 
combat team in the world. All these people 
and the rest of their comrades in arms we 
thank today. 

There is another group which deserves 
special thanks—the wives of our service¬ 
men, wives who take care of the families 
and raise the children while their husbands 
are at sea or stationed far away, and wives 
who have left our shores to be in a faraway 
land with their husbands. 

I had a letter the other day from one 
young wife describing what life was like 
where they were stationed. I could read 
homesickness between the lines, but not 
one word of complaint—only great pride in 
what her husband is doing. Their contribu¬ 
tion is critical; the separation, the long 
hours, the hard work, and, up until recent¬ 
ly, the low pay—all these have been bur¬ 
dens to them as well. The understanding 
and encouragement they give our service¬ 
men is something we must all be grateful 
for. 

So, on behalf of all you listening, I want 
to take these few minutes today to thank 
our men and women in uniform and their 
families and to ensure them their govern¬ 
ment and their fellow citizens are deter¬ 
mined to provide them with the equip¬ 
ment, training, and, just as importantly, the 
respect they have so richly earned. With 
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their help, the United States remains at 
peace. 

Our allies enjoy the same benefit. Our 
national determination to defend freedom 
at the borders where it’s threatened is fully 
matched by the quality and spirit of the 
more than 2 million soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines who proudly wear the Ameri¬ 
can uniform. 

I received another letter from one of our 
ambassadors in Europe. He wrote that a 19- 
year-old trooper in our armored cavalry had 
asked that he send me a message. It was: 
“Tell the President we're proud to be here, 
and we ain't scared of nothing." 

In James Michener's book “The Bridges 
at Toko-Ri," he writes of an officer waiting 


through the night for the return of planes 
to a carrier as dawn is coming on. And he 
asks, “Where do we find such men?" Well, 
we find them where we've always found 
them. They are the product of the freest 
society man has ever known. They make a 
commitment to the military—make it 
freely, because the birthright we share as 
Americans is worth defending. God bless 
America. 

Thanks for tuning in. I'll be with you 
again next Saturday. Until then, God bless 
you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House . 


Nomination of Two Members of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Synthetic Fuels Corporation 
May 17, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Synthetic Fuels Corpora¬ 
tion. 

John B. Carter ; Jr., is currently senior vice presi¬ 
dent and director of Pogo Producing Co. in 
Houston, Tex. He was with Lehman Brothers 
in 1959-1977, serving as southwestern repre¬ 
sentative in 1959-1965, general partner in 
1965-1977, and managing director in 1970- 
1977. He was an independent oil operator and 
financial consultant in 1952-1958 and was 
president of Texas Fund Research and Manage¬ 
ment Associates in 1950-1952. He attended the 
University of Texas in 1943-1946 and Babson 
College in 1946-1974. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Houston, Tex. He was 
born October 19, 1924. He would succeed 
Kathryn Blanchard Cleary. This would be for a 
term of 2 years. 


Milton M. Masson , Jr., is currently executive vice 
president and treasurer of Sullivan and Masson, 
Inc., consulting engineers, architects, and con¬ 
struction managers based in Arizona. As a part¬ 
ner, he has led the development of Sun Eagle 
Development Co. in Colorado and serves as 
board member and vice president. In addition, 
he presently serves as a board member of the 
newly developed Pacific Texas Pipe Line Co. 
Prior to 1980, Mr. Masson served as a member 
of the board of directors of Security Savings 
and Loan, a Tucson-based savings and loan 
bank. He was employed with Ellers, Reaves, 
Fanning, Okley, Inc., in 1967-1969. He gradu¬ 
ated from Christian Brothers College (B.S., 
1964) and did graduate work in business and 
economics at the University of Missouri. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He is 40 years old. He would 
succeed John D. DeButts. This would be for a 
1-year term. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting a Proposed 
Constitutional Amendment on Prayer in School 
May 17, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have attached for your consideration a 
proposed constitutional amendment to re¬ 
store the simple freedom of our citizens to 
offer prayer in our public schools and insti¬ 
tutions. The public expression through 
prayer of our faith in God is a fundamental 
part of our American heritage and a privi¬ 
lege which should not be excluded by law 
from any American school, public or 
private. 

One hundred fifty years ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville found that all Americans be¬ 
lieved that religious faith was indispensable 
to the maintenance of their republican in¬ 
stitutions. 1 de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America 316 (Vintage ed. 1945). Today, I 
join with the people of this nation in ac¬ 
knowledging this basic truth, that our liber¬ 
ty springs from and depends upon an abid¬ 
ing faith in God. This has been clear from 
the time of George Washington, who stated 
in his farewell address: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. . . . 
And let us with caution indulge the sup¬ 
position that morality can be maintained 
without religion. . . . (R)eason and expe¬ 
rience both forbid us to expect that na¬ 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 

35 The Writings of George Washington 229 
(J. Fitzpatrick ed. 1940). 

Nearly every President since Washington 
has proclaimed a day of public prayer and 
thanksgiving to acknowledge the many 
favors of Almighty God. We have acknowl¬ 
edged God’s guidance on our coinage, in 
our national anthem, and in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. As the Supreme Court has 
stated: “We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 
Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 313 (1952). 

The founders of our nation and the fram¬ 
ers of the First Amendment did not intend 
to forbid public prayer. On the contrary, 
prayer has been part of our public assem¬ 


blies since Benjamin Franklin’s eloquent re¬ 
quest that prayer be observed by the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention: 

I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth—that God governs in 
the affairs of men. ... I also believe that 
without his concurring aid we shall suc¬ 
ceed in this political building no better 
than the Builders of Babel: We shall be 
divided by our little partial local interests; 
our projects will be confounded, and we 
ourselves shall become a reproach and 
bye word down to future ages. . . . 

I therefore beg leave to move—that 
henceforth prayers imploring the assist¬ 
ance of Heaven, and its blessings on our 
deliberations, be held in this Assembly 
every morning before we proceed to 
business. . . . 

1 The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, 451-52 (M. Farrand ed. 1966). 

Just as Benjamin Franklin believed it was 
beneficial for the Constitutional Convention 
to begin each day’s work with a prayer, I 
believe that it would be beneficial for our 
children to have an opportunity to begin 
each school day in the same manner. Since 
the law has been construed to prohibit this, 
I believe that the law should be changed. It 
is time for the people, through their Con¬ 
gress and the state legislatures, to act, using 
the means afforded them by the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The amendment I propose will remove 
the bar to school prayer established by the 
Supreme Court and allow prayer back in 
our schools. However, the amendment also 
expressly affirms the right of anyone to re¬ 
frain from prayer. The amendment will 
allow communities to determine for them¬ 
selves whether prayer should be permitted 
in their public schools and to allow individ¬ 
uals to decide for themselves whether they 
wish to participate in prayer. 

I am confident that such an amendment 
will be quickly adopted, for the vast major¬ 
ity of our people believe there is a need for 
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prayer in our public schools and institutions. 

I look forward to working with Congress to 
achieve the passage of this amendment. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 17, 1982. 

Joint Resolution 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein ), That the 


following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu¬ 
tion if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress: 

“Article- 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
construed to prohibit individual or group 
prayer in public schools or other public in¬ 
stitutions. No person shall be required by 
the United States or by any State to partici¬ 
pate in prayer.” 


Nomination of Elizabeth Flores Burkhart To Be a Member of the 
National Credit Union Administration 
May 17, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Elizabeth Flores Burkhart 
to be a member of the National Credit 
Union Administration for the remainder of 
the term expiring April 10, 1985. She would 
succeed Lawrence Connell, Jr. 

Mrs. Burkhart is currently serving as As¬ 
sociate Deputy Administrator for Informa¬ 
tion Resources Management at the Veterans 
Administration. She has been with the Vet¬ 
erans Administration since June 1981, first 
serving as consultant and later as Assistant 
Deputy Administrator. She was deputy 
treasurer for the Reagan-Bush Compliance 


Committee and cost center manager for the 
Reagan-Bush Committee. In 1979-1980 she 
was controller of the George Bush for Presi¬ 
dent Committee in Houston, Tex. Previous¬ 
ly she was assistant vice president of Texas 
Commerce Bank in Houston, Tex., having 
served with that institution in 1968-1979. 
She served in the United States Marine 
Corps in 1954-1956. 

She graduated from Midwestern Universi¬ 
ty (B.A., 1966) and Houston Baptist Univer¬ 
sity (M.B.A., 1979). She is married and re¬ 
sides in Washington, D.C. She was bom July 
19, 1935. 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister J. Malcolm Fraser of 


Australia Following Their Meeting 
May 17, 1982 

The President It’s been a great pleasure 
to welcome the distinguished Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Australia, Malcolm Fraser, on his 
latest visit to Washington. As you know, he 
was here last June, and this meeting, like 
that one, has been most valuable. 

Prime Minister Fraser graciously hosted 


the very successful visit of Vice President 
Bush to Australia a few weeks ago. Australia 
and the United States have been partners, 
friends, and allies for more than 40 years. 
I’ve had the benefit today of the Prime 
Minister’s views on matters that may arise 
at the Versailles and Bonn summit meet- 
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ings, and we’ve discussed other matters of 
concern, such as the Falkland Island crisis 
and the East-West issues. Through consulta¬ 
tions such as these, our individual efforts 
are made mutually supportive. 

The Prime Minister will be in New York 
tomorrow before leaving for Seoul and 
Tokyo. We wish him a good trip. I’ve asked 
him to carry my greetings and those of the 
American people back home with him to 
the Australian people. 

Welcome; we’re delighted to have you 
here even for the brief visit. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I’d 
like to say how much I appreciate the op¬ 
portunity for the kind of discussions and 
consultations that have been made possible 
through the period of your administration. 

The discussions that we had only a short 
while ago with Vice President Bush were 
very useful, and we were delighted, indeed, 
to have the Vice President in Australia, es¬ 
pecially for the time that he was there 
during Australia-American Week, which 
each year commemorates the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, which was the occasion which 
secured and made Australians understand 
that they’d be free from the threat and fear 
of invasion. And ever since then, that par¬ 
ticular week has been celebrated in Austra¬ 
lia, and to have Vice President Bush with us 
through those celebrations on this occasion 
was particularly appreciated. And the dis¬ 
cussions that I and my colleagues had with 


the Vice President were obviously useful. 

But those discussions set our minds at 
work, and we know, Mr. President, the im¬ 
portance of the meetings that you’ll be par¬ 
ticipating in next month in Versailles and at 
Bonn—the economic meetings and the 
meetings of the heads of government of the 
NATO powers. And while we’re not a party 
principal to these discussions, as with other 
free societies we’re obviously affected by 
the outcomes of those discussions. And we 
know that the role that you’ll be playing at 
both meetings is going to be critical to their 
success. 

And for that reason in particular, Mr. 
President, I value the opportunity for an 
exchange of views with you today which, I 
believe, have been very constructive and 
useful, and I’d like to thank you for the 
opportunity at relatively short notice when 
I know you must be preparing for those 
meetings in Europe. 

I’d like to wish you good fortune in your 
visit to Europe, because much will be de¬ 
pending upon it. Much will be depending 
upon the outcomes not only for the princi¬ 
pal participants but for free peoples wher¬ 
ever they are. 

So, thank you very much, indeed, Mr. 
President. 

Note: The President spoke at 4 p.m. to re¬ 
porters assembled on the South Grounds of 
the White House. 


Message to the Congress Reporting Budget Deferrals 
May 18, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974,1 herewith report revi¬ 
sions to six deferrals previously reported, 
increasing the amount deferred by $7.5 mil¬ 
lion. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De¬ 
partments of Commerce, Health and 
Human Services, and Justice as well as the 
Small Business Administration. 


The details of each deferral are contained 
in the attached reports. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 18, 1982. 

Note: The attachments detailing the defer¬ 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
May 24, 1982. 
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Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks 
May 18, 1982 


We welcome President Brezhnev’s an¬ 
nounced willingness to begin negotiations 
on substantial reductions in strategic nucle- 
ar arms. 

We will study Brezhnev’s statement in 
detail, which we have not yet had a chance 
to do. 

With regard to President Brezhnev’s pro¬ 
posal to freeze strategic arms as soon as the 
talks begin: 

—As we have said before, a freeze now 
would codify existing Soviet military 
advantages; and 

—remove Soviet incentives to agree to 


the substantial reductions which Presi¬ 
dent Reagan has identified as our pri¬ 
mary objective in START. 

With regard to Brezhnev’s proposal to 
limit additional deployments of intermedi¬ 
ate-range missiles: 

—This appears to be little more than a 
reiteration of an earlier Soviet proposal 
to freeze the current nuclear imbalance 
in Europe. 

—As such, it falls far short of President 
Reagan’s proposal for the total elimina¬ 
tion of longer range, land-based IFN 
missiles on both sides. 


Nomination of Two Members of the National Council on the 

Humanities 

May 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
the Humanities, National Foundation for 
th6 Humanities, for terms expiring January 
26,1988. 

Dr. George Carey is currently a professor of gov¬ 
ernment at Georgetown University. He is the 
cofounder and editor of the journal, the Politi¬ 
cal Science Reviewer. He is the author of nu¬ 
merous books, including “The Second Federal¬ 
ist” (with Charles Hyneman) and “The Basic 
Symbols of American Politics” (with Willmoore 


Kendall). He is married, has one child, and re¬ 
sides in Falls Church, Va. He was born 
November 26, 1933. He would succeed A. D. 
Frazier, Jr. 

Dr. Ellis Sandoz is professor of political science 
at Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. 
He formerly served as chairman of the political 
science department and is a leading authority 
on the contributions of Eric Voegelin to politi¬ 
cal philosophy. He is married, has four chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Baton Rouge. He was bom 
February 10, 1931. He would succeed Concha 
Ortiz y Prino de Kleven. 


Appointment of Seven Members of the Commission on Presidential 

Scholars 

May 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission on Presi¬ 
dential Scholars. 


Bruce E. Brombacher will serve during his tenure 
as National Teacher of the Year. He is a teach¬ 
er and chairman of the mathematics depart¬ 
ment at Jones Junior High School in Arlington, 
Ohio. He is married, has two children, and re- 
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sides in Westerville, Ohio. He was born July 3, 
1948. 

Thomas R. Capecelatro has been an instructor of 
industrial education for the Norwalk Board of 
Education since 1976. In addition, he has been 
owner and manager of a carpentry/landscaping 
business since 1972. He graduated from Cen¬ 
tral Connecticut State College (B.S., 1976). He 
is married, has one child, and resides in Derby, 
Conn. He was born March 6, 1954. 

Betty L. Holmes is associate executive director of 
the Lake Cumberland Medical Center in Som¬ 
erset, Ky. She was associate executive director/ 
nursing service at Suburban Hospital in Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., in 1972-1980. She received her R.N. 
from the Norton Memorial Infirmary School of 
Nursing (1950) and graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Louisville (B.A., 1971). She has four chil¬ 
dren and resides in Louisville, Ky. She was 
born July 9, 1927. 

Martha C. Moore is Republican National Commit- 
teewoman for Ohio, elected in 1968. She at¬ 
tended Wellesley College and graduated from 
Muskingum College and Ohio State University. 
She resides in Cambridge, Ohio. She was born 


November 13, 1918. 

James P. Morris is owner and manager of the 
Commercial Warehouse Co. and Sun City 
Transfer and Storage Co. in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. He is also chairman, Republican State 
Central Committee of New Mexico. He attend¬ 
ed the University of New Mexico. He is mar¬ 
ried, has three children, and resides in Albu¬ 
querque. He was born August 12, 1935. 

Priscilla B. Rakestraw is Republican National 
Committeewoman from Delaware. In addition, 
she is personnel and training supervisor in the 
biochemical department at E.I. du Pont de Ne¬ 
mours and Co., Inc. She is married and resides 
in Hockessin, Del. She is a graduate of Goldey 
Beacom Junior College. She was born June 7, 
1942. 

Samuel N. Stroum is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Schuck’s Auto Supply, 
Inc., in Seattle, Wash. In addition, he serves as 
a board member and chairman of the audit 
committee for the Seafirst Corp. and Seattle- 
First National Bank. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Mercer Island, Wash. 
He was born April 14, 1921. 


Appointment of 26 Members of the Presidential Commission on 
Drunk Driving, and Designation of Chairman 
May 18 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Commission 
on Drunk Driving. The President also an¬ 
nounced his intention to designate John A. 
Volpe to be Chairman. 

John A. Volpe was Ambassador to Italy in 1973- 
1977. He is a former Secretary of Transporta¬ 
tion and was Governor of Massachusetts in 
1960-1962 and 1964-1969. He resides in 
Nahant, Mass. 

V. J. Adduci is president and chief executive offi¬ 
cer of Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association 
of the U.S., Inc., based in Detroit and Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. He resides in Falls Church, Va. 

Van Henry Archer , Jr., is a council member in 
San Antonio, Tex., where he resides. In addi¬ 
tion, he is a stockbroker with George E. Dull- 
nig Co. 

Ross Barrett is senior vice president and senior 
corporate officer on the west coast for Metro¬ 
media, in Los Angeles, Calif. He resides in Los 
Angeles. 


Michael D. Bradbury has been serving as district 
attorney for Ventura County in California since 
1978. He resides in Camarillo, Calif. 

Morris E. Chafetz, M.D., has been president of 
the Health Education Foundation in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., since 1980. He resides in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Joseph M. Dealey is chairman of the board of 
A. H. Belo Corp. and publisher of the Dallas 
Morning News. He resides in Dallas, Tex. 

James R. Edgar is serving as secretary of state for 
the State of Illinois. He resides in Springfield. 

Sherman G. Finesliver has been serving as Dis¬ 
trict Judge, United States District Court, Colo¬ 
rado, since 1971. He resides in Denver, Colo. 

James S. Kemper, Jr., is chairman of the board, 
Kemper Group, in Long Grove, Ill. He resides 
in Golf, IU. 

Henry B. King is president of the U.S. Brewers 
Association. He resides in Washington, D.C. 

Patience Latting has been serving as mayor of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., since 1971. She resides 
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in Oklahoma City. 

Ann Landers is a syndicated human relations col¬ 
umnist. She resides in Chicago, Ill. 

Candace Lightner is president and chief execu¬ 
tive officer of M.A.D.D. (Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving). She resides in Fair Oaks, Calif. 
Forst Lowery is serving as safety program coordi¬ 
nator for the Minnesota Department of Public 
Safety. He resides in Hopkins, Minn. 

G. W. Hank McCullough is self-employed in real 
estate and communications. He was a founder 
of the Alcoholism Council of California and its 
president for the first 5 years. He resides in 
Woodside, Calif. 

Frederick A. Meister, Jr., president of the Distilled 
Spirits Council of the United States. He resides 
in Great Falls, Va. 

William N. Ply mat is executive director of the 
American Council on Alcohol Problems in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he resides. 

Joseph A. Pursch, M.D., currently serves as corpo¬ 
rate medical director and member of the board 
of directors for Comprehensive Care Corp. 
(CompCare). He also maintains a private prac¬ 
tice. He resides in Laguna Niguel, Calif. 

Walter Shea is executive assistant to Teamster 
General President Roy L. Williams and has 
been with the Teamsters organization since 
1957. He resides in Bethesda, Md. 

Milton Sky ring is project director of Checkmate, 
Baton Rouge City Court, in Baton Rouge, La., 


where he resides. 

William T. Smith II has been serving in the New 
York State Senate since 1962. He was named 
chairman of the Senate Special Task Force on 
Drunk Driving in 1980. He resides in Big Flats, 
N.Y. 

Stan Statham has been serving as a State assem¬ 
blyman for California since 1976. He resides in 
Roseville, Calif. 

Vincent L. Tofany has been serving as president 
of the National Safety Council since his elec¬ 
tion in 1973. He resides in Chicago, Ill. 

Dick Vincent Van Patten is an actor in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. He resides in Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
Frank D. White is Governor of the State of Ar¬ 
kansas. He resides in Little Rock. 

Note: On the same day, the Office of the 
Press Secretary released the following an¬ 
nouncement 

In addition to the members of the Com¬ 
mission on Drunk Driving announced by 
the President today, the Majority Leader of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
have designated two Members of each 
House to participate. They are as follows: 

Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, 

Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island, 
Representative James V Hansen of Utah, and 
Representative Michael D. Barnes of Maryland. 


Remarks Announcing the Formation of the Statue of Liberty-Ellis 
Island Centennial Commission 
May 18, 1982 


The President Well, I’m very proud to 
accept that on behalf of the people of the 
United States—my landlords. 1 [Laughter] 
Good afternoon. Today were launching, 
as you well know, a commission whose task 
will be the rehabilitation of one of our most 
cherished symbols of liberty. 

Much has been said over the years about 
the diversity of the American people and 
the vitality and resilience of the American 
character. Well, that character isn’t cen- 


x The President was presented with paint¬ 
ing number one in a series of six paintings 
of the Statue of Liberty by Peter Max 


tered around any one religious denomina¬ 
tion—for in our country there are many re¬ 
ligions; everyone has a right to worship God 
as he or she chooses. It isn’t based on any 
one ethnic group or race—for our people 
come in all shades and shapes, and we 
remain dedicated to the proposition that all 
of them are created equal. And I’ve found 
out in my present capacity now, that I love 
to tell jokes now and then. But I’m almost 
restricted to Irish jokes—[ laughter ]—I can’t 
stray for fear of some misunderstanding. 
[Laughter] 

But our national character is based on a 
common identity with a single ideal, a 
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shared value that overcomes our differences 
and unites us as a people. What has made 
us a nation is our love of liberty and our 
realization that we’re part of a great histor¬ 
ic venture, an experiment in freedom to 
test the ability of people to live together in 
freedom, respecting the rights of others and 
expecting that their rights, in turn, will be 
respected. 

I’ve said on a number of occasions that I 
can’t help but believe—you can call it mys¬ 
ticism if you will—that God must have 
placed this land here between the oceans to 
be found by a certain kind of people and a 
kind only in one thing: that whatever 
comer of the world they came from, they 
had the courage—and the desire for free¬ 
dom that went with it—to uproot them¬ 
selves and come to this strange land, begin¬ 
ning back when it was the most underde¬ 
veloped land in the world, and come here 
leaving family and come to a strange lan¬ 
guage and everything that went with that 
kind of a move. 

I think our vision of liberty is reinforced 
by shared symbols and experiences. Perhaps 
the strongest image of them all is the one 
that for milli ons of Americans was their first 
glimpse of America—that Statue of Liberty. 

At the turn of the century, America was 
blessed with an influx of new immigrants 
who became citizens and played a signifi¬ 
cant role in building our country and pro¬ 
tecting our freedom. Most of them entered 
under the shadow of the statue and were 
processed into the United States, as we 
know, through Ellis Island. Between 1892 
and its closing in 1954, Ellis Island was the 
clearinghouse for millions of immigrants. 
Many who passed through the gates at Ellis 
Island had little more than what they car¬ 
ried with them, yet they possessed a deter¬ 
mination that with hard work and freedom, 
they would live a better life and their chil¬ 
dren even more so. 

They were captured by the American 
dream. And both they and their new coun¬ 
try were the better for their efforts and 
their faith, because they not only came here 
for something but just as they came from 
every corner of the world, they brought 
something from every comer of the world 
to this great melting pot. And maybe in so 
doing, they proved how artificial are the 


prejudices and the hatreds that exist in the 
world, because we proved that we could all 
mix and, I don’t know, to this day, one of 
the first questions you usually ask when you 
make friends with someone is what is their 
ancestry? What country? And it used to be 
that they’d say Irish or German or French 
or whatever, and now they have to say 
three of four names because they’ve mixed. 

In fact, I’ve got three in mine—Irish, Eng¬ 
lish, and Scotch—and our children can add 
a fourth and have another country now. But 
today we declare that no longer functioning 
as it is, Ellis Island as a processing center, 
its contribution is not over. It remains a 
unifying memory for millions of our citi¬ 
zens. 

Our goal is to restore Ellis Island in time 
for the celebration of the centennial of the 
Statue of Liberty, beginning on July 4th, 
1984. I might add one note: The Statue of 
Liberty was built with funds contributed by 
people from all over France. Its base was 
constructed in part with contributions from 
American schoolchildren. And restoring 
Ellis Island, another monument to our free¬ 
dom, is worthy of the same kind of heart¬ 
felt, voluntary effort. Both the Statue of 
Liberty and Ellis Island can help us all re¬ 
member how grateful we should be to live 
in this land of freedom and good will. 

You know, I know that there’s one here— 
or have you already told them? Lee’s 2 par¬ 
ents came to this country in search of that 
kind of opportunity through Ellis Island. 
And he certainly has proven what America 
has to offer for those immigrants, or for the 
sons and the daughters of them. 

So now, I just thank you all for being here 
with us today to help launch this campaign. 
And God bless you all. 

Secretary Watt. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 

When I introduced the other members of 
the Commission, I failed to have them stand 
up. Would you stand up? I’m not sure 
where you are—the other members of the 
Commission that have been appointed. And 
if, Mr. President, if these men that have 
agreed to serve on the President’s Commis- 

2 Lee lacocca, chairman of the Chrysler 
Corporation. 
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sion would come forward, Yd like to intro¬ 
duce the President to you, and we’ll catch 
him before he gets out. If I could ask you 
men to come over here. And Lee, if you’ll 
join us. 

[At this point. Secretary Watt introduced 
the Commission members.] 

The President Well, I think we’re all 
grateful to these gentlemen that are going 
to take on this task, and I know that we’ll 
get it done. 

And they told me now that I have to 
leave and go back to work. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House after 
being introduced by Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior James G. Watt. 

Prior to the President’s remarks, Secretary 
Watt addressed the audience, which includ¬ 
ed several Commission members, and intro¬ 
duced Lee lacocca, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission. 

The Commission is composed of private 
citizens who have volunteered to enlist the 
resources of the private sector in restoring 
the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island. 


Nomination of George Quincey Lumsden, Jr., To Be United States 
Ambassador to the United Arab Emirates 
May 19, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate George Quincey Lums¬ 
den, Jr., to be United States Ambassador to 
the United Arab Emirates. He would suc¬ 
ceed William D. Wolle. 

Mr. Lumsden served in the United States 
Navy as lieutenant in 1952-1955. In 1955- 
1956 he was the group service representa¬ 
tive at Prudential Insurance Co. in Newark, 
NJ,, and Pittsburgh, Pa. He entered the 
Foreign Service in 1957 as program officer 
at the Department of State Reception 
Center in New York, N.Y. He was consular 
officer in Izmir in 1959-1961, economic of¬ 
ficer in Bqgnn in 1962-1964, and consular- 
political officer in Amman in 1965-1967. In 
1968-1969 he attended Arabic language 


and area studies in Beirut and was Chief of 
the Economic Section in Kuwait in 1969- 
1972. In the Department, he was country 
officer for Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the 
United Arab Emirates in 1972-1975. He 
was general economic policy officer in Paris 
in 1976-1979. Since 1979 he has been 
Deputy Director of Arabian Peninsula Af¬ 
fairs in the Department. 

Mr. Lumsden graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A., 1952) and attended 

Georgetown University in 1956-1957. His 
foreign languages are Arabic, French, and 
German. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Bethesda, Md. He was bom 
September 19, 1930. 


Nomination of Stephen A. Sharp To Be a Member of the Federal 


Communications Commission 
May 19 , 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Stephen A. Sharp to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for a term of 7 years from July 
1, 1982. He would succeed Abbott Wash¬ 
burn. 


Mr. Sharp is currently serving as General 
Counsel for the Federal Communications 
Commission. He was an attorney at law 
with the firm of Sehnader, Harrison, Segal 
and Lewis, Washington, D.C., in 1978-1981. 
He was legal assistant to Federal Commum- 
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cations Commissioner Margita E. White in 
1976-1978. Previously he was staff attorney 
in the Office of the General Counsel at the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
1974-1976. 


He graduated from Washington and Lee 
University (B.A., 1969) and the University of 
Virginia School of Law (J.D., 1973). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Alex¬ 
andria, Va. He was bom June 10, 1947. 


Remarks of the President and King Hassan II of Morocco Following 
Their Meetings 
May 19, 1982 


The President His Majesty, King Hassan 
II of Morocco. We met this morning, and he 
was my guest at a luncheon. He’s a firm 
friend of the United States, and his working 
visit to Washington gives us an opportunity 
to build on two centuries of cordial diplo¬ 
matic relations between our two countries. 

It’s a real personal privilege and pleasure 
to have His Majesty as our guest. King 
Hassan is the leader of a great nation at the 
crossroads of two continents, lying on 
NATO’s southern flank at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. It has deep ties to 
Africa, Europe, the Middle East, and the 
whole Islamic world. We therefore dis¬ 
cussed not only bilateral relations but a 
wide range of regional and global issues. 

I deeply value the depth of experience 
and breadth of vision that His Majesty 
brings to the issues of profound mutual con¬ 
cern. His Majesty briefed me on the latest 
developments in his efforts to reach a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict in the 
Western Sahara. And I expressed my admi¬ 
ration for his support of the OAU, Organi¬ 
zation of African Unity, referendum. 

We discussed opportunities for continued 
progress in the Middle East and agreed to 
continue a strategic dialog on security 
issues. 

We reviewed the progress that we’ve 
achieved in augmenting our bilateral rela¬ 
tions, the Bi-National Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Relations that Secretary Baldrige 
chaired last January, the Joint Military Com¬ 
mission that held its first meeting last 
month, and the agreement establishing a bi- 
national commission for a cultural and edu¬ 
cation exchange that Secretary Haig signed 
in Morocco in February. 


We considered other opportunities for 
closer cooperation between our two coun¬ 
tries in private investment, trade, and other 
areas. And I expressed to His Majesty the 
great value the United States places on co¬ 
operation with him and on friendship with 
Morocco, a country that stood with us at 
our independence, fought at our side 
during the Second World War, and joins 
with us today in the quest for world peace 
and security. 

Your Majesty, we’re honored to have you 
here, and we bid you welcome. 

The King. Mr. President, I shall try to be 
understood against—and in my very bad 
English. But I shall try to speak the lan¬ 
guage of the heart to thank you very 
deeply, you and your government and your 
people, for your hospitality. And I can 
assure you that from yesterday in the after¬ 
noon, still now, I really felt that I was be¬ 
tween very strong and loyal friends. 

Naturally, the nature of the problems of 
the United States and the nature of our 
problems in Morocco, they have not the 
same volume and they are not at the same 
level. But the nature is the same. Our prob¬ 
lems, like your problems, are to live in the 
dignity, in the freedom, and in the way of 
life which our people choose for themselves 
and for the future. 

A big ocean is between the United States 
and Morocco. But we must, each day after 
each day, we must try to build a bridge of 
solidarity and understanding. We can—or 
you could some time, you and I, have not 
the same analysis or the same position for 
one— [inaudible \—situation in the world. 
That is the sign of your independence and 
our independence and the sign of our free 
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exercise of our sovereignty, as you are free 
to exercise your sovereignty. 

But the importance is to see and to know 
that always, as before, Moroccan people and 
American people are ready and will be 
ready always to fight for the same ideal and 
to mix their blood for the dignity of man 
and the freedom of the countries. 

Again, Mr. President, I thank you very 
warmly for your hospitality, and I wish for 
your country prosperity and glory and for 
yourself, health and success. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:48 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Fol¬ 
lowing their remarks to the press , the Presi¬ 
dent and King Hassan boarded Marine One 
and went to Fairfield Farm , near Hume, 
Va., for an afternoon of horseback riding. 
The farm is owned by J. Willard Marriott , 
Sr. 

Earlier in the day, the President and the 
King met in the Oval Office with their ad¬ 
visers and then attended a luncheon meet¬ 
ing in the State Dining Room. 


Remarks at a White House Reception for Members of the American 
Retail Federation 
May 20 , 1982 


Thank you very much—and I know that 
we’ve kept you waiting out here, but then I 
thought you were out here in the cool, 
fresh air and that you wouldn’t—[ laugh¬ 
ter ]—you wouldn’t mind that. 

It’s a privilege to welcome the merchants 
of America to the White House. And you’re 
the no-nonsense people who end every day 
by examining the bottom line. You under¬ 
stand the risks and the rewards of invest¬ 
ment. Incentive is a tool of your trade, and 
you get ahead by banking on your faith in 
the American people. 

The wholesale and retail trade employs 
some 21 milli on Americans, as you well 
know. And you produce more jobs than 
almost any other sector of the economy. 
Retail sales are expected to account for 
more than a trillion dollars this year. And if 
you’d like to help with the debt, I’d— 
[laughter] —but believe me. I’m glad to see 
you. 

You’ve been steadfast in your support of 
our program for economic recovery, and 
we in this administration understand that 
no plan can help our economy unless 
America’s retailers are a part of that plan. 
And these gentlemen up here, who’ve just 
been in the office with me there before 
they came out here, have assured me of 
cooperation in continuing along the course 
that we started last year. 

While interest rates, as you well know, 


remain painfully high and unemployment 
continues at hurtful and unacceptable 
levels, your industry may be beginning to 
inch us out of this recession. Last month 
retail sales rose by 1.4 percent. And I think 
the least we can say is that’s a hopeful sign. 
But you also know, as I do, that the shot in 
the arm that our economy needs now is for 
responsible Members of the Congress to 
pass a budget that brings down the deficit. 

This nation can no longer afford the big 
spending, big taxing policies that have held 
sway for the last 20 years. Deficit spending 
and strangling taxation created runaway in¬ 
flation, sky-high interest rates, and these 
unacceptable rates of unemployment. 

I think we’ve finally gotten through to 
the big spenders. Most of them now actual¬ 
ly say out loud that deficits are bad. And— 
[laughter] —unfortunately they seem to 
think the American people caused the defi¬ 
cits by not paying enough taxes. Well, I’ve 
got another message for them from the 
heartland: We don’t have a trillion-dollar 
debt because we don’t tax enough; we have 
a trillion-dollar debt because government 
spends too much. Simply raising taxes won’t 
do the trick. 

You know, it’s well for us to remember 
that in the last 5 years, taxes went up by 
more than 200 percent, and we still had in 
those 5 years the largest string of deficits in 
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our history. I have every hope that soon the 
Congress will pass a budget resolution con¬ 
sistent with the goals that you and I em¬ 
brace. And I still believe there are responsi¬ 
ble members of both parties who place 
more im portance on the economic health of 
this nation than on short-term political gain. 
If together we can both hold down taxes 
and cut spending, and if we can finally get 
control of that budget monster, then I be¬ 
lieve a strong and lasting recovery isn’t far 
away. 

I thanW you for coming today and for 
your help in our effort to return fiscal sanity 
to Washington. Your efforts have been key 
to our success so far. 111 rely on you, both as 
stalwarts of our economy and keepers of the 
faith, as we meet the challenges that are 
still ahead. 

Just a little while ago in one of the meet¬ 
ings that delayed me and got us off sched¬ 


ule here, Jim Watt of the Department of 
Interior just gave me a little display. I took 
it off before I came out here. It s a lapel 
button. And he pointed out the fact that 
since 1849, when the Department of 
Interior was started, there has been a logo 
that is an American buffalo on the Depart¬ 
ment of Interior logo. And it has been 
facing to the left. And he has decided that, 
because we came here to change things 
with regard to the deteriorating parks, the 
buffalo now faces the other way. [ Laughter ] 
Well, I have to duck back in there for the 
rest of that other meeting. But I’m going to 
turn you over to Secretary of the Treasury 
Don Regan for your questions that I know 
you will have and for additional remarks 
that’ll inspire you also to carry on with us 
with regard to getting this budget reduced. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:14 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Nomination of Allie C. Felder, Jr., To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 

May 20, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Allie C. Felder, Jr., to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for a term expiring December 17, 1984. 

Mr. Felder has been a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation smee 1971. He is 
presently senior vice president of the Coop¬ 
erative League of the U.S.A., in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. He taught at the International 
Cooperative Training Center at the Univer¬ 


sity of Wisconsin. He was an associate pro¬ 
fessor of agricultural economics at Hampton 
Institute. He spent 13 years in India as a 
consultant to the American International 
Association and for the Cooperative Le a S^ e 
of the U.S.A., serving as director of the Co¬ 
operative League’s office there for 8 years- 
He graduated from Hampton Institute 
(B.A.) the University of Illinois (M.S.C.), and 
Ohio State University (Ph; D.). He is mar¬ 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He was bom August 12, 19Zi. 
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Nomination of Three Members of the Commission on Civil Rights 
May 20, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

Robert A. Destro is serving as general counsel for 
the Catholic League for Religious and Civil 
Rights in Milwaukee, Wis. In addition, he is 
adjunct associate professor of law at Marquette 
University School of Law. He was associate at¬ 
torney with the firm of Squire, Sanders and 
Dempsey in Cleveland, Ohio in 1975-1977. 
Mr. Destro graduated from Miami University 
(A.B., 1972) and Boalt Hall School of Law (J.D., 
1975). He is married and resides in Fox Point, 
Wis. He was born September 6, 1950. He 
would succeed Murray Saltzman. 

Constantine Nicholas Dombalis is serving as dean 
of the Sts. Constantine and Helen Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral of Virginia, in Richmond, 
Va. He is also serving as president of the Hel¬ 
lenic College and Holy Cross Theological 
School Alumni Association and is on the Na¬ 
tional Presbyters Council. He serves on the 
State Board, Virginia Rehabilitative Services, 
the United States Holocaust Memorial Council, 
and the United States National Commission for 


UNESCO. He received degrees in theology 
from the following institutions: Hellenic Col- 
lege, Greek Orthodox Seminary of the Holy 
Cross, and the Episcopal General Theological 
Seminary. He did postgraduate work at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cambridge, 
Harvard University Divinity School, and Co¬ 
lumbia University. He is married, has two chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Richmond, Va. He was 
born July 29, 1925. He would succeed Mary 
Frances Berry. 

Guadalupe Quintanilla has been assistant pro¬ 
vost at the University of Houston since 1978. 
She has been with the University of Houston 
since 1969 and has served as assistant professor, 
Spanish department, and curriculum and in¬ 
struction department, since 1976. She was di¬ 
rector of the Mexican-American studies pro¬ 
gram at that institution in 1972-1978. In addi¬ 
tion, she has been director of the Spanish pro¬ 
gram for the YMCA, in Houston, Tex., since 
1969. She graduated from Pan American Uni¬ 
versity (B.S., 1969) and the University of Hous¬ 
ton (M.A., 1971,* Ed. D., 1976). She is married, 
has three children, and resides in Houston. She 
was bom October 25, 1937. She would succeed 
Blandina Cardenas Ramirez. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for Howard University 
May 20, 1982 


Dr. and Mrs. Cheek, Rawleigh Warner, 
Nancy, you ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are very happy, delighted to 
be here with you tonight. I know the gener¬ 
osity and the feeling toward this school that 
has brought all of you here, and it wouldn’t 
be possible to name all who have been so 
generous, but maybe I could say that Mr. 
Rawleigh Warner, I think, epitomizes the 
kind of spirit that is so supportive of this 
school. His contribution tonight was $25,000 
and Rich Devoss, $20,000, and I know that 
there were others that, as I say, were 
worthy of mention, but I will just stop with 
those. 

We’ve been looking forward to this eve¬ 
ning, or this afternoon, however you want 
to describe it. Nancy was lucky enough to 


get Dr. Cheek over to the White House for 
lunch last fall. Then he returned the favor 
and had her back here for a tour of the 
campus and the activities of the hospital 
center, which, being a doctor’s daughter, 
she’s very much interested in. And, of 
course, Mike Deaver’s been personally in¬ 
volved in Howard’s fundraising drive. So, 
we couldn’t be more pleased than to be 
here, lending a hand, if that’s possible, to all 
that you’re doing. 

And now, Dr. Cheek, as I look around, I 
must say this is a pretty impressive group 
that you’ve brought in. In fact, you’re all 
doing so well for Howard that I just have to 
wonder, how would you like to organize a 
little fundraiser to help us whittle down a 
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trillion-dollar debt? [Laughter] 

Now, don’t anybody be frightened. If I 
may steal a line and paraphrase it a little bit 
from Shakespeare, “We came here today to 
praise you not to bankrupt you.” [Laughter] 
We came to praise you for joining Howard 
University in an important step forward. 

This university has offered all Americans, 
and particularly our young black Ameri¬ 
cans, invaluable opportunities to develop 
their talents and skills, training them for 
service to their professions, their communi¬ 
ties, and their nation. Howard is widely rec¬ 
ognized as the largest and certainly one of 
the finest black universities in the world. 

Our administration is committed to the 
future of Howard and to the other histori¬ 
cally black colleges and universities 
throughout our land. We must never forget 
that when educational opportunities were 
denied elsewhere, these institutions offered 
hope to our fellow Americans—young black 
Americans. 

James Madison said that a well-instructed 
people alone can be permanently a free 
people. Well, it wasn’t until 1867, in the 
aftermath of a tragic and violent war and 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, that 
America gave birth to a new era and to 
Howard University. This would be a center 
of learning to fulfill the promise of Lincoln, 
serving the people who had waited so long 
to enjoy what was theirs by birthright. 

Lincoln was a simple man but he spoke 
great truths. He said, “No man is good 
enough to govern another man without that 
other’s consent. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this is no 
democracy. 

In the years that followed, Howard has 
fulfilled its mission—sending its trained 
graduates into the world to practice profes¬ 
sions in all walks of life. Fifteen years ago. 
President Lyndon Johnson came to Howard 
to mark the celebration of the university’s 
100th anniversary, and he told the students, 
“The task is to give 20 million blacks the 
same chance as every other American: to 
learn and grow, to work and share in soci¬ 
ety, to develop their abilities, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, and to pursue their 
individual happiness.” 

His was a message from the heart, and his 
answer was a program of political action 


and economic redistribution to lessen the 
plight of those who had not shared equally 
the blessings of freedom. But as the wrongs 
were gradually redressed and barriers 
broken down, more and more people began 
questioning whether big government could 
guarantee economic abundance. It’s one 
thing to ensure everyone’s right to buy a 
ticket on the train—and that government 
must do. But that ticket isn’t worth much if 
the train then can’t leave the station. 

Government has an essential role to pro¬ 
tect those in need. But it’s self-defeating to 
keep cutting smaller and smaller slices of 
pie from an ever shrinking pie. It is time 
now for all of us together to make a bigger 
pie for all our citizens and everyone having 
a bigger slice, and that’s what we’re deter¬ 
mined to do. 

Howard University, under Dr. Cheek’s 
strong leadership, not only understands this 
need for a new direction, it has laid out a 
parallel mission of its own. It’s called “The 
New Direction Fund,” and its goal is to 
raise $100 million in the private sector 
within the next 5 to 7 years. The funds will 
go for endowed shares and distinguished 
professorships, increased student aid and 
scholarships, research, library resources, and 
other capital projects not funded by the 
Federal Government. 

Howard University seeks to excel, to be 
the best. There are so many potential areas 
for growth and development. I spoke a 
moment ago of Nancy’s visit to the hospital 
center, and I can tell you she was impressed 
with what she saw being done there in pe¬ 
diatrics and other areas. 

Some people see Howard fulfilling a 
unique role. They see this university as an 
ideal orientation center for citizens and 
leaders of Third World nations coming here 
to learn about democratic institutions and 
our enterprise system. 

And let me say a word, if I could here, 
about my first real attention to this univer¬ 
sity. I was Governor of California. And this 
has to do with the traditional function of 
any educational institution. It was back in 
those riotous days when no one was brag¬ 
ging about only living a stone’s throw from 
the campus— [laughter ]—when the build¬ 
ings were being burned down, rioting was 
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the order of the day. And then the surveys 
began to come in that were taken on cam¬ 
puses of very distinguished, prestigious uni¬ 
versities in our country. And the huge pro¬ 
portion of the students—and it must have 
been disturbing to everyone in that genera¬ 
tion gap period, anyone of another genera¬ 
tion, to read of the huge numbers of stu¬ 
dents that denied there was anything good 
in America, that denied there was anything 
worth defending in America, and who 
pledged that they would not, if called upon, 
defend this country. 

And then the surveyors got to Howard 
University. And suddenly there was great 
disappointment for those who had cheered 
the results on other campuses, but great joy 
for a lot of us on the shady side of the 
generation gap, because on this university 
campus the overwhelming majority said, 
yes, this is a country to believe in,* yes, 
there are opportunities that we look for¬ 
ward to; and, yes, if need be, we would 
fight and die for this country because it’s 
ours. 

Each of you, I know, shares my belief in 
the principles of the free market—personal 
initiative, competition, responsibility, 
reward, and stewardship. Your presence 
here and your generosity demonstrate how 
willing you are to live up to your beliefs. 
We can’t thank you enough for that. 


And let’s remember that were working 
as partners, the public and private sector 
together. Our administration, I like to 
think, is also doing its part. On September 
15, 1981, I directed Federal agencies to in¬ 
crease the ability of historically black col¬ 
leges and universities to participate in fed¬ 
erally sponsored programs. We’ve made sig¬ 
nificant progress. 

Today, I’m pleased to announce the 
award of 10 grants from the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration for almost 
$800,000 to black institutions for important 
research projects. Two of these grants, for a 
total of $142,000, are being awarded to 
Howard University. This university also re¬ 
ceived a grant from the urban transit 
agency to conduct an extended seminar for 
15 professors from black institutions to pre¬ 
pare them to undertake research projects 
on transportation problems. 

Well, I think now I’ve taken enough of 
your time. I want to thank, again. Dr. 
Cheek and all of you. And let me just say I 
hope we can meet again and again in fur¬ 
therance of this very worthy cause. 

So, thank you all, thank you for being 
here, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 6:21 p.m. in 
the Blackburn Center at the university. Dr. 
James E. Cheek is president of the univer¬ 
sity. 


Proclamation 4943—Amelia Earhart Day, 1982 
May 20, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

On May 20, 1932, Amelia Earhart set out 
from Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, to 
conquer the airlanes across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Fifteen hours later, she landed 
safely in Ireland to become the first woman 
to pilot an airplane across the Atlantic. 

Pioneer aviatrix, adventurer, journalist, 
and nurse, Amelia Earhart captured the 
hearts of the American people with her 
daring exploits. She encouraged the devel¬ 


opment of commercial aviation, then a 
fledgling industry, and paved the way for 
women to enter the field of aviation. She 
set many speed and altitude records in air¬ 
planes and autogiros, the forerunner to the 
helicopter, and was the first woman to be 
awarded the Distingushed Flying Cross. 

In June 1937, Amelia Earhart attempted 
the first round-the-world flight near the 
equator with her co-pilot, Frederick J. 
Noonan, in a twin-engined Lockheed Elec¬ 
ta- On July 2, during their flight from New 
Guinea to Howland Island in the Central 
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Pacific, trouble developed aboard the air¬ 
craft. Radio contact was lost, and no trace 
of either the plane or its crew was ever 
found. 

Recognizing the great accomplishments 
of Amelia Earhart, the Congress has by 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 412) called upon 
the President to designate May 20, 1982, as 
“Amelia Earhart Day” as a tribute to the 
most daring and celebrated of the pioneer 
women aviators. 

Now, Therefore , 1, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 20, 1982, as Amelia 
Earhart Day. 


I call upon Federal, State, and local gov¬ 
ernment agencies and the people of the 
United States to observe such day with ap¬ 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:33 a.m., May 21, 1982] 


Nomination of Steffen W. Graae To Be an Associate Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia 
May 21, 1982 


The President has nominated Steffen W. 
Graae to be an Associate Judge of the Supe¬ 
rior Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Graae is engaged in the private prac¬ 
tice of law with the firm of Mirel & Graae, 
P.C. He has held a number of government 
positions, including International Relations 
Officer, Africa Bureau, Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development; assistant to Acting Di¬ 
rector, Office of Economic Opportunity; 
consultant to National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence; and law 
clerk to Judge John G. Penn. Mr. Graae has 


served as an adjunct professor of law at 
Georgetown University, and he is the 
author of “District of Columbia Statutory 
and Case Law Annotated to the Federal 
Rules of Evidence.” 

He received a B.A. from Yale in 1962 and 
an M.A. from Oxford University in 1964. 
His J.D. degree was awarded by George¬ 
town University Law Center in 1973. 

Mr. Graae was born in Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark, on September 25, 1940. He resides in 
the District of Columbia with his wife, Cyn¬ 
thia Norris Graae, and daughter, Jessica. 


Nomination of George W. Mitchell To Be an Associate Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia 
May 21, 1982 


The President has nominated George W. 
Mitchell to be an Associate Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Mitchell has been engaged in the pri¬ 
vate practice of law in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia since 1962. From 1960 to 1962, he 
served in the Solicitor’s Office, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Mitchell attended Howard University 


in Washington, D.C., receiving a B.A. in 
1957 and an LL.B. in 1960. Mr. Mitchell has 
served as chairman of the Bar’s disciplinary 
committee, president of the Howard Law 
Alumni Association of Washington, member 
of the District of Columbia Advisory Com¬ 
mission on Civil Rights, appeals agent for 
the Selective Service System, and member 
of the board of directors of the Neighbor- 
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hood Legal Services Project. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in Roanoke, Ala., 
on May 8, 1935. He resides in Washington, 


D.C., with his wife, Gwendoline Stephenson 
Mitchell, his daughter, Renee, and son, 
George W. Mitchell, Jr. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Dispute 
Between the United Kingdom and Argentina in the Falkland Islands 
May 21, 1982 


The President and this administration 
have been intensely involved in the search 
for peace since the beginning of the dispute 
in the South Atlantic. Our deep concern 
over the threat of conflict has been evident 
to the international community. We have 
made bilateral and multilateral efforts in 
support of that effort. We continue today to 
be in contact with those at the United Na¬ 
tions and elsewhere who are also striving 
for a peaceful solution under U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 502 and the U.N. 
Charter. 

Let me emphasize, there will be no in¬ 
volvement whatsoever of U.S. military per¬ 
sonnel in the conflict in the South Atlantic. 
As the President and Secretary Haig have 
said, we will meet our commitments to 


Great Britain. Any responses made to 
requests for assistance will be carefully eval¬ 
uated on a case-by-case basis. We will, how¬ 
ever, not address reports of specific 
requests for assistance or how we respond. 

Our position throughout this dispute has 
been to do whatever we can to advance the 
chances for a peaceful resolution, and that 
remains our stance. Every step, every 
action of the President and the United 
States Government shall be taken with one 
thought in mind—a peaceful solution. We 
stand ready to assist in any way we can. 

Note: Deputy Press Secretary Larry M. 
Speakes read the statement at his daily 
press briefing for reporters in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 


Appointment of Nine Members of the National Advisory Committee 
for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and Designation 
of Chairman 
May 21, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. He also announced his inten¬ 
tion to designate Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson 
to be Chairman. 

Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson is currently chairman 
of the board of the Public Employees Benefit 
Services Corp. in St. Louis, Mo., where he re¬ 
sides. He was born March 23, 1916. He will 
serve for a term expiring January 17, 1985. 
This is a new position. 

Joseph G. Bertroche is the senior member of the 


law firm of Bertroche, Cunningham, Mageet 
and Abendroth in Des Moines, Iowa. He re¬ 
sides in Indianola, Iowa, and was born May 8, 
1934. He will serve for a term expiring January 
17, 1985, and will succeed Betsey Hunt. 

James C. Dobson, Jr., is associate clinical professor 
of pediatrics at the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia School of Medicine. He is a psychologist, 
author, and radio host. He is president of Focus 
on the Family, Inc. He resides in Arcadia, 
Calif., and was bom March 21, 1936. He will 
serve for a term expiring January 17, 1983, and 
succeeds Robert D. Glaser. 

William L. Hart is police chief in Detroit, Mich. 
He is chairman of the board of the Criminal 
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Justice Institute, Southeastern Michigan, and 
on the board of directors of the Criminal Law 
Revision Committee. He resides in Detroit and 
was born January 17, 1924. He will serve for a 
term expiring January 17, 1983, and succeeds 
C. Joseph Anderson. 

Edward V. Healey , Jr., is associate justice and 
administrative judge for the Family Court of 
Rhode Island. He resides in Cranston, R.L, and 
was bom November 23, 1922. He will serve for 
a term expiring January 17, 1985, and succeeds 
J. George Silcott. 

John R. Milligan is currently judge for the Fifth 
District Court of Appeals in Canton, Ohio. He 
is a trustee of the National Council of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges. He resides in Canton 
and was born March 9, 1928. He will serve for 
a term expiring January 17, 1985. This is a new 
position. 


Richard D. Parsons is a member and the manag¬ 
ing partner of the law firm of Patterson, Belk¬ 
nap, Webb and Tyler in New York City. He 
resides in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., and was born 
March 4, 1948. He will serve for a term expir¬ 
ing January 17, 1985. This is a new position. 

Stephen E. Wittman is in the private practice of 
law and is assistant director of programs for the 
Center for Criminal Justice Policy and Manage¬ 
ment at the University of San Diego School of 
Law. He resides in La Jolla, Calif., and was 
born February 14, 1947. He will serve for a 
term expiring January 17, 1983, and succeeds 
Christopher J. Magnus. 

Charles Wright is serving as judge for the Court 
of Common Pleas of Philadelphia County in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He resides in Philadelphia 
and was born October 3, 1918. He will serve 
for a term expiring January 17, 1983, and suc¬ 
ceeds Sonia E. Melara. 


Reappointment of Jerome H. Holland as a Governor of the 
American National Red Cross, and Designation as Principal Officer 
May 21, 1982 


The President today announced the reap¬ 
pointment of Jerome H. Holland as a Gov¬ 
ernor of the American National Red Cross 
for a term of 3 years and also the designa¬ 
tion of Mr. Holland to serve as the Principal 
Officer. 

He was appointed chairman of the 
American Red Cross in March 1979. Dr. 
Holland was a member of the Red Cross 
board of governors from February 1964 
until March 1970, when he was appointed 
the United States Ambassador to Sweden, 
He was elected to the board as a member- 
at-large in 1973 upon his return to the 
United States. He was president of Hamp¬ 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va., in 1960-1970 
and was president of Delaware State Col¬ 


lege, Dover, Del., in 1953-1960. He has 
become a business consultant and a profes¬ 
sional public director of corporations. He 
serves on the board of directors of such 
corporations as the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the Continental 
Insurance Companies, General Foods Corp., 
and Union Carbide Corp. He is vice chair¬ 
man of the National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews; vice chairman, New York 
Advisory Board of the Salvation Army; and 
a trustee of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Dr. Holland received B.S. and M.S. de¬ 
grees from Cornell University and earned 
his Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is married, has four chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Bronxville, N.Y. 


Executive Order 12363—The Foreign Service of the United States 
May 21, 1982 

By die authority vested in me as Presi- United States of America, including the 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (94 Stat. 2071, 
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22 U.S.C. 3801 et seq.), Section 202 of the 
Revised Statutes (22 U.S.C. 2656), and Sec¬ 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to further provide for 
the administration of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1 . Executive Order No. 12293 of 
February 23, 1981 (46 FR 13969), is amend¬ 
ed by adding the following new sections: 

“Sec. 9. (a) Pursuant to Section 210 of the 
Act there is established in the Department 
of State the Board of the Foreign Service 
(22 U.S.C. 3930). 

“(b) The Board shall be composed of the 
designated number of representatives of 
the heads of the following agencies: 

“(1) Department of State, four members, 
at least three of whom must be career 
members of the Senior Foreign Service; 

“(2) International Communication 
Agency, two members, one of whom must 
be a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service; 

“(3) United States International Develop¬ 
ment Cooperation Agency, two members, 
one of whom must be a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service; 

“(4) Department of Agriculture, two 
members, one of whom must be a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service; 

“(5) Department of Commerce, two 
members, one of whom must be a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service; 

“(6) Department of Labor, one member; 

“(7) Office of Personnel Management, 
one member; 

“(8) Office of Management and Budget, 
one member; and, 

“(9) Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, one member; 

“(c) The membership of the Board shall 
be selected from among officials who are 
knowledgeable in matters concerning the 
management of the Foreign Service. Except 
for the career members of the Senior For¬ 
eign Service from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the Department of Commerce, the 
International Communication Agency, and 
the United States International Develop¬ 
ment Cooperation Agency, the members of 
the Board shall be selected from among 
those who have the rank of Assistant Secre¬ 
tary or higher or a position of comparable 


responsibility. 

“(d) The Secretary of State may from 
time to time request the heads of other 
agencies to designate representatives to 
participate in the functions of the Board on 
a regular or occasional basis. 

“(e) The Secretary of State shall designate 
a Chairman of the Board from among those 
members who are career members of the 
Senior Foreign Service. 

“(f) The Secretary of State shall provide 
all necessary administrative services and 
facilities for the Board. 

“Sec. 10. Pursuant to Section 202(aX2XB) 
and (aX3XB) of the Act (22 U.S.C. 
3922(aX2XB), (aX3XB)), it is hereby deter¬ 
mined to be necessary, in order to enable 
the Department of Agriculture and the De¬ 
partment of Commerce to carry out func¬ 
tions which require service abroad, for the 
respective Secretaries, in consultation with 
the Office of Personnel Management and 
the Office of Management and Budget, to 
be able to utilize the Foreign Service per¬ 
sonnel system with respect to personnel of 
the following: 

“(a) The Animal and Plant Health Inspec¬ 
tion Service of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, not to exceed 125 positions, without 
the prior approval of the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management; 

“(b) The United States Travel and Tour¬ 
ism Administration, and the International 
Trade Administration of the Department of 
Commerce, not to exceed 30 positions with¬ 
out the prior approval of the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management, and 
providing that assignments to such positions 
be administered consistent with policies of 
the Foreign Commercial Service established 
under Executive Order No. 12188.”. 

Sec. 2. In Section 8 of Executive Order 
No. 12293, the phrase “This Order” is 
amended to read “The first seven Sections 
of this Order"’. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 11264 of De¬ 
cember 31, 1965, as amended, is revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 21, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:40 p.m.. May 21, 1982 ] 
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Radio Address to the Nation on the Federal Budget 
May 22, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

Let’s talk about the budget, the one sub¬ 
ject that most directly affects your pocket- 
books. 

Now, before you say, “This is where I 
came in,” there has been a new develop¬ 
ment. We’re making some progress toward 
a budget agreement that will hold down 
your taxes and get government spending 
under control. This is the one sure way we 
can keep inflation coming down, bring in¬ 
terest rates down as well as deficit spending 
and, most important, get our factories work¬ 
ing again. 

Washington is a town that loves to spend 
money—your money. And if that isn’t 
enough, they’ll borrow—a trillion dollars so 
far. 

As the French economist Bastiat said a 
long time ago, public funds seemingly 
belong to no one; the temptation to bestow 
them on someone is irresistible. 

I’ve said before, and let me say again, 
many of the spending proposals are moti¬ 
vated by sincere compassion, compassion 
we all feel. But pretty soon, if we aren’t 
careful, we find ourselves inventing miracle 
cures for which there are no known dis¬ 
eases. That’s what led to the situation in 
1980, when Federal spending was increas¬ 
ing by 17 percent and the inflation rate was 
12.4 percent. Interest rates reached a 100- 
year high of 21% percent. 

Obviously, something had to be done. To 
continue down the road we were on would 
have meant disaster. So, when we got here 
in January of 1981, we changed course. 

The 17 percent annual increase in gov¬ 
ernment spending was cut almost in half. 
That 12.4 percent inflation rate has, for the 
last 6 months, been 2.8 percent. For the last 
3 months, it has only been eight-tenths of 1 
percent. Interest rates have come down 
some, but not enough yet to give the econo¬ 
my the boost it needs. 

As you know, we put in place tax incen¬ 
tives to help industry retool and modernize. 
And we’ve provided tax reductions for indi¬ 
viduals so families could keep more of the 


money they earn. It’s the first broad-based 
program to help all American taxpayers 
since President Kennedy’s tax cut nearly 20 
years ago. 

The average family will see its personal 
withholding rate cut by 20 percent in the 
next 14 months. There’ll be a 10-percent 
cut July 1st and another in July of 1983. 

Even though we’ve only had the first in¬ 
stallment, a 5-percent cut last October, 
we’re seeing some signs of the incentives 
that a tax cut brings. Personal spending is 
up, and Americans are saving at a higher 
rate. Saving is one of the best ways people 
can help themselves and our country. As 
the pool of savings expands, interest rates 
come down and billions of dollars are made 
available for new investments, mortgages, 
and jobs. 

Yesterday, the United States Senate took 
another step to get spending under control. 
It passed a budget resolution that will 
reduce projected deficits $358 billion over 
the next 3 years. I’ll be honest with you: I 
would have liked more reductions in spend¬ 
ing, but at least it’s another step in the right 
direction—the direction we started to go 
last year. 

In contrast to this responsible action by 
the Senate leadership, the leadership of the 
House of Representatives is trying to spend 
more and to eliminate $150 billion or so of 
your tax cut. Their idea for reducing the 
deficit, for example, is to eliminate the 
third year of the tax cut. They have another 
idea which somehow doesn’t go with their 
claim of compassion. Once that final income 
tax cut is in place, we have one further step 
to go. We permanently index the income 
tax brackets against inflation. This, too, the 
spenders would take from you under the 
phony claim that it only benefits the rich. 

During these recent years of inflation, 
many of you have received cost-of-living 
pay increases. These don’t make you better 
off. They just keep you even—even, that is, 
till income tax time. Then you find those 
added dollars have pushed you into a 
higher tax bracket where you give the Gov- 
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ernment a greater percentage of your earn¬ 
ings and end up with less purchasing 
power, not more. 

Indexing prevents this from happening. 
Now, how can indexing hurt the workers 
and benefit the rich? It can’t. And those 
who say it can are talking through their 
hats as usual. The rich and the high income 
earners are already in the top tax bracket. 
They also don’t get cost-of-living increases. 
It’s the wage earner who needs and, in our 
program, will get indexing. 

Incidentally, to be fair, I must say those 
same individuals who would take indexing 
away from you also do want to cut spend¬ 
ing-defense spending, and really only de¬ 
fense spending. Eliminating about 73 per¬ 
cent of our planned increase in the defense 
budget is their goal. Fortunately, some re¬ 


sponsible Republicans and Democrats in the 
House have proposed a better plan, some¬ 
what similar to the one passed by the 
Senate. It will preserve your tax cuts, 
reduce spending, and keep America strong. 
They are calling their plan the bipartisan 
recovery budget, and it will be voted on 
the first of this coming week. 

If you want interest rates to come down 
and the economy to get going, it wouldn’t 
hurt if you told your Congressman to vote 
for the bipartisan recovery budget. But do 
so right away. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks on Signing a Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Federal Energy Reorganization Legislation 
May 24, 1982 


Good morning, and welcome. As you 
know, our administration has repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed the intention to abolish the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy. Our goal was and remains 
increased energy independence for Amer¬ 
ica. Through constant overregulation of 
energy producers and industries in the past, 
the Department of Energy shackled our 
drive to increase domestic production. Only 
as the heavy hand of government and gov¬ 
ernment regulations has been lifted have 
our energy producers and consumers begun 
to reduce our dependence on imported oil. 

The legislation that I’m sending to the 
Hill today will not dismantle the structure 
of government that we need to fulfill our 
energy goals. I am merging the critical de¬ 
fense, energy emergency, and research 
functions into the Department of Com¬ 
merce. It will simply change the role of 
government from controlling the activities 
of energy industries to complementing 
them. 

This legislation strengthens our commit¬ 
ment to a civilian-controlled nuclear weap¬ 


ons research and production program. It 
will also reinforce our commitment to a 
strong basic research program. 

So, I’m pleased to be able to be here 
today with our committee chairmen from 
the Hill—Senator Bill Roth' Jim McClure, 
John Tower, and Bob Packwood—and Cabi¬ 
net Secretaries Mac Baldrige and Jim Ed¬ 
wards, who all gave their time and their 
ideas and their effort to reach an agree¬ 
ment on this. And I’m hopeful that with 
their continued cooperation and skilled 
guidance, this legislation will move rapidly 
through the Congress. 

[At this point , the President signed the mes¬ 
sage to the Congress.] 

I think you should all know that the Sec¬ 
retary of Energy came here to do just what 
we’re on our way to doing now. So, we can 
say just as soon as this is completed on the 
Hill—he can say, “mission accomplished.” 

Note: The President spoke at 11:52 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting Proposed Federal Energy 
Reorganization Legislation 
May 24, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On December 17, I announced my inten¬ 
tion to propose a reorganization of Federal 
energy activities. The legislation I am sub¬ 
mitting today reflects this Administration’s 
commitment to the principle that the best 
way to meet the Nation’s energy needs is to 
increase reliance on market decisions. 

By transferring the current responsibil¬ 
ities of the Department of Energy to more 
appropriate agencies we can preserve and, 
in important ways, strengthen essential gov¬ 
ernment-related energy activities. The pro¬ 
posed realignment of energy functions will 
more accurately reflect the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s essential role, which is: 

• supporting long-term, high-risk, poten¬ 
tially high payoff basic research on energy 
technologies while relying, whenever possi¬ 
ble, on the private sector to bring new 
technologies to the marketplace; 

• protecting the public interest by assur¬ 
ing that the economy is protected against 
energy supply disruptions through mainte¬ 
nance of a strategic petroleum reserve con¬ 
tingency plan; 

• maintaining a set of policies in the 
energy sector consistent with overall eco¬ 
nomic and foreign policy; 

• performing balanced and effective 
management of our energy resources and 
administering utility regulation required by 
law; 

• supporting national defense needs 
through civilian-controlled research, design, 
production, and testing in the field of nucle¬ 
ar weapons. 

When the Department of Energy was 
formed, some of its functions, such as collec¬ 
tion of energy information, selected inter¬ 
national nuclear regulatory responsibilities, 
and energy preparedness planning, technol¬ 
ogy development, and energy-related busi¬ 
ness analysis paralleled activities conducted 
by the Department of Commerce for non¬ 
energy sectors of the economy. Combining 
these activities of the Departments of Com¬ 


merce and Energy recognizes that the de¬ 
velopment of an assured energy supply is 
one of the most important domestic and 
international business activities in the 
United States today. Integrating these re¬ 
sponsibilities in the Commerce Department 
will strengthen its ability to develop policy, 
evaluate trends and requirements, and be 
of service to industry in meeting our energy 
requirements. 

The nuclear energy and defense-related 
nuclear programs of DOE will also be trans¬ 
ferred to Commerce. They will be kept 
intact in Commerce and closely associated 
with all energy research and development 
activities. The Secretaries of Commerce and 
Defense are working together to make sure 
that the revised structure will continue to 
meet the requirements of national security 
and strengthen the relationship where pos¬ 
sible. 

The reorganization I have proposed will 
preserve the valuable and time tested re¬ 
search and development work environment 
which has been so instrumental in achiev¬ 
ing the objectives of long-range energy de¬ 
velopment. For example, integrated and 
comprehensive use of scarce technological 
management resources and multi-purpose 
national laboratories will continue with 
little or no disruption to key programs. 

The other transfers are no less important 
to the sound management of the Federal 
Government’s energy responsibilities. 

• The transfer to the Department of the 
Interior of programs closely related to 
energy resource management such as the 
Power Marketing Administrations and coal 
mining research and development will con¬ 
solidate energy resource mangement in the 
Department responsible for stewardship, 
preservation, and development of much of 
the Nation’s public domain natural re¬ 
sources. 

• The transfer to the Department of Jus¬ 
tice of residual enforcement responsibilities 
under the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act appropriately reflects that agency’s law 
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enforcement role and expertise in handling 
investigations and conducting litigation. 

• The establishment of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission as a sepa¬ 
rate and fully independent agency reflects 
Congressional intent for regulatory 
independence. 

The Department of Energy was created 
at a time when serious problems were said 
to require government-designed solutions 
imposed by executive agencies especially 
created to deal with them. The results of 
this approach are clear. Ill-conceived regu¬ 
lations have impeded development of new 
energy sources, discouraged conservation, 
and distorted distribution. Subsidy programs 
created artificial demand for energy tech¬ 


nologies that could not stand the market 
test. The drain on Federal resources grew 
almost beyond control. 

I urge the Congress to enact promptly 
the Federal Energy Reorganization Act of 
1982. Its enactment will reverse the recent 
trend of establishing huge, unwieldly gov¬ 
ernmental institutions to address problems 
of the sort which can best be met by per¬ 
mitting America’s citizens and businesses to 
act wisely and responsibly in their own eco¬ 
nomic self interest. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 24, 1982. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters on 
Domestic and Foreign Policy Issues 
May 24, 1982 


The President. Well, I just remarked from 
outside the door, “You’re all well-lighted, 
and were on the right set.” 1 

Federal Budget 

Next week, I’ll be leaving for important 
summit meetings in Europe with America’s 
allies and trading partners. One major con¬ 
cern we know they’ll raise is the high level 
of interest rates in the United States. We 
share their concern. 

The key to bringing interest rates down 
and keeping them down is a commitment 
by this government to get spending under 
control once and for all. It’s most important 
that I be able to communicate this commit¬ 
ment to our allies. I want to tell them that 
the United States is not just talking about 
reducing deficits, we’re doing something 
about them. 

Last week, the Senate took an important 
step in that direction. It passed a budget 
resolution with deficit reduction measures 
totaling $358 billion. As I said over the 
weekend, the resolution isn’t perfect. It 


1 The President was referring to the fact 
that the session with reporters was being 
filmed. 


won’t lead us into the promised land. But 
the next key thing is it’ll take us further 
down the road that we began last year. 

Now we look to the House of Representa¬ 
tives for courage and leadership as we enter 
a crucial week of budget deliberations. 
Many variations will be discussed, but the 
final vote in the House may boil down to 
two main alternatives—the bipartisan re¬ 
covery budget, or the coalition budget pro¬ 
posed by the liberal Democratic leadership. 

There are three key advantages to the 
bipartisan plan. It keeps taxes down and 
does not break faith with American families 
by seeking new tax increases that would 
destroy the recovery. It makes savings on 
defense while still preserving our security 
so we can maintain peace through strength. 
And it contains a real determination to 
begin holding down spending on the so- 
called uncontrollables. 

Over the weekend, I made several calls 
to Congressmen. I’ll be making more in the 
next few days, and I’m encouraged by my 
conversations. I believe the bipartisan re¬ 
covery budget has a fighting chance to win 
if responsible Members of the House will 
rally to support it. 
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Secretary Donovan and Attorney General 
Smith 

Q. Mr. President, Fd like to ask a ques¬ 
tion about some problems that have grown 
up about two Cabinet members. One, what 
is your reaction to the stories about the 
large tax writeoffs that William French 
Smith has enjoyed? Do you think those sto¬ 
ries are embarrassing to the administration? 
And, secondly, regarding Secretary Dono¬ 
van, are you concerned that the problems 
that have grown up between him and the 
Republican members on the Senate Labor 
Committee will mean permanent damage 
to relations to the Hill if he remains in 
office? 

The President Well, it's very difficult for 
me, taking the last one first, to comment on 
that because it is now in the hands of a 
special prosecutor, as Secretary Donovan 
himself requested some time ago. And so 
there isn't much that I can say in comment¬ 
ing on that. But nothing I've heard has re¬ 
duced my confidence in Secretary Dono¬ 
van. 

With regard to the Attorney General's 
problems there, I don't think the point’s 
been made by anyone that the so-called tax 
shelters are things passed by Congress to 
encourage investment or speculation in cer¬ 
tain undertakings, and a tax shelter is only a 
shelter if you lose your investment. You ac¬ 
tually enter it with the hope or the pros¬ 
pect that you’ll earn additional money from 
that investment, in which case you’d owe 
additional tax. And the fact is that, like so 
many others that have gone into govern¬ 
ment service, as I understand it, this was 
done by someone that the Attorney General 
trusts to handle whatever investments he 
might have. 

U.K.-Argentine Conflict 

Q. Mr. President, now that the British 
troops are on the ground in the Falklands 
in numbers by the thousands, what should 
the British objective be at this point? 

The President. Well, I think the objec¬ 
tive—I can’t speak for military strategy or 
what they might have in mind with that, 
but I think the objective still is to bring this 


to a point where it can be resolved peace¬ 
fully and without any further loss of life. 
And I’m sure that this is probably what is 
going to guide their strategy and what 
they’re doing. 

Q. But won’t that affect their military 
strategy on the ground? 

The President Well, as I say, I think that 
this must be involved in whatever strategy 
is chosen by them, and I don't know what 
that strategy is. 

Q. How much military support is the 
United States prepared to give Great Brit¬ 
ain if we’re called on? 

The President Well, we're not thinking of 
military support in the sense of troops or 
anything involved in the fighting. There are 
certain agreements that we have. There are 
no new agreements that have come out of 
this at all. There are certain bilateral agree¬ 
ments and our relationship in the North At¬ 
lantic Alliance that we fulfill regardless of 
what's going on there. But nothing new has 
come out of this. 

Summit Meeting With President Brezhnev 

Q. Mr. President, what did you hear from 
President Brezhnev? Does his letter in¬ 
crease the chances of a summit? Do you 
have anything in that connection? Where 
are we going now? 

The President Well, it simply was a letter 
that expressed his willingness to meet, and 
that’s about all that I can comment on. I 
was delighted to get that, but I can’t com¬ 
ment, then, on further details in a commu¬ 
nication. 

Q. Well, do you think there’s a chance 
there'll be a summit this year? 

The President There was no reference as 
to timing other than the general terms that 
we both have used, that as soon as we 
could, we’d dp it. And we’re ready. 

Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up on Helen's 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International] 
question, you used to speak of dealing with 
the Soviets in terms of linkage. And they 
still remain in Afghanistan. Of course 
they’re present in Poland, and you’ve called 
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that an outrage. Why now this emphasis on 
START talks? What have the Soviets done 
to make you want to deal with them? 

The President Well, the START talks are 
based on reducing a danger to the whole 
world, to both sides. And I talked for 
months during the campaign about this, 
about trying to arrive not at the so-called 
limitation talks, but at actual and outright 
reductions of weapons. Now, this does not 
outlaw discussing these other things that 
are causing tensions between us and be¬ 
tween them and the Western World at 
those talks. But I don’t think that those are 
things that you headline and blatantly ad¬ 
vertise that you’re going to go there and 
demand this or that, because I think when 
you do that you foreclose the possibility of 
doing any of those things. 

President's European Trip 

Q. Mr. President, on the Falklands, sir. 
You’re going to Europe, as you say, for this 
meeting with various European allied lead¬ 
ers. Is it possible that with the Falklands 
heating up you might be considering some 
changes in your plans to perhaps curtail or 
eliminate your visit to England? 

The President I haven’t seen anything as 
yet that would suggest that. Obviously, if 
something unforeseen happens, we would 
have to consider whether we should go or 
not. But, no, I see no reason not to go. 

Federal Budget 

Q. Along the lines of the summit, you’ve 
said you want to show the European allies, 
Mr. President, some direction on interest 
rates. Five former Cabinet Secretaries, 
Treasury Secretaries, and a former Com¬ 
merce Secretary, from two parties, several 
administrations, have suggested much 
deeper defense cuts and much bigger tax 
increases than you have been willing to em¬ 
brace. Don’t you think that this administra¬ 
tion has not shown a big enough commit¬ 
ment to really reduce the deficit in some of 
these key areas? 

The President I have only had a chance 
to read one wire story that came off the 
line about the interviews with those various 
former Secretaries. I’m gratified by one 
thing, that they support, in general, the ap¬ 
proach that we have taken, that it must be 


based on reduced cost of government, re¬ 
duced spending. And we may differ on 
some details or amounts or percentages 
with them. In general, we are in that agree¬ 
ment. 

But let me point out that what is being 
discussed, even with the bill that we would 
support in the House today and the meas¬ 
ure that the Senate managed to pass—all of 
those are much lower in total spending cuts 
than we had advocated in February. 

Q. But, sir, just to follow up, what they 
are saying is that by putting certain things 
off limits—social security, some big defense 
cuts and big tax increases, such as a windfall 
profits tax on natural gas or other oil and 
gas tax increases—that you have eliminated 
the real possibility of doing something 
about interest rates. 

The President Well, I don’t think they 
quite understand all that’s been going on. 
With all due respect to those gentlemen, 
they’re not in a position now where they 
have access, for example, in discussing de¬ 
fense budgets, to all the information that is 
necessary to make the decisions. 

We have agreed to cuts providing they 
will not have us retreat from what we feel 
is the minimum necessity for restoring our 
national security. And as I say, they don’t 
have that information. Maybe if they did, 
they would see our point and what it is 
we’re asking for. 

Q. Mr. President, some Members of Con¬ 
gress say that there are so many divisions in 
the House over the budget that there is a 
danger that the House would wind up in a 
deadlock and not pass any budget at all. In 
view of the fact that Speaker O’Neill and 
the Democrats have the majority there, 
who would be to blame if there was any 
effort by the House not to have any budget 
at all at this time? 

The President I think you’ve more or less 
answered your own question yourself as to 
who would be to blame. [Laughter] I just 
have to believe that there is more responsi¬ 
bility in the House than that. And I think 
that we will have—and I do believe that the 
bipartisan bill, which preserves or calls for 
87 percent of the—wait a minute,* no—it 
preserves 87 percent of the tax cuts that we 
wanted for our people, and it gets 75 per- 
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cent of what we asked for in February in 
budget cuts. And so we can support that, 
yes. 

Summit Meeting With President Brezhnev 

Q. There’s been much on the summit. 
But isn’t it a fact, Mr. President, as of now 
there is little prospect that there will be a 
summit? 

The President. Well, I wouldn’t feel that 
way. I’ve never had any reading from the 
communication from President Brezhnev 
that he was not looking forward—and he 
publicly has made statements to that effect, 
also. 

U.S.-Soviet Relations 

Q. Going back to the Soviets question. On 
Friday, your administration released a new 
national security policy that many inter¬ 
preted as being kind of a return to the cold 
war. Yet over the weekend, there were re¬ 
ports there may be increased grain sales to 
the Soviets. How would you today describe 
your administration’s relationship with the 
Soviet Union? 

The President. I think it’s a very realistic 
relationship. We know that there is an ad¬ 
versary relationship there that has been 
brought about by the Soviets policy of ex¬ 
pansionism, and we’re not so naive as to 
ignore that in any dealings that we have. 
And yet, at the same time, we ourselves are 
proposing such things as arms reductions in 
trying to improve the chances for peace in 
the world, or reduce the possibility of war. 

Q. Is it warming or cooling—the relation¬ 
ship? 

The President. I wouldn’t know whether I 
could apply either one of those words to it. 
It is just that we are willing, realistically, to 
sit down with the Soviet Union and try to 
eliminate some of the friction points that 
are there. 

But basically, the primary problem today 
is reducing the store of nuclear arms that 
threaten the peace of mind, certainly, of all 
the people of the world and that do pose a 
threat to all of us physically. 

Medicare 

Q. Mr. President, Speaker O’Neill said 
today that you have broken a promise that 
you made before the joint session of Con¬ 


gress on February 18, 1981. You said, 
“Medicare will not be cut.” Yet the biparti¬ 
san budget, which you support, calls for 
cuts in Medicare of some $23 billion over 3 
years—$5 billion in ’83 alone. How does 
that square, and how do you respond to the 
Speaker that you’ve broken your promise? 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes . This is 
the last question, please. 

The President Larry says this is the last 
question. [Addressing Mr. Speakes:] Where 
were you a minute ago? [ Laughter] 

I could answer that in about three phases 
and very briefly. And the first one is, how 
would I respond to the Speaker about that? 
I think it is very obvious after last year and 
this year that the Speaker is obsessed with 
the idea of trying to create a social security 
issue for the coming election. And I think 
that’s pretty irresponsible with a program 
now that is actuarially out of balance, that, 
as we pointed out a year ago, is going to be 
unable to get through the 1983 year unless 
something is done about that program. 

The proposed cuts in the bipartisan plan, 
in Medicare, are almost entirely aimed at 
limitations on the providers of health care, 
not a reduction of services for the benefici¬ 
aries, the recipients of social security. Those 
are the two. 

The third one is this, even this talk in the 
budget, in a way I find—I hope that they 
don’t waste too much time debating it, be¬ 
cause with the Speaker’s cooperation we 
have a bipartisan task force that has been at 
work for months and is to report in Decem¬ 
ber with a plan for solving both the short- 
and the long-range problems of social 
security. And the only thing that I have said 
in my own mind with regard to that plan 
and that I have said to those representatives 
that I appointed to the task force is that it 
must not undercut or pull the rug out from 
under the people who are presently de¬ 
pendent on social security. They must be 
assured that they are going to continue to 
get their benefits. 

But there are any number of ways that 
that task force can go, based on the future 
of social security for people presently 
paying into the program who are not yet 
retired that can meet the financial prob¬ 
lems. Indeed, the plan that we posed last 
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year could have done that and even re¬ 
duced the two built-in increases in payroll 
tax that are still hanging over the workers 
of America today. 

So, to make an issue out of this when this 
task force is—were awaiting its report—and 
he has appointed his own representatives to 
that task force, too—I think is just, again, 
sheer political demagoguery. 

Mr. Speakes . Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President- 

The President He gets mad at me if I 
answer any more. I can’t. 

Q. You’re the boss. [Laughter] 

Q. Yes, sir, I want to tell you something. I 
just got back from the Hill. [Laughter] Mr. 
President, there is a mild revolt against 
your administration going on by communi¬ 
cations today with Capitol Hill. People all 
over the country are calling in and saying 


that they cannot stand the cuts in Medicare 
and Medicaid because—I realize you’ve cut 
off the providers, but the providers are the 
hospitals, and the hospitals, they say, 75 
percent of them will go broke and that they 
will then have to ration what people they 
take in and which ones they cut out and 
that the old people will not be admitted 
and, therefore, the old people will die. 

Now, what’s your answer to that? You 
said you were a sweet man and you didn’t 
cut back on old or needy people. 

The President I can’t answer a question. 
He’s just shut me off. But I would say that 
all of you have the means to reduce the 
fears of the social security recipients, fears 
that have been aroused by the demagogu¬ 
ery from those guys on the HilL 

Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p,m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Remarks at a White House Meeting of Representatives and 
Supporters of International Youth Exchange Programs 
May 24, 1982 


Well, I’m delighted that so many of you 
were able to be here today. And welcome 
to the White House. 

Behind the headlines of today, steadily 
chipping away at the obstacles to peace, is 
another and less sensational dimension to 
foreign affairs. It is the network of human 
relations between our country and other 
nations around the globe. This network is 
more than govemment-to-govemment rela¬ 
tions, tourism, or commerce. It also has 
been built on the experiences of young 
people who’ve lived with families and at¬ 
tended schools or universities in other coun¬ 
tries. 

I am convinced that one of the best ways 
to develop more accurate perspectives on 
other nations and on ourselves is for more 
Americans to join, for a time, a family and a 
community in another land. And we can’t 
hope that other nations will appreciate our 
country unless more of their future leaders 
have had the same chance to feel the 
warmth of the American family, the vitality 


of an American community, the diversity of 
our educational system. 

Now, sometimes I must admit that last 
part there has given me some problems. 
When I was Governor, I used to welcome 
every year those students who were in Cali¬ 
fornia from other lands. And I always had 
one question. I would ask them, "Tell me, 
now that you have been here and going to 
our school, is it easier or harder than school 
in your own country?” And then I’d wait 2 
or 3 minutes for the laughter to stop, which 
answered the question. [Laughter] They 
found it somewhat easier. But then, maybe 
we warmed their hearts a little bit with 
that, too. 

But there’s a flickering spark in us all 
which, if struck at just the right age, I 
think, can light the rest of our lives, elevat¬ 
ing our ideals, deepening our tolerance, and 
sharpening our appetite for knowledge 
about the rest of the world. Education and 
cultural exchanges, especially among our 
young, provide a perfect opportunity for 
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this precious spark to grow, making us more 
sensitive and wiser international citizens 
through our careers. 

Twenty-two years ago. President Eisen¬ 
hower, father of the People-to-People pro¬ 
gram, as you know, said that “The begin¬ 
ning point of all cooperation between indi¬ 
viduals, between groups, within a single so¬ 
ciety, or between nations is genuine, human 
understanding.” Well, never have we 
needed this vital ingredient to peace more 
than in today’s world. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
developed many excellent programs for stu¬ 
dents, scholars, youth, farm, and labor 
groups. They depend on the cooperation of 
thousands of American families and hun¬ 
dreds of schools, universities, and volunteer 
community organizations. And many of 
these are represented here today. Still, the 
total number of young people sponsored by 
our government is relatively small, especial¬ 
ly when compared to sponsored programs 
of the Soviet Union or even of our allies. 
West Germany and France. 

Early next month Ill go to Versailles to 
meet with our six major allies. Among both 
their young people and ours, there’s per¬ 
haps less appreciation of the values we 
share than there was 20 or 30 years ago. 
The successor generations didn’t experience 
our remarkable postwar cooperation and 
are less familiar with the ideals which moti¬ 
vated America then and which motivate us 
now. I believe that today we have a great 
opportunity to form new bonds through ex¬ 
panded exchanges among our youth, from 
all sections of our society. If we’re to suc¬ 
ceed, if we’re to build human bridges across 
the seas and into the future as an invest¬ 
ment for peace, we’ll need more private 
support and cooperation than ever before. 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, is why I 
invited you here today—to forge with me a 
new kind of cooperation between govern¬ 
ment and the private sector, between profit 
and nonprofit organizations, between fami¬ 
lies across our land and those abroad in an 
exciting exchange of our young people. 

Based on an expanded American pro¬ 
gram, I plan to discuss with our allies at 
Versailles greater emphasis on these pro¬ 
grams by all our countries. An ancient Chi¬ 
nese proverb says, “If you tell a man, he 


will forget. If you show a man, he may re¬ 
member. But if you involve him, he will 
understand.” I hope we can make a begin¬ 
ning by involving all of you and wonderful 
families like the Frys and the Gozays here, 
who are with us today, in a vast network 
providing home-stay experience and other 
support for thousands of young people from 
abroad over the years to come. To make it 
work, our corporations, foundations, and 
voluntary organizations across the land will 
need to take the lead. 

I plan to form a Presidential committee 
to advise me and to help Charlie Wick, who 
is my personal representative for this effort, 
help them find ways to stimulate greater 
private involvement across the country. I 
hope that today’s meeting will open a new 
chapter in our efforts to build the broadest 
possible base for peace. I look forward to 
hearing—or receiving a report from Charlie 
on the results of this meeting and the fol¬ 
lowup work. You have my strong support, 
my sincere best wishes in this new endeav¬ 
or. 

And now at a terrible risk—because I 
know that I’m getting a reputation for tell¬ 
ing anecdotes—[ laughter ]—I’m going to tell 
one. I don’t know why I just happened to 
think of this—here today and thinking of 
the young people in the exchange and what 
our young people could do for us. It goes 
back to just after World War II, and I was 
in England. And you think about these kids 
of ours being over there and the rest of the 
world being exposed to them. 

I was out in the countryside on a week¬ 
end, and I wanted to see one of the fabu¬ 
lous—it was my first trip to England, right 
after the war, and I wanted to see one of 
the fabulous ancient pubs. And the driver 
that was driving us apologized when he 
stopped at one that was only 400 years old. 
[Laughter] He hadn’t been able to find a 
really old one yet. 

We went in, and it was a mom-and-pop 
operation and—you know, the old gentle¬ 
man there at the bar, and a matronly 
woman, she came and took our order. And 
after hearing us for a few seconds, in our 
talking, she says, “You’re Americans, aren’t 
you?” And I allowed as how we were. And 
she said, “Oh, there were a lot of your 
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chaps staged just down the road during the 
war.” And she said, “They used to come in 
here, and they’d hold songfests.” And she 
said, “They called me ‘Mom, ’ and they 
called the old man there Top.’” And she 
said, “It was Christmas Eve”—and by this 
time she’s not looking at us anymore; she’s 
kind of looking off into the distance, and 
her eyes are beginning to fill up. And she 
said, “It was Christmas Eve, and we were in 
here all alone.” And she said, “The door 
opened, and in they came. And they had 
presents, Christmas presents for me and 
Pop.” And then she said—by this time the 
tears were rolling a little bit—she said, “Big 
strappin’ lads, they was, from a place called 
Ioway.” [Laughter] 


Well, right then I fell in love all over 
again with “those big strappin’ lads from 
Ioway” and from wherever in America. 
And you think about them, over there. I 
think they’d do a lot more than a lot of 
public relations programs to correct false 
impressions about the United States. 

So, again, thank you all for being here. 
And, Charlie, you tell me all about it. I have 
to leave. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Charles 
Z. Wick , Director of the International Com¬ 
munication Agency , also spoke at the meet¬ 
ing. 


Nomination of 12 Members of the General Advisory Committee of 
the United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, and 
Designation of Acting Chairman 
May 24, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the General Advisory 
Committee of the United States Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

William Robert Graham would succeed 
McGeorge Bundy. Upon confirmation, the 
President intends to designate Dr. Graham to 
be Acting Chairman. He is currently serving as 
defense research analyst, R & D Associates, in 
Marina del Rey, Calif. He was consultant to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in 1970- 
1981. He resides in Mammoth Lakes, Calif., 
and was bom June 15, 1937. 

Colin Spencer Grey would succeed Bert Thomas 
Combs. He is serving as president of the Na¬ 
tional Institute for Public Policy, Virginia. He 
was director of national security studies at the 
Hudson Institute in New York. He resides in 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., and was bom December 
29,1943. 

Roland F. Herbst would succeed Lawrence Owen 
Cooper. Dr. Herbst has been with R & D Asso¬ 
ciates, Marina del Rey, Calif., since 1971 and is 
currently director of the nuclear effects divi¬ 
sion. He was Deputy Director, Defense Re¬ 
search and Engineering (Space and Strategic 
Systems), Office of the Secretary of Defense, in 


1969-1971. He resides in Malibu, Calif., and 
was born October 8, 1926. 

Francis P. Hoeber would succeed Paul Mead 
Doty. Since 1974 he has been president of 
Hoeber Corp. in Arlington, Va. He was with 
the Rand Corp. in 1968-1974 and the Stanford 
Research Institute in 1960-1968. He resides in 
Arlington, Va., and was born July 15, 1918. 

Charles Burton Marshall would succeed Harry 
Arthur Huge. He is serving as consultant to 
System Planning Corp. in Arlington, Va. He 
was on the staff of the Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research, the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies in 
Washington, D.C., in 1959-1975. He resides in 
Arlington, Va., and was born March 25, 1908. 

Jaime Oaxaca would succeed Joseph Lane Kirk¬ 
land. He is vice president and assistant general 
manager, Northmp Corp., electro-mechanical 
division. He was vice president of missile pro¬ 
grams and vice president and assistant general 
manager with the corporation. He resides in 
Ranchos Palos Verdes, Calif., and was bom 
February 20, 1931. 

Shirley N. Pettis would succeed Arthur B. Krim. 
She is a member of the board of directors of 
the Kemper Corp. She is a member of the 
board of trustees at the University of Redlands. 
In addition, she is vice president of the 
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Women’s Research and Education Institute in 
Washington, D.C. She resides in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and was born July 12, 1924. 

John P. Roche would succeed Wolfgang Kurt 
Hermann Panofsky. He is serving as academic 
dean and professor of civilization and foreign 
affairs at the Fletcher School of Law and Di¬ 
plomacy, Tufts University. He was Consultant 
to the Vice President of the United States and 
the Department of State in 1964-1966 and 
Special Consultant to the President of the 
United States in 1966-1968. 

Donald Rumsfeld would succeed Harold M. 
Agnew. He is currently president and chief ex¬ 
ecutive officer at G. D. Searle and Co. in 
Skokie, Ill. He was Secretary of Defense in 
1975-1976 and Assistant to the President in 
1974-1975. He was United States Permanent 
Representative with the rank of Ambassador to 
NATO in 1973-1974. He resides in Wilmette, 
Ill., and was born July 9, 1932. 

Harriett Fast Scott would succeed Jane Cahill 
Pfeiffer. She is an occasional lecturer at the 
Army War College, Air University, National 
War College, and the United States Military 
Academy. She is a consultant on Soviet military 


and political-military affairs to various govern¬ 
ment organizations and research institutes. She 
is a senior research associate at the Advanced 
International Studies Institute. She resides in 
McLean, Va., and was born March 15, 1925. 

Laurence Hirsch Silberman would succeed Brent 
Scowcroft. He is currently executive vice presi¬ 
dent (legal and government affairs) of Crocker 
National Bank in San Francisco. He is also a 
visiting fellow of the American Enterprise In¬ 
stitute and a member of the Council on For¬ 
eign Relations. He is a former Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and was the President’s Special 
Envoy to the European Community, Japan, 
Australia, and Canada on International Labor 
Organization affairs in 1976. He resides in San 
Francisco and was born October 12, 1935. 

Elmo Russell Zumwalt, Jr., would succeed 
George M. Seignious. He is currently serving as 
president of Admiral Zumwalt and Associates, 
Inc., a consulting firm in the field of manage¬ 
ment, energy, health care, overseas business 
operations, foreign and defense policy, and 
strategic planning. Admiral Zumwalt was Chief 
of Naval Operations and a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in 1970-1974. He resides in Ar¬ 
lington, Va., and was bom November 29, 1920. 


Executive Order 12364—The Presidential Management Intern 

Program 

May 24, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Sections 
3301 and 3302 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, and in order to provide for the 
recruitment and selection of outstanding 
employees for careers in public sector man¬ 
agement, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby reconstituted 
the Presidential Management Intern Pro¬ 
gram. The purpose of the Program is to 
attract to the Federal service outstanding 
men and women from a variety of aca¬ 
demic disciplines who have a clear interest 
in, and commitment to, a career in the 
analysis and management of public policies 
and programs. Individuals selected for the 
Program will be known as Presidential 
Management Interns. 

Sea 2. Eligible individuals are those who 


have pursued a course of study at the grad¬ 
uate level which demonstrates both an ex¬ 
ceptional ability and the commitment 
stated above. Such individuals at the time of 
application must have recently received or 
must expect to receive soon an appropriate 
advanced degree. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Office of Personnel Man¬ 
agement shall provide specific guidance as 
to what constitutes an appropriate 
advanced degree. 

(b) The Office of Personnel Management 
shall develop appropriate procedures for 
the recruitment, nomination, screening, 
placement and continuing career develop¬ 
ment of outstanding individuals possessing 
the qualifications described above. 

(c) In developing those procedures, the 
Office of Personnel Management shall be 
guided by the following principles and poli- 
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cies: 

(1) The number of new Presidential Man¬ 
agement Interns selected shall not exceed 
two hundred in any fiscal year. 

(2) Final placement of Presidential Man¬ 
agement Interns shall be made by the head 
of the department, agency, or component 
within the Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent in which the Intern is to be employed, 
or by the designee thereof. 

(3) Universities and colleges participating 
in the Program shall make nominations for 
the Program. In making nominations, they 
shall establish competitive selection process¬ 
es and procedures to ensure that all appli¬ 
cants receive careful and thorough review. 

(4) The procedures so developed shall 
provide for such affirmative actions as the 
Office of Personnel Management deems ap¬ 
propriate to assure equal employment op¬ 
portunity. The procedures shah also provide 
for the application of appropriate veterans 
preference criteria. 

Sec. 4. (a) Successful candidates shall be 
appointed as Presidential Management In¬ 
terns to positions in Schedule A of the ex¬ 
cepted service. The appointment shall not 
exceed two years unless extended by the 
Federal department or agency, with the 
concurrence of the Office of Personnel 
Management, for up to one additional year. 

(b) Tenure for the Presidential Manage¬ 
ment Interns shall be governed by the fol¬ 
lowing principles and policies: 

(1) Assigned responsibilities shall be con¬ 
sistent with an Intern’s educational back¬ 
ground and career interests, and the pur- 

Executive Order 12365—Foreign 
May 24, 1982 


poses of this Program. 

(2) Continuation in the Program shall be 
contingent upon satisfactory performance 
by the Interns throughout the internship 
period. 

(3) Except as provided in subsection (4) of 
this Section, service as an Intern shall 
confer no rights to further Federal employ¬ 
ment in either the competitive or excepted 
service upon the expiration of the intern¬ 
ship period. 

(4) Competitive civil service status may 
be granted to Interns who satisfactorily 
complete their internships and meet all 
other requirements prescribed by the 
Office of Personnel Management. 

Sec. 5. Those individuals who are current¬ 
ly undergoing the process of selection, or 
who were selected or appointed under the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 12008 
and who have not at this time completed 
their scheduled period of excepted service, 
may continue their internships under the 
terms of this Order. 

Sec. 6 . The Office of Personnel Manage¬ 
ment shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Order. 

Sec. 7. Executive Order No. 12008 of 
August 25, 1977 is revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 24, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 4:39 p.m., May 24, 1982 ] 


Assistance and Arms Control 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 



further amended as follows: 

(a) At the end of Section l-201(a) add the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(22) Section 725 of the International 
Security and Development Cooperation Act 
of 1981; 

“(23) Section 726 of the International 
Security and Development Cooperation Act 
of 1981; 
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“(24) Section 728 (b) and (d) of the Inter¬ 
national Security and Development Cooper¬ 
ation Act of 1981.”. 

(b) In Section l-701(d) delete “659” and 
“and 670(bXir and insert “620E, 670(aX2), 
670(bX2), and 670(bX3)” between 
“669(bXl)” and “of the Act.”. 

(c) In Section l-102(d), delete “301(eX3)”. 

(d) In Section l-201(aXl), delete 
“301(b),”, “301(eX3),”, and “302(aX3),”. 

(e) In Section l-201(aXll), delete subsec¬ 
tions “(b),” and “(*)>” °f the reference to 
Section 620. 

(f) Delete Sections l-201(a) (17) and (19) 
and renumber the remaining paragraphs 
accordingly. 

(g) In Section l-201(b), delete “620(i),”. 

(h) In Section 1-501(a), delete paragraph 
(1) and renumber the remaining paragraphs 
accordingly. 

(i) Delete Section l-701(f) and reletter 
the remaining subsections accordingly. 

(j) In Section l-701(h), delete everything 
following “(h)” to the end of the section and 
insert in lieu thereof: “Those under section 
520 of the Foreign Assistance and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1982, with 


respect to findings.”. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 11958, as 
amended, entitled “Administration of Arms 
Export Controls,” is futher amended as fol¬ 
lows: 

(a) In Section l(n), add at the end thereof: 
“The Secretary of Defense shall obtain the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Treasury on any deter¬ 
mination proposed under the authority of 
Section 42(c) of the Act.”. 

(b) In Section l(o), delete everything fol¬ 
lowing “(o)” to the end of the section and 
insert in lieu thereof: “Those under Sections 
52(b) and 53 of the Act to the Secretary of 
Defense.”. 

(c) At the end of Section 1, insert the 
following new paragraph: “(p) Those under 
Sections 61 and 62(a) of the Act to the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense.”. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 24, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter ., 4:40 p.m.. May 24 , 1982] 


Reappointment of Kenneth O. Stout as a Member of the National 
Commission for Employment Policy 
May 25, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to reappoint Kenneth O. Stout to be a 
member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for a term expiring 
May 24,1985. 

Mr. Stout has been serving as a member 
of the National Commission for Employ¬ 
ment Policy since November 1981. He is 
self-employed and involved with real estate 
investment programs. He was business man¬ 
ager, Alaska Methodist University, in 1975- 
1976; professor of business administration in 
1974-1975; Chief, J-6 Military Secretariat 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 


1973-1974; Commander, U.S. Army 
Security Detachment Headquarters, U.S. 
Army, Alaska, in 1971-1973; Commander, 
Intelligence Detachment, Office of the 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence, in 1969- 
1970; and Operations Officer, Communica¬ 
tions Intelligence, U.S. Army Security 
Agency, in 1965-1967. 

He graduated from the University of Ne¬ 
braska (B.A., 1964) and the University of 
Alaska (M.A., 1973). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Anchorage, Alaska. 
He was bom October 5, 1929. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session With Rockwell 
International Employees 
May 25, 1982 


Audience member. Hey, Dutch! 

The President Somebody— [laughter ]— 
somebody’s been in Iowa or Illinois. 
[Laughter] I don’t hear that much anymore 
outside of those two places. Dutch is me. 
That’s my nickname. I don’t know why. I’m 
Irish and English, but it started when my 
father bestowed that on me, and having an 
older brother, it stuck. And for 5 years as a 
sports announcer, I found out that—well, I 
thought that’d sound better if I used Dutch 
Reagan than Ronald Reagan. So—but every 
once in a while, I run into that again. 
Thank you very much. 

Well, on the way in, I’ve just learned how 
to make a space shuttle and— [laughter ]— 
since I got in the door. 

No, I want to say, seriously, I’m a little in 
awe being in this place and knowing all that 
has been produced here and thinking back 
over the years as we waited and watched, 
as you have waited and watched for the 
results, for that first step on the Moon. You 
left your fingerprints on that, and then a 
gentleman left his footprints on the Moon 
because of you. The space shuttles, the 
Apollo, the Space Lab and who knows what 
more to come. 

And I’m here to talk to you about a few 
little problems we have in Washington just 
for a few minutes, and then we’ll have a 
dialog instead of a monolog. I understand 
there’s a couple of microphones, and I can 
take some questions. And I’d rather do that 
than make a speech, and you’d rather have 
me do that than my make a speech. 

But this is a—well, it’s always great to get 
back here to California. As a matter of fact, 
I keep looking for excuses to get here. Cali¬ 
fornia is a hard place to leave. And there 
are some days in Washington when I want 
to get here more than others. [Laughter] 
And right now you’ve probably heard a 
rumor to the effect that they’re discussing a 
budget up on the Hill. And we’ve been 
trying to keep it a secret. [Laughter] No, it’s 
very serious and I think for all of us. 

Just as you represent something in a 


great, new development for all of mankind, 
we’re trying to do something new, we 
think, in Washington, D.C. We think it’s 
time—has been high time for a long time— 
that we got government back to the place 
where it didn’t spend any more than it took 
in and it didn’t take anymore than it had to 
out of your pockets. And we think we’ve 
made some progress. 

About a year and a half ago, when we 
started, the interest rates were 21% per¬ 
cent. The Government was increasing 
spending by 17 percent a year, and infla¬ 
tion was 12.4 percent. And that was the 
second back-to-back year of double-digit in¬ 
flation, the only time it had ever happened, 

I think, in peacetime history. And, of course 
unemployment was climbing—and it’s con¬ 
tinued to climb—and we’ve continued on to 
the point that we now have a recession. But 
as of this present year’s budget, we’ve cut 
that 17 percent rate of increase in half. 

The inflation figure for the last year, if 
you take 12 months back, would run at 6.6 
percent. But to show you that we’re making 
progress, if you take it for the last 3 months, 
for 3 months now inflation has run at less 
than 1 percent. And you’ve had that first 
little bitty installment of it on the tax cuts. 
But that’s one of the things in the budget 
battle that’s going on. 

I’ve insisted on two things for sure, that— 
well, in addition to reducing unnecessary 
government spending, the other is that we 
must stay with our defense budget as close¬ 
ly as we can so that we don’t send any more 
of the wrong signals to the rest of the 
world. They must know that we are pre¬ 
pared to do whatever is necessary. 

The other thing is there is a 10-percent 
income tax cut scheduled for July 1st and 
another one scheduled for July 1st, 1983. 
And then we index the income tax brackets. 
And just to explain, if someone hasn’t heard 
that term before, what it is we’re trying to 
do—you’ve gotten down through the years 
cost-of-living pay raises to try and keep 
even with the increased cost of living with 
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inflation. But because of the number of dol¬ 
lars that you increased your earnings, very 
often that pushed you into the next tax 
bracket up and you found yourself paying 
more, a higher percentage in tax, and the 
result was that you were worse off, not 
better off, after having gotten that cost-of- 
living raise. Indexing means that we 
index—that from there on, the tax bracket’s 
the same as the cost of living is indexed, 
and you don’t move up into another brack¬ 
et. They also are at the same level. 

Last year we got that program and we 
got the cuts that we thought were neces¬ 
sary in spending for that one year. Now, the 
budget for 1983 that goes into effect 
October 3d is there, and the Congress is 
debating seven versions of the budget. I 
only like one. [Laughter] I’ve got a favorite 
in there. And it’s a favorite that will reduce 
the projected deficits for the next 3 years 
by some $390 billion. And it won’t—as some 
have suggested—take away those already 
scheduled tax cuts. And, while there will be 
some minor trims in defense, they’re trims 
that the Secretary of Defense, another Cali¬ 
fornian, Cap Weinberger, tells me they can 
take without setting us back in our plans for 
rebuilding our defenses. 

I think you people here know better than 
probably most groups that I would talk to 
that about a year and a half ago, when we 
got in there, we found out that on any 
given day half our airplanes couldn’t fly be¬ 
cause of a lack of spare parts. Ships couldn’t 
leave harbor. And we had a morale prob¬ 
lem among our men and women who were 
in service. And I’m happy to tell you, not 
only have all those things been corrected, 
but so has that. You’d be very proud, as I 
am, if you could hear from and talk to and 
see the young men and women in our serv¬ 
ice and the pride that they now have in 
wearing the uniform and how willing they 
are to serve. 

But now, that’s enough about my busi¬ 
ness. Now, who wants to use one of those 
microphones? There they are right in front 
of you. 

Yes, sir. Maybe you don’t need the- 

Q. Can you hear me? 

The President Yup. 

Q. My wife said this morning if I could be 
in your presence, if I could shake the hand 


of the President for Mrs. LeGrand of Tor¬ 
rance, California, a Torrance Republican. 

The President. If you could shake- 

Q. If I could shake your hand for my 
wife, sir. Mrs. LeGrand. I’m her husband. 

The President. Yes. Would you let this 
gentleman through here? This wasn’t a 
question. His wife wants him to shake my 
hand as a Republican. 

Next time, bring your wife. [Laughter] 

Yes. 

Q. [Inaudible] —shake my hand also? 

The President. Yes, I would, but I think 
maybe I’ve started something here. All 
right. You come on and I will. But some¬ 
body ask a question while this is happening, 
because this can’t be of much interest to 
those who can’t see. 

Who has a question? Yes? Come on. 

Funding for Space Program 

Q. Are you going to increase the space 
budget? 

The President Am I going to increase the 
space budget? I guess that’s a question that 
you’re kind of interested in. [Laughter] 

We have budgetary restraints, but we are 
going forward with four of the space shut¬ 
tles, as you know. And in that defense 
budget, as you also know, is the B-l. That 
isn’t space; that’s another part of the pro¬ 
gram. I know that there is talk for a fifth, 
and that is under consideration. But we’ll 
have to wait now as—to see whether that 
can be added on or not. 

But, yes, we are going forward with the 
four that are scheduled—four space shuttles 
that are scheduled. 

Someone else? Yes. 

U.S.-Soviet Summit 

Q. Do you think you’ll meet with the 
Russians on the— [inaudible] —this year? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. Do you think you’ll meet with the 
Russians on the summit this year? 

The President Do I think I’ll meet with 
the Russians? Yes, I do, because I’ve re¬ 
ceived a message from President Brezhnev 
and suggesting a meeting, and we are 
now—our people at the Secretary of State’s 
level and the Foreign Minister and so 
forth—they’re getting together to try and 
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arrange the exact place and date for that. 
And we will be talking about what we 
called the START program. 

You know, SALT was strategic arms limi¬ 
tation, except that they could double under 
the life of the treaty just about what they’ve 
got now. We call ours START. It is strategic 
arms reduction talks. We think we ought to 
have fewer nuclear missiles than there are 
in the world. 

Yes? 

MX Missile 

Q. [ Inaudible ]—agreed to— [inaudible ]— 
hear that you decided against the desert- 
base missile system in Utah and Nevada. 
And I was wondering, what plans do you 
have in mind concerning the MX missile at 
this time? 

The President That’s a good question— 
about what plans do we have since we 
scrapped the mode that had been talked 
about earlier for the MX missile. 

That was to—out in the Utah desert, they 
were going to build a whole lot of holes 
connected by a track, and then they were 
going to keep moving the MX around. Sup¬ 
posedly the Soviets wouldn’t know which 
one of those holes it was in at any given 
time. Well, it was a tremendously costly op¬ 
eration, and we didn’t think that it actually 
offered that much protection. Granted, it 
would force the Soviet Union to build more 
warheads, put more warheads on, but all 
they had to do was just increase the 
number of warheads in the event of trying 
to bomb our missiles or destroy them—just 
hit every hole, whether it had an MX in it 
or not. 

Right now—the last part of the question 
is, what are we thinking about doing about 
that? Well, the first ones—we have asked 
and we’re talking to the Congress about it 
now—as the first ones come off the line, 
we’re researching several methods of plac¬ 
ing them that have been considered—but in 
the interim of putting them in some of the 
existing Minuteman III missiles. 

And now there has been a new plan that 
has been advanced and that is getting a lot 
of attention—the military people—and that 
is what’s called a cluster plan—that you ac¬ 
tually, instead of scattering them to hide 
them, you pick an area and put them all in 


that limited area—and the idea being that 
the oncoming missiles would have to come 
in to such a point that they could very 
probably detonate their own missiles before 
they got there as they had to funnel in to 
hit this very small target—plus which in any 
form of an antiballistic defense, it would 
give us a better targeting chance at them. 
But what we have is an agreement with the 
Congress that we’re going to come back 
with a recommendation on one of the plans 
that’s being considered later this fall. 

There’s a hand- 

Indexing of Tax Rates 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Oh. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President Can somebody relay that, 
because that didn’t carry up here. 

Q. I’d like to know— [inaudible]. 

The President Did you hear that? 

Q. Come up closer. Come up close. 

The President That’s—what—Stan, you 
must have heard it. What did he say? What? 

Q . Mr. President, what I’d like to 
know- 

The President That’s good. 

Q. -‘something about the— [inaudi- 

ble\ 

The President Oh. Yeah. 

Q. What I’d like to know is how is your 
index plan for the Nation, how does it differ 
from the plan that you offered for the State 
of California when you were Governor? 

The President Oh, how does the indexing 
plan differ from what we’d offered the 
State of California? Well, no, the plan that 
we had tried to get in in the State of Cali¬ 
fornia my last year—and we lost—and now 
about 16 other States have done it; we were 
just ahead of our time. No, that was one 
which would have set a limit on how much 
percentage of the total earnings of the 
people that the State could take in taxes. It 
would set a limit beyond which the State 
could not go. 

And the closest thing now in Washington 
to that is the thing that I have advocated 
and intend to support, and that is that we 
set a date down the road as we begin to 
reduce the deficits—we set a date down the 
road that we can make and have a constitu¬ 
tional amendment that says the Federal 
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Government has to balance the budget. 

Yes? 

Q. [. Inaudible ]—I think you’re doing a 
really good job. 

The President. This is kind of embarrass¬ 
ing. He didn’t ask a question. He just said 
he wants me to know he thinks I’m doing a 
good job. Thank you. 

Nuclear War 

Q. Recently on TV there have been a lot 
of programs concerning nuclear evacuation, 
which is very frightening. And I was won¬ 
dering, are we getting that close to a nucle¬ 
ar disaster or what? You know, because- 

The President. This one is that on TV 
they’ve seen so much about an evacuation 
plan in the event of a nuclear disaster and 
wanted to know are we getting that close? 
No, I think we still have a deterrent. 
There’s no question but that they have a 
superior military force than we do now. It’s 
been built up while we’ve let ours lag over 
the years. But I think we still have enough 
of a deterrent for protection. 

But as a part of the defense buildup to 
make sure that we have a deterrent, we 
had to face a thing that our country over¬ 
looked for a number of years. You know, we 
had what was called the MAD program— 
mutual assured destruction—that we could 
have peace if both sides knew that they 
could blow the other side up. And part of 
that was that we would do nothing to pro¬ 
tect our people. And then *we found out 
that the Soviet Union for years has had a 
very expensive and a very efficient civil de¬ 
fense program—shelters, evacuation plans, 
everything. In other words, they have set 
out to protect their people. We feel that as 
a part of our defense, in order to let them 
know that we have a deterrent, because 
we’ve got to show that—and we’ve got to 
go forward with some plans for the protec¬ 
tion of our own people. 

Now, so far the—and the budget con¬ 
straints and all, we’ve only gone through 
with studying a plan of evacuating our 
cities. That, of course, would mean that you 
would have to—there’d have to be enough 
strain in advance that you would think— 
you’d have some warning that you better 
get the people out. There wouldn’t be any 
protection in that for a surprise attack if 


they just push the button, because you’ve 
only got about 28 minutes, and that’s all she 
wrote. 

But this is all part of our preparing to sit 
down with the Russians this time, and in¬ 
stead of them looking across the table and 
knowing that we have been letting our own 
arms decline, that—well, I can cover it 
better this way. A cartoon a few days ago— 
we know how the Soviet Union has been 
building up, and now we have a defense 
program including this that you’ve asked 
about—the cartoon was of two Russian gen¬ 
erals. One of them was saying to the other, 
“I liked the arms race better when we were 
the only ones in it.” [Laughter] 

Yes? 

U.K.-Argentine Conflict 

Q. Mr. President, it has been reported in 
the paper there that the Soviet Union has 
satellites over the Falkland Islands down 
there. I would like to know, does the 
United States of America have any satellites 
in the same area watching the Soviets and 
the Argentines? 

The President. Well, this question is one 
that I just don’t think I can comment on. 
[Laughter] This question is that we’ve read 
that the Soviets—in the papers that the 
Soviet Union has satellites, communication 
satellites, or surveillance satellites, down 
over the Falkland area, and do we have 
anything there watching them. And I have 
to stick with my first answer there; I just 
can’t comment on matters of that kind. 

Q. Well, you’ve got Rockwell, and Seal 
Beach makes the finest in the whole wide 
world. 

The President I know that you make the 
finest in the whole wide world, and just rest 
assured that we’re using them. [Laughter] 

Mr. Anderson. 1 Mr. President, we have 
time for one more question. 

The President. Oh, dear. Here’s a young 
fellow standing right here. Looks like the 
youngest one here. 


'Robert Anderson, chief executive officer 
and chairman of the board, Rockwell Inter¬ 
national. 
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Federal Communications Commission 

Q. The FCC has been trying to get a hold 
of the donor records including the names 
and addresses of my church— [inaudible]. 
The President. This is a question about a 

church, and you say it’s the IRS that’s- 

Q. The FCC- 

The President Oh, the FCC. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President All right. And you want 
me to check in and see if this is so and 
what’s behind it or if they have any justifi¬ 
cation for doing this? That’s easy to do. I 
can do that; I will. 

There’s a lady here. And this one—he 
runs the place and he tells me I’ve got to 
quit now. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President Yes. 

Q. She wanted me to read the question 

from the gentleman in the back- 

The President Oh. 

Q. -who said, “I am proud of you be¬ 

cause you visit us. I’ve been wanting to see 
you for a long time. And now it is my first 
life to see you—first time in life to see you.” 

The President Well, you never stayed up 
for any of the late, late movies. [Laughter] 
This is awful. I’m sorry. They tell me that 

I’ve taken up all the time and I can’t_ 

Q. One more. 

Q. One more. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President Oh. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President Oh. These are people with 
a hearing problem and who are seeing me 
for the first time. And I—well, thank you 
very much. I didn’t understand. 

I have to conclude now, but let me just 
say he made me think—I’ve told many 
times, I’ve gotten questions sometimes 
about what is it like to see yourself on the 
late, late show in one of those old movies. 
And my only answer has always been, “It’s 
like looking at a son I never knew I had.” 
[Laughter] 

I’m sorry that I can’t take any more. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. McQuillin. Mr. President, you’re the 
first President that we’ve ever had that has 
been at Houston Mission Control during a 


mission on STS-2. And you’re the first 
President that has ever visited this home of 
the Rockwell men and women that made 
the Apollo and now the shuttle spacecraft. 
You’re the first President that’s ever had a 
miraculous technological feat, such as the 
shuttle, performed for the first time and the 
only President that had three flights on 
such a reusable machine. We expect there 
are going to be a lot of space firsts in your 
administration, and we at Rockwell are 
going to try very hard to make that happen. 

We have a little memento for you that is 
in appreciation, our appreciation of your 
visit to us today. I’d like to thank you for all 
the men and women of Rockwell for visit¬ 
ing us, sir. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 

I’m very proud to have this, and it is true, 
I was in Mission Control. There’s only one 
complaint that I have. They were out over 
Honolulu someplace, coming around, and I 
think about the next time or two around 
was supposed to land at Edwards out there. 
And I asked them if the next time around 
would they stop in Washington and pick me 
up and take me to California, too. [Laugh¬ 
ter] They said they would, but they didn’t. 
[Laughter] 

But this is a proud moment for me, and I 
thank all of you very much. And God bless 
you for what you’re doing. Thank you for 
that. 

I will add just one thing to those nice 
things that you were saying about me and 
the space program. Also—and I suppose this 
is true of other Presidents, so I can’t claim a 
first, but I also assure you that this Presi¬ 
dent believes in the space program and its 
importance to this nation. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
Rockwell*s central manufacturing area in 
Downey , Calif Prior to his remarks , he was 
given a tour of the assembly area. 

W. D. McQuillin , director of manufactur¬ 
ing of the Rockwell Space Group , presented 
the President with a figurine which con¬ 
tained souvenirs flown on several of the 
space shuttle Columbia missions. 
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Executive Order 12366—Presidential Commission on Broadcasting 
to Cuba 
May 25, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, and 
in accordance with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. 
1), in order to permit an increase in the 
membership of the Presidential Commission 
on Broadcasting to Cuba by one member, 
Section 1(b) of Executive Order No. 12323 
of September 22, 1981, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 


of twelve members appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent from among citizens of the United 
States.” 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 25, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 9:03 a.m.. May 26, 1982] 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Reporting on the Cyprus Conflict 
May 25, 1982 


Dear Mr, Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past 60 days toward reaching a negoti¬ 
ated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

In the course of continuing discussion of 
the United Nations “evaluation” of the in- 
tercommunal negotiations, the Greek Cyp¬ 
riot and Turkish Cypriot negotiators met on 
April 14, 21, and 30 and May 4, 6, 11, 13, 
and 18. The negotiators have continued to 
focus their discussion on elements of the 
United Nations “evaluation” of the inter- 
communal negotiations. Having completed 
their initial review of many of the “points 
of coincidence,” the communities are now 
beginning examination of “points of equidis¬ 
tance” including such issues as the freedoms 
of movement, settlement and property 
ownership in any future agreement. The 
negotiating sessions continue to be useful 
and constructive discussions with good rela¬ 
tions between the participants. 

United Nations Secretary General Perez 
de Cuellar met in Rome on April 4 with 
Cypriot President Kyprianou and in Geneva 
on April 9 with Turkish Cypriot leader 


Denktash. These meetings provided a thor¬ 
ough review of the status of the negotia¬ 
tions and both sides agreed to accelerate 
the pace of the talks and hold two meetings 
per week. The negotiating parties also 
agreed to meet again with the Secretary 
General in New York in June for a further 
review of the negotiating process. 

We believe that the intercommunal nego¬ 
tiations are firmly established as a strong 
and effective tool to promote progress 
toward resolving the Cyprus problem. I 
wish to congratulate both the United Na¬ 
tions Secretary General and his Special 
Representative on Cyprus, Ambassador 
Hugo Gobbi, for their commitment to 
bringing the Cyprus problem to a just and 
lasting settlement. They have my full sup¬ 
port for their efforts. We hope that the ne¬ 
gotiators wall seize the opportunities offered 
by the United Nations “evaluation” to make 
progress toward resolving outstanding dif¬ 
ferences between the communities. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
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addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Senate 
of the House of Representatives, and Foreign Relations Committee. 


Remarks in Los Angeles at a California Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner 
May 25, 1982 


Reverend clergy, Senator Hayakawa, our 
party chairman, our dinner chairman and 
host, our toastmaster, all the distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen up here, and you 
ladies and gentlemen, all distinguished, out 
there: 

Nancy and I thank you for a very great 
and warm California welcome. You know, 
it’s always a pleasure to get home, if only 
for a short visit. And one of the best things 
about getting home is seeing old friends, 
and we’ve been doing that tonight. 

Many of us in this room have been toiling 
together in the political vineyards for more 
than 20 years. We’ve shared victories and 
defeats, good times and bad. I made it 20 
years and not more than that, because any 
more than that I wasn’t a Republican. 
[Laughter] But we’ve shared the good times 
and bad and, what’s most important, I 
guess, is that we’ve never become compla¬ 
cent. This magnificent display of unity and 
commitment will undoubtedly be remem¬ 
bered as one of the good times. And I think 
we all owe a round of applause to David 
Murdock and the others for what they’ve 
done to make this evening the success that 
it is. 

I remember not too long ago when a big 
fundraiser like this was only $100 a plate— 
[laughter] —and I know the material cost of 
your being here tonight. It’s lucky we’ve 
got inflation under control, or who knows 
how much you’d be paying? [Laughter] 

Tonight we kick off the 1982 campaign 
season for the California Republican Party. 
Only a few years ago our party registration 
was dropping, our coffers were empty, and 
we were in retreat. If the Dodgers had 
been doing that poorly, Vin Scully would 
have been placing side bets on the visiting 
teams. [Laughter] 

Thomas Edison once said, “I never did 


anything worth doing by accident, nor did 
any of my inventions come by accident; 
they came by work.” Well, the current 
strength and vitality of our party didn’t 
happen by accident, either. It took work. 
And each of you should be congratulated 
for what you’ve done. Obviously, many of 
you have been working extra hard. But ac¬ 
complishments also require leadership, and 
tonight I’d like to take this opportunity to 
thank Tirso del Junco for the fine job that 
he’s doing here in California. 

Now, there is one other person who 
should be singled out for all that he has 
done to inspire and unite the California Re¬ 
publican Party. I’d ask him to stand and 
take a bow, but unfortunately Jerry Brown 
couldn’t be with us tonight. [Laughter] He 
wants to raise taxes. We left him a half-a- 
million-dollar surplus. Well, easy come, easy 
go. [Laughter] 

Seriously, though, we’ve got tremendous 
candidates for the Senate, and I can’t see a 
reason why any one of them will not be 
able to keep Jerry Brown right here where 
he belongs—here in California swatting 
medflies. Or do I have that wrong? Does he 
raise them? [Laughter] 

The sad thing is that come January, a 
Republican Governor is going to have an 
awful time straightening things out in Sac¬ 
ramento. It won’t be easy; I’ve had some 
experience in cleaning up after a Brown. 
[Laughter] 

But in a few days, Californians will be 
going to the polls and, along with determin¬ 
ing the party nominations, you’ll be given a 
chance to register your opposition to a bla¬ 
tantly unfair redistricting plan. The way to 
vote against backroom political manipula¬ 
tion is to vote no on Propositions 10, 11, 
and 12. 

The maneuvering behind redistricting is 
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just one more example of how we must 
remain vigilant if the sanctity of the ballot 
box is to be preserved. Of course, none of 
us ever thought that making government 
work in a free society would be easy. Teddy 
Roosevelt had an insight into this. He said, 
“The noblest of all forms of government is 
self-government, but it’s also the most diffi¬ 
cult.” To put it another way, if freedom 
were easy there’d be a great many more 
free countries. 

America during the last 20 years has been 
poised at a crossroads. A number of political 
forces, as we should expect in a free society, 
are trying to direct our country down 
whichever path most closely conforms to 
their philosophy and world view. It will be 
the activists—those who organize and 
vote—who determine what America will be 
like two decades from now. It's our job to 
muster the forces of hope, to inspire them 
with a positive program that will ensure 
that America remains a prosperous and a 
free country. 

We’re engaged in an epic conflict with 
the proponents of negativism, the advocates 
of “no.” They offer the politics of no 
growth, no take-home pay, no neighbor¬ 
hood schools, no incentives to work, no in¬ 
centives to save, no protections for the 
family, and no security for our nation or 
safety at home. 

We are and must remain the bold propo¬ 
nents of “yes.” Yes, we can have a brighter 
future. Yes, we can make America work. 
Yes, we can solve our problems and, yes, we 
can have a safe and strong America. Yes, we 
can live together in harmony no matter 
what our race or religion. 

We say this because when it comes to our 
country, yes is the only word we under¬ 
stand. And I’m not just talking about Re¬ 
publicans. The American people—Republi¬ 
cans, Independents, and Democrats alike— 
want a positive alternative, something our 
opponents with all their criticism have yet 
to offer. The Washington establishment may 
think it sounds corny, but we still believe in 
the people, and so do Americans. 

A study conducted by the Gallup organi¬ 
zation has recently found that among all 
the industrialized nations, Americans are 
the most willing to fight for their country, 
the proudest of their national identity, the 


most likely to find achievement in their 
work. They are also deeply religious and 
behind only the Irish and the English in 
viewing themselves as happy. Do you sup¬ 
pose that makes us Irish-Americans the hap¬ 
piest of all? [Laughter] It does tonight. 

These findings shouldn’t surprise anyone. 
We’ve always believed that you can count 
on the American people. You can count on 
them to handle their own affairs much 
better than the Government can do it for 
them. You can count on them to spend 
their money more wisely than government 
can spend it for them. You can count on 
their courage when the cause is just, and 
you can count on them to do what is right 
when they are given the facts. And that’s 
our responsibility. We’ve got to work with 
all the energy we possess to let the people 
know about the choices we face as a nation. 
We’ve got to make sure that our people 
have the opportunity to hear our message. 
We’ll also do our utmost to see that they 
won’t have to be called on to fight for their 
country, because our goal is peace. 

Now recently, I’ve been through some se¬ 
rious negotiations with a gentleman named 
Tip O’Neill, a man whose concern about 
deficits is legendary. [ Laughter ] I tried to 
meet him halfway and on his own turf. We 
did our best to reach a compromise that 
would have started the budget process 
moving again and reassuring the Nation. In¬ 
stead of compromise, he wanted surrender; 
instead of progress, he wanted to cancel the 
election of 1980. 

I can pledge to you tonight, we’ll be con¬ 
structive. We’re open to new ideas. We’ll go 
the extra mile. But we will never shelve the 
mandate of 1980 and return to politics as 
usual. 

The people have spoken. The old days of 
ever bigger taxes and uncontrolled govern¬ 
ment spending are over. The Speaker told 
reporters after our negotiations that philo¬ 
sophical differences separated us. Well, he’s 
absolutely right. I just don’t believe the phi¬ 
losophy of “no.” The profligate spending by 
liberal kingpins in Washington represents 
the aspirations of many Democrat Members 
of Congress and the rank-and-file of their 
party. 

Every demand they made in that meet- 
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ing was based on increased spending and 
higher taxes. Now, we tried our best to 
reach a reasonable understanding. Now it’s 
time for responsible activists in both parties 
to get on with the business at hand, and 
that’s exactly what we intend to do. That’s 
why the Members of the House aren’t here 
tonight that were supposed to be here, be¬ 
cause they’re facing right now on the floor 
of the Congress—and they’ve been up for 
late hours on this—having eliminated five 
of the budget proposals already, they’re 
facing 68 amendments to the two remain¬ 
ing budget proposals. 

The liberal philosophy represented by 
those still in leadership positions in the 
Democratic Party has had its chance and 
failed. Thirty years ago, Speaker O’Neill, al¬ 
ready a political veteran, was elected to 
Congress. Now, I was still in movies back in 
those days. [Laughter] And believe me, 
“Bedtime for Bonzo” made more sense 
than what they were doing in Washington. 
[Laughter] 

During the coming election, we cannot 
let the legacy of the big spenders and big 
taxers be -forgotten. Will you forgive me if I 
offer some reminders? In the years prior to 
the 1980 election, our economy was on the 
skids, our people were demoralized. 
Indeed, a voice from the White House told 
them they suffered a malaise. Overseas, our 
friends and allies alike saw us as a nation in 
decline. Government spending was out of 
control, growing at an annual rate of 17 
percent in the year 1980 alone. Taxation 
was strangling any chance of progress. Dol¬ 
lars that could have been used for business 
expansion, individual savings, or consumer 
spending were spent on government expan¬ 
sion. 

Taxes actually doubled between 1976 and 
1981. They went up $300 billion, and there 
were $318 billion in that same period in 
deficits. For all their talk about compassion, 
they created one of die most brutal infla¬ 
tions in our nation’s history. In 1980, it was 
running at double-digit levels for the 
second year in a row, robbing from those 
on fixed incomes, attacking the well-being 
of the poor and the middle class, stifling 
savings, and shooting interest rates sky high. 

Anyone who questions the responsibility 
for these miserable conditions should only 


compare what we inherited with what our 
current opposition was handed 4 years ear¬ 
lier. 

My predecessor and the liberal hierarchy 
in the Congress started in ’76 with an infla¬ 
tion rate of 4.8 percent. By 1980, they had 
run it up to 12.4 percent. Now, some of you 
may have heard Senator Kennedy and 
others in the liberal hierarchy complain 
about interest rates recently. Well, this is 
going to make you cry. 

In December of 1976, the last full month 
of the last Republican administration, the 
prime interest rate averaged 6.4 percent. 
By December of 1980, interest rates were 
21.5 percent. Prior to the 1980 election, 
productivity was down for the third year in 
a row, and unemployment was heading up 
again. I remember campaigning in the Mid¬ 
west during the 1980 election in towns with 
18 and 20 percent unemployment then, 
where the Collapse of several important in¬ 
dustries had already begun. 

Do any of you remember the misery 
index? That goes back to ’76. My predeces¬ 
sor invented that as a candidate. He added 
the rates of unemployment and inflation to¬ 
gether and then said of the incumbent 
President that, “No man had the right to 
seek reelection as a President who had a 
misery index of 12.5.” And he won. He was 
in office, and after 4 years with a Demo¬ 
cratic majority in both Houses of the Con¬ 
gress, the misery index stood at 19 %. But he 
ran for reelection. 

Well, in this election year, they haven’t 
mentioned the misery index. Yes, we have a 
recession; they’ve mentioned that. And we 
have an unemployment rate which I’m as 
concerned about as anyone could be. But 
that 19.5 misery index we inherited is, for 
the first quarter of 1982, only 9.8 percent. 

We figured that what America needed 
was a commitment to tackle the basic prob¬ 
lems holding our country back and a will¬ 
ingness to stick with it until the job was 
done. And that’s what we’ve set out to do. 
Our program has four basic points. Most of 
you can probably recite them with me, be¬ 
cause it’s not my program, it’s our program, 
and together we’ve accomplished much of 
it. 

First, we called for getting government 
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spending under control. Well, we’ve cut the 
rate of growth in that spending nearly in 
half in the first year. Our programs called 
for a tax rate reduction. We’ve set in place 
a tax program that will leave hundreds of 
billions of dollars in the pockets of working 
people that would have been grabbed away 
by built-in tax increases. Indeed, the biggest 
single tax increase in our nation’s history 
was passed in 1977. And for the first time 
ever, we have managed to eliminate gov¬ 
ernment’s hidden tax increase—caused by 
inflation—by indexing, which will start in 
1985. 

We called for the elimination of wasteful 
and counterproductive regulations. And 
Vice President Bush has been leading this 
fight, heading a task force with spectacular 
results. By the end of this fiscal year, the 
American people will be spared the ex¬ 
pense of 200 million man-hours of nonpro¬ 
ductive paperwork required under those 
previous regulations. Now that savings can 
go into investments which create new jobs. 
The Federal Register ; the book which lists 
new regulations, was 23,000 pages smaller 
last year due to the efforts of that task 
force. 

The last part of our program is a commit¬ 
ment to work with the Federal Reserve 
System to ensure a stable monetary policy. 
And we’ve done that. And along with the 
rest of our program, it’s brought a drop in 
the inflation rate—totally unpredicated, by 
the way. If you remember, our critics, just a 
short time ago, and some of the so-called 
experts were telling us it would take a 
decade to wring inflation out of the econo¬ 
my. Well, inflation for the past 12 months 
hasn’t been running at 12.4; it’s been run¬ 
ning at an annual rate of 6.6 percent. But 
for the last 3 months, the Consumer Price 
Index has been running at less than 1 per¬ 
cent. 

Very early in the administration, over 
shrill voices that predicted skyrocketing 
prices, we decontrolled the price of oil. And 
decontrol unleashed a stampede of explora¬ 
tion, promoted conservation, contributed to 
the ofi glut, and reduced prices. Here again, 
our policies are pumping vast resources into 
our economy which were evaporating 
under the previous administration. 

There was one problem we met head on 


in the early months of the administration 
which could have brought havoc had it not 
been dealt with quickly and firmly. I think 
everyone who depends on government— 
from social security recipients to business¬ 
men—can rest easier now that we’ve reaf¬ 
firmed that Federal employees do not and 
will not have the right to strike. 

We’ve brought tough professionals into 
this administration who are taking our goals 
of efficiency seriously. The campaign 
against fraud, waste, and mismanagement is 
showing results. For example, calls and let¬ 
ters to hotlines—where someone is to call in 
with some tip that they can give us that’s a 
saving—has more than doubled in some of 
the Federal agencies last year, and one 
phone call alone last September to the De¬ 
partment of Labor resulted in a $10,000 
savings. 

It was the American taxpayers who 
brought to our attention films, pamphlets, 
and magazines that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment produced by the truckload. We call it 
the Federal flood of flicks, flacks, and fold- 
outs. [Laughter] Well, one of our projects is 
aimed at stemming the tide. And due to 
those efforts, you’re no longer paying for a 
pamphlet called 'Imaginative Ways with 
Bathrooms”—[ laughter ]—or a coloring book 
that costs $145,000, or a photo guide to 
employees of the Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment so they could find their way around 
the country. [Laughter] 

Furthermore, Agriculture found it didn’t 
need a series of recipe books costing over 
$33,000, which, among other things, in¬ 
structed taxpayers on how to stuff hard- 
boiled eggs with crab meat. [Laughter] 
HUD discovered it could reduce the size 
and cost of its annual congressional report 
from four volumes to one, from 1,000 pages 
to 150, and that was a savings of $14,000. 
Commerce eliminated nine internal news¬ 
letters, and that saved $100,000 a year. 

I’m convinced that we’ve created a mo¬ 
mentum for change. The previous adminis¬ 
tration acted helpless before the Federal 
monolith, but the Federal Government is 
composed of individuals. Almost all of them 
are solid, patriotic citizens, anxious to do 
their job. It’s just that most of them have 
never been asked how to make things 
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better, even though they’ve had plenty of 
good ideas. Well, we’re asking, and we’re 
following through. 

It’s a slow process, as is all lasting change 
in the age of television and instant gratifica¬ 
tion. I know it’s not easy politically. You 
know, there’s an old story about the impul¬ 
sive child who realized he had a problem 
because of being impulsive and decided to 
pray about it. And he got down on his 
knees and he prayed, “Dear Lord, please 
give me patience—and I want it right 
now.” [Laughter] 

I’m convinced that the American people 
will respond if dealt with maturely and hon¬ 
estly. They’re willing, if we tell them the 
facts, to give our program a chance. This 
recession has made our task difficult, but 
gloom and doomers notwithstanding, I be¬ 
lieve we’re on the verge of a tangible and 
lasting recovery. 

The savings rate is up. The preliminary 
figures suggest the savings rate has jumped 
from 4.9 percent of the people’s earnings to 
6.3 percent under the new incentives of our 
program. And remember, you’ve only re¬ 
ceived the first installment of our tax cuts. 
This is providing a vast new pool of capital 
for investment and is a tangible indicator 
that interest rates should be coming down 
soon. Auto production will be up for the 
second quarter and some laid-off employees 
are already being rehired. Construction of 
office buildings is up. Business travel is up. 
Home mortgage rates are declining. We still 
have a long way to go, but we’re on our 
way back. 

Finally, I’d like to speak with you about a 
vital area of accomplishment, one we must 
never permit to be politicized. Yes, it’s 
something of which we can be rightfully 
proud. 

A few years ago, America was still suffer¬ 
ing from what has been referred to as “The 
Vietnam Syndrome”—self-doubt, vacilla¬ 
tion, and confusion accompanied a decline 
in our military strength. Our allies and our 
adversaries alike thought of us as weak and 
indecisive. The dedicated men and women 
in our Armed Forces reacted as one might 
predict. Professionals whose skills were 
badly needed left the service in droves. 

I say to you tonight, we can be proud that 
aside from everything else in these last 16 


months, we have restored the confidence of 
the United States of America. Today our 
allies know that we’re not afraid to lead. 
Our adversaries are beginning to get the 
idea that we’re a force with which to be 
reckoned. The men and women of our 
Armed Forces know now that we’re proud 
of them. We’re grateful for the job they’re 
doing, and we’ll back them up if they’re 
called upon. And let me give you an exam¬ 
ple. 

Our Ambassador to Luxembourg wrote 
me a letter. He had just returned from a 
visit to one of our armored cavalry regi¬ 
ments up along the East German border. 
And as he was leaving, went over to his 
helicopter, a 19-year-old trooper stopped 
him, and he asked the Ambassador if he, by 
any chance, could ever get a message to 
me. And being an Ambassador, of course he 
could, and he said so. And the young fellow 
said, “Well, will you just tell the President 
we’re proud to be here, and we ain’t scared 
o’nothin’.” We may not have taught him 
much in English, but I sure like his attitude. 

In just 1 week. I’ll be leaving for my first 
trip to Europe as President of the United 
States. My utmost goal, second only to the 
preservation of our freedom, is, as I said, 
maintaining world peace. Our nation is in a 
much better position today to negotiate and 
achieve meaningful arms reduction because 
of the commitments that we’ve made. 

Permitting our defense posture to erode 
did nothing to further the cause of peace. 
We have two arms reductions proposals on 
the table, proposals which will bring both 
sides into balance, rather than freezing 
either side into a position of inferiority and 
vulnerability. But like prosperity, peace 
comes from commitment and hard work. 
And in any forthcoming arms reduction 
talks, the Soviets know this time the alter¬ 
native to reducing their arms strength is to 
try and match our industrial capacity. 

A cartoon the other day told it all. Two 
Soviet generals were pictured. One of them 
was saying to the other, “I liked the arms 
race better when we were the only ones in 
it.” [Laughter] 

In the coming months, our people will 
again have to make a judgment at the polls. 
We must state our case clearly. We must 
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get our message to the people. Together, 
we can and will keep America the great 
nation that God intended it to be. And to¬ 
night, for the first time, you reminded me 
of something that I quoted at the Republi¬ 
can National Convention in 1980. And you 
really did remind me of Tom Paine’s state¬ 
ment 200 years ago when he said, “We 
have it in our power to begin the world 
over again.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:44 p.m. in 
the Los Angeles Ballroom at the Century 
Plaza Hotel In his remarks, he referred to 
David Murdock, finance chairman, and Dr. 
Tirso del Junco, chairman, California State 
Republican Party. 

Following his remarks, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan left Los Angeles and went to 
Rancho del Cielo, their ranch near Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the Final Report of the 
United States Sinai Support Mission 
May 26, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit herewith the 
Thirteenth Report of the United States 
Sinai Support Mission. It covers the Mis¬ 
sion’s activities during the six-month period 
ending April 26, 1982. This report is pro¬ 
vided in accordance with Section 4 of 
Public Law 94-110 of October 13, 1975. 

This is the final report on the Mission’s 
peacekeeping operations, which ended on 
April 25, 1982, when Israel completed its 
withdrawal from the Sinai and Egyptian 
sovereignty was reestablished in accordance 
with the 1979 Peace Treaty. At that time 
the Sinai Field Mission, the Support Mis¬ 
sion’s overseas arm, relinquished its treaty 
verification responsibilities to the new Mul¬ 
tinational Force and Observers. Established 
by the August 3, 1981, Protocol to the 
Peace Treaty, the Multinational Force is 
now supervising implementation of the 
Treaty security arrangements. 

The Congress appropriated $5 million for 
the conclusion of the Sinai Support Mis¬ 
sion’s activities in Fiscal Year 1982. By care¬ 
ful financial and technical planning to mini¬ 
mize its phase-out costs, the Mission expects 
to complete its activities at this minimal 
funding level. No funds are being requested 
for Fiscal Year 1983. 

The Field Mission’s base camp in the 


Sinai is expected to be closed by June 1982 
and the fixed assets turned over to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Egypt at that time as author¬ 
ized in Section 6 of the Special Internation¬ 
al Security Assistance Act of 1979 (PL 96- 
35). The movable assets are being made 
available to the United States Embassies in 
Egypt and Israel and to the Multinational 
Force and Observers on a non-reimbursable 
basis under authorities contained in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv¬ 
ices Act of 1949, as amended (40 USC 511 
et seq.). In accordance with Executive 
Order 12357 of April 6, 1982, the Sinai Sup¬ 
port Mission will conclude its activities no 
later than September 30, 1982, at which 
time the Department of State will assume 
responsibility for any residual actions neces¬ 
sary to complete activities initiated by the 
Mission. 

The Congress and the American people 
can take pride in the successful completion 
of this unique peacekeeping initiative that 
combined Government and private sector 
talents to carry out on very short notice a 
sensitive and complex series of missions in 
an isolated and distant environment. In 
meeting these challenges, the men and 
women of the Sinai Support and Field Mis¬ 
sions have made a major contribution to our 
continuing efforts to bring a just and lasting 
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peace to the troubled Middle East. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

May 26,1982. 

Statement on Proposed Anticrime 
May 26, 1982 

Last fall, I spoke to the Nation’s chiefs of 
police about crime and what the Federal 
Government can do to help them fight it. 
Today, I am happy to report that Senator 
Strom Thurmond, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Senator Joseph Biden, 
and others have introduced a comprehen¬ 
sive, bipartisan package of anticrime pro¬ 
posals. I urge the Congress to give it 
prompt and favorable consideration. 

We all know that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment cannot, by itself, end violent, orga¬ 
nized or drug-related crime. Our first line 
of defense against the criminal predators in 
our midst will continue to be the State and 
local law enforcement officers who risk 
their lives each day in communities across 
the Nation. 

The primary responsibility for prosecut¬ 
ing and punishing criminals lies with the 
States, whose courts handle 97 percent of 
all criminal cases. However, the Federal 
Government can set an example for the 
States by establishing a modem, effective 
criminal justice system, including laws that 
will correct the imbalance that has devel¬ 
oped between the forces of crime and their 
victims. 

This legislation contains several statutory 
reforms that are long overdue. It includes 
reform of our bail laws so that a judge, after 
a hearing with full due process protections, 
can prevent a dangerous defendant from 
returning to the streets to prey once again 
on innocent citizens. It would permit a 
judge to set reasonable conditions for pre¬ 
trial release and to lock up any defendant 
who is rearrested while out on bail. 

The legislation also provides for compre¬ 
hensive sentencing reform, replacing our 


Note: The report is entitled “Report to the 
Congress: SSM—United States Sinai Support 
Mission. ” 


Legislation 


unpredictable and discredited parole system 
with fixed sentences. A judge would be re¬ 
quired to sentence an offender within spe¬ 
cific guidelines, or explain in writing his 
failure to do so. Moreover, in contrast to the 
current situation, once a sentence is given, 
it would actually be served. 

Penalties for those trafficking in danger¬ 
ous drugs are also strengthened. All proper¬ 
ty used in drug trafficking or racketeering 
activities, along with all proceeds received 
from such illicit enterprises, would be sub¬ 
ject to forfeiture to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment upon the criminal convictions of the 
ringleaders. Drug trafficking is a $79 billion 
a year industry in this country, and the pen¬ 
alties now on the books are viewed by drug 
dealers as an insignificant cost of doing busi¬ 
ness. The forfeiture provisions and in¬ 
creased fines provided by this bill are essen¬ 
tial if we are to take the profit out of these 
destructive activities. 

I am particularly pleased to note that this 
legislation would help the forgotten people 
in the criminal justice system—the victims 
and witnesses whose assistance is vital tp 
every criminal prosecution. This bill pro¬ 
vides for the use of criminal sanctions and 
civil injunctions to protect victims and wit¬ 
nesses from harassment and retaliation. I 
hope that this will be only the first in a 
series of measures to protect the victims 
rather than the perpetrators of crime. The 
Task Force on Victims of Crime, which I 
recently established, will report to me later 
this year with recommendations in this cru¬ 
cial field. 

Again, I extend my appreciation to the 
bipartisan Senate sponsors of this major 
crime-fighting initiative and urge its pas¬ 
sage by the Congress. 
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Nomination of Arthur H. Davis, Jr., To Be United States Ambassador 
to Paraguay 
May 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Arthur H. Davis, Jr., to be 
Ambassador to Paraguay. He would succeed 
Lyle Franklin Lane. 

Mr. Davis served in the United States 
Army Air Force in 1942-1945. He was a 
meteorologist with Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Santiago, Chile, in 1945-1946 and 
with United Airlines at Stapleton Airport, 
Denver, Colo., in 1956-1962. He was direc¬ 
tor of public relations (1962-1963) and vice 
president (1963-1968) at Von Frellick Asso¬ 
ciates in Denver, Colo. In 1963-1968, he 
was also president of New Englewood Co., a 
subsidiary of Von Frellick Associates. He 


was president of Villa Enterprises, Inc., in 
Lakewood, Colo., in 1968-1978. In 1968 he 
was a consultant and in 1974-1976 he was 
manager and director of leasing at Villa 
Italia, Limited, in Lakewood. He was direc¬ 
tor of leasing at the Loup-Miller Companies 
in Denver in 1971-1974, and since 1976 he 
has been president of Arthur Davis and As¬ 
sociates, Inc., in Lakewood. 

Mr. Davis attended the Air Force Meteor¬ 
ology School (1942) and the University of 
Colorado (1956-1959). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Golden, Colo. 
He was born October 6, 1917. 


Appointment of Two Members of the President’s Commission on 
Executive Exchange 
May 26, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on Executive Exchange for terms of 2 years. 

Willie D. Davis is owner of Willie Davis Distrib¬ 
uting Co. in Los Angeles, Calif. He is also 
owner of KACE-FM Radio Station and a 
member of the board of directors of Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co. He is a charter member 
and director of Executive Savings and Loan 
Association. He is president and director of the 
Los Angeles Urban League and a member of 
the Los Angeles County Special Task Force. He 
graduated from Grambling College (B.S., 1956) 
and the University of Chicago (M.B.A., 1968). 
He is married, has two children, and resides in 


Marina del Rey, Calif. He was born July 24, 
1934. 

Jewel Lafontant is a senior member in the law 
firm of Lafontant, Wilkins, and Jones in Chica¬ 
go, Ill. In addition she is special assistant attor¬ 
ney general for the State of Illinois. She was 
Deputy Solicitor General of the United States 
in 1973-1975. In 1973-1975 she was a special¬ 
ist in civil law and deportation cases. She was 
United States Representative to the United Na¬ 
tions in 1972. She serves on the board of direc¬ 
tors for several corporations, including Conti¬ 
nental Bank, the Bendix Corp., and Trans 
World Corp. She graduated from Oberlin Col¬ 
lege (B.A., 1943) and the University of Chicago 
(LL.D., 1946). She resides in Chicago, Ill., and 
was bom April 28, 1922. 
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Message on the 19th Anniversary of the Organization of 
African Unity 
May 26, 1982 


Dear Mr. President: 

On the occasion May 25 of the 19th anni¬ 
versary of the signing of the charter of the 
Organization of African Unity I take great 
pleasure in extending to you, and through 
you to the people of Africa, the best wishes 
of the American people and myself. 

This year’s celebration of African Unity 
Day comes at a particularly important time 
in African-American relations. You may be 
assured that our efforts, along with our 
partners, to bring Namibia to independence 
via free and fair elections based on United 


Nations Security Council resolution 435 and 
to bring peace to the Southern Africa 
region will be unceasing. We will continue 
to cooperate with the OAU in your peace¬ 
keeping efforts in Chad. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: The message was addressed to His Ex¬ 
cellency Daniel T. arap Moi, President of 
Kenya and Chairman of the OAU. 


Interview With Representatives of Western European Publications 
May 21, 1982 


Versailles Economic Summit Conference 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. Mitterrand is the 
first French President who is a Socialist 
President in France, and he invites his 
fellow heads of states and governments to a 
king’s palace. How do you feel about all 
that? 

The President. Having been a visitor at 
Versailles myself once before, some years 
ago, I am looking forward to it, seeing all 
that beauty again. Wasn’t Louis XIV known 
as the Sun King? Maybe we’ll all go there 
for enlightenment. 

Q. How close are you with Mr. Mitter- 
rand and what kind of relationship do you 
have? How often do you communicate with 
him on what you feel? 

The President. I don’t know what the 
schedule has been for previous Presidents, 
but in this year and a half or so that I’ve 
been here, I have met several times with all 
the leaders that I will be meeting at Ver¬ 
sailles. And we’re all on a first-name basis, 
no titles. We have had, I think, a very 
friendly relationship, a very open relation¬ 
ship in the meetings that we’ve had in 
Ottawa and Cancun, here in Washington. 


I think it’s been most helpful. I think we 
have a closer relationship, perhaps, than has 
existed before, and I mean all the leaders of 
the North Atlantic Alliance and all who will 
be at Versailles. 

Q. But, in between the meetings, do you 
communicate, and how, with the language 
barrier and all? 

The President. We have to resort to inter¬ 
preters, and I’ve learned to get along with 
that. Some of the others speak some Eng¬ 
lish. I had a couple of years of schoolboy 
French many, many years ago, because it 
was compulsory in the school that I attend¬ 
ed. But I couldn’t rely on it myself now. I 
shouldn’t be taking up all this time, but I 
told the President about an experience that 
I had with having to use French the first 
time that I ever went to France. I went 
with a couple from England, had been in 
London for the winter, and we went across 
the Channel in the spring to go down to the 
south of France. I didn’t know that they 
had never crossed the Channel before, and 
they knew not one word of French, and we 
were going to drive in their car. I realized 
that if there was any communication it was 
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^to be up to me. And we were coming 
a. town where we were going to have 
I was thinking and trying to dredge 
the words that I could remember on 
to find the best cafe. 

^ -As words began to come back to me I 
of padded my part, and we did arrive 
a. little town. There was a gendarme in 
street. We pulled up beside him and by 
^<lis time I was ready. I said, “ Pardon , mon- 
l et/r, J*ai grand faim. Oil est le meilleur 
x**f&P* 9 —“I’m very hungry and where is the 
^st cafe?” And he told me, and my friend 
s ^ X ° Y as driving says, “What did he say?” I 
^.id, “I haven't the slightest idea.” [Laugh- 
er 3 I could rehearse the question. I couldn't 
^^liearse the answer. 

C?- Mr. President, if I can pick up again 
your personal contact, you met 11 
^txoxxths ago in Ottawa with six Western Eu- 
^Opean heads of state and governments, and 
will all be meeting again together soon. 
Wlia.t have you accomplished since then, 
^ot only on a personal level but also in 
lerms of politics? What have you accom- 
I>lisliLed collectively, for instance, that you 
Gould not accomplish separately? 

The President I’ve always believed that a 
lot of problems are resolved if you are talk¬ 
ing to each other, instead of about each 
otfaox. And I think that there have been 
tensions in the past that have affected us as 
aJlios and friends. We all share a great many 
miutuial problems. We’re all having econom¬ 
ic: [problems. Unemployment is a problem 
for us. And I think that the personal bond 
that we’ve established has created a rela¬ 
tionship that is very close and that makes us 
able to discuss openly and freely those 
things that are of mutual interest to us, 
those problems where maybe we can solve 
thorn better together than we can by going 
otur own ways. 

Economic Policies 

<? Last year you heard some complaints 
from the Europeans on the high rates of 
interest in the United States, and you told 
thorn that the United States was suffering 
fjrom those high rates as well. Certainly 
your recession looks a little bit more credi¬ 
ble now. Now the Europeans are complain- 
j-pgg about unemployment, which does great 
damage to the socio-economic fabric of 


Western Europe. What will you tell them 
now, given the fact that unemployment is 
also a problem in this country, the slow re¬ 
covery—what will you be discussing with 
them in concrete ways to face this prob¬ 
lem? 

The President. I think that the answer has 
to be a correction. You can’t correct unem¬ 
ployment unless you correct the problems 
that have caused a virtually worldwide re¬ 
cession. These have to do with trade, im¬ 
ports and exports. All the things that we 
can put on the table that may be restricting 
the free flow of trade, that could stimulate 
markets, are essential to that. 

When I hear the feeling about the high 
interest rates, I believe there was an honest 
misunderstanding that they thought these 
were somehow a part of our economic 
policy; that we were using high interest 
rates because of our double-digit inflation. 
They weren’t part of our policy, and I think 
the other leaders realize that we have here 
in the Federal Reserve System an autono¬ 
mous body that is not subject to pressure of 
any kind from those of us who hold office. 
In addition, the interest rates are set by the 
marketplace itself, the money market. We 
believe that in our case the high interest 
rates were the result of inflation. 

Now we have brought inflation down. 
The doomcriers were saying a year ago that 
it would take 10 years to get a handle on 
the inflation problem. Well, month before 
last inflation actually disappeared for a 
month in America, and we had deflation. 
This past month it came up just a fraction 
of a percentage point. For the last 6 months 
inflation has been around 3 percent. I think 
we’re going to see even more improvement 
compared to 1980-1981 as we go on 
through the year. 

We think this is a big factor in getting 
interest rates down, and if we and Congress 
can get the savings that we’re asking for in 
the budget for 1983, we think it will send a 
signal to the money markets that will bring 
interest rates down further. 

We don’t believe that we were the causes 
of Europe’s problems. We could point to 
Italy’s own interest rates, which are twice 
and three times the interest rates of Ger¬ 
many and Japan, and I don’t think they 
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have had any effect on those countries. But 
I think that the leaders of Europe and 
Japan now understand that this was not a 
deliberate part of an economic policy. This 
was a problem that we’re trying to lick. 

Q. If I could follow up on that point, Mr. 
President, while inflation has come down, 
most of the other economic indicators are 
still fairly grim. They talk about the rate of 
corporation failures, savings that haven’t 
really picked up, and unemployment, of 
course, is at more-or-less record levels. And 
then there is the record budget deficit as 
well. 

Now, at Ottawa last year, you linked the 
question of interest rates to a revitalization 
of the U.S. economy, but this revitalization 
doesn’t seem to have started yet. Can you 
say what has gone wrong from this end, and 
when will you be able to assure the Europe¬ 
an leaders that “happy days are here 
again”? 

The President I don’t believe that any¬ 
thing has gone wrong. I think that many 
people confuse the adoption by Congress of 
the first phase of our plan with the plan 
being in operation. We believe very much 
in the incentive tax package that we passed 
with its reducing of taxes. But that’s to be 
spread over a 3-year period. 

We had asked for, originally, three yearly 
10-percent cuts. We got one 5-percent cut, 
and the other two were 10-percent, but 
they have not yet gone into effect. We had 
also asked those tax cuts be retroactive to 
January 1st, 1981. In the compromise that 
goes on in a parliament or a congress, we 
had to take the best that we could get. 

The 5-percent cut, not 10, did not go into 
effect until last October. We did see an im¬ 
mediate increase in personal savings rates 
after that had happened because of some 
features of the tax program. But if there is 
an incentive to those tax cuts, as we believe 
there is, we have to wait until the people 
are actually getting those cuts and having 
that extra money in their pockets. 

The next cut—the 10-percent cut—will 
go into effect July 1st and then the next one 
in July of 1983.1 think we have to wait and 
see when the program is actually in oper¬ 
ation, when the effects are felt, not just the 
fact that you could point to a piece of legis¬ 
lation and say it’s been passed into law. 


Wait until it takes effect. 

In the last 6 months of 1980, during the 
campaign, the increase in our money 
supply, the flooding of paper money, was 
the highest it has ever been in our history— 
a 13-percent rate. With it came the interest 
rates that skyrocketed to 2134 percent, and 
we had 2 years back to back of double-digit 
inflation. When I took office, inflation was 
12.4 percent. 

Now, they pulled the string on the money 
market at about that same time, way below 
the normal needs. So, we have had a prob¬ 
lem with high interest rates; they have 
hung on for too long. 

From the very first, getting our cuts in 
government spending, the billions of dollars 
in reductions, was a top priority. The 
annual rate of increase in government 
spending was 17 percent in 1980. We cut 
that in half in the first year that we were 
here. 

With that action, the interest rates did 
come down about 20 percent—not enough, 
but they did come down. But the unem¬ 
ployment had begun in 1979. We had a 
recession in 1980. And it continued along 
with this market dislocation and inflation. 
Unemployment and recession increase gov¬ 
ernment costs quite considerably. 

On the evidence of history, unemploy¬ 
ment is the last thing that recovers when 
you’re coming out of a recession. We think 
the indices are all there, that we are in the 
trough and have bottomed out in the reces¬ 
sion. From the very first, we said that we 
could not hope for recovery until the last 
half of this year and we think in the last 
half we are going to see that recovery. 

Q. How far is that recovery dependent on 
you breaking the budget stalemate? Do you 
think you’ll have that stalemate ended by 
the time you go to Europe? 

The President I think it is very impor¬ 
tant. I think the money market is waiting to 
see if the Congress will—since we don’t 
dominate or have the majority of both 
Houses—stay with its old-fashioned policies 
of artificial stimulation and quick fixes to 
cure things. All they ever did was tempo¬ 
rarily reduce the fever, and then a couple 
of years later we had an even worse reces¬ 
sion each time. But if the money markets 
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see that Congress will do what it did last 
year and stay with us on our plan, making 
the further reductions that were asking for 
in spending and stay with our tax program, 
I think that this will be the signal that will 
bring interest rates down. 

There have been scattered signs in the 
money market that they want them down 
also. Those signs are in various areas—our 
automobile industry, which is hard hit, and 
mainly because of the interest rates. Our 
people buy cars, as I’m sure they do else¬ 
where, on the installment plan. They have 
to pay interest such as the mortgage on a 
house. This has hurt the automobile market. 
Here and there in the country, groups of 
local bankers have come together and put 
up sums of money specified for automobile 
loans at a rate of interest about 4 points 
below the market. As long as that money 
lasted, they would lend it at that lower in¬ 
terest rate for those who want to buy auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The upsurge in automobile buying was 
instant. We have also seen some construc¬ 
tion companies that evidently were able to 
liquidate their inventory of newly built 
houses by pulling down the interest rates 
themselves. 

We think that this indicates that the 
money market is ready and wants lower 
rates. But they have to be sure that we 
have inflation down for good—that it is not 
going to go zooming back up. 

North Atlantic Alliance 

Q. Mr. President, there is another summit 
looming, the NATO summit at Bonn. It is 
almost like an Alpine assault. You scale one 
summit after another. As one talks about 
NATO nowadays, immediately you are into 
this crisis talk. We have had a year behind 
us where things did not all go smoothly. 
Relations between America and the Euro¬ 
pean alhes were somewhat strained. 
Indeed, there are cries right now in Con¬ 
gress for a withdrawal of American troops 
to show the Europeans how upset you are 
and how unsatisfied with their perform¬ 
ance. How much do you think is true about 
this crisis talk? Do you view the alliance in 
a similar way? And if so, where would you 
say one can improve the performance? 

The President I think it has improved. 


The recent meeting of ministers in Luxem¬ 
bourg indicates this. When we came into 
office, there were some strains in the alli¬ 
ance. And there was some ill-feeling on 
both sides. We set out to resolve that. I 
think we have done it. I believe in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance. The fact 
that we have had 37 years of peace in 
Europe is the greatest proof of NATO’s ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

We have no intention of withdrawing 
troops. We recognize our responsibility 
there. We recognize that those troops are 
not there, as some have said in congression¬ 
al debate, because we are generously doing 
something for someone else. Our own 
security is involved. We are there because 
that NATO line is our first line of defense 
as well. 

I do not think that there is any crisis at 
all. I think that NATO is on a better footing 
than it has been for several years. Where 
there could be and have been some prob¬ 
lems at the southern flank of NATO, we are 
working on them and have come to some 
better agreements there. 

Q. You mean Greece and Turkey? 

The President. Yes. 

Q . Can you envisage a likely scenario or 
a constellation of political crises where 
America would have to look beyond NATO, 
because it had global commitments, and 
where the importance for you of NATO 
would be diminished and you would have 
to go back to your NATO allies and say they 
will have to pick up more for their own 
defenses, because you have global commit¬ 
ments which require a greater deployment 
of American forces? 

The President So far, in spite of the eco¬ 
nomic problems that beset Europe as well 
as the United States, I think that their de¬ 
fense spending level has been consistent. 
And I have no quarrel with it at all. 

As evidence of the improved situation, 
could I point out that we have had coopera¬ 
tion from our NATO allies with regard to 
the multinational force in the Sinai. Yet 
when we came in a year ago, we had not 
been able to find a single country that 
wanted to participate in that. Now they 
have. 

I think that a subject for discussion with 
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NATO would be that we all, together, look 
at the Persian Gulf and the Middle East as 
an area of concern because of our energy 
dependence on this particular area. 

But I think the allies are holding up their 
end very well. There is a better, sounder 
relationship than we have had in the past. 

U.S.-Soviet Relations 

Q. Part of the question of how well 
NATO is doing seems to be tied into the 
question of East-West relations in general. 
And we have heard that you now favor a 
summit with your Soviet counterpart. You 
used to tie this to the condition that some 
summit meetings should have a tangible 
outcome or result. Do you feel the time has 
come where such a meeting could accom¬ 
plish something concrete? 

The President I would hope so, because I 
think that the Soviet Union also has some 
very real problems. Maybe it’s time for 
someone to point out to them that their 
attitude of hostility, their worldwide aggres¬ 
sion, their denial of human rights, whatever 
it’s based on—whether it is a concern that 
they are threatened by the Western world 
or whether it is just determination to 
pursue the Marxist-Leninist theory of world 
domination—point out to them that the 
road to peace and giving up that aggressive 
attempt might be helpful to them with 
their own economic problems. 

If there is any truth to the belief of some 
that the Soviet Union is motivated by fear 
of the West, that they think the West is 
going to threaten them—I don’t think 
there’s anyone in the West who believes 
that for one minute. They could have a 
guarantee of peace tomorrow if they them¬ 
selves would follow the words of Demosthe¬ 
nes 2,000 years ago in the Athenian market¬ 
place when he said, “What sane man would 
let another man’s words rather than his 
deeds tell him who is at peace and who is at 
war with him.” So far, it is the West that 
has to feel that the Soviet Union is at war 
with us on the basis of their great military 
buildup. I don’t think they can point to any¬ 
thing from our side that indicates that. 

What if back some years ago after World 
War II when our country was the only one 
with the nuclear weapon and really the 
only one left undamaged by war, in a posi¬ 


tion to do as we did, to go to the aid of our 
allies and even our former enemies; what if 
the situation had been reversed and the 
Soviet Union had had that bomb and not 
anyone in the West? If we had an aggres¬ 
sive intent wouldn’t we have acted then 
when we could have done so easily? I think 
that’s the greatest guarantee that it isn’t the 
West that threatens the world with war. 

Views on the Presidency 

Q. Mr. President, may I ask you a ques¬ 
tion about the essence of the Presidency, 
because on paper you are the most power¬ 
ful man on Earth. 

The President I keep telling my wife 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. In practice you have, at least, some 
difficulties with heavy interest rates, even 
avoiding a war in the Falklands. What in 
your view are the limits of the Presidency? 
What can you really achieve? 

The President Sometimes I ask myself 
that question. There are limits, of course, 
great limits on the Presidency because the 
very nature of our government, and our 
Constitution has prescribed them to an 
extent beyond anything, I think, known in 
any other country. 

Many countries have constitutions but 
most of them say in their constitution, “We, 
the government, grant you, the people, 
these things.” Our Constitution says, “We, 
the people will allow government to do 
only these things that we permit in the 
Constitution.” That’s reflected in this sup¬ 
posed power of the Presidency. 

The President can’t dismiss a Congress, 
and, unlike the parliamentary system, you 
do not automatically have a majority in 
what constitutes our parliament, our Con¬ 
gress. In one of the two houses I have a 
majority of the opposition party. In the 
other house, the Senate, I have a bare ma¬ 
jority of our party, and that’s the first time 
that’s been true for a Republican President 
in 25 years. 

European Basing of Missiles 

Q. Mr. President, in a few days you will 
be visiting the four major European part¬ 
ners of the United States in the Atlantic 
Alliance. Three of these, West Germany, 
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Britain, and Italy, pledged to go ahead and 
modernize the nuclear weapons of NATO, a 
decision that was taken in December 1979. 
In fact, my country has already started 
work on our cruise missile bases. How do 
you assess the contribution of Italy and gen¬ 
erally what’s the prospect for productive 
negotiations in the area of intermediate nu¬ 
clear forces? 

The President I must tell you we’re very 
grateful to Italy for its forthrightness with 
which it stepped forward with regard to 
preparations for basing of those intermedi¬ 
ate missiles. 

We know why the missiles have been re¬ 
quested of us by NATO. There are 900 war¬ 
heads on 300 SS-20 missiles the Soviets 
have targeted on all of Europe and nothing 
comparable to counter them. The NATO 
decision came for Pershing missiles and 
cruise missiles as a deterrent to prevent the 
Soviets continuing that monopoly. I know 
that politically in Europe this was a great 
problem in a number of countries because 
of the peace movement. Some people can’t 
quite see that unilateral disarmament is not 
the road to peace. But Italy was very forth¬ 
right in coming forth on the preparations. 
We appreciate it very much. I must also 
salute the West German, the British, and 
the Belgian Governments for their leader¬ 
ship on this critical issue. President Mitter¬ 
rand also shares our deep concern over the 
Soviet buildup. 

The very fact that countries of Western 
Europe have said they were willing to base 
these missiles and we were willing to pro¬ 
vide them is why the Soviets agreed to go 
to Geneva to meet when I proposed—why 
don’t we negotiate a total elimination of 
such weapons in Europe? We won’t put in 
the Pershings and cruise missiles if they’ll 
do away with the SS-20’s. I don’t think they 
would have ever come to negotiate had it 
not been for the imminence of that propos¬ 
al—the fact that we are all going forward. 

I would hope that before all those missiles 
are in place on our side, we would have 
negotiated an agreement in which they’ll 
be unnecessary and the Soviets will remove 
theirs. 

Strategic Arms Reduction 

Q. Are you sanguine about the prospects 


of these negotiations? Can they be achieved 
apart and before, perhaps, a larger START 
agreement? 

The President We’ve completed our ar¬ 
rangements and proposals here to go for¬ 
ward with the START which has to do with 
the intercontinental missiles. Again, I be¬ 
lieve that we’re getting the evidence of 
willingness from the Soviet Union to at least 
negotiate, to talk, because we are going for¬ 
ward with the rebuilding of our own mili¬ 
tary and because our allies have shown 
their own determination on the intermedi¬ 
ate weapons. 

In recent years when we were letting our 
defenses crumble and were virtually unilat¬ 
erally disarming, there was no incentive for 
the Soviet Union to meet us in any kind of 
arms reduction talks because they were en¬ 
gaged in the most massive buildup the 
world has ever seen at the same time we 
were apparently not willing to even try and 
keep pace. I think it was explained in a 
cartoon in one of our papers recently. It 
was Brezhnev speaking to a Russian general 
and he said, “I liked the arms race better 
when we were the only ones in it.” 

Q. Mr. President, your speech at Eureka 
on strategic arms, your administration’s pre¬ 
vious commitment to the concept of link¬ 
age, the concept whereby you link arms 
control negotiations, East-West trade, sum¬ 
mitry with the Soviet Union with political 
progress by the Soviet Union on things like 
Poland and Afghanistan—this was conspicu¬ 
ous by its absence. Does this mean that 
you’ve abandoned the principle of linkage? 

The President No, not at all. And let me 
point out that in the many times that I’ve 
spoken of that concept, I have never par¬ 
ticularly linked it to something as specific as 
arms reductions talks. But it was done in 
the context of the summit meetings that 
have taken place with regard to trade and 
to features of detente. I view it in that con¬ 
text but that doesn’t rule it out even for 
arms reduction talks. I could answer it very 
briefly. Much of what is concerned in that 
linkage, some of the very subjects you 
talked about, are not things that you head¬ 
line in the paper. The fact that you do not 
proclaim such subjects or put them up 
there in the newspaper does not mean that 
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they can’t be brought up when you’re sit¬ 
ting at a table. I think sometimes that politi¬ 
cally to publicly discuss things of that kind 
makes it politically impossible to get them, 
where maybe in what I’ve called quiet di¬ 
plomacy you secure them. 

East-West Relations 

Q. I would like to ask you to expand a 
little bit on what you’ve said the Luxem¬ 
bourg meeting of NATO foreign ministers 
accomplished. There was a communique 
last week that says “a more constructive 
East-West relationship aiming at genuine 
detente through dialog and negotiations 
and mutually advantageous exchanges 
should be aimed at.” Now, that’s a very 
positive, sort of upbeat approach. Yet we 
know we’re going to discuss the pipeline, 
we’re going to discuss credits’ curtailment 
and so forth. Where are the limits of coop¬ 
eration with the East? Where do you think 
we’ve gone beyond them? 

The President. If I understand the ques¬ 
tion correctly, I think it gets back to some¬ 
thing I was saying earlier. We’ve tried ever 
since World War II to simply persuade the 
Soviets. There have been our own efforts at 
arms reduction—I think there have been 19 
such efforts since World War II—but in 
other things we’ve simply tried to persuade. 
It seems to me that now, with the Soviets 
having the economic problems I men¬ 
tioned, that this is an opportunity for us to 
suggest to them that there might be a 
better path than they’ve been taking. And 
if so, we’d like to explore that better path. 

Q. Don’t you think the pipeline deal is a 
good idea to suggest to them, that this 
could be done, as a deal? 

The President. Our thought about the 
pipeline was that it was being given with¬ 
out the quid pro quo of some change in 
attitude and that there was a danger to 
Europe in making itself too dependent on 
the Soviet Union as an energy source. I 
think that is still something that Europe 
should look at and see if they want to be 
that dependent on someone who has 900 
nuclear warheads aimed at them. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Views on the Presidency 
[The President then volunteered further 


comment on the question of the power of 
the Presidency .] 1 

The President. A man who once sat at 
that desk, Theodore Roosevelt, said that the 
Presidency is a bully pulpit—the pulpit 
where the clergyman preaches sermons. It 
is that. I think this office does offer an op¬ 
portunity for mobilizing public sentiment 
behind worthwhile causes. To that extent, 
there is a power that should be used prop¬ 
erly and for the right causes that goes with 
this office. 

Q. Will you tell that to the Pope, who 
you’ll be seeing in Rome? 

The President. I’m looking forward to 
meeting him. He is an example of what so 
many people have always said about Chris¬ 
tian and Judaic tradition, and that is that 
when really needed, God provides a man. 
And I think in Pope John Paul he did just 
that. I’m looking forward to the meeting. 
We can even both talk about our oper¬ 
ations. [Laughter] 

Spirit in America 

Q. Do you think since you have been in 
office that the public spirit in this country 
has been enhanced? What do you think 
about the American public spirit? 

The President. This goes to some of the 
questions that you were asking about 
whether we’ve done anything in the last 
year and a half. Before I took office in 1980, 
in polls and surveys that were being taken 
all the time, there was one question that 
was frequently asked. Many answered that 
they saw no hope in the future. Not only 
were things bad, but they did not see any 
signs they were going to get better. 

Now we’re in this deep recession and the 
same question is being asked. Many Ameri¬ 
can people are saying, yes, things are bad, 
but we expect them to get better; we know 
they’re going to get better, and they talk 
about next year and the year beyond, that 
they will be better. It’s a turnaround of 
what the public attitude was, just a year 
and a half ago. 

Note: Interviewing the President in the 
Oval Office were Marc Oilman of Paris 


1 White House clarification. 
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Match , Nicholas Ashford of the Times of 
London , Thomas Kielinger of Die Welt , and 
Marino de Medici of II Tempo. 

The transcript of the interview was re¬ 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 27. As printed above , the item fol¬ 
lows that transcript. 


Nomination of Frank J. Donatelli To Be a Member of the National 
Corporation for Housing Partnerships 
May 27, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Frank J. Donatelli to be a 
member of the National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships for a term expiring 
October 27, 1984. He would succeed 
Herman J. Russell. 

Mr. Donatelli is currently an attorney 
with the firm of Patton, Boggs, and Blow, in 
Washington, D.C. He was regional political 
director of the Reagan-Bush Committee 
from February 1979 to November 1980. He 


was campaign manager for Jim Baker for 
attorney general of Texas from January 
1978 to December 1978. Previously he was 
executive director of the Young Americans 
for Freedom, Inc. 

He graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh (B.A., 1971) and American Uni¬ 
versity, Washington College of Law (J.D., 
1976). He is married and resides in Alexan¬ 
dria, Va. He was born July 4, 1949. 


Nomination of Fowler C. West To Be a Commissioner of the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission 
May 27, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Fowler C. West to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for the term expiring 
April 13, 1987. He would succeed David 
Gay Gartner. 

Mr. West has been staff director of the 
House Committee on Agriculture since 
1973. He was staff consultant, House Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, in 1971-1973. He 


served as administrative assistant to Con¬ 
gressman Poage in 1969-1971 and as a 
member of his staff in 1963-1965. He was 
on the staff of the House Committee on 
Agriculture in 1965-1969. 

He graduated from Baylor University 
(B.A., 1963) and George Washington Uni¬ 
versity (M.A., 1980). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Alexandria, Va. He 
was born July 6, 1940. 


Appointment of 17 Members of the Advisory Board of the National 
Institute of Justice 
May 27, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- tice Advisory Board, Department of Justice, 
tion to appoint the following individuals to Donald Baldwin * m ^dependent government 
be members of the National Institute of Jus- relations/public affairs consultant and serves as 
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executive director of the National Law En¬ 
forcement Council in Washington, D.C. He re¬ 
sides in Alexandria, Va., and was bom May 18, 
1929. He will succeed David Fogel for a term 
expiring November 6,1982. 

Pierce R. Brooks is a law enforcement consultant 
and author. He is a former chief of police in 
Eugene, Or eg. He resides in Vida, Oreg., and 
was bom May 31, 1922. He will succeed Shir¬ 
ley S. Abramson for a term expiring November 
6, 1983. 

James Duke Cameron has been serving as chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Arizona since 
1970. He resides in Phoenix, Ariz., and was 
bom March 25, 1925. He will siicceed Alan I. 
Klineman for a term expiring November 6, 
1984. 

Frank Carrington is executive director of the 
Victim’s Assistance Legal Organization 
(VALOR), formerly Crime Victim’s Legal Ad¬ 
vocacy Institute, Inc. He will succeed James 
Cloudis Smith for a term expiring November 6, 
1982. 

Donald L. Collins has been in the private prac¬ 
tice of law for the past 23 years. He was a 
Member of Congress in Alabama in 1962-1966. 
He resides in Mountain Brook, Ala., and was 
bom September 8, 1929. He will succeed Wil¬ 
liam D. Leeke for a term expiring November 
6, 1983. 

Harold Daitch is a partner with the firm of Leon, 
Weill and Mahony in New York City. He re¬ 
sides in Elmont, N.Y., and was bom June 1, 
1935. He will succeed Lorenzo E. Patino for a 
term expiring November 6, 1982. 

Gavin de Becker is a security and safety consult¬ 
ant to public figures and public organizations. 
He resides in Las Vegas, Nev., and was bom 
October 26, 1954. He will succeed F. T. Davis, 
Jr., for a term expiring November 6,1982. 
George D. Haimbaugh, Jr., is serving as David W. 
Robinson Professor of Law at the University of 
South Carolina School of Law. He resides in 
Columbia, S.C., and was bom November 21, 
1916. He will succeed Patrick V. Murphy for a 
term expiring November 6, 1983. 

Samuel Hirsch is a member of the New York 
State Assembly-48th Assembly District and a 


self employed attorney. He resides in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and was born March 19, 1948. He will 
succeed Carlos Humberto Arce for a term ex¬ 
piring November 6, 1984. 

Richard L. Jorandby has been serving as public 
defender for the 15th judicial circuit of Florida 
since 1973. He resides in West Palm Beach, 
Fla., and was bom June 19, 1938. He will suc¬ 
ceed Stanley Harwook for a term expiring 
November 6, 1984. 

Kenneth L. Khachigian is a public affairs consult¬ 
ant in San Clemente, Calif. He was a Special 
Consultant to the President from January until 
May 1981. He will succeed Don Gottfredson 
for a term expiring November 6, 1982. 

Mitch McConnell has been serving as county 
judge/executive for Jefferson County, Ky., 
since 1977. He resides in Louisville and was 
born February 20, 1942. He will succeed 
Hubert Williams for a term expiring November 
6,1984. 

Frank K. Richardson is serving as associate judge 
for the Supreme Court of California. He resides 
in Sacramento, Calif., and was bom February 
13, 1914. He will succeed Richard Moreno for 
a term expiring January 11, 1985. 

Dean Wm. Roach is a commissioner on the Penn¬ 
sylvania Crime Commission and is owner of St. 
David’s Inn in St. David’s, Pa. He resides in 
Wayne, Pa., and was bom April 2, 1931. He 
will succeed Otto Beatty, Jr., for a term ending 
November 6,1982. 

Bishop L. Robinson is deputy commissioner/op¬ 
erations bureau for the Baltimore Police De¬ 
partment. He resides in Baltimore, Md., and 
was bom January 16, 1927. He will succeed 
Richard Arrington for a term expiring January 
11, 1983. 

James B. Roche has been with the Massachusetts 
State police force for over 13 years. He resides 
in Brighton, Mass., and was bom August 14, 
1946. He will succeed Gordon A. Martin, Jr., 
for a term expiring November 6, 1984. 

Robert Wientzen is manager of the field advertis¬ 
ing department for Procter & Gamble in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, where he resides. He was bom 
August 16, 1939. He will succeed Terry Q. 
Alarcon for a term expiring November 6, 1984. 
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Reappointment of Dayton L. Alverson as a Commissioner of the 
United States Section of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission 
May 27, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to reappoint Dayton L. Alverson to be 
a Commissioner of the United States Sec¬ 
tion of the International North Pacific Fish¬ 
eries Commission for a term expiring June 
4, 1986. 

Dr. Alverson is managing partner of Na¬ 
tional Resources Consultants in Seattle, 
Wash. In addition, he is a professor of fish¬ 
eries and marine studies at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. He was special 
assistant to the assistant administrator for 
fisheries, National Marine Fisheries Service, 


Seattle, in 1979—1980. He was director, 
Northwest and Alaska Fisheries Center, Na¬ 
tional Marine Fisheries Service, Seattle, in 
1971-1979. He was an adviser to the U.S. 
Department of State during negotiations on 
the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission. 

He graduated from the University of 
Washington (B.S., 1950; Ph. D., 1967). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Seattle, Wash. He was born October 7, 
1924. 


Appointment of Paul T. Shirley as a Member of the Board of 
Directors of Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated 
May 27, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Paul T. Shirley to be a 
member of the Board of Directors, Federal 
Prison Industries, Incorporated, (Industry 
Representative). He would succeed Daryl F. 
Grisham. 

Mr. Shirley is president of Santa Cruz 
Ambulance Service, Inc., and Coast Coun¬ 
ties Medical, Inc. He has owned this busi¬ 
ness since 1963. He was a management 


trainee, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., in 1962-1963. He was a 
member of the State of California Narcotic 
Addict Evaluation Authority (Parole Board) 
in 1971-1974. 

He attended Pasadena City College 
(1957-1958) and San Jose State College 
(1958-1959). He is married, has two chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Santa Cruz, Calif. He 
was bom January 4, 1940. 


Remarks in Santa Barbara, California, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Legislators of the Mexico-United States Interparliamentary 
Conference 
May 28, 1982 


Thank you very much. Senator Percy, I 
thank you very much, my fellow Illinoi¬ 
san— [laughter }—but you’d find how lovely 
it was to be a transplant to California, your¬ 
self, if you wanted to try that now. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 


I’m temporarily down here, and to show 
my simpatico with all of you, I am looking 
forward to returning to Rancho del Cielo. 
We can’t helicopter because the California 
sunshine is shut out today. But awaiting me 
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up there is a wonderful gift from south of 
the border, from President Portillo, an 
Anglo-Arab horse that’s waiting for me, and 
I’ll be riding as soon as I get back up there 
on him. 

But Senators, the Representatives, the 
delegates, excellencies, ambassadors, you 
ladies and gentlemen: Fve always had a 
great regret that in that little school in Illi¬ 
nois, where I was compelled to study for a 
couple of years a foreign language, they did 
not offer Spanish. I find a great beauty in it 
and a great desire in that language. And my 
desire to speak in that was heightened sev¬ 
eral years ago when I was Governor of Cali¬ 
fornia, and I went on a mission to Mexico 
City representing the President of the 
United States. 

I found myself addressing an audience 
there, and then there’s the thing that any 
speaker hates more than anything else—I 
sat down to very unenthusiastic and scat¬ 
tered applause. The next speaker had only 
heightened my pain when he, speaking in 
Spanish, was being interrupted frequently 
with the warmest kind of applause. And 
trying to hide my embarrassment, I clapped 
louder and longer than anyone else and 
started before anyone else each time, ’till 
our then-ambassador leaned over and said 
to me, “I wouldn’t do that if I were you; 
he’s interpreting your speech.” [Laughter] 
This distinguished series of conferences 
began 21 years ago in the magnificent city 
of Guadalajara, Mexico. And you’ve often 
enticed each other to meet outside of the 
capital cities, and I applaud that practice. 
I’m especially pleased that this year’s con¬ 
ference is being held in my now home State 
of California, in this beautiful place by the 
Pacific Ocean. Santa Barbara is very much a 
part of the historic relationship between 
our two peoples. 

As you know, we value, as the Senator 
said, our candid and friendly relations with 
our closest neighbors. And I appreciate the 
efforts that you’re making in this confer¬ 
ence to build upon our good will. 

I have the greatest admiration and re¬ 
spect for President Lopez Portillo who, I 
understand, addressed this conference 
during its meeting last year at a similarly 
beautiful location at Manzanillo, Mexico— 
M-E-H-I-C-O—I’ve learned that much. 


[Laughter] 

During my 16 months in office, we’ve 
developed a rapport fitting good neighbors 
and good friends. President Lopez Portillo 
and I have met a total of four times last 
year. Mexican and United States Cabinet 
members have exchanged frequent visits, 
and Secretaries Haig and Castaneda are on 
such cordial terms that they call each other 
“Al” and “Jorge,” even when debating fine 
points on our respective approaches to Cen¬ 
tral America’s problems. You know, in the 
world of diplomacy, most diplomats forget 
they have first names. 

And while occasionally there are differ¬ 
ences in approach between our two coun¬ 
tries, the honest good will which exists be¬ 
tween us has ensured the maintenance of 
dialog and created new opportunities for 
cooperation. After all, we strive to achieve 
the same goal: a free and prosperous Amer¬ 
ica—North, South, and Central. 

Mexico, along with Venezuela, took the 
lead in furthering economic and social de¬ 
velopment among the Caribbean Basin 
States. Your use of oil has demonstrated a 
tangible commitment to this end. VVe’re 
pleased to be working together with you 
and other nations in this area toward a 
more prosperous and politically stable hem¬ 
isphere. 

Much has been accomplished on our 
agenda of bilateral issues. Last June, Presi¬ 
dent Lopez Portillo and I set up two 
groups—a binational commission, headed by 
our two Foreign Secretaries, and a cabinet- 
level joint trade commission. No miracle 
cures were expected on the issues which 
these two bodies have addressed, but their 
deliberations have helped us to focus more 
clearly on the issues and the opportunities 
before us. 

Apart from some technical impediments 
being addressed in the Joint Trade Commis¬ 
sion, trade moves largely unhindered. In 
fact, it is at an all-time high. Mexico now 
ranks as the United States third largest trad¬ 
ing partner; total two-way trade should 
reach $35 billion in 1982. 

Ongoing cooperation continues in many 
areas, ranging from our joint efforts in 
science and technology and cultural ex¬ 
change, to urban development planning 
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and developmental [environmental] 1 coop¬ 
eration along our 2,000-mile-long unarmed 
border. 

As is inevitable between two close neigh¬ 
bors, there are problems to be worked out. 
But by dealing with each other in good 
faith, by working together and consulting 
on these problems, we have demonstrated 
that they are opportunities as much as they 
are obstacles. 

We share an understanding of the enor¬ 
mous benefits that we can derive from a 
positive bilateral relationship. I can honestly 
tell you that relations between the United 
States and Mexico are good. The friendship 
between our peoples is excellent. Our na¬ 
tional legislatures have a significant role to 
play in our relations. I look forward to 
working with all of you for the benefit of 
both our peoples and for the peace and 
progress of this hemisphere. 

I know the bloodshed that is taking place 
around the Falkland Islands is of deep con¬ 
cern to every nation in this hemisphere. We 
understand and are sensitive to Latin 
American sympathies in this crisis, some¬ 
thing which made our own decisions more 
painful and difficult. I hope you will also, as 
neighbors and friends, do your utmost to 
understand the importance we attach to the 
principle that armed force should not be 
used to assert claims in an international dis¬ 


pute, as contained in Resolution 502 of the 
U.N. Security Council. 

Let’s make certain that emotions don’t 
blur the truth of how close we really are 
during this tragic conflict. We all did our 
best to prevent bloodshed. Now that hostil¬ 
ities have started, we are united in the 
desire for a negotiated settlement and a 
peaceful resolution of the dispute under the 
guidelines set down in U.N. Security Coun¬ 
cil Resolution 502. 

For our part, we’ll continue to push for 
the resumption of negotiations. The essen¬ 
tial issues of sovereignty must be addressed, 
but this is a matter for the British and the 
Argentinians to decide for themselves, 
peacefully. 

In times like these, meetings like this one 
of today are even more significant because 
they serve to reaffirm the common goals 
and the shared values that bind us together 
as friends and neighbors. 

I wish you all the best in your delibera¬ 
tions here in Santa Barbara. Bless you all in 
what you’re doing. Thank you for picking 
this place. Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in 
the Loggia Ballroom at the Biltmore Hotel 
Senator Charles H. Percy was the US. 
Senate delegation chairman . 


Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters in Santa Barbara, 
California, on Domestic and Foreign Policy Issues 
May 28, 1982 


Q. Well, Mr. President, what are you 
going to do about the budget? 

Q. Is that what we’re supposed to ask? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Sir, the House won’t pass any budget, 
and the Democrats say it’s because you’re 
too stubborn. 

The President Because I’m too stubborn? 
I submitted a budget in February which the 
House refused to even consider and yet it’s 


1 White House correction . 


called “the President’s budget.” 

We spent, then, 4 months on that budget. 
We spent 4 weeks or more trying to negoti¬ 
ate a bipartisan agreement. The biggest 
dream I had was that for once maybe the 
leadership, both Houses of the Congress 
and the President, could come before the 
American people like this and say, “Togeth¬ 
er we have come forth with a budget which 
we think will help in the economic situation 
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that we’re in today.” 

Q. Well, why didn’t they? 

The President They refused to negotiate 
in any way, as far as I was concerned. I sat 
for 3 hours, and there was never one effort 
at finding agreement any place on any one 
of the subjects. 

Q. Who do you blame for this, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent? Is it Tip O’Neill? 

The President Well, I have to say that the 
leadership of the House has made it plain. 
We’re halfway there. The Senate did adopt 
a budget that contained, probably, the bulk 
of the features that we had asked for in our 
worked-on budget. But look at the compari¬ 
son. 

We worked for 4 months in compliance 
with the law to present the President’s 
budget to the Congress. And they spent 6 
days going at not our budget but at a half a 
dozen or more budgets and 68 amendments 
and finally came up with nothing. And I 
think that it is an irresponsible action that 
the American people will condemn, and I 
think the American people are demanding 
a budget. It is the one essential that is 
needed to get interest rates down and get 
us on the road to recovery. 

Q. Are you still willing to go the extra 
mile, as you said the other day? 

The President I’d like to see them go the 
first mile. 

Q. What can you do so that the Republi¬ 
cans are no longer voting against you as 
they just did? 

The President Well, there was a little 
handful that voted against me. But I’d like 
to point out the budget I supported, the 
Latta budget that had been worked out by 
the—in cooperation with responsible Demo¬ 
crats and die leadership, minority leader¬ 
ship, the Republican leadership, that plus 
even the Rousselot balance-the-budget 
measure that he proposed—both of those 
received more votes than any of the Demo¬ 
cratic proposals in this recent session. 

Q . Finally, sir, about 65 Republicans de¬ 
serted you, inserting an amendment which 
would have reduced defense spending, re¬ 
couped the Medicaid spending. That’s a re¬ 
pudiation of you, is it not? 

The President No, I don’t think so. But I 
will tell you one thing that I think has been 
made very clear, and I’ve been aware of 


since before I became President: The 
United States Government’s program for 
presenting a budget, or arriving at a 
budget, is about the most irresponsible, 
Mickey Mouse arrangement that any gov¬ 
ernmental body has ever practiced. It’s 
called the President’s budget, and yet there 
is nothing binding about it. It is submitted 
to the Congress, and they don’t even have 
to consider it. Then, when they finally 
come up with a budget resolution—which 
the President has no ability to veto if he 
isn’t approving of it—it is not binding on 
them. And then they go back to the com¬ 
mittee process through the year of intro¬ 
ducing appropriation measures which will 
or will not pass and which will or will not 
be signed by the President. 

Q. Sir, you want a budget that you can 
take overseas and then point out to the 
others that you’re going to reduce the defi¬ 
cit. What are you going to do to get it? 

The President Well, now they have to 
come back into their budget committee and 
try again to come forth with something 
they think their colleagues on the floor will 
pass. 

Q. Aren’t you going to make a suggestion 
to them? 

The President I could suggest they take 
another look at the February budget. It was 
better than anything they were considering 
on the floor. 

Q. What about the supplemental appro¬ 
priations? If they come forward with the 
housing bail-out still on it, would you have 
to veto it? 

The President. Well, I have taken a gener¬ 
al position that I will veto attempts to bust 
the budget. But I also, as far as specifics are 
concerned, if anything is passed I’m going 
to fall back on something I observed for 8 
years as Governor: I will wait until it is on 
my desk before I announce- 

Q. But Bill’s [Bill Plante, CBS News] 
question is a good one. You’re going over¬ 
seas and you’re not going to be able to tell 
the allies that you have the right signal. 

The President Yes, I’ll hope to change the 
subject because I wouldn’t want to tell 
them that the Congress acted irresponsibly. 

Q. Mr. President, could we ask you a 
little bit about the Falkland Islands? There 
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are reports that the British, once they have 
taken the Falkland Islands, would like us to 
establish a military air base on the Falk- 
lands. How do you respond to that? Do you 
think it’s a good idea for the United States 
to have that kind of presence? 

The President I don’t know of any such 
proposal. I do know that in a proposal being 
considered for a cease-fire, that there has 
been a suggestion of a neutral peace-keep¬ 
ing force there while both sides withdraw 
and continue to negotiate, of which one of 
the participants would be the United States, 
just as we’re one of the participants in the 
Sinai border force now. 

Q. Do you favor that? 

The President Yes. We’ve volunteered we 
would be very happy to do anything we 
could to help in that way to stop the killing 
and to get at a peaceful solution. 

Q. Would you like to see a cease-fire in 
place right now? 

The President I’d like to see an end to 
the killing; in fact, I wish it had never had 
to start. 

Q. Well, now the OAS is already prepar¬ 
ing to vote against us again, apparently, and 
say that we should withdraw our support 
from England. 

The President The only thing that we 
have to face here is the issue, and the issue 
is not really those lonely little islands down 
there. The issue is whether we can allow 
armed, aggression to succeed with regard to 
such territorial claims. There are 50 places 
in the world right now where, if this suc¬ 
ceeds, could be opened to the same thing 
happening. And the armed aggression, I’m 
sorry, did start by the action of one of our 
neighbors here in the Americas. That prin¬ 
ciple must not be allowed to fail. 

Deputy Press Secretary Speakes. Thank 
you. 

Q. You once said you thought the Demo¬ 
crats just wanted an issue for November. 
Do you think that’s what they were doing 
yesterday, just trying to create an issue? 


The President Let me just repeat, Sam 
[Sam Donaldson, ABC News], I think it was 
irresponsible. And I think that some real, 
solid thinking should be given now to a 
budgetary process that befits the great gov¬ 
ernment of a great nation. 

Mr. Speakes . Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, what happens to the 
economy while the budget is dragging on 
like this? 

The President Well, I think there are 
signs, indices that the economy is recover¬ 
ing, that it has bottomed out. I think some 
of them are due for release today, but I’ve 
come down from the mountaintop; I 
haven’t seen them as yet. Maybe I’ll get to 
them before the day is over. 

But you only have to look at inflation— 
where it has come down to. You have to 
look at the drop in the interest rates, and 
there’s been some, again, instability of drop¬ 
ping with those a little more just recently, 
the last few days. But I think that the thing 
that now is delaying further definite recov¬ 
ery is the action of the House with regard 
to the budget. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. 

Q. How is it up there in the fog? What do 
you do up in the fog up there? 

The President Oh, well, it’s lifted now. 
It’s above us. 

Q. Are you going riding today? 

The President You bet, yes. Did yester¬ 
day, too. 

Q. Don’t fall off. [Laughter] 

The President Thank you, Sam. I needed 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you. 

Note: The exchange began at approximately 
10:45 a.m. as the President was leaving the 
Biltmore Hotel, after addressing the Mexico- 
United States Interparliamentary Confer¬ 
ence. Following the session with reporters, 
the President returned to Rancho del Cielo, 
his ranch near Santa Barbara. 
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Designation of Dominick L. DiCarlo as United States 
Representative on the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
May 28, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to designate Dominick L. DiCarlo as 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. He would succeed 
K. Mathea Falco. 

Mr. DiCarlo is presently Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for International Narcotic Mat¬ 
ters. He served as New York State assem¬ 
blyman in 1965-1981 and was deputy 
minority leader in 1975-1978. He was a 
self-employed attorney, beginning in 1963. 
He was assistant professor of Long Island 
University in 1974-1975. He served as vice 


chairman of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Crime in 1969-1970. He was 
counsel to minority leader of the New York 
City Council in 1962-1964 and was assistant 
United States attorney with the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1959- 
1962. 

He graduated from St. John’s College 
(B.A., 1950), St. John’s University School of 
Law (LL.B., 1953), and New York Universi¬ 
ty School of Law (LL.M., 1957). He is mar¬ 
ried, has four children, and resides in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He was born March 11, 
1928. 


Nomination of 10 Members of the National Council on Educational 
Research, and Designation of Chairman 
May 28, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
Educational Research. The President also 
announced his intention to designate 
George Charles Roche III to be Chairman, 
upon confirmation. 

George Charles Roche III has been president of 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., since 1971. 
He resides in Hillsdale and was born May 16, 
1935. He would succeed Harold Howe II for a 
term expiring August 30, 1983. 

Donald Barr is headmaster of the Hackley School 
in Tarrytown, N.Y. He resides in Colebrook, 
Conn., and was born August 2, 1921. He would 
succeed Helen S. Astin for the remainder of 
the term expiring September 30, 1982, and will 
be reappointed for the term expiring August 
30,1985. 

M. Blouke Cams is president and chief executive 
officer of Cams Corp. He is also president and 
chief executive officer of Cams Chemical Co. 
and president and publisher of Open Court 
Publishing Co. He resides in Peru, Ill., and was 


bom June 15, 1927. He would succeed Barbara 
S. Uehling for a term expiring September 30, 
1984. 

]. Floyd Hall is superintendent, the school district 
of Greenville County, Greenville, S.C. He re¬ 
sides in Greenville and was born August 11, 
1925. He would succeed Alonzo A. Crim for a 
term expiring September 30, 1983. 

Donna Helene Hearne is an insurance agent and 
broker. She resides in St. Louis, Mo., and was 
bom April 16, 1940. She would succeed Catha¬ 
rine C. Stimpson for a term expiring Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1983. 

Howard L. Hurwitz is president of School Man¬ 
agement Co. in Jamaica, N.Y., where he re¬ 
sides. He was bom June 10, 1916. He would 
succeed Bernard C. Watson for a term expiring 
September 30, 1984. 

Onalee McGraw is an education consultant to the 
Heritage Foundation. She resides in McLean, 
Va., and was bom October 4, 1939. She would 
succeed Jon L. Harkness for a term expiring 
September 30,1984. 

Penny Pullen is a member of the American Leg¬ 
islative Exchange Council and is chairman of 
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the Council’s Task Force on Education. She 
resides in Park Ridge, Ill., and was born March 
2, 1947. She would succeed Tomas A. Arciniega 
for a term expiring September 30, 1984. 

Carl W. Salser is executive director of Education¬ 
al Research Associates and National Book Co. 
in Portland, Oreg. He resides in Lake Oswego, 
Oreg., and was bom August 16, 1921. He 
would succeed Maria B. Cerda for a term ex¬ 


piring September 30, 1983. 

Elaine Y. Schadler was district supervisor, Na¬ 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress Proj¬ 
ect, conducted by Research Triangle Institute 
(Research Triangle Park, N.C.) in 1969-1978. 
She resides in Bryn Mawr, Pa., and was bom 
December 1, 1944. She would succeed Harold 
L. Enarson for a term expiring September 30, 
1984. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the Federal Budget and the 
Western Alliance 
May 29, 1982 


My fellow Americans: 

This has been a pretty hectic week and, 
Fm sorry to say, a bad one for all those 
Americans who are suffering because of the 
recession and the high interest rates. 

In contrast to the Senate, which has 
passed a responsible budget resolution call¬ 
ing for reductions in the projected deficits 
for the next 3 years of $358 billion, the 
majority leadership of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives preferred to play politics. In a 
wild 5 or 6 days, they battled over which of 
half a dozen or so budgets we should have, 
plus 68 amendments, and then came up 
empty. They will now recess for a vacation 
and come back to start all over again. 

The President is required to submit a 
budget. Indeed, the budget is referred to as 
“the President’s budget.” The one we sub¬ 
mitted in February was not one of those the 
House debated; yet, it was a result of 4 
months work by the Office of Management 
and Budget, the entire Cabinet and their 
staffs, and the executive staff. The Congress 
simply ignored it. Nothing in our Federal 
Government is more in need of an overhaul 
than the ridiculous procedure we have mis¬ 
named “the budget process.” 

Believing that a budget resolution calling 
for substantial savings could have an effect 
on the now unnecessarily high interest 
rates, I had hoped for cooperation with the 
Democratic leadership of the House. I 
thought if we could appear together before 
the cameras and announce that we had ar¬ 
rived at agreement on a deficit-reducing 
budget, it would serve notice to the money 


markets that we were united in an effort to 
keep inflation and, thus, interest rates 
down. 

A number of responsible Democrat Con¬ 
gressmen did share that hope. And with 
their help, we’ll keep on fighting to get a 
responsible budget which protects your tax 
cuts and provides for a sound defense pro¬ 
gram. 

Next week, I leave for Europe for the 
first time as President. Exactly 1 week from 
today, while I’m in France, we’ll com¬ 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the Mar¬ 
shall plan, one of the greatest humanitarian 
ventures ever undertaken. America helped 
to rebuild the shattered economies of West¬ 
ern Europe and create a sense of communi¬ 
ty among Western nations which remains 
vital today. 

We must recognize that, whether in de¬ 
fense, political, or economic affairs, building 
successful foreign policy begins at home. It’s 
for that reason we put in place an economic 
recovery program that, at long last, address¬ 
es the problems and abuses that have been 
undermining our economic health for dec¬ 
ades. 

We’re starting to get some encouraging 
news from those economic statistics that 
pour out of Washington. Interest rates are 
heading down—not enough, but it’s a start. 
Inflation is substantially down, and real con¬ 
sumer incomes are rising. And on July 1st, 
thanks to the second installment of your tax 
cut, Uncle Sam’s bite on your paycheck will 
be smaller, leaving you more to spend and 
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save as you see fit. 

Serious problems remain, such as the 
need for a sound budget and, above all, 
unemployment, here and in Europe where 
it’s at record levels. But we’re making eco¬ 
nomic headway, and our common security 
requires that we continue to work together 
as friends and allies. That will be my main 
theme at the seven-nation economic 
summit in France next week. 

But prosperity has little meaning unless 
we also act to maintain our freedom and 
protect the peace. The remarkable strength 
and success of the Western Alliance in pre¬ 
serving the peace for over three decades 
lies in the fact that we’re a voluntary group¬ 
ing of free peoples, soon to be joined by still 
another new democracy—Spain. The over¬ 
riding success of NATO is that for almost 40 
years, Europe has been at peace. 

To lay the basis for another generation of 
peace and prosperity. Ill meet with my 15 
NATO colleagues in Bonn, the capital of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Our allies know that America has both 
the will and the resources to defend itself 
and to live up to its commitments. Last 
November 18th, we offered to eliminate all 
of our Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles if the Soviets eliminate their 
SS-4, 5, and 20 missiles, now targeted on 
our allies. This offer has the strong support 
of our NATO allies and has been spelled out 
in detail at the U.S.-Soviet negotiating table 
in Geneva. 


In my recent speech at Eureka College, I 
presented a proposal for substantial reduc¬ 
tions in strategic arms. We and our allies 
hope the Soviets will respond positively, 
and we’re prepared to begin START—that’s 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—immedi¬ 
ately. But arms control can’t happen in a 
vacuum. Over the past decade, the Soviet 
Union has engaged in a pattern of direct 
and indirect aggression and suppression in 
places as varied as Afghanistan, Poland, and 
Latin America, and that’s made it harder 
for progress in arms control. 

We must always remember that, in deal¬ 
ing with the condition in the world today, 
Western solidarity and defense prepared¬ 
ness are essential to meaningful arms con¬ 
trol negotiations. That’s the message I’ll 
take with me—the message of a strong, free 
alliance, working together to protect its 
freedom and seek meaningful negotiations 
to build a more peaceful world. 

I’m optimistic for the future of our part¬ 
nerships and the future of freedom. The 
values for which we and our fellow democ¬ 
racies stand are of enduring and universal 
worth. Ours is a mission for peace and free¬ 
dom through Western unity and strength, 
and with your prayers, it will succeed. 

Next Saturday, I’ll be talking to you from 
Europe. Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m . from 
Rancho del Cielo , his ranch near Santa Bar¬ 
bara , Calif. 


Remarks at Memorial Day Ceremonies at Arlington National 

Cemetery 

May 31, 1982 


Mr. President, General, the distinguished 
guests here with us today, my fellow citi¬ 
zens: 

In America’s cities and towns today, flags 
will be placed on graves in cemeteries; 
public officials will speak of the sacrifice 
and the valor of those whose memory we 
honor. 

In 1863, when he dedicated a small 
cemetery in Pennsylvania marking a terri¬ 


ble collision between the armies of North 
and South, Abraham Lincoln noted the 
swift obscurity of such speeches. Well, we 
know now that Lincoln was wrong about 
that particular occasion. His remarks com¬ 
memorating those who gave their “last full 
measure of devotion” were long remem¬ 
bered. But since that moment at Gettys¬ 
burg, few other such addresses have 
become part of our national heritage—not 
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because of the inadequacy of the speakers, 
but because of the inadequacy of words. 

I have no illusions about what little I can 
add now to the silent testimony of those 
who gave their lives willingly for their 
country. Words are even more feeble on 
this Memorial Day, for the sight before us is 
that of a strong and good nation that stands 
in silence and remembers those who were 
loved and who, in return, loved their coun¬ 
trymen enough to die for them. 

Yet, we must try to honor them—not for 
their sakes alone, but for our own. And if 
words cannot repay the debt we owe these 
men, surely with our actions we must strive 
to keep faith with them and with the vision 
that led them to battle and to final sacrifice. 

Our first obligation to them and ourselves 
is plain enough: The United States and the 
freedom for which it stands, the freedom 
for which they died, must endure and pros¬ 
per. Their lives remind us that freedom is 
not bought cheaply. It has a cost; it imposes 
a burden. And just as they whom we com¬ 
memorate were willing to sacrifice, so too 
must we—in a less final, less heroic way—be 
willing to give of ourselves. 

It is this, beyond the controversy and the 
congressional debate, beyond the blizzard 
of budget numbers and the complexity of 
modem weapons systems, that motivates us 
in our search for security and peace. War 
will not come again, other young men will 
not have to die, if we will speak honestly of 
the dangers that confront us and remain 
strong enough to meet those dangers. 

It’s not just strength or courage that we 
need, but understanding and a measure of 
wisdom as well. We must understand 
enough about our world to see the value of 
our alliances. We must be wise enough 
about ourselves to listen to our allies, to 
work with them, to build and strengthen 
the bonds between us. 

Our understanding must also extend to 
potential adversaries. We must strive to 
speak of them not belligerently, but firmly 
and frankly. And that’s why we must never 
fail to note, as frequently as necessary, the 
wide gulf between our codes of morality. 
And that’s why we must never hesitate to 
acknowledge the irrefutable difference be¬ 
tween our view of man as master of the 
state and their view of man as servant of 


the state. Nor must we ever underestimate 
the seriousness of their aspirations to global 
expansion. The risk is the very freedom that 
has been so dearly won. 

It is this honesty of mind that can open 
paths to peace, that can lead to fruitful ne¬ 
gotiation, that can build a foundation upon 
which treaties between our nations can 
stand and last—treaties that can someday 
bring about a reduction in the terrible arms 
of destruction, arms that threaten us with 
war even more terrible than those that 
have taken the lives of the Americans we 
honor today. 

In the quest for peace, the United States 
has proposed to the Soviet Union that we 
reduce the threat of nuclear weapons by 
negotiating a stable balance at far lower 
levels of strategic forces. This is a fitting 
occasion to announce that START, as we 
call it, strategic arms reductions, that the 
negotiations between our country and the 
Soviet Union will begin on the 29th of June. 

As for existing strategic arms agreements, 
we will refrain from actions which undercut 
them so long as the Soviet Union shows 
equal restraint. With good will and dedica¬ 
tion on both sides, I pray that we will 
achieve a safer world. 

Our goal is peace. We can gain that peace 
by strengthening our alliances, by speaking 
candidly of the dangers before us, by assur¬ 
ing potential adversaries of our seriousness, 
by actively pursuing every chance of honest 
and fruitful negotiation. 

It is with these goals in mind that I will 
depart Wednesday for Europe, and it’s alto¬ 
gether fitting that we have this moment to 
reflect on the price of freedom and those 
who have so willingly paid it. For however 
important the matters of state before us this 
next week, they must not disturb the solem¬ 
nity of this occasion. Nor must they dilute 
our sense of reverence and the silent grati¬ 
tude we hold for those who are buried 
here. 

The willingness of some to give their lives 
so that others might live never fails to 
evoke in us a sense of wonder and mystery. 
One gets that feeling here on this hallowed 
ground, and I have known that same poign¬ 
ant feeling as I looked out across the rows 
of white crosses and Stars of David in 
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Europe, in the Philippines, and the military 
cemeteries here in our own land. Each one 
marks the resting place of an American 
hero and, in my lifetime, the heroes of 
World War I, the Doughboys, the GFs of 
World War II or Korea or Vietnam. They 
span several generations of young Ameri¬ 
cans, all different and yet all alike, like the 
markers above their resting places, all alike 
in a truly meaningful way. 

Winston Churchill said of those he knew 
in World War II they seemed to be the only 
young men who could laugh and fight at 
the same time. A great general in that war 
called them our secret weapon, ‘just the 
best darn kids in the world.” Each died for 
a cause he considered more important than 
his own life. Well, they didn’t volunteer to 
die; they volunteered to defend values for 
which men have always been willing to die 
if need be, the values which make up what 
we call civilization. And how they must 
have wished, in all the ugliness that war 
brings, that no other generation of young 
men to follow would have to undergo that 


Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. Announcement 
Reduction Talks 
May 31, 1982 

The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
agreed to begin formal negotiations on the 
limitation and reduction of strategic arms 
on June 29, 1982, in Geneva, Switzerland. 


same experience. 

As we honor their memory today, let us 
pledge that their lives, their sacrifices, then- 
valor shall be justified and remembered for 
as long as God gives life to this nation. And 
let us also pledge to do our utmost to carry 
out what must have been their wish: that 
no other generation of young men will 
every have to share their experiences and 
repeat their sacrifice. 

Earlier today, with the music that we 
have heard and that of our National 
Anthem—I can’t claim to know the words 
of all the national anthems in the world, but 
I don’t know of any other that ends with a 
question and a challenge as ours does: Does 
that flag still wave o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave? That is what 
we must all ask. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. at 
the cemetery in Arlington , Va. Prior to his 
remarks , he placed a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldiers. 


on the Strategic Arms 


The U.S. delegation will be led by Ambassa¬ 
dor Edward Rowny and the Soviet delega¬ 
tion will be led by Ambassador V. P. 
Karpov. Both sides attach great importance 
to these negotiations. 


Nomination of Robert H. Phinny To Be United States Ambassador 
to Swaziland 
June 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert H. Phinny to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Swaziland. 
He would succeed Richard Gavins Math- 
eron. 

Since 1957 Mr. Phinny has been self-em¬ 


ployed with the R. H. Phinny Co. (invest¬ 
ments and business interests) in Fremont, 
Mich. He was with Gerber Products Co., in 
Fremont, Mich., in 1949-1957 as salesman 
and then assistant to the director of public 
relations. He served in the United States 
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Navy as lieutenant in 1942-1945. four children, and resides in Palm Springs, 

Mr. Phinny graduated from Babson Col- Calif. He was bom March 15, 1921. 
lege, Mass. (B.S., 1948). He is married, has 


Appointment of William J. Kilberg as a Member of the President’s 
Commission on White House Fellowships 
June 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint William J. Kilberg to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships. 

He is presently a partner in the law firm 
of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. He was a partner in the firm of 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan in 1977-1980. He 
was Solicitor of Labor, U.S. Department of 
Labor, in 1973-1977. Previously he was As¬ 


sociate Solicitor for Labor Relations and 
Civil Rights at the U.S. Department of 
Labor. He was General Counsel for the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
in 1970-1971. 

Mr. Kilberg graduated from Cornell Uni¬ 
versity (B.S., 1966) and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1969). He is married, has four chil¬ 
dren, and resides in McLean, Va. He was 
born June 12, 1946. 


Message to the House of Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the Southern Arizona Water Rights Settlement Bill 
June 1, 1982 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
H.R. 5118, the proposed “Southern Arizona 
Water Rights Settlement Act of 1982.” I 
take this action with sincere disappoint¬ 
ment. I am well aware of the hard work of 
the Arizona Congressional leaders that went 
into the development and passage of this 
legislation. I also understand their desire to 
resolve the litigation that has hung over the 
head of the City of Tucson and the many 
private parties involved for the past seven 
years. 

I strongly believe that the most appropri¬ 
ate means of resolving Indian water rights 
disputes is through negotiated settlement 
and legislation if it is needed to implement 
any such settlement. However, H.R. 5118 is 
a negotiated settlement with a serious flaw. 
The United States Government was never a 
party to the negotiations that led to the 
development of this proposal. This settle¬ 
ment was negotiated among the Tribe, the 


City of Tucson, the State of Arizona, the 
affected commercial interests and other de¬ 
fendants with assistance from the Arizona 
Congressional delegation. The result of this 
negotiation was that the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, which was absent from the nego¬ 
tiation table, would bear almost the entire 
financial burden of the settlement at a po¬ 
tential initial cost of $112 million and a po¬ 
tential annual cost of approximately $5 mil¬ 
lion. 

I cannot support this resolution of litiga¬ 
tion on behalf of the Papago Tribe by the 
United States Government. I can only in 
good conscience approve legislation intend¬ 
ed to implement a settlement if the United 
States has been a major party in the negoti¬ 
ations and if the contribution by the de¬ 
fendants in the litigation involved is signifi¬ 
cant. 

I pledge the full cooperation of my Ad¬ 
ministration to the States and local govern¬ 
ments that are facing the difficult task of 
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equitably resolving Indian water rights 
suits. I cannot, however, pledge the Federal 
Treasury as a panacea for this problem. 

H.R. 5118 is a multi-million dollar bailout 
of local public and commercial interests at 
the expense of Federal taxpayers through¬ 
out the nation. It is a prime example of 
serious misuse of Federal funds. It asks the 
Federal Government to pay the settlement 
share of the mining companies and other 
local water users whose share should more 
properly be borne by the defendants them¬ 
selves. 

I therefore must return this legislation to 
you without my approval. I will only ap¬ 


prove legislation that implements a true ne¬ 
gotiated settlement. Such a settlement is 
one in which all parties that are making 
contributions or concessions have agreed to 
those contributions or concessions at the ne¬ 
gotiating table. I look forward to receiving 
such legislation from the Congress. I am 
asking the Secretary of the Interior to co¬ 
ordinate participation by my Administration 
in any such negotiations. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 1, 1982. 


Proclamation 4944—National P.O.W.-M.I.A. Recognition Day, 1982 
June 1, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Since the Revolutionary War, when Gen¬ 
eral George Washington complained of the 
treatment accorded to captured soldiers of 
the Continental Army, the United States 
has recognized the uncommon hardships 
experienced by our soldiers held prisoner 
during times of war. Called upon to defend 
American ideals while undergoing extreme 
adversity in violation of fundamental moral 
standards and the international codes and 
customs for the treatment of prisoners of 
war, our soldiers have fulfilled their duty to 
their services and country. 

Similarly, our country has recognized the 
acute suffering experienced by the families 
of our soldiers held captive or missing in 
action. The uncertainty these service fami¬ 
lies live with day-to-day surely touches the 
heart of every American. 

The Congress has by Joint Resolution des¬ 
ignated July 9, 1982 as National P.O.W.- 
M.I.A. Recognition Day and on this day we 
should recognize the special debt owed to 
our fellow citizens who gave up their free¬ 
dom and their families in the service of our 


country. We must also remember our still¬ 
missing servicemen, for whose families, rel¬ 
atives and friends the anguish and bitter¬ 
ness of war are enduring aspects. 

Our Nation must not forget and will 
continue to seek answers to their fates. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate July 9, 1982 as National 
P.O.W.-M.I.A. Recognition Day, a day dedi¬ 
cated to all former American prisoners of 
war, to those still missing, and to their fami¬ 
lies. I call on all Americans to join in honor¬ 
ing those who made the uncommon sacri¬ 
fice of being held captive in war, and their 
loved ones. 

I call upon State and local officials and 
private organizations to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 1st day of June, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:08 p.m., June 1, 1982 ] 
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Interview With Western European Television Correspondents on 
the President’s Trip to Europe 
June 1, 1982 


Versailles Economic Summit Conference 

Mr. Saint-Paul. Mr. President, let us 
speak before of the Versailles summit. The 
President of my country, Frangois Mitter¬ 
rand, among other European leaders, would 
like to reach a better harmony between the 
dollar, the Japanese yen, and the European 
money. Do you foresee a possible compro¬ 
mise about this question? 

The President Well, I don’t know that it’s 
so much a compromise as I believe that 
what is necessary to have a stable exchange 
is to have more stable economies for all of 
us. And I hope that out of our talks we can 
find ways to approach the problems that 
face all of us economically in such a way as 
to be going more in the same direction. 

Here, we, in our own country, have un¬ 
dertaken to curb inflation and have had, I 
think, a remarkable success in that for the 
last 3 months it has been running at less 
than 1-percent rate here—and for the last 6 
months, only 2.8 percent. 

The exchange—the idea—were opposed, 
as you know, to government intervention 
on an ongoing basis in exchange rates in our 
floating exchange. We would like to see a 
study made of the history, recent history of 
government intervention and what its 
record has been. At the same time, we will 
support intervention for extreme disrup¬ 
tions and dislocations in the exchange rate. 

But above all, again, I repeat, I think that 
achieving a stable economy for all of our 
countries is the best insurance that we will 
have a stable rate of exchange. 

Mr. Telmon. Mr. President, I remember 
that last year in Ottawa, you were promis¬ 
ing—you were predicting that the U.S. in¬ 
terest rates would have decreased in 6 
months. Are you going to do the same state¬ 
ment this year in Versailles? 

The President. I think I could safely say 
that because, while at that time we had not 
yet put our economic program in place, we 
got the most of what we were asking from 
our Congress And the interest rates did 
come down They are down about 25 per¬ 


cent, but that’s not nearly enough. 

When we started in office, this adminis¬ 
tration started, we inherited interest rates 
that were the highest they had been in our 
country in more than a hundred years. We 
did come down, as I say, about 25 percent, 
but with the increase in unemployment, 
they have stayed much too high. 

I am hoping that the Congress will be 
more forthcoming with regard to the new 
budget than they were last week, because I 
believe that when we get another budget of 
the kind we had last year that shows contin¬ 
ued reductions in the rate of increase in 
government spending here, we will see an¬ 
other drop in the interest rates before the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Bell Mr. President, there hasn’t been 
an economic summit, I think, which didn’t 
end with a ringing declaration against pro¬ 
tectionism, and we expect that to happen 
now, although protectionism seems to be 
creeping onwards. I wonder if, whether on 
this issue as on others, it’s going to make all 
that much difference whether you go to 
Versailles or whether you don’t. 

The President. Well, I’m going to Ver¬ 
sailles, but that will be a very important 
subject, and I am going to try hard—and 
I’m sure that others will, too—to point out 
the fallacy of protectionism. What the world 
really needs today is a greater extension of 
free trade, removing the obstacles to that 
free trade. And this is also very important 
with regard to the developing nations, the 
lesser developed nations that all of us have 
met with regard to helping, as we met at 
Cancun. 

One of the things that they need is to 
know that there is an open market for their 
product, whether it be agricultural produce 
or whether it be something manufactured. 
And I am going to strive hard to preach the 
sermon that protectionism actually ends up 
in a restraint of trade, and open trade 
means more jobs for all our people. 
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East-West Trade 

Mr. Kronzucker. East-West trade, Mr. 
President, is an important prospect of Euro¬ 
pean economy. It is said that you want to 
curb this trade; especially, you want to re¬ 
frain the allies of providing the Soviet 
Union with extra-cheap credit for their 
economy. Could you elaborate on that? 

The President Yes, I could. 

It’s not a case of wanting a permanent 
quarantine of the Soviet Union or anything 
of that kind. But we have all discussed and 
have taken various actions because of our 
opposition to what the Soviet Union is 
doing in Poland, Afghanistan, its military 
buildup to the point that it hangs over all of 
us as something of a threat. 

The Soviet Union is having its economic 
problems, too. And I just believe that now 
is a time not to continue subsidizing them 
with cheap credit so they can continue 
their military buildup. But is it time to ap¬ 
proach them and point out that there is a 
different way? 

But none of the countries of the Western 
World represent a threat to the Soviet 
Union, none of us have any desire to be 
aggressive where they’re concerned. But 
maybe we could through restraining credit 
and refusing any longer to subsidize their 
military buildup, that we could persuade 
them to come closer to becoming a 
member of the family of nations—Europe 
and here and in Asia—that want peace and 
want a trade relationship worldwide. 

And so, what I will be proposing is not 
some return to the cold war as such, but a 
temporary period of restraint while we 
show them what we have to offer; on the 
other hand, if they will give up their expan¬ 
sionist policies and their obvious militarism. 

Mr. Kronzucker. You couldn’t convince 
the European allies of refraining from 
building the Trans-Siberian Pipeline. How 
will you convince the allies of this program? 

The President. Well, the reasons given for 
our not being able to convince them—-at 
least given by our allies—was that these 
were contracts that in many instances had 
already been put in place before the pres¬ 
ent administration’s leaders were in office. 
And so they felt bound by contract to go 
along with this. 


I think the credit is a different matter. 
And again, I say it doesn’t make much sense 
to be forced into programs of costly arms 
buildup on our side simply to meet a threat 
that comes from one place and one alone, 
the Soviet Union, which, in the recent years 
of detente, during what was supposed to be 
a detente, has gone forward with the great¬ 
est military buildup in the history of man. 
And maybe we need to get their attention. 

Meeting With President Brezhnev 

Mr. Saint-Paul. Mr. President, my ques¬ 
tion could be a followup now. Do you con¬ 
firm your intention of having a summit with 
Leonid Brezhnev, and will this summit 
depend on the Soviet attitude in the world? 

The President. Well, answering the last 
part of the question first, it would only 
depend on their conduct if they should 
make some overt move, such as military 
occupation of Poland or something of that 
kind. On the other hand, I view a possible 
meeting with President Brezhnev as a 
chance to point out the road to a better 
relationship. And it isn’t a road that is 
simply paved with words; there must be 
some deeds. And I have quoted before, and 
will quote again, what the Soviet needs to 
understand is the meaning of Demosthenes’ 
words 2,000 years ago in the Athenian mar¬ 
ketplace, when he said, “What sane man 
would let another man’s words rather than 
his deeds tell him who is at peace and who 
is at war with him?” Again, I refer to the 
military buildup of the Soviet Union, then- 
policies of expansion. 

I look forward to a meeting. He has ex¬ 
pressed at one time in a communication 
with me a willingness for such a meeting. 
There has been no effort to pin down a 
time, a place, although I have invited him, 
and I’ve had no formal rejection of my ex¬ 
pression of hope that he would join all of us 
at the United Nations following this meet¬ 
ing in Europe, when the United Nations 
takes up the problem of disarmament—or 
reduction of arms, and that I expressed the 
hope that he and I could—if he came to 
New York—could have a meeting at that 
time. 

If that is not to be and he cannot do that 
in his own schedule, then, yes, I would like 
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to go forward and have such a meeting in 
which we could discuss the deeds that all of 
us might use to reveal our peaceful intent. 

Peace Movements 

Mr. Telmon. Mr. President, how much 
have the peace movements in Europe, in 
Japan, and now also in the United States 
influenced your decision? And how much— 
how do you evaluate the importance of 
these movements? 

The President. Well, I think it shows the 
desire of a great many people for peace and 
to be out from under the shadow over the 
world of nuclear annihilation. Actually, it 
didn’t influence me. As a matter of fact, 
they’re kind of following the leader because 
way back during the campaign, when I was 
campaigning against the incumbent Presi¬ 
dent, on a number of occasions I publicly 
expressed my intention, if I occupied this 
office, to seek a program of arms reduction 
as differing from the recent years’ efforts at 
arms limitation, but outright, sizeable arms 
reduction. And all I can say is that I’m with 
them. 

I may disagree with some of the things 
they propose, such as if they are proposing 
again a freeze at the present levels, because 
we have now on the table in Geneva a 
treaty that we’re discussing with the Soviet 
Union that would take the nuclear weapons, 
the intermediate weapons, entirely away 
from Europe. We have set the date, June 
29th, for the beginning of the negotiations 
with the Soviet Union—and they’ve agreed 
to it—to discuss the reduction of the strate¬ 
gic nuclear weapons. And, of course, for 
some time we’ve all been discussing—all 
the nations—a reduction of conventional 
weapons. That’s taken place in Vienna. 

So, the only place where I might disagree 
is if some of those peace movements are 
demanding only a freeze at the present 
level. I don’t think there’d be much accom¬ 
plishment in freezing the Soviet Union into 
a position of superiority over all the rest of 
us. 

Mr. Telmon. There is no point for me to 
put a supplementary question, because you 
have already answered. 

UK-Argentine Conflict 
Mr. Bell. Mr. President, I have a question 


I’d like to ask you about the Falklands and 
the extent of your commitment on Britain’s 
side, for the British seem poised to repos¬ 
sess the islands now. Do you want them to 
go through with that and score their victo¬ 
ry, or are you asking us to hold back, for 
there to be a negotiation and Argentina be 
left with some of the fruits of aggression? 

The President Well, now, I could be pre¬ 
sumptuous in one way if I answered direct¬ 
ly some of that. I recognize that both sides 
have lost men, but England in responding 
to this—a threat that all of us must oppose, 
and that is the idea that armed aggression 
can succeed in the world today—you have 
lost many fine young men, as has the other 
side, and a number of your vessels and 
planes. 

I don’t know exactly—at what is the right 
moment for a negotiated settlement to that 
problem. I would hope it could come before 
there is further loss of life on either side. 
And we stand ready to do anything we can, 
as we have for all these many weeks, to 
bring about a peaceful solution and resolu¬ 
tion of this problem. And we’ll continue to 
offer our help, do whatever we can. Wheth¬ 
er that can take place without further mili¬ 
tary action or not, I don’t know. 

But we—-I think all of us hope and pray 
that no more blood needs to be shed or 
should be shed in arriving at a proper set¬ 
tlement, and, again, as I say, observing the 
principle that armed aggression, as original¬ 
ly took place there, must not be allowed to 
succeed. 

Mr. Bell. Could we take this forward, Mr. 
President, to the future of the islands, that 
after spending so much blood, so many 
ships sunk, there will be a disposition on the 
part of the British, perhaps, to hang on in 
there for the foreseeable future. Will you be 
with us then as you are now? 

The President Well, that question poses a 
hypothesis that I don’t think I’m at a posi¬ 
tion to answer. I do know that there had 
been many attempts at negotiation before 
this armed invasion of the Falklands took 
place, in which your country has suggested 
a solution to the dispute over sovereignty 
and has evidenced a willingness to find 
some fair answer, particularly fair to the 
people who are presently living there on 
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the islands. 

Now, I would not like to put myself in 
the position of saying what that solution 
should be, except to say that I do believe 
and I know that Prime Minister Thatcher 
has expressed many times the desire to do 
what is best for those people presently 
living on the Falklands. 

Mr. Kronzucker. Sir, you risked your 
Latin American policy over your commit¬ 
ment for Great Britain in the Falkland 
crisis—or the Malvinas crisis, as the Argen¬ 
tines say. Do you also see a threat for the 
Alliance coming up with this conflict? 

The President No, I don’t believe so. I 
believe that the Alliance—now we’re speak¬ 
ing now of the North Atlantic Alliance, 
NATO—I believe that we’re closer together 
than we’ve been for some years past. I 
think we’re seeing much more eye to eye 
than we have in the past. 

With regard to our desire for better rela¬ 
tions with the rest of the nations here in the 
Americas, North and South and Central, we 
did observe neutrality as a peace broker, 
trying to bring about a peaceful settlement 
before there was the actual engagement 
that we now have, armed struggle. We fi¬ 
nally had to say, in the face of intransigence 
on the part of the Argentines with regard 
to meeting any peaceful solution, that we 
could not deny the principle involved, that 
we cannot approve of armed aggression 
being allowed to succeed, certainly with 
regard to territorial claims. And we hope 
very much that this can be brought to a 
proper conclusion, and we will then again 
proceed with our efforts to improve rela¬ 
tions with our neighbors here in the Ameri¬ 
cas. 

I have said for a long period of time that 
I don’t believe our country has ever ap¬ 
proached, particularly the neighbors in 
Latin America, in the way that we should to 
erase some misunderstandings and all, 
forget some past history, and to have a mu¬ 
tually beneficial relationship as we have 
with our allies in other parts of the world. 

West Berlin 

Mr. Kronzucker. Permit me to come to 
West Berlin, an island perhaps nearer and 
dearer to NATO, so to speak. 

The President. Yes. 


Mr. Kronzucker. How far would America 
go in its commitment to defend West Berlin 
if it is necessary, even over, perhaps, a war? 

The President. I don’t think there’s any 
question about how far we go. We are com¬ 
mitted to the preservation of freedom in 
Western Berlin, and that island of freedom, 

I think, is a symbol to the whole world of 
what is at stake and what is at issue be¬ 
tween the East and West. 

Mr. Kronzucker. Would you also risk a 
limited nuclear war over West Berlin? 

The President I got in some trouble re¬ 
cently answering a gentleman’s question, a 
member of the press, in a group meeting 
about—he asked a hypothetical question, 
and I should have stopped short of a hypo¬ 
thetical answer when he said did I believe 
that there could be such a thing as a limited 
nuclear war. And I don’t think that I will 
make that mistake again of answering. 

I just believe that our goal must be 
peace, and this is what everything we’re 
doing is leading toward, is a deterrent 
toward war of any kind. And if we don’t 
have war of conventional kind, then well 
never have to worry about how much of a 
nuclear war you could have. 

Mr. Kronzucker. You are aware, Mr. 
President, that in Berlin you are awaited by 
a hot reception, so to say? About a thousand 
different organizations prepare to protest 
against your visit there. What do you think 
about that? 

The President Well, I’m curious as to 
what’s in their mind, and do they really 
understand what I represent? Or are they 
going by some imagery that has been con¬ 
cocted for them in which they think I’m a 
threat to peace? And if so, I hope that all of 
you will convey to them that I’m the first 
one in a great many years that has persuad¬ 
ed the Soviet Union to sit down in actual 
arms reduction talks, and that I’m dedi¬ 
cated to that. 

U.S.-European Relations 

Mr. Kronzucker. On the other hand, you 
are aware for sure that a lot of Germans— 
there’s even now a poll—a high percentage 
of the Germans are looking forward to your 
visit, and they think they will enjoy it. Mr. 
President, the nearer this travel to Europe 
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comes, the more conciliatory it seems is 
your approach to those points that are criti¬ 
cal to the Alliance. 

The President No, I don’t think—it’s just 
that now that we’re going there, maybe 
they’re paying more attention to what I’ve 
been saying. But as I say, I’m not saying 
anything any different than I said back 
when I was campaigning for this office. 

I know that there has been some miscon¬ 
struing of some remarks that I made early 
in a press conference with regard to the 
Soviet Union. And it’s been portrayed that I 
accused them of all sorts of things—actually, 
in answer to a question I was quoting what 
they say about themselves and their right to 
practice any morality or immorality that 
furthers their cause. I was quoting them, 
not making an accusation. So I don’t retract 
anything that I said. 

But again, as I say, I believe the answer is 
the reduction of arms and, again, not naive¬ 
ly or pretending that the Soviet Union, that 
we can have a detente while they go on 
with their programs of expansion and all. 
No. Seeking to persuade them to, by deed, 
prove their contention that they want 
peace also. 

Mr. Saint-Paul. I’ve got the chance to ask 
my very simple question, Mr. President. 
Before starting tomorrow, what will you say 
to young Europeans today, and what image 
would you like to give to Europe during 
your trip now? 

The President What image- 

Mr. Saint-Paul -would you like to give 

of yourself during your visit? 

The President. Well, as someone who be¬ 
lieves very much in that alliance which has 
kept the peace for almost 40 years now, 
with all the criticism that has been leveled 
upon it even by members of it, at times; a 
believer in that. A belief that our fate is 
tied to that of Europe. We’re not an outsid¬ 
er coming in trying to do something helpful 
for others. That alliance is important to us 
as it is to the nations of Europe. Also a 
belief that we can have better trade rela¬ 
tions, freer trade relations, that our eco¬ 
nomic problems are similar in all our coun¬ 
tries and that the answer must be reducing 
and eliminating inflation, freer trade that 
will provide jobs for those people in all our 
countries who at the moment cannot find 


jobs. And if I can be seen as honestly want¬ 
ing and trying sincerely for all those things 
there, that’ll be enough. 

The Middle East 

Mr. Telmon. Mr. President, can you say 
something about the Middle East? In this 
moment we know that you are going to 
have a summit meeting with President Mu¬ 
barak and Menachem, alias- 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Telmon. -Prime Minister Begin. At 

the same time, there is this new—a couple 
of new alinements in the Middle East. What 
is the position of the United States? 

The President. Well, we have believed, 
there again, that the answer to the problem 
of Israel and the Israeli-Arab conflict must 
be the same type of thing that happened 
between Egypt and Israel, that other, more 
moderate Arab States, to begin with, must 
acknowledge the right of Israel to exist as a 
nation and then, bilaterally, make their 
peace with Israel. And we’ve been trying— 
we can’t impose a peace structure on the 
countries of the Middle East—but we have 
been trying to establish ourselves as want¬ 
ing to be fair and wanting a just and fair 
solution to the dispute between the Arab 
States and Israel and that, therefore, we 
could be depended on as long as we’re 
wanted and our help is sought to try for a 
fair and just peace. 

I recognize that there are some Arab 
States that are not moderate and that will 
represent a problem. But I believe that 
even most of those, if not all, would follow 
the lead if the more moderate Arab States 
should accept Israel’s right to exist and be 
willing to do as Egypt did and seek a peace. 

Mr. Kronzucker. Mr. President, thank you 
very much, also on behalf of my colleagues, 
in spite of the fact that this room, the li¬ 
brary, turned to a steambath under the 
lights. And we wish you a successful trip to 
Europe. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. I’m looking forward to it. 

Note: The interview began at 3:20 p.m. in 
the Library at the White House. Interview¬ 
ing the President were Gerard Saint-Paul of 
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French Television 1, Sergio Telmon of Ital- Television, and Hans-Dieter Kronzucker of 
ian Television~RAI, Martin Bell of BBC German Television-ZDF. 


Proclamation 4945—National Orchestra Week, 1982 
June 1, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

America’s 1572 symphony and chamber 
orchestras are among this Nation’s finest 
cultural and artistic resources. Each year, 
our orchestras provide inspiration and en¬ 
joyment to more than 23 million people 
throughout the country. 

This country’s orchestras are internation¬ 
ally recognized as being among the finest in 
the world. They set the standards of excel¬ 
lence against which other musical endeav¬ 
ors are measured. 

Orchestras contribute more to their com¬ 
munity than fine concert music. Today, or¬ 
chestras serve their communities in many 
ways. They reach audiences beyond the 
concert hall through regional and national 
tours, free outdoor concerts and benefit 
performances. In addition, orchestras offer 
educational programs which introduce 
school age children to the lasting beauty of 
music. Orchestras also cooperate in joint ar¬ 
tistic ventures, thereby helping to support a 
multitude of additional arts activity in their 
communities. 

The success of America’s orchestras has 
been the result of the combined effort of 
skilled professionals and dedicated volun¬ 
teers. It is their partnership with the gov¬ 
ernment and the private sector which en¬ 


ables them to promote and produce music 
in their communities. 

These orchestras provide the opportunity 
for American trained musicians and conduc¬ 
tors to promote the performance of Ameri¬ 
can music. The American orchestra both 
builds and preserves our Nation’s heritage. 

In recognition of the contribution of 
America’s orchestras to the Nation, Con¬ 
gress has, by Senate Joint Resolution 145, 
requested me to designate June 13-19, 
1982, as National Orchestra Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of June 13-19, 
1982 as National Orchestra Week and call 
upon all Federal, State and local govern¬ 
ment agencies, interested groups and orga¬ 
nizations, and the people of the United 
States to observe that week by engaging in 
appropriate programs and activities, there¬ 
by showing their support of America’s or¬ 
chestras and the arts. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 1st day of June, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of the Independence of United States 
of America the two hundred and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:42 a.m., June 2, 1982] 


Remarks to Administration Officials and White House Staff on 
Departure for Europe 
June 2, 1982 

Who’s tending the store? [ Laughter ] the toaster. [Laughter] 

Well, I think we’ve got everything I guess we’re ready to go. But in case 
packed, and Nancy’s upstairs unplugging anyone’s wondering whether this trip is 
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necessary, let me say a word or two about 
what we hope to accomplish. 

I think one of the highest duties that goes 
with this office is to carry on the pursuit of 
peace and prosperity for our people. For 
more than three decades that pursuit has 
led to consultation and cooperation with 
our neighbors here on this continent, and 
with Japan, and with our friends and allies 
in the Western World, in Europe, those na¬ 
tions that share our democratic ideals. 

Together we’ve weathered threats of ag¬ 
gression and internal disagreements, but 
weve maintained a sense of unity and a 
commitment to freedom, and we’re still 
being tested, possibly more now than ever 
before. It’s important, for that reason, to 
meet and renew our bond. 

Now, I know there are some who ques¬ 
tion the value of the Alliance, who view it 
as cumbersome and at times unresponsive 
to the need for action. And there are those 
people still in our land who yearn for the 
isolationist shell. But because we’ve rejected 
those other courses back over the recent 
decades, there has been peace for almost 40 
years on the Western front. 

This administration’s foreign policy began 
last year. It included the reestablishment of 
our American strength and the revitaliza¬ 
tion of our economy. We put the economic 
recovery program and the defense plan into 
place. This country never sought the leader¬ 
ship that was thrust upon us at the end of 
World War II, but what we have done, I 
think, in this last year, is reaffirm to our 
friends abroad and to possible adversaries 
that we accept that responsibility. 

In meeting with the industrial democra¬ 
cies in Versailles, we should see more clear¬ 
ly where and how we mean to have a 
better economic future. That summit meet¬ 
ing is an opportunity to work for real, sus¬ 
tained, noninflationary growth after nearly 
a decade of stagnation, low productivity, 
and investment and energy vulnerability. 
We’ve been in the longest period of sus¬ 
tained inflation, worldwide inflation, in the 
history of the world. I intend to propose 
regular and closer consultation among us so 
we can together pursue economic policies 
that move in the same direction, first, to 
reduce inflation, and then to have greater 
monetary and fiscal discipline. 


We must look for ways to strengthen the 
international trading system with more reli¬ 
ance on the free market. It’s time that we 
take a stand against the increasing drift in 
so many parts of the world, and even here 
at home, toward protectionism. 

There are other meetings besides Ver¬ 
sailles—I’ll say—[ laughter ]—in London, in 
Rome, in Bonn, and in Berlin. I look for¬ 
ward to meeting with His Holiness the 
Pope in the Vatican. And the NATO meet¬ 
ing in Bonn—there we’ll have a chance to 
explain in detail our plans for engaging the 
Soviet Union in realistic arms reduction 
talks. 

I know that you’re aware that last 
November we took up the issue and pro¬ 
posed to the Soviet Union negotiations lead¬ 
ing toward a zero level, the elimination of 
intermediate-range weapons, their SS-20’s 
and -4’s and -5’s in Europe, and the de¬ 
ploying of our Pershings and cruise missiles 
as a deterrent to those forces—a total elimi¬ 
nation of those forces—and that, now, that 
treaty that we proposed is on the table in 
Geneva, and our teams are negotiating 
there. And then, a short time ago, in 
Eureka College, I spoke of START, Strate¬ 
gic Arms Reduction Talks, and the day 
before yesterday was able to announce that 
those talks will begin 27 days from now, on 
the 29th of June, in Geneva. 

Now, if it is, as it appears to be, that 
we’re destined to play a leadership role, 
then we shall do so with one purpose in 
mind—to affirm and protect the fundamen¬ 
tal values of our people and the people of 
those countries that are allied to us in this 
determination to be free. Our societies are 
a reflection of all that is good and decent in 
humankind. 

Something will happen on this trip also in 
Bonn. There will be a ceremony, and Spain 
will become a member of NATO and the 
North Atlantic Alliance. I wonder if any of 
us have really thought about the signifi¬ 
cance of that. Over and above our welcome 
to another democracy to join us in that alli¬ 
ance, when have we ever seen or will we 
ever see a nation ask to join the Warsaw 
Pact? It just won’t happen. For that matter, 
where else in the world can people take to 
the streets to demonstrate their opposition 
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to nuclear warfare? 

There’s been near a decade of troubling 
events and uncertainty among the allies 
and ourselves, but today there is a regrowth 
of unity and purpose. And I hope that this 
trip will contribute to that and increase it. 

So, that’s my reason for going. And I can 
only tell you that I shall be more proud 
than I’ve ever been of anything to be there 
representing the United States, with an op¬ 
portunity once again to express to all of 
them and to the world what it is we think 
we represent, what it is we want for all the 
people of the world. 

And now, as the little girl said to me in 
the postscript to her letter, once, about 
what I should do after taking all her advice 
in the letter, about getting to the Oval 


Office, and get back to work, vs» 
leaving, but—get back to work, f 

No, incidentally, I couldn’t It 
without just saying to all of you, 
we have you here and in a group, 
you all, and thank you for all ti 
been doing. I know that what w 
doing doesn’t read well in the VI 
Post or the New York Times, bi 
me, it reads well in Peoria. 

Thanks a lot. Goodby. See you 1* 

Note: The President spoke at 9:3 
the East Room at the White Horn 
ing his remarks , he left from 
Lawn for Andrews Air Force j 
From there he flew to Paris, Franc 


Message to the Congress on Trade 
People’s Republic of China 
June 2, 1982 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with subsection 402(dX5) of 
the Trade Act of 1974, I transmit herewith 
my recommendation for a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive subsec¬ 
tion (a) and (b) of Section 402 of the Act. 

I include as part of my recommendation 
my determination that further extension of 
the waiver authority, and continuation of 
the waivers applicable to the Socialist Re¬ 
public of Romania, the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec¬ 
tives of Section 402. 

This recommendation also includes my 
reasons for recommending the extension of 
waiver authority and for my determination 
that continuation of the three waivers cur¬ 
rently in effect will substantially promote 
the objectives of Section 402. It also states 
my concern about Romania’s emigration 
record this year and the need for its reex¬ 
amination. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 2, 1982. 


With Romania, Hungary, i 


Recommendation for Exte> 
Waiver Authority 

I recommend to the Congress 
waiver authority granted by 2 
402(c) of the Trade Act of 1974 (h 
“the Act”) be further extended I 
months. Pursuant to subsection 4< 
the Act, I have today determinec 
ther extension of such authority* 
tinuation of the waivers current I 
ble to the Socialist Republic of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic 
People’s Republic of China will su 
promote the objectives of section 
Act. However, I am concerned abi 
nia’s emigration record this year 
gest it be reexamined. My deterxs 
attached to this Recommendation 
corporated herein. 

The general waiver authority 
by section 402(c) of the Act is an 
means for the strengthening of 
beneficial relations between th 
States and certain countries oi 
Europe and the People’s Republic 
The waiver authority has permit 
conclude and maintain in force 
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trade agreements with Romania, Hungary, 
and the People’s Republic of China. These 
agreements continue to be fundamental 
elements in our political and economic rela¬ 
tions with those countries, including our im¬ 
portant productive exchanges on human 
rights and emigration matters. Moreover, 
continuation of the waiver authority might 
permit future expansion of our bilateral re¬ 
lations with other countries now subject to 
subsections 402 (a) and (b) of the Act, 
should circumstances permit. I believe that 
these considerations clearly warrant this 
recommendation for renewal of the general 
waiver authority. 

I also believe that continuing the current 
waivers applicable to Romania, Hungary 
and the People’s Republic of China will sub¬ 
stantially promote the objectives of section 
402 of the Act. 

Romania: Emigration from Romania to 
the United States has increased substantially 
since the waiver has been in effect. In 1981, 
nearly 2,400 persons emigrated from Roma¬ 
nia to the U.S. This is nearly six times the 
pre-MFN level of emigration and represents 
an optimum number of emigrants under 
U.S. immigration procedures in effect that 
year. 

However, I am gravely concerned about 
the Romanian Government’s failure to im¬ 
prove its repressive emigration procedures 
and the significant decrease in Romanian 
Jewish emigration to Israel, which is dis¬ 
turbing. This emigration has dropped from 
an annual rate of 4,000 prior to the 1975 
extension of MFN to Romania, to the cur¬ 
rent (1981) low level of 972. Furthermore, 
contrary to the 1979 agreement with 
American Jewish leaders, Romania contin¬ 
ues to maintain a considerable backlog of 
unresolved long-standing emigration cases. 
This backlog at present involves at least 652 
cases. Also, contrary to the 1979 agreement, 
the Romanian Government has not im¬ 
proved its emigration procedures. The proc¬ 
ess is cumbersome and plagued with obsta¬ 
cles for those who merely wish to obtain 
emigration application forms. All these fac¬ 
tors demonstrate Romania’s negativistic 
emigration policy which clearly contravenes 
the intent and purpose of the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment. 

In waiving the prohibition of MFN re¬ 


newal for Romania this year, I have 
weighed the above factors within the con¬ 
text of the satisfactory state of overall U.S.- 
Romanian relations. However, I intend to 
inform the Romanian Government that 
unless a noticeable improvement in its emi¬ 
gration procedures takes place and the rate 
of Jewish emigration to Israel increases sig¬ 
nificantly, Romania’s MFN renewal for 1983 
will be in serious jeopardy. 

Hungary: Hungary’s performance during 
the past year has continued to reflect a 
positive approach to emigration cases. The 
majority of Hungarians seeking to emigrate 
receive permission to do so without great 
difficulty. Few problem cases arise and 
these can be discussed constructively with 
the Hungarian Government. Most difficult 
cases ultimately are favorably resolved. The 
relatively liberal Hungarian domestic situa¬ 
tion seems to defuse any pent-up demand 
to emigrate and the actual number of citi¬ 
zens who apply to leave Hungary is appar¬ 
ently small. 

People's Republic of China: During the 
past year, China has continued its commit¬ 
ment to open emigration, exemplified by its 
undertaking in the September 1980 U.S.- 
China Consular Convention to facilitate 
family reunification. The Convention was 
approved by the Senate on December 17, 
1981. The instruments of ratification were 
exchanged on January 19, 1982. U.S, For¬ 
eign Service posts in China issued over 
6,920 immigrant visas in FY-1980, and over 
15,293 nonimmigrant visas for business, 
study, and family visits. The comparable fig¬ 
ures for 1980 were 3,400 and 15,893, re¬ 
spectively. More than 8,000 Chinese are 
now in the United States for long-term 
study and research (approximately half of 
this number is privately sponsored). As has 
been the case for the past several years, the 
numerical limits imposed on entry to the 
U.S. by our immigration law continue to be 
a more significant impediment to immigra¬ 
tion from China than Chinese Government 
exit controls. The Chinese Government is 
aware of our interest in open emigration, 
and extension of the waiver will encourage 
the Chinese to maintain liberal travel and 
emigration policies. 

In light of these considerations, I have 
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determined that continuation of the waivers promote the objectives of section 402 of the 
applicable to Romania, Hungary, and the Act. 

People’s Republic of China will substantially 


Memorandum on Trade With Romania, Hungary, and the People’s 
Republic of China 
June 2, 1982 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 

Subject: Determination under subsection 
402 (dX5) and (dX5XC) of the Trade Act of 
1974—Continuation of Waiver Authority 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974, (Public Law 
93-618, January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act”), I determine, pursu¬ 
ant to subsection 402 (dX5) and (dX5)(C) of 
the Act, that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 


402(c) of the Act will substantially promote 
the objectives of Section 402 of the Act. I 
further determine the continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Socialist Republic 
of Romania, the Hungarian People’s Repub¬ 
lic and the People’s Republic of China will 
substantially promote the objectives of Sec¬ 
tion 402 of the Act. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 

Ronald Reagan 


Appointment of Six Members of the National Cancer Advisory 
Board, and Designation of Chairman 
June 2 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Cancer Adviso¬ 
ry Board. They will serve for terms expiring 
March 9, 1988. The President also an¬ 
nounced his intention to designate Tim Lee 
Carter to be Chairman. 

Tim Lee Carter is in the private practice of medi¬ 
cine in Tompldnsville, Ky. He is a former U.S. 
Representative for the Fifth Kentucky Con¬ 
gressional District. He resides in Tompkinsville 
and was bom September 2, 1910. He will suc¬ 
ceed Henry C. Pitot. 

Richard A. Block is chairman of the board of H & 
R Block, Inc. and founder of the R. A. Block 
Cancer Management Center. He resides in 
Kansas City, Mo., and was bom February 15, 
1926. He will succeed Bruce N. Ames. 

Angel Bradley is a homemaker and actively in¬ 


volved in community affairs in North Miami, 
Fla. She was bom April 3, 1921. She will suc¬ 
ceed Harold Amos. 

H. Victor Braren is associate professor of urology 
at the Vanderbilt University School of Medi¬ 
cine. He is also assistant professor of pediatrics 
at Vanderbilt University School of Medicine. 
He resides in Brentwood, Tenn., and was bom 
September 12, 1940. 

Ed L. Calhoon is a general practitioner/general 
surgeon in Beaver, Okla. He is the Oklahoma 
delegate to the American Medical Association. 
He was bom December 9, 1922. He will suc¬ 
ceed Frederick Seitz. 

Geza J. Jako is professor (research) of otolaryn¬ 
gology at the Boston University School of Medi¬ 
cine. He is a surgeon at University Hospital and 
president of the Institute for Applied Ear Re¬ 
search, Inc., in Boston. He resides in Melrose, 
Mass., and was bom August 9, 1930. He will 
succeed Philippe Shubik. 
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Appointment of William P. Longmire, Jr., as a Member of the 
President’s Cancer Panel 
June 2, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint William P. Longmire, Jr., to 
be a member of the President’s Cancer 
Panel for a term expiring February 20, 
1985. He will succeed Bernard Fisher. 

Dr. Longmire is a physician and surgeon. 
In addition, he is professor of surgery at the 
University of California School of Medicine. 
He is a consultant in surgery at the Los 
Angeles County Harbor General Hospital. 
He has been Civilian Consultant to the Sur¬ 
geon General, U.S. Army, since 1960. He 
was consultant, general surgery. Special 
Medical Advisory Group, Veterans Adminis¬ 


tration, in 1963-1968 and 1977-1981. He 
was chairman of the department of surgery 
at the University of California School of 
Medicine 1948-1976. Dr. Longmire was Na¬ 
tional Consultant in General Surgery to the 
Office of the Surgeon General, U.S. Air 
Force, in 1954-1976. 

He graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma (A.B., 1934) and the Johns Hop¬ 
kins Medical School (M.D., 1938). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Los Angeles, Calif. He was born September 
14, 1913. 


Message to the Congress Reporting Budget Deferrals 
June 2, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
seven new deferrals totaling $14.5 million 
and revisions to two deferrals previously re¬ 
ported increasing the amount deferred by 
$140.5 million. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De¬ 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Interior and Labor as well as the Board for 
International Broadcasting, the Internation¬ 
al Communication Agency, the Railroad 
Retirement Board and the Small Business 


Administration. 

The details of each deferral are contained 
in the attached reports. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 2, 1982. 

Note: The attachments detailing the defer¬ 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
June 8, 1982 . 

The text of the message was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on June 3 . 


Remarks of President Reagan and French President Francois 
Mitterrand Following a Working Luncheon in Paris 
June 3, 1982 


President Mitterrand. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, today we have received the President 
of the United States, Mr. Ronald Reagan. 
Mr. Reagan has already been in France in 
his personal capacity—on a personal visit— 


but it’s the first time that we’ve had the 
very great pleasure of receiving here offi¬ 
cially the first of the Americans. 

We have had an exchange of views 
during this lunch, which has been a friendly 
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occasion, but it has also been a working 
lunch. And we have been accompanied by 
our aides. And I wish simply to say that— 
for France, I want to say this to the French 
press and also to the foreign press—that we 
are extremely happy that this day should 
have come about. For France it is a great 
event, a great day that we should have in 
our midst Mr. Ronald Reagan. 

Now, tomorrow the work of the summit 
itself will be beginning, but today is truly a 
Franco-American event—with this lunch 
today, contacts between people in positions 
of responsibility on both sides, and tonight a 
dinner at the United States Embassy. 

My purpose in speaking right now is 
simply to say how very warmly we wish to 
welcome in our midst Mr. Ronald Reagan, 
President of the United States. Thank you. 

President Reagan. Well, Mr. President, 
thank you very much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as the President 
has said, we resumed here discussions that 
began a few weeks ago in Washington. We 
touched upon the areas of tension that con¬ 
cern us both, the Falklands, Central Amer¬ 
ica, the Middle East. We did not get into 
heavy discussions, because those are re¬ 
served for the meetings at Versailles that 
begin tomorrow, when we will be there 
with our colleagues from the other nations 
in the alliance and the other industrial na¬ 
tions. 

So, this has been a combination of a very 
happy resumption of a personal friendship, 
as well, as I say, just touching upon some of 
the events which will be thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed in the next 2 days, 3 days. 


And I just want to take this opportunity 
to thank President Mitterrand and the 
people of France for the warm hospitality 
that we have enjoyed and are enjoying here 
and thank him for hosting again the eighth 
in this series of meetings between the lead¬ 
ers and representatives of the industrial na¬ 
tions. 

So, merci beaucoup. 

Note: President Mitterrand spoke at 3:40 
p.m. to reporters assembled at a rear terrace 
of the Elysee Palace. He spoke in French, 
and his remarks were translated by an in¬ 
terpreter. The two Presidents and their dele¬ 
gations, including Secretary of State Alex¬ 
ander M. Haig, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald T. Regan, French Prime Minister 
Pierre Mauroy, Minister of External Rela¬ 
tions Claude Cheysson, Minister of Econo¬ 
my and Finance Jacques Delors, and other 
US. and French officials, held the lunch¬ 
eon in the Salle des Aides de Camps in the 
Palace. 

Following his remarks. President Reagan 
returned to the residence of US. Ambassa¬ 
dor to France Evan G. Galbraith, where he 
and Mrs. Reagan stayed after their arrival 
in Paris the night of June 2. 

Earlier in the day, the President met at 
the residence with Secretary Haig, Secretary 
Regan, members of the White House staff, 
and US. officials to prepare for the discus¬ 
sions with President Mitterrand and the 
Versailles Economic Summit Conference. He 
also met with Sharon Ray, whose husband, 
Lt. Col. Charles R. Ray, Assistant Army At¬ 
tache in Paris, had been murdered in the 
city on January 18. 


Toasts of President Reagan and French President Francois 
Mitterrand at a Dinner Honoring the French President in Paris 


June 3, 1982 

President Reagan. Mr. President, Madam 
Mitterrand, Prime Minister and Madam 
Mauroy, Ministers and honored guests and 
dear friends: 

Nancy and I are very pleased to be with 
you tonight in this lovely home of Ambassa¬ 


dor and Mrs. Galbraith, our gracious hosts. I 
hope you all realize that we know, of 
course, France has great appreciation for 
fine wines, and that’s why we decided to 
treat you to some California wine tonight. 
[Laughter] 
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I speak not just for Nancy and myself but 
for so many of our countrymen when I ex¬ 
press the joy that we Americans feel in re¬ 
turning to France and seeing again her spe¬ 
cial jewel, Paris. Mr. President, I’m grateful 
to have the opportunity to continue our 
dialog and to meet with Madam Mitterrand, 
members of your government, and so many 
of your fine citizens. IVe enjoyed getting to 
know you this past year and have benefited 
from your wise counsel during our several 
discussions. 

This will be our second economic summit 
together. You may be sure 1*11 work with 
you to help make it a success. 

I come to Europe and to this summit 
with a spirit of confidence. Our administra¬ 
tion has embarked upon a program to bring 
inflationary government spending under 
control, restore personal incentives to 
revive economic growth and to rebuild our 
defenses to ensure peace through strength. 
This has meant a fundamental change in 
policies, and understandably the transition 
has not been without difficulties. However, 
Fm pleased to report that these policies are 
beginning to bear fruit. 

Inflation is down; interest rates, I’m very 
happy to say here, are falling; and both per¬ 
sonal savings and spending are improving. 
And we believe that economic recovery is 
imminent. 

We also are moving forward to restore 
America’s defensive strength after a decade 
of neglect. Our reason for both actions are 
simple: A strong America and a vital, uni¬ 
fied alliance are indispensable to keeping 
the peace now and in the future, just as 
they have been in the past. At the same 
time, we’ve invited the Soviet Union to 
meet with us to negotiate for the first time 
in history substantial, verifiable reductions 
in the weapons of mass destruction, and this 
we are committed to do. 

You and your country have also been 
working to set a new course. While the poli¬ 
cies you’ve chosen to deal with economic 
problems are not the same as ours, we rec¬ 
ognize they’re directed at a common goal: a 
peaceful and a more prosperous world. We 
understand that other nations may pursue 
different roads toward our common goals, 
but we can still come together and work 
together for a greater good. A challenge of 


our democracies is to forge a unity of pur¬ 
pose and mission without sacrificing the 
basic right of self-determination. At Ver¬ 
sailles, I believe we can do this. I believe 
we will. 

Yes, we in the West have big problems, 
and we must not pretend we can solve 
them overnight. But we can solve them. It 
is we, not the foes of freedom, who enjoy 
the blessings of constitutional government, 
rule of law, political and economic liberties, 
and the right to worship God. It is we who 
trust our own people rather than fear them. 
These values lie at the heart of human free¬ 
dom and social progress. We need only the 
spirit, wisdom, and will to make them work. 

Mr. President, just as our countries have 
preserved our democratic institutions, so 
have we maintained the world’s oldest alli¬ 
ance. My true friends, who may disagree 
from time to time, we know that we can 
count on each other when it really matters. 
I think there’s no more fitting way to un¬ 
derscore this relationship than to recall that 
there are more than 60,000 young Ameri¬ 
cans—soldiers, sailors, and marines—who 
rest beneath the soil of France. 

As the anniversary of D-Day approaches, 
let us pay homage to all the brave men and 
women, French and American, who gave 
their lives so that we and future generations 
could five in freedom. In their memory let 
us remain vigilant to the challenges we face 
standing tall and firm together. 

If you will allow me, there was a young 
American—his name was Martin Treptow— 
who left his job in a small town barbershop 
in 1917 to come to France with the famed 
“Rainbow Division” of World War I. Here 
on the western front he was killed trying to 
carry a message between battalions under 
heavy artillery fire. 

We’re told that on his body was found a 
diary. And on the flyleaf, under the head¬ 
ing, “My Pledge,” he had written that, “We 
must win this war.” And he wrote, “There¬ 
fore I will work, I will save, I will sacrifice, I 
will endure, I will fight cheerfully and do 
my utmost, as if the issue of the whole 
struggle depended upon me alone.” 

The challenges we face today do not re¬ 
quire the same sacrifices that Martin Trep¬ 
tow and so many thousands of others were 
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called upon to make. But they do require 
our best effort, our willingness to believe in 
each other and to believe that together, 
with God's help, we can and will resolve 
the problems confronting us. 

I pledge to you my best effort. Let us 
continue working together for the values 
and principles that permit little people to 
dream great dreams, to grow tall, to live in 
peace, and one day to leave behind a better 
life for their children. 

Saint-Exupery wrote that a rockpile 
ceases to be a rockpile the moment a single 
man contemplates it bearing within him the 
image of a cathedral. Mr. President, let us 
raise our glasses to all the cathedrals yet to 
be built. With our friendship, courage, and 
determination, they will be built. 

Vive la France et vive VAmerique des 
amis ce soir, demain et toujours. [Long live 
France and long live American friendship, 
this evening, tomorrow, and always.] Would 
you like to translate that for the Americans? 
[Laughter] All right. Thank you. 

President Mitterrand. Mr. President, 
Madam, I would like to say welcome, wel¬ 
come to our country. And our country is a 
country which enjoys receiving a visit from 
friends. And we're also proud that you 
should be here and that you should be here 
on the occasion of your first trip to France 
and, indeed, your first trip to Europe. So, 
during this visit we will keep you here with 
us for 3 days, and the Prime Minister and 
myself, we will then have the privilege of 
seeing you again in Bonn. 

Now, the French who are here with me, 
here today, during those days when you will 
be here in France, we will try to ensure 
that this visit, which I know is a visit which 
is dedicated to work and activity, should 
also be a visit of pleasure, a pleasure that 
one finds among friends. 

We have had several occasions already to 
meet and to talk together, and we will 
move forward towards a mutual knowledge 
of each other. And we have been able to 
talk of the matters which are of importance 
for our countries and, indeed, for the whole 
world. And I have always appreciated, Mr. 
President, your wise counsel, the very 
marked attention that you have devoted to 
what has been said around you and your 
openmindedness. And it is clear that when 


the fate of mankind is at stake and also, 
well, mankind to some extent for which we 
are responsible, you and I, it is on those 
occasions that your attention is particularly 
dedicated. 

It is not a matter of chance that we 
should in fact be the members of the oldest 
alliance in the world. Think of the time that 
has elapsed, the generations that have gone 
by, the events that have taken place—the 
contradictions, perhaps, in our approaches 
to the things of the world. And yet, despite 
all these differences, when the time of need 
came, we were there, both of us, in order to 
defend the cause of liberty, the liberty for 
the individual citizen within each country 
and the liberty for all the citizens in the 
whole world, and the liberty, in fact, of 
friends. 

It was not a matter of pure chance nor a 
matter simply of the combination of various 
interests which led to the presence of 
French soldiers by the side of American sol¬ 
diers when it was a question of fighting for 
the independence and liberty of your coun¬ 
try. Nor was it a matter of chance or of 
interest merely when many years later 
American soldiers fought side by side with 
French soldiers for the independence and 
the liberty of France. It is because, perhaps 
without really realizing it, during those two 
centuries many people reacted and reflect¬ 
ed in the same way as the almost synony¬ 
mous hairdresser that you were mentioning 
earlier, who later became a soldier, in fact 
felt that on their shoulders rested the 
weight of the whole world. 

It was simply because they felt that they 
were responsible, and this man alone real¬ 
ized in his innermost conscience and aware¬ 
ness that in fact what he decided in his 
intimate knowledge of himself and what 
was right in his eyes, that in fact that that 
would govern the way the rest of the world 
would think likewise. 

And where else really does one learn re¬ 
sponsibility? Surely it is only in the political 
democracies where in fact one entrusts to 
no one else the decisions that have to be 
taken by each and every individual. And 
who can really be fully responsible more 
than the person who realizes and fully ap¬ 
preciates that it is the force of the mind 
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that is decisive and that will always win the 
day over the mechanical forces, however 
powerful they may be, even the forces of 
economics. 

So, one can say that the world can be 
built if one thinks right and if one wants it. 
And we have an excellent opportunity of 
proving this in the next 3 days—without too 
much ambition, but all the same we need a 
lot of ambition in the positions that arise. 
But to move with a sense of solidarity and 
consistency towards justice and, therefore, 
towards peace is already something, per¬ 
haps, that is important. 

Now, the least we can do, of course, is to 
discuss economics. And if the seven coun¬ 
tries which will be meeting with the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community axe to attain 
the strength that they need in order to 
defend the ideas which they consider to be 
right, then it is important not to divorce the 
economic powers from the other resources 
that are ours. It is important that we should 
be able to guarantee peace which, after all, 
is based on agreement among ourselves. 
But in order to be able to do that, it is 
essential that we should not be, in fact, 
fighting within ourselves. 

I, like you are yourself, I am confident 
that we can, in fact, control and dominate 
the crisis which we are living in. The meth¬ 
ods that we may employ within our coun¬ 
tries may indeed be somewhat different. 
But the aims are the same, and our meth¬ 
ods can and must in fact converge in the 
form of common actions that we can 
engage in together. 

Yes, I am confident that we will win the 
battle of peace, although, sometimes the 
methods that we will employ within our 
countries may be different. But we will 
always agree on the essential goals. And so 
it is that, for over a year now, we have 
indeed moved forward together, hand in 
hand, in full agreement about the goals that 
we were striving to achieve. 

Now, by the presence of force and power, 
we should be able to view with equinimity 
and indeed serenity the threats that may be 
before us. But at the same time, we will 
only use force in order to ensure the pro¬ 
tection and the achievement of the peace 
which is so necessary. And so it is that force 
must be there in order to back, just start 


the necessary negotiations. And that indeed 
is what you have just done, saying what you 
have said just before the opening of the 
very important talks concerning disarm¬ 
ament, talks that are to be held with the 
very great power that—with you and with 
others, such as ourselves—is responsible for 
the fate of the world. 

And I hope that we will be able to extend 
our efforts too, further, in order to help 
those billions of human beings who are no 
longer really the Third World, but a sort of 
world which is in the process of moving 
towards development, a world which needs 
us just as we need them, in order that our 
century should have a future. 

Well my dear Ron, perhaps the remarks 
that you were making yourself earlier have 
led me somewhat far afield from the tone 
that should be the tone of this evening, that 
is continuing—because it has not yet 
reached its end. And it is a tone, of course, 
of happiness, the happiness of being togeth¬ 
er, the joy of being together. And so in a 
moment, I will be raising my glass to your 
health, to the health of Mrs. Reagan. And I 
have had the very great pleasure of having 
long talks with Mrs. Reagan. We started our 
talks in London, as we will recall, and 
indeed we also talked about you. [Laughter] 
I’ve also raised my glass to the people of 
the United States, our friends, our faithful 
friends, just as we are their loyal allies. And 
it is our function to say on all occasions 
what we think just as it is our duty to, at all 
times, show our wholehearted solidarity. 

And also I raise my glass to the health of 
the Ambassador and Mrs. Galbraith repre¬ 
senting the United States here in France. 
And it is to you, Madam, that we owe these 
very pleasant moments. 

And I’m not only speaking on behalf of 
the French guests present here tonight— 
who represent what you might call in 
American terms, as far as the political scene 
is concerned, a sort of “cocktail”— [laugh¬ 
ter ]—but vis-a-vis the President of the 
United States and indeed the world, they 
are representatives of the whole nation of 
France—and it is on their behalf, on behalf 
of everyone, that I would like again to raise 
my glass to your health. And I would say, 
good luck to your action and also good luck 
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to the work that we are going to undertake at the residence of US. Ambassador to 
in the next 2 days—the conquest of liberty France Evan G. Galbraith. President Mitter- 
and peace. rand spoke in French , and his remarks were 

translated by an interpreter. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:22 p.m. 


Remarks to United States Embassy Personnel and Their Families in 
Paris, France 
June 4, 1982 


Mr. Secretary and Mrs. Haig, Mr. Ambas¬ 
sador and Mrs. Galbraith: 

Nancy and I are so grateful that so many 
of you, staff members and families, could be 
here today. I just wish that we had the time 
to greet each one of you personally, but the 
schedule doesn’t permit that. I think we’ve 
been a little behind schedule ever since we 
took off in Marine One from the lawn at 
the White House two days ago. 

You know, you belong to a pretty special 
group. You’re doing a very important job 
and living an experience which many of 
you will never forget. Maybe some of you 
feel a little bit like Gertrude Stein when she 
wrote, “America is my country and Paris is 
my hometown.” [Laughter] 

Well, I just want you to know that you’re 
never forgotten back in the States, and we 
appreciate very much your hard work and, 
now, more recently, your hospitality. The 
success of the summit and this visit to Paris 
will be, in great measure, due to your ef¬ 
forts. 

If I may, I’d like to speak for a moment 
on a subject which concerns me greatly and 
each one of you in a very personal way— 
terrorism. All of us have been moved by the 
tragic events of the past months, especially 
with the death of Colonel Ray on the 
streets of Paris and the attack on Chris 
Chapman. 

I know that some of you here today were 
colleagues of Colonel Ray. You have our 
deepest sympathy. From experience, I 
know it’s no fun being a target no matter 
where on Earth you’re standing—even out¬ 
side the Hilton Hotel. But the safety of our 
diplomats is of paramount concern to us. 
President Mitterrand has also put in motion 


steps to control the threat of terrorism. 
We’re encouraging him, as are the other 
world leaders who share my concerns, en¬ 
couraging him to continue this effort. 

You know your jobs are not easy. The 
delicate nature of diplomacy makes many 
demands upon you. But France and the 
United States are old friends and close part¬ 
ners. And if our partnership is growing 
stronger, which I’m convinced it is, that is 
certainly a tribute to your professional skills, 
which I’m convinced is equally true about 
not only growing stronger but due to your 
skills. 

We salute you for all that you’re doing. 
We urge you to keep up the good work. 
And Nancy joins me, I know, in expressing 
to you our thanks for your very warm wel¬ 
come here. 

I wish there was more time. I wish we 
could have a dialog instead of a monolog, 
and we could tell you whether things still 
looked the same at home. They do; Con¬ 
gress is still in a state of confusion. [Laugh¬ 
ter] But we are grateful to all of you and 
welcome just this opportunity for a brief 
moment to be able to come by and say 
hello and thank you to each one of you. 

God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 4:58 p.m. in 
the Embassy. 

Earlier that afternoon , the President met 
with Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki of Japan 
at the U.S. Ambassador's residence. Secre¬ 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig ., Jr., and 
members of the White House staff also par¬ 
ticipated in the meeting. The President then 
met privately with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom at the rest- 
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dence. 

Following his appearance at the Embassy , 
the President went to the Hotel de Ville , the 
Paris townhall, for a meeting with Mayor 
Jacques Chirac. He then flew by helicopter 
to the grounds of the Palace of Versailles 
and was met by President Franqois Mitter¬ 
rand at the Grand Trianon , where he 


stayed during the Versailles Economic 
Summit Conference. 

The two Presidents met briefly at the 
Grand Trianon and then attended a recep¬ 
tion for heads of delegation in the Salon de 
Famille. The President later attended a 
dinner for heads of delegation in the Salon 
de Jardin at the Grand Trianon. 


Remarks Commemorating the 38th Anniversary of the Normandy 
Invasion, D-Day 
June 5, 1982 


I bring to France greetings and best 
wishes from the American people. I carry 
their hopes for continued Western unity to 
secure a prosperous and lasting peace, and 
I’ve come to express our commitment to 
policies that will renew economic growth. 

But today touches French and American 
memories in a special way. It brings to 
mind thoughts quite apart from the press¬ 
ing issues being discussed at the economic 
summit in Versailles. On this day, 38 years 
ago, our two peoples were united in an epic 
struggle against tyranny. 

In 1944, as World War II raged, the Allies 
were battling to regain their foothold on 
the continent. The French Resistance 
fought valiantly on, disrupting communica¬ 
tions and sabotaging supply lines. But the 
Nazis held Europe in a stranglehold, and 
Field Marshal Rommel was building his At¬ 
lantic wall along France’s coast. 

Late the night of June 5th, as fog en¬ 
shrouded the Normandy coastline, over 
2,000 planes took off from English fields to 
drop soldiers by parachute behind enemy 
lines. By the early hours of June 6th, the 
massive allied armada, 5,000 ships, had 
begun to move across the cold and choppy 
water of the English Channel. D-Day had 
begun. 

The code names—Omaha, Utah, Gold, 
Juno, and Sword—are now indelibly etched 
in history by the blood spilled on that 100- 
mile stretch of beach. More than 150,000 
allied troops stormed Normandy that day, 
and by dusk they had established beach¬ 
heads at each of the five invasion points. 


The toll was high. More than 10,500 of our 
young men were either dead, wounded, or 
missing. 

Today, endless rows of simple white 
crosses mark their seacoast graves. The 
rusty helmets still buried in the sand and 
the ships and tanks still lying off the shore 
are testaments to their sacrifices. 

By the end of World War II, more than 
60,000 Americans had been buried in 
France. Today, we remember them, honor 
them, and pray for them, but we also re¬ 
member what they gave us. 

D-Day was a success, and the Allies had 
breached Hitler’s seawall. They swept into 
Europe, liberating towns and cities and 
countrysides, until the Axis powers were fi¬ 
nally crushed. We remember D-Day be¬ 
cause the French, British, Canadians, and 
Americans fought shoulder to shoulder for 
democracy and freedom—and won. 

During the war, a gallant French leader, 
Charles de Gaulle, inspired his countrymen, 
organizing and leading the free French 
forces. He entered Paris in triumph, liberat¬ 
ing that city at the head of a column of 
allied troops, a victory made possible by the 
heroes of Normandy. “Nothing great will 
ever be achieved without great men, and 
men are great only if they’re determined to 
be so,” de Gaulle said. 

Ours was a great alliance of free people 
determined to remain so. I believe it still is. 

The invasion of Normandy was the 
second time this century Americans fought 
in France to free it from an aggressor. 
We’re pledged to do so again if we must. 
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The freedom we enjoy today was secured 
by great men and at great cost. Today, let 
us remember their courage and pray for 
the guidance and strength to do what we 
must so that no generation is ever asked to 
make so great a sacrifice again. 


Thank you very much. 

Note: The President's remarks were taped on 
May 31 in the Library at the White House 
for use on French television. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the Trip to Europe 
June 5, 1982 


Good day to you all in America: 

Maybe I should say “bonjour.” I’m speak¬ 
ing to you from the Palace of Versailles 
right outside Paris, France, and I’m not 
over here on a vacation. Along with the 
leaders of the other democratic industrial 
nations, I’m attending an economic summit, 
the eighth one in as many years. 

Versailles holds significance for the 
American people beyond its art treasures 
and architecture. This imposing structure 
has strong links to our own history. Within 
these walls Louis XVI and Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin concluded an alliance without which our 
Revolution’s outcome might have been very 
different. And in 1783 the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, which led to the formal recognition 
of America’s independence from England, 
was signed here. 

Now, I don’t want to give you a history 
lesson, but the Versailles Peace Conference, 
which settled World War I, also greatly af¬ 
fected us as a nation. That conference 
marked America’s emergence as a leader 
and a world power. 

All these historical links between the 
United States and Versailles involve alliance 
and friendship—and really, that’s what 
we’re doing here again. This time we’re dis¬ 
cussing economic cooperation. I can assure 
you our partners are as determined as we 
are to overcome economic ills and create 
incentives for employment, investment, and 
productivity. And they also realize that eco¬ 
nomic growth is essential to the long term 
well-being of the industrial countries. 

In our meetings, we are trying to work 
out ways we can reach those goals together 
and without stepping on each others’ toes. 
Yes, the countries attending the summit do 
have economic problems, but look how far 


we’ve come. 

Out of the ruins of the last great wars, we 
have built thriving democracies, solid 
friendships, and fundamentally sound 
economies. We have a right to be proud of 
our contributions to the economic strength 
of these industrial democracies. Today is 
the 35th anniversary of the Marshall plan, a 
program that shines as an example of how 
we’ve worked for the betterment of our 
sister democracies. I think it’s appropriate 
that this anniversary occurs here among our 
friends. Our presence demonstrates Ameri¬ 
ca’s continuing commitment to the democ¬ 
racies of Europe, Japan, and Canada. 

After we leave France we go to the Vati¬ 
can to call upon His Holiness The Pope and 
to Rome to visit the Government and 
people of Italy. Italy is a [firm and warm] 1 
friend of the United States, and we couldn’t 
be in the area without stopping by. 

And then back on the plane, and we’re 
off to England, a nation whose American 
ties are as thick as its fog. The next summit 
we attend is the NATO gathering in Bonn, 
West Germany. As you know, NATO’s ori¬ 
gins go back to the North Atlantic Treaty of 
1949 which provided for a defensive mili¬ 
tary alliance of Western Europe and North 
America, as well as political and economic 
cooperation. It is this Alliance and its deter¬ 
rent strength that has kept the peace for 
the past 33 years. At the NATO summit, 
we’ll work to preserve that peace by 
strengthening our defenses and demonstrat¬ 
ing the Alliance’s firm resolve. 

The happiest event of the meeting will 
be Spain’s addition to the fist of NATO 


1 White House correction. 
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members. A democratic country has freely 
chosen to join other nations in an alliance 
for their common defense. This has real sig¬ 
nificance. Did any nation in Eastern Europe 
freely choose to join the Warsaw Pact? Not 
one. 

Just as it’s fitting that the anniversary of 
the Marshall plan occurs during the eco¬ 
nomic summit, it’s also meaningful that 
NATO meets the week of the D-Day anni¬ 
versary. 

One lesson of D-Day is as clear now as it 
was 38 years ago: Only strength can deter 
tyranny and aggression. The dawn that rose 
on the English Channel that June morning 
revealed a horizon alive with thousands of 
ships, the largest armada in history. From 
England, the long-awaited message went 
around the world. Under the command of 
General Eisenhower, allied naval forces 
supported by strong air forces began land¬ 
ing allied armies on the northern coast of 
France. It was a simple statement, but the 


operation had been years in the planning. 

In the United States, the news came in 
the middle of the night. But here and there 
in sleepy towns, lights, nonetheless, came 
on. President Roosevelt called the people to 
prayer. “Almighty God, our sons, the pride 
of our nation, this day have set out upon a 
mighty endeavor. ...” 

Well, it was a mighty endeavor, an en¬ 
deavor of liberty, sacrifice, and valor. As we 
honor these men, I pledge to do my utmost 
to carry out what must have been their 
wish—that no other generation of young 
men would ever have to repeat their sacri¬ 
fice in order to preserve freedom. 

This is the last of this series of radio 
broadcasts, but Fll be back before too long. 
Until then, thanks for listening, and God 
bless you all. 

Note: The President spoke at 6:05 p.m. from 
the Palace of Versailles, Paris, France. His 
address was broadcast on radio stations in 
the United States at 12:05 p.m. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Situation in 
the Middle East 
June 6, 1982 


The President has summoned Ambassa¬ 
dor Philip Habib to Versailles to discuss the 
Middle East situation. At the President’s di¬ 
rection, Ambassador Habib will come at 
3:30 this afternoon, where he will meet in 
the President’s suite with the President and 
Secretary Haig. 

Ambassador Habib’s mission, as outlined 
by the President, will be to offer the assist¬ 
ance of the United States Government in 
the cause of peace in the Middle East. 

During this meeting, the President will 
discuss the current escalation of violence in 
the Middle East and will determine Ambas¬ 
sador Habib’s role in the coming days at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 

In connection with the escalation of vio¬ 
lence, the United States Government has 
ordered a reduction in force of U.S. Em¬ 
bassy personnel in Beirut. In the next 72 
hours, all dependents will leave, and an 


Embassy staff of approximately 50 will be 
reduced by one-half. 

The President last night sent a personal 
letter to Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
of Israel expressing the President’s hopes 
that the Government of Israel would seri¬ 
ously consider that no further action be 
taken that could widen the conflict. 

We have made similar appeals to every 
government in the area with some influ¬ 
ence over the situation or the parties which 
have been engaged in the fighting. I would 
characterize it as we have pulled out all 
stops to bring about an end to the fighting 
and a restoration of the cessation of hostil¬ 
ities which was arranged by Ambassador 
Habib in July of 1981. 

We have strongly supported the call by 
the United Nations Security Council and 
the Secretary-General for a cessation of the 
hostilities at dawn this morning. We con- 
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tinue to be deeply and profoundly con¬ 
cerned by the mounting loss of lives caused 
by this ongoing spiral of violence and coun¬ 
terviolence. 

We renew our call on all parties to refrain 
at once from further violence. We continue 
to call on all with influence on the parties 
to exert all their efforts to effecting a 
speedy end to this tragic violence. We will 


continue to confer closely with all parties to 
bring an end to the fighting. I can assure 
you we’re exerting ourselves to the utmost 
to restore peace to the region. 

Note: Deputy Press Secretary Larry M. 
Speakes read the statement to reporters at 
his daily briefing at L’Orangerie Press 
Center in Paris, France. 


Statement Issued at the Conclusion of the Versailles Economic 
Summit Conference in France 
June 6, 1982 


Since World War II our peoples in 
Europe, Canada, Japan, and the United 
States have worked together to lay the 
foundation for global prosperity. Together, 
we built the international institutions which 
have seen us through the greatest economic 
expansion in the history of the world. This 
weekend at Versailles, that spirit of partner¬ 
ship was very much alive. 

In the formal sessions and informal ex¬ 
changes, the leaders of the major industrial 
democracies worked on strengthening and 
solidifying Western cooperation. 

We did not ignore the serious difficulties 
facing our economies. These problems will 
not go away overnight, but they will be 
overcome. Beating inflation, convincingly 
and enduringly, is the key to a strong recov¬ 
ery of growth and employment. This was 
agreed. And I was pleased to report to my 
colleagues that in the U.S. we are conquer¬ 
ing inflation and are convincing our people 
that we will not return to the inflationary 
policies of the past. 

In times of economic stress, it is always 
tempting to seek simple solutions at the ex¬ 
pense of others. At Versailles, we resisted 
this temptation. Instead, we concentrated 
on ways and means to strengthen our eco¬ 
nomic performance individually and collec¬ 
tively. We have agreed to reinforce the in¬ 
ternational institutions which assure cooper¬ 
ation and coordination. In doing so, we are 
looking to a future with low inflation, great¬ 
er employment opportunities, rising stand¬ 
ards of living through advancing technol¬ 


ogy, and smoothly functioning international 
economic relations. 

Just to name a few specific areas: 

—We will work in association with the 
IMF to achieve meaningful coordination of 
medium-term economic policies, aimed at 
fiscal and monetary discipline and greater 
reliance on market forces. 

—We have dedicated our efforts to a pro¬ 
ductive ministerial meeting of the GATT, 
which will address the trade problems of 
the 1980’s. 

—We have reaffirmed our commitment, 
made last year at Ottawa, to ensure that our 
economic relations with the Soviet Union 
are fully consistent with our political and 
security objectives. Specifically, we have 
agreed to exercise prudence in financial re¬ 
lations with the Soviet Union, including 
limiting export credits. 

—We also agreed to work together to de¬ 
velop the considerable energy potential in 
the West, as another step in assuring a 
strong, sustained economic recovery, less 
vulnerable to energy disruptions. 

In our informal political discussions, we 
addressed the major critical issues before 
the West. We know that the economic 
growth we seek would be hollow without 
the collective capacity to defend our demo¬ 
cratic principles and our freedom. 

We addressed our shared concerns in 
East-West relations. The continuing buildup 
of Soviet military power is a major chal¬ 
lenge, heightened by Soviet actions in 
Poland, Afghanistan, and Southeast Asia— 
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issues I look forward to discussing in greater 
depth at the Bonn summit. At the same 
time, we agreed that the serious economic 
problems and impending succession in the 
Soviet Union provide us with major oppor¬ 
tunities to work out a more constructive 
East-West dialog. 

We must maintain dialog with the Soviet 
Union, based on reciprocity and restraint. 
In that spirit, my colleagues have endorsed 
U.S. initiatives for arms control, particularly 
the negotiations on reducing strategic arms 
which will begin on June 29. 

The tragedy in the Falkland Islands has 
been a serious concern to us all. Through¬ 
out the crisis, we have all been impressed 
by the British resolve, and in various ways, 
we have demonstrated our support for the 
United Kingdom. The United States contin¬ 
ues to believe that we must end the fight¬ 
ing in the South Atlantic and achieve a po¬ 
litical settlement. 

On other matters, we urged restraint on 
all parties in Lebanon. Increasing bloodshed 
in that region is something we all abhor. 
We have also called for a political settle¬ 
ment in the Iran-Iraq conflict which would 
preserve the territorial integrity of both na¬ 
tions. And we agreed to improve our co¬ 
ordinated fight against international terror¬ 
ism. 

Finally, I believe that we should reach 
out to new generations. The summit nations 
can invest in the future with expanded ex¬ 
changes among young people from North 
America, Japan, and Europe. 

A year ago in Ottawa, we ended the first 
series of economics summits that began in 
France. With this summit at Versailles, we 
have begun a new cycle. We thus reaffirm 
our strong commitment to economic and 
political cooperation. In the spirit of part¬ 
nership with our fellow democracies, I want 
to say that I very much look forward to 
welcoming these nations to the United 
States next year. 

Note: The statement was issued following a 
gathering of the heads of delegation to the 
conference, at which time French President 


Franqois Mitterrand delivered a declaration 
on the outcome of the conference on their 
behalf The session took place in the Salle 
du Congress at the Palace of Versailles. 

The 3-day economic summit conference, 
which began on Friday evening, June 4, 
with a reception and dinner for heads of 
delegation at the Grand Trianon, consisted 
of morning and afternoon plenary sessions, 
June 5 and 6, held in the Salle du Sacre at 
the Palace of Versailles. Attending the ses¬ 
sions were President Reagan, French Presi¬ 
dent Mitterrand, German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, Canadian Prime Minis¬ 
ter Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Italian Prime 
Minister Giovanni Spadolini, Japanese 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki, Belgian 
Prime Minister Wilfried Martens, in his ca¬ 
pacity as President of the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community Council of Ministers, 
and Gaston Thom, President of the Com¬ 
mission of the European Communities, and 
their foreign and finance ministers. The 
morning sessions concluded with a lunch¬ 
eon for the heads of delegation in the Salon 
de la Paix at the Palace. 

The President prepared for each day's ses¬ 
sions by meeting first in his suite at the 
Grand Trianon with members of the White 
House staff and then with Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury Donald T. Regan, and mem¬ 
bers of the White House staff 

On Saturday evening, the President at¬ 
tended a reception for heads of delegation 
in the Salon de Famille, a dinner in the 
Salon de Jardin, and entertainment in the 
Salle a Manger, all at the Grand Trianon. 

On Sunday evening, following the pres¬ 
entation of the declaration, the President 
attended a dinner for the delegations in the 
Galerie des Glaces at the Palace of Ver¬ 
sailles. The dinner was followed by an 
opera in the Palace's Opera House and fire¬ 
works in the Palace Gardens. The President 
then returned to the Grand Trianon, where 
he spent the night before flying to Rome, 
Italy, the following day. 
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Communique Issued at the Conclusion of the Versailles Economic 
Summit Conference in France 
June 6, 1982 


1. In the course of our meeting at Ver¬ 
sailles we have deepened our mutual un¬ 
derstanding of the gravity of the world eco¬ 
nomic situation, and we have agreed on a 
number of objectives for urgent action with 
a view to improving it. 

2. We affirm that the improvement of the 
present situation, by a further reduction of 
inflation and by a return to steady growth 
and higher levels of employment, will 
strengthen our joint capacity to safeguard 
our security, to maintain confidence in the 
democractic values that we share, and to 
preserve the cultural heritage of our peo¬ 
ples in all their diversity. Full employment, 
price stability and sustained and balanced 
growth are ambitious objectives. They are 
attainable in the coming years only if we 
pursue policies which encourage productive 
investment and technological progress; if, in 
addition to our own individual efforts, we 
are willing to join forces, if each country is 
sensitive to the effects of its policies on 
others and if we collaborate in promoting 
world development. 

3. In this spirit, we have decided to im¬ 
plement the following lines of action: 

—Growth and employment must be in¬ 
creased. This will be attained on a durable 
basis only if we are successful in our con¬ 
tinuing fight against inflation. That will also 
help to bring down interest rates, which are 
now unacceptably high, and to bring about 
more stable exchange rates. In order to 
achieve this essential reduction of real in¬ 
terest rates, we will as a matter of urgency 
pursue prudent monetary policies and 
achieve greater control of budgetary defi¬ 
cits. It is essential to intensify our economic 
and monetary cooperation. In this regard, 
we will work towards a constructive and 
orderly evolution of the international mone¬ 
tary system by a closer cooperation among 
the authorities representing the currencies 
of North America, of Japan and of the Euro¬ 
pean Community in pursuing medium-term 
economic and monetary objectives. In this 
respect, we have committed ourselves to 


the undertakings contained in the attached 
statement. 

—The growth of world trade in all its 
facets is both a necessary element for the 
growth of each country and a consequence 
of that growth. We reaffirm our commit¬ 
ment to strengthening the open multilateral 
trading system as embodied in the GATT 
and to maintaining its effective operation. 
In order to promote stability and employ¬ 
ment through trade and growth, we will 
resist protectionist pressures and trade-dis¬ 
torting practices. We are resolved to com¬ 
plete the work of the Tokyo Round and to 
improve the capacity of the GATT to solve 
current and future trade problems. We will 
also work towards the further opening of 
our markets. We will cooperate with the 
developing countries to strengthen and im¬ 
prove the multilateral system, and to 
expand trading opportunities in particular 
with the newly industrialized countries. We 
shall participate fully in the forthcoming 
GATT Ministerial Conference in order to 
take concrete steps towards these ends. We 
shall work for early agreement on the re¬ 
newal of the OECD export credit consen¬ 
sus. 

* —We agree to pursue a prudent and di¬ 
versified economic approach to the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe, consistent with our po¬ 
litical and security interests. This includes 
actions in three key areas. First, following 
international discussions in January, our 
representatives will work together to im¬ 
prove the international system for control¬ 
ling exports of strategic goods to these 
countries and national arrangements for the 
enforcement of security controls. Second, 
we will exchange information in the OECD 
on all aspects of our economic, commercial 
and financial relations with the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. Third, taking 
into account existing economic and finan¬ 
cial considerations, we have agreed to 
handle cautiously financial relations with 
the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European 
countries, in such a way as to ensure that 
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they are conducted on a sound economic 
basis, including also the need for commer¬ 
cial prudence in limiting export credits. 
The development of economic and financial 
relations will be subject to periodic ex-post 
review. 

—The progress we have already made 
does not diminish the need for continuing 
efforts to economise on energy, particularly 
through the price mechanism, and to pro¬ 
mote alternative sources, including nuclear 
energy and coal, in a long-term perspective. 
These efforts will enable us further to 
reduce our vulnerability to interruptions in 
the supply of energy and instability of 
prices. Cooperation to develop new energy 
technologies, and to strengthen our capacity 
to deal with disruptions, can contribute to 
our common energy security. We shall also 
work to strengthen our cooperation with 
both oil-exporting and oil-importing devel¬ 
oping countries. 

—The growth of the developing countries 
and the deepening of a constructive rela¬ 
tionship with them are vital for the political 
and economic well-being of the whole 
world. It is therefore important that a high 
level of financial flows and official assistance 
should be maintained and that their amount 
and their effectiveness should be increased 
as far as possible, with responsibilities 
shared broadly among all countries capable 
of making a contribution. The launching of 
global negotiations is a major political objec¬ 
tive approved by all participants in the 
summit. The latest draft resolution circulat¬ 
ed by the Group of the 77 is helpful, and 
the discussion at Versailles showed general 
acceptance of the view that it would serve 
as a basis for consultations with the coun¬ 
tries concerned. We believe that there is 
now a good prospect for the early launching 
and success of the global negotiations, pro¬ 
vided that the independence of the special¬ 
ised agencies is guaranteed. At the same 
time, we are prepared to continue and de¬ 
velop practical cooperation with the devel¬ 
oping countries through innovations within 
the World Bank, through our support of the 
work of the Regional Development Banks, 
through progress in countering instability of 
commodity export earnings, through the 
encouragement of private capital flows, in¬ 
cluding international arrangements to im¬ 


prove the conditions for private investment, 
and through a further concentration of offi¬ 
cial assistance on the poorer countries. This 
is why we see a need for special temporary 
arrangements to overcome funding prob¬ 
lems for IDA VI, and for an early start to 
consideration of IDA VII. We will give spe¬ 
cial encouragement to programmes or ar¬ 
rangements designed to increase food and 
energy production in developing countries 
which have to import these essentials, and 
to programmes to address the implications 
of population growth. 

—In the field of balance of payments sup¬ 
port, we look forward to progress at the 
September IMF annual meeting towards 
settling the increase in the size of the fund 
appropriate to the coming Eighth Quota 
Review. 

—Revitalization and growth of the world 
economy will depend not only on our own 
effort but also to a large extent upon coop¬ 
eration among our countries and with other 
countries in the exploitation of scientific 
and technological development. We have to 
exploit the immense opportunities present¬ 
ed by the new technologies, particularly for 
creating new employment. We need to 
remove barriers to, and to promote, the de¬ 
velopment of the trade in new technologies 
both in the public sector and in the private 
sector. Our countries will need to train men 
and women in the new technologies and to 
create the economic, social and cultural 
conditions which allow these technologies 
to develop and flourish. We have consid¬ 
ered the report presented to us on these 
issues by the President of the French Re¬ 
public. In this context we have decided to 
set up promptly a working group of repre¬ 
sentatives of our governments and of the 
European Community to develop, in close 
consultation with the appropriate interna¬ 
tional institutions, especially the OECD, 
proposals to give help to attain these objec¬ 
tives. This group will be asked to submit its 
report to us by 31 December 1982. The 
conclusion of the report and the resulting 
action will be considered at the next eco¬ 
nomic summit to be held in 1983 in the 
United States of America. 
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Statement of International Monetary 
Undertakings 

1. We accept a joint responsibility to 
work for greater stability of the world mon¬ 
etary system. We recognize that this rests 
primarily on convergence of policies de¬ 
signed to achieve lower inflation, higher 
employment and renewed economic 
growth; and thus to maintain the internal 
and external values of our currencies. We 
are determined to discharge this obligation 
in close collaboration with all interested 
countries and monetary institutions. 

2. We attach major importance to the 
role of the IMF as a monetary authority and 
we will give it our full support in its efforts 
to foster stability. 

3. We are ready to strengthen our coop¬ 
eration with the IMF in its work of surveil¬ 
lance; and to develop this on a multilateral 
basis taking into account particularly the 
currencies constituting the SDR. 


4. We rule out the use of our exchange 
rates to gain unfair competitive advantages. 

5. We are ready, if necessary, to use inter¬ 
vention in exchange markets to counter dis¬ 
orderly conditions, as provided for under 
Article IV of the IMF Articles of Agree¬ 
ment. 

6. Those of us who are members of the 
EMS consider that these undertakings are 
complementary to the obligations of stabil¬ 
ity which that have already undertaken in 
that framework. 

7. We are all convinced that greater mon¬ 
etary stability will assist freer flows of 
goods, services and capital. We are deter¬ 
mined to see that greater monetary stability 
and freer flows of trade and capital rein¬ 
force one another in the interest of eco¬ 
nomic growth and employment. 

Note: As printed above , the item follows a 
text of the communique provided by the 
Department of State. 


Remarks Following a Meeting With Pope John Paul II in 
Vatican City 
June 7 y 1982 


The President Your Holiness, your Emi¬ 
nences, your Excellencies, members of the 
clergy, and ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of myself and for all Ameri¬ 
cans, I want to express profound apprecia¬ 
tion to you. Your Holiness, and to all of 
those from die Holy City who made it possi¬ 
ble for us to meet in Vatican City. 

This is truly a city of peace, love, and 
charity, where the highest to the humblest 
among us seek to follow in the footsteps of 
the fishermen. As you know, Your Holiness, 
this is my first visit to Europe as President. 
And I would like to think of it as a pilgrim¬ 
age for peace, a journey aimed at strength¬ 
ening the forces for peace in the free West 
by offering new opportunities for realistic 
negotiations with those who may not share 
the values of freedom and the spirit we 
cherish. 

This is no easy task, but I leave this audi¬ 
ence with a renewed sense of hope and 


dedication. Hope—because one cannot 
meet a man like Your Holiness without feel¬ 
ing that a world that can produce such 
courage and vision out of adversity and op¬ 
pression is capable, with God’s help, of 
building a better future. Dedication—be¬ 
cause one cannot enter this citadel of faith, 
the fountainhead of so many of the values 
we in the free West hold dear, without 
coming away resolved to do all in one’s 
power to live up to them. 

Certain common experiences we’ve 
shared in our different walks of life, Your 
Holiness, and the warm correspondence 
we’ve carried on, also, gave our meeting a 
special meaning for me. I hope that others 
will follow. Let me add that all Americans 
remember with great warmth your historic 
visit to our shores in 1979. We all hope that 
you’ll be back again with your timeless mes¬ 
sage. Ours is a nation grounded on faith, 
faith in man’s ability through God-given 
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freedom to live in tolerance and peace and 
faith that a Supreme Being guides our daily 
striving in this world. Our national motto, 
“In God We Trust,” reflects that faith. 

Many of our earliest settlers came to 
America seeking a refuge where they could 
worship God unhindered, so our dedication 
to individual freedom is wedded to religious 
freedom as well. Liberty has never meant 
license to Americans. We treasure it pre¬ 
cisely because it protects the human and 
spiritual values that we hold most dear: the 
right to worship as we choose, the right to 
elect democratic leaders, the right to 
choose the type of education we want for 
our children, and freedom from fear, want, 
and oppression. These are God-given free¬ 
doms, not the contrivances of man. 

We also believe in helping one another 
through our churches and charitable institu¬ 
tions or simply as one friend, one good Sa¬ 
maritan to another. The Ten Command¬ 
ments and the Golden Rule are as much a 
part of our living heritage as the Constitu¬ 
tion we take such pride in. And we have 
tried—not always successfully, but always in 
good conscience—to extend those same 
principles to our role in the world. 

We know that God has blessed America 
with the freedom and abundance many of 
our less fortunate brothers and sisters 
around the world have been denied. Since 
the end of World War II, we have done our 
best to provide assistance to them, assist¬ 
ance amounting to billions of dollars worth 
of food, medicine, and materials. And well 
continue to do so in the years ahead. 
Americans have always believed that in the 
words of the Scripture, “Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much re¬ 
quired.” 

To us, in a troubled world, the Holy See 
and your pastorate represent one of the 
world’s greatest moral and spiritual forces. 
We admire your active efforts to foster 
peace and promote justice, freedom, and 
compassion in a world that is still stalked by 
the forces of evil. As a people and as a 
government, we seek to pursue the same 
goals of peace, freedom, and humanity 
along political and economic lines that the 
Church pursues in its spiritual role. So, we 
deeply value your counsel and support and 
express our solidarity with you. 


Your Holiness, one of the areas of our 
mutual concern is Latin America. We want 
to work closely with the Church in that 
area to help promote peace, social justice, 
and reform, and to prevent the spread of 
repression and godless tyranny. We also 
share your concern in seeking peace and 
justice in troubled areas of the Middle East, 
such as Lebanon. 

Another special area of mutual concern is 
the martyred nation of Poland—your own 
homeland. Through centuries of adversity, 
Poland has been a brave bastion of faith 
and freedom in the hearts of her coura¬ 
geous people, if not in those who rule her. 

We seek a process of reconciliation and 
reform that will lead to a new dawn of 
hope for the people of Poland, and we’ll 
continue to call for an end to martial law, 
for the freeing of all political prisoners, and 
to resume dialog among the Polish Govern¬ 
ment, the Church, and the Solidarity move¬ 
ment which speaks for the vast majority of 
Poles. While denying financial assistance to 
the oppressive Polish regime, America will 
continue to provide the Polish people with 
as much food and commodity support as 
possible through church and private organi¬ 
zations. 

Today, Your Holiness, marks the begin¬ 
ning of the United Nations Special Session 
on Disarmament. We pledge to do every¬ 
thing possible in these discussions, as in our 
individual initiatives for peace and arms re¬ 
duction, to help bring a real, lasting peace 
throughout the world. To us, this is nothing 
less than a sacred trust. 

Dante has written that, “The infinite 
goodness has such wide arms that it takes 
whatever turns to it.” We ask your prayers, 
Holy Father, that God will guide us in our 
efforts for peace on this journey and in the 
years ahead and that the wide arms of faith 
and forgiveness can some day embrace a 
world at peace, with justice and compassion 
for all mankind. 

The Pope. Mr. President, I am particularly 
pleased to welcome you today to the Vati¬ 
can. Although we have already had many 
contacts, it is the first time that we have 
met personally. 

In you, the President of the United States 
of America, I greet all the people of your 
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great land. I still remember vividly the 
warm welcome that I was given by millions 
of your fellow citizens less than 3 years ago. 
On that occasion, I was once more able to 
witness firsthand the vitality of your nation. 

I was able to see again how the moral and 
spiritual values transmitted by your Found¬ 
ing Fathers find their dynamic expression 
in the life of modem America. 

The American people are indeed proud 
of their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. They are proud of civil and 
social progress in American society as well 
as their extraordinary advances in science 
and technology. 

As I speak to you today, it is my hope 
that the entire structure of American life 
will rest ever more securely on the strong 
foundation of moral and spiritual values. 
Without the fostering and defense of these 
values, all human advancement is stunted 
and the very dignity of the human person is 
endangered. 

Throughout the course of their history, 
and especially in difficult times, the Ameri¬ 
can people have repeatedly risen to chal¬ 
lenges presented to them. They have given 
many proofs of unselfishness, generosity, 
concern for others, concern for the poor, 
the needy, the oppressed. They have shown 
confidence in that great ideal of being a 
united people with a mission of service to 
perform. 

At this present moment in the history of 
the world, the United States is called, above 
all, to fulfill its mission in the service of 
world peace. The very condition of the 
world today calls for a far-sighted policy 
that will favor those indispensable condi¬ 
tions of justice and freedom, of truth and 
love, that are the foundations of lasting 
peace. 

Mr. President, my own greatest preoccu¬ 
pation is for the peace of the world, peace 
in our day. 

In many parts of the world, there are 
centers of acute tension. This acute tension 
is manifested above all in the crisis of the 
South Atlantic, in the war between Iran and 
Iraq, and, now, in the grave crisis provoked 
by the new events in Lebanon. This grave 
crisis in Lebanon likewise merits the atten¬ 
tion of the world because of the danger it 
contains of further provocation in the 


Middle East, with immense consequences 
for world peace. 

There are, fortunately, many factors in 
society that today positively contribute to 
peace. These positive factors include an in¬ 
creasing realization of the interdependence 
of all peoples, the growing solidarity with 
those in need, and a greater conviction of 
the absurdity of war as a means of resolving 
controversies between nations. 

During my recent visit to Britain, I stated 
in particular that the scale and the horror 
of modem warfare, whether nuclear or not, 
makes it totally unacceptable as a means of 
settling differences between nations. And 
for those who profess the Christian faith, I 
offer it as motivation the fact that when you 
are in contact with the Prince of Peace, you 
understand how totally opposed to His mes¬ 
sage are hatred and war. 

The duty of peace falls especially upon 
the leaders of the world. It is up to the 
representatives of governments and peoples 
to work to free humanity not only from 
wars and conflicts but from the fear that is 
generated by ever more sophisticated and 
deadly weapons. 

Peace is not only the absence of war; it 
also involves reciprocal trust between na¬ 
tions, a trust that is manifested and proved 
through constmctive negotiations that aim 
at ending the arms race and at liberating 
immense resources that can be used to alle¬ 
viate misery and feed millions of hungry 
human beings. 

All effective peacemaking requires fore¬ 
sightedness, for foresightedness is a quality 
needed in all peacemakers. You, your own 
great nation is called to exercise this fore¬ 
sightedness as are all the nations of the 
world. This quality enables leaders to 
commit themselves to those concrete pro¬ 
grams which are essential to world peace— 
programs of justice and development, ef¬ 
forts to defend and protect human life, as 
well as initiatives that favor human rights. 
On the contrary, anything that wounds, 
weakens, or dishonors human dignity in any 
aspect imperils the cause of the human 
person and at the same time the peace of 
the world. 

The relations between nations are greatly 
affected by the development issue which 
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preserves its full relevance in this day of 
ours. Success in resolving questions in the 
North-South dialog will continue to be the 
gates of peaceful relations between values, 
political communities, and continue to influ¬ 
ence the peace of the world in the years 
ahead. 

Economic and social advancement linked 
to financial collaboration between peoples 
remains an apt goal for the renewed efforts 
of the statesmen of the world. 

A truly universal concept of the common 
good of the human family is an incompara¬ 
ble instrument in building the edifice of the 
world today. It is my own conviction that a 
united and concerned America can contrib¬ 
ute immensely to the cause of world peace 
through the efforts of her leaders and the 
commitment of all her citizens. Dedicated 
to the high ideals of her traditions, America 


is in a splendid position to help all human¬ 
ity enjoy what she herself is intent on pos¬ 
sessing. 

With faith in God and belief in universal 
human solidarity may America step forward 
in this crucial moment in history to consoli¬ 
date her rightful place at the service of 
world peace. In this sense, Mr. President, I 
repeat today those words that I spoke when 
I left the United States in 1979. My final 
prayer is this: that God will bless America 
so that she may increasingly become and 
truly be and long remain one nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:41 p.m. in 
the Papal Library at the Vatican Palace fol¬ 
lowing his private meeting with the Pope. 


Remarks in Vatican City at a Meeting With American Seminarians 
From the North America College and American Priests 
June 7, 1982 


Your Holiness, Your Eminences, and you 
ladies and gentlemen from America: 

Thank you very much. I am sure that the 
Gipper did not get even that much ap¬ 
plause. [Laughter] But I hope you can real¬ 
ize what this means to Nancy and myself— 
the warmth of your greeting—but also here 
in this holy place to meet together with all 
of you. 

Fve had the great honor and pleasure 
and the benefit of words of wisdom from 
His Holiness about the problems that con¬ 
cern us all in the world today and about our 
land and have had the great pleasure, and 
hope that goes with it, that he will once 
again visit the United States. I pointed out 


this time—if many of you will forgive me—I 
pointed out the great need for such a visit 
to reach the western half. [Laughter] 

But, again, there’s little more I can say 
except to thank you and to say, once again, 
I’m sure that many of us, millions and mil¬ 
lions in the world, have had our faith re¬ 
newed, and our belief, that in times of great 
need, God does send someone here to help 
us in those times. And I think in this holy 
man, He has once again done that when the 
need was so very great. And we’re all grate¬ 
ful, and thank God for him. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. in 
the Clementine Room at the Vatican Palace. 
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Toast at a Luncheon Meeting With Italian President Alessandro 
Pertini in Rome 
June 7, 1982 


It’s a genuine privilege to be here today 
and, most especially, as the guest of Presi¬ 
dent Pertini. The poet Robert Browning 
wrote, “Open my heart and you will see 
’graved inside of it Italy.” 

As countless immigrants to my nation’s 
shores would confirm, Italy is engraved 
inside millions of American hearts. And, Mr. 
President, after your recent trip to the 
United States, the name Pertini also is en¬ 
graved in our hearts. 

In my time at the White House, I don’t 
remember as beautiful and moving a ges¬ 
ture as the kiss you planted on our flag that 
March morning. That kiss touched all the 
citizens of my country. We were deeply 
honored. 

And, Mr. President, I want to say person¬ 
ally how honored I feel to call you amico. 
The word “friend” certainly characterizes 
the relationship between Italy and the 
United States. We’re drawn together by the 
blood of our people and the bonds of our 
Western ideals. We share a devotion to lib¬ 
erty and the determination to preserve that 
liberty for ourselves and our descendants. 

Yes, we live in difficult times that test our 
beliefs. The independence and freedom of 
people the world over are threatened by 
the expansion of totalitarian regimes and by 
the brutal crimes of international terrorism. 
But let me say I am optimistic. The West 
simply needs to believe in itself and in its 
own leadership to succeed. 

Italy and her people are abundant in that 
leadership. Italy has made hard but self- 
confident choices in recent years. The At¬ 
lantic Alliance is firm in large part because 
of Italian determination to assume major re¬ 
sponsibilities within NATO for our common 
defense. Prospects for peace are improved 
because of Italy’s contribution to such ef¬ 
forts as the Sinai Multi-National Force. 

The free world better appreciates human 
dignity and justice thanks to Italy’s princi¬ 
pled stand on Afghanistan and Poland. And, 
of course, there is Italy’s integrity in the 
face of terrorism. And let me cite here the 


brilliant operation that freed General 
Dozier. 

These issues have required difficult deci¬ 
sions. They have required political decisive¬ 
ness beyond the ordinary. So, I want to pay 
special tribute to you, President Pertini, 
Prime Minister Spadolini, Foreign Minister 
Colombo, and to the entire Italian Govern¬ 
ment for the resolution you’ve shown and 
the example that you have given. 

In return, I want to assure you that the 
United States stands behind you in defend¬ 
ing the values of the West. The Atlantic 
Alliance is still the heart of our foreign 
policy, and that heart beats for peace and 
freedom. 

The United States is fortunate to enjoy 
the friendship of Italy and the Italian 
people. We are wiser for your counsel and 
stronger for your partnership. Like the 
great Virgil, we Americans believe: As long 
as rivers shall run down to the sea or shad¬ 
ows touch the mountain slopes or stars 
graze in the vaulted heavens, so long shall 
your honor, your name, your praises 
endure. 

Mr. President, amico, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, may I propose a toast to Italy and to 
her honor, her name, and her praises. May 
they long endure. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
3 p.m. in the Hall of Mirrors at the Quiri- 
nale Palace, the residence of the Italian 
President. He spoke in response to a toast 
proposed by President Pertini. 

Earlier, President Pertini greeted Presi¬ 
dent Reagan in a brief arrival ceremony, 
and then the two Presidents met in Presi¬ 
dent Pertini’s office at the Palace. 

Following the luncheon meeting, the 
President went to Chigi Palace, where he 
met with Prime Minister Giovanni Spado¬ 
lini. While he was at Chigi Palace, the 
President participated in a brief ceremony 
honoring the Italian police who freed Brig. 
Gen. James L. Dozier, Deputy Chief of 
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Staff Logistics and Administration , Allied Brigade captors in Verona, Italy, on De- 
Land Forces Southern Europe, from his Red cember 17, 1981. 


Joint Statement Following Meetings in Rome With President 
Alessandro Pertini and Prime Minister Giovanni Spadolini of Italy 
June 7, 1982 


At the invitation of the President of the 
Italian Republic, Sandro Pertini, the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, 
Ronald Reagan, paid a visit to Rome on 
June 7th, 1982. The visit provided an op¬ 
portunity for the two Presidents to have a 
productive exchange of views. Two useful 
meetings were held between President 
Reagan and the President of the Council of 
Ministers, Giovanni Spadolini. President 
Reagan took the opportunity to thank Presi¬ 
dent Pertini for his recent state visit to the 
United States and conveyed to him the 
warm good wishes of the American govern¬ 
ment and the American people. President 
Pertini expressed to President Reagan his 
appreciation for the warm reception he en¬ 
joyed in the United States. 

Presidents Reagan and Pertini reviewed 
the threat which international terrorism 
presents to the free world and noted with 
satisfaction the successes of the Italian and 
other Western governments in combatting 
this menace. The two Presidents also re¬ 
viewed international trouble spots including 
Afghanistan, Poland, and Central and South 
America,* the two reaffirmed their strongest 
commitment to the preservation and resto¬ 
ration of freedom and justice for all men. 
They noted their shared hope for a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities in the South Atlantic. The 
two Heads of State concluded their meeting 
with an affirmation of the strength of U.S.- 
Italian bonds and a review of those 
common values on which the two societies 
have been built. 

Prime Minister Spadolini and President 
Reagan, first between themselves and then 
along with Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Emilio Colombo and Secretary of State Al¬ 
exander Haig, reviewed a number of ques¬ 
tions facing the two countries, including the 
1979 decision by NATO to place intermedi¬ 


ate range nuclear forces in Europe, togeth¬ 
er with the offer to the Soviet Union for 
simultaneous negotiations on control and 
limitation of such weapons; and the overall 
Middle East situation, with special attention 
to the two most urgent questions in that 
area at the moment; the Lebanese situation 
where it is of the utmost urgency to bring a 
cessation of the fighting. On the Iran-Iraq 
conflict—the two sides agreed on the need 
for a political settlement respecting the ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of both nations. 

In addition they reviewed the validity of 
both countries’ participation in the Sinai 
multinational force and the prospects for 
the dialogue on Palestinian autonomy. They 
also examined East-West relations, including 
questions of trade and credit and issues re¬ 
lated to economic and monetary coopera¬ 
tion between the two countries. The two 
Heads of Government reaffirmed their 
commitment to a policy aiming at a grow¬ 
ing level of economic and commercial rela¬ 
tions between the two countries in order to 
fight against inflation, promote growth and 
thereby employment. 

President Reagan reviewed his proposals 
for the worldwide reduction of strategic nu¬ 
clear weapons and for the reduction of in¬ 
termediate-range nuclear forces in Europe. 
Prime Minister Spadolini noted with ap¬ 
proval the recent announcement that the 
START talks will begin in Geneva on June 
29. The two said they shared the aspirations 
of many of the young people who were 
marching for peace, took note of the institu¬ 
tions and policies which have kept the 
peace in Europe for almost forty years, and 
urged the Soviet Union to respond positive¬ 
ly to proposals which have been made by 
the United States. 

The Prime Minister and the President 
viewed with pleasure the new initiative for 
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the exchange of young students between 
their countries which will begin in 1982. 

The two governments agreed to begin 
regular meetings to discuss cultural and in¬ 
formation matters with the desire to im¬ 
prove cultural programs and in order to ex¬ 
amine means of strengthening relations in 
these fields. The first cultural and informa¬ 


tion talks will be held in Washington in 
October. 

The two sides concluded their talks by 
welcoming recent decisions to strengthen 
mutual consultations as an expression of the 
special and close relationship which Italy 
and the United States enjoy. 


Address to Members of the British Parliament 
June 8, 1982 


My Lord Chancellor, Mr. Speaker: 

The journey of which this visit forms a 
part is a long one. Already it has taken me 
to two great cities of the West, Rome and 
Paris, and to the economic summit at Ver¬ 
sailles. And there, once again, our sister de¬ 
mocracies have proved that even in a time 
of severe economic strain, free peoples can 
work together freely and voluntarily to ad¬ 
dress problems as serious as inflation, unem¬ 
ployment, trade, and economic develop¬ 
ment in a spirit of cooperation and solidar¬ 
ity. 

Other milestones lie ahead. Later this 
week, in Germany, we and our NATO allies 
will discuss measures for our joint defense 
and America’s latest initiatives for a more 
peaceful, secure world through arms reduc¬ 
tions. 

Each stop of this trip is important, but 
among them all, this moment occupies a 
special place in my heart and in the hearts 
of my countrymen—a moment of kinship 
and homecoming in these hallowed halls. 

Speaking for all Americans, I want to say 
how very much at home we feel in your 
house. Every American would, because this 
is, as we have been so eloquently told, one 
of democracy’s shrines. Here the rights of 
free people and the processes of representa¬ 
tion have been debated and refined. 

It has been said that an institution is the 
lengthening shadow of a man. This institu¬ 
tion is the lengthening shadow of all the 
men and women who have sat here and all 
those who have voted to send representa¬ 
tives here. 

This is my second visit to Great Britain as 
President of the United States. My first op¬ 


portunity to stand on British soil occurred 
almost a year and a half ago when your 
Prime Minister graciously hosted a diplo¬ 
matic dinner at the British Embassy in 
Washington. Mrs. Thatcher said then that 
she hoped I was not distressed to find star¬ 
ing down at me from the grand staircase a 
portrait of His Royal Majesty King George 
III. She suggested it was best to let bygones 
be bygones, and in view of our two coun¬ 
tries’ remarkable friendship in succeeding 
years, she added that most Englishmen 
today would agree with Thomas Jefferson 
that “a little rebellion now and then is a 
very good thing.” [Laughter] 

Well, from here I will go to Bonn and 
then Berlin, where there stands a grim 
symbol of power untamed. The Berlin Wall, 
that dreadful gray gash across the city, is in 
its third decade. It is the fitting signature of 
the regime that built it. 

And a few hundred kilometers behind 
the Berlin Wall, there is another symbol. In 
the center of Warsaw, there is a sign that 
notes the distances to two capitals. In one 
direction it points toward Moscow. In the 
other it points toward Brussels, headquar¬ 
ters of Western Europe’s tangible unity. 
The marker says that the distances from 
Warsaw to Moscow and Warsaw to Brussels 
are equal. The sign makes this point: Poland 
is not East or West. Poland is at the center 
of European civilization. It has contributed 
mightily to that civilization. It is doing so 
today by being magnificently unreconciled 
to oppression. 

Poland’s struggle to be Poland and to 
secure the basic rights we often take for 
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granted demonstrates why we dare not take 
those rights for granted. Gladstone, defend¬ 
ing the Reform Bill of 1866, declared, “You 
cannot fight against the future. Time is on 
our side.” It was easier to believe in the 
march of democracy in Gladstone’s day—in 
that high noon of Victorian optimism. 

We’re approaching the end of a bloody 
century plagued by a terrible political in¬ 
vention—totalitarianism. Optimism comes 
less easily today, not because democracy is 
less vigorous, but because democracy’s en¬ 
emies have refined their instruments of re¬ 
pression. Yet optimism is in order, because 
day by day democracy is proving itself to be 
a not-at-all-fragile flower. From Stettin on 
the Baltic to Varna on the Black Sea, the 
regimes planted by totalitarianism have had 
more than 30 years to establish their legiti¬ 
macy. But none—not one regime—has yet 
been able to risk free elections. Regimes 
planted by bayonets do not take root. 

The strength of the Solidarity movement 
in Poland demonstrates the truth told in an 
underground joke in the Soviet Union. It is 
that the Soviet Union would remain a one- 
party nation even if an opposition party 
were permitted, because everyone would 
join the opposition party. [Laughter] 

America’s time as a player on the stage of 
world history has been brief. I think under¬ 
standing this fact has always made you pa¬ 
tient with your younger cousins—well, not 
always patient. I do recall that on one occa¬ 
sion, Sir Winston Churchill said in exaspera¬ 
tion about one of our most distinguished 
diplomats: “He is the only case I know of a 
bull who carries his china shop with him.” 
[Laughter] 

But witty as Sir Winston was, he also had 
that special attribute of great statesmen— 
the gift of vision, the willingness to see the 
future based on the experience of the past. 
It is this sense of history, this understanding 
of the past that I want to talk with you 
about today, for it is in remembering what 
we share of the past that our two nations 
can make common cause for the future. 

We have not inherited an easy world. If 
developments like the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, which began here in England, and the 
gifts of science and technology have made 
life much easier for us, they have also made 
it more dangerous. There are threats now 


to our freedom, indeed to our very exist¬ 
ence, that other generations could never 
even have imagined. 

There is first the threat of global war. No 
President, no Congress, no Prime Minister, 
no Parliament can spend a day entirely free 
of this threat. And I don’t have to tell you 
that in today’s world the existence of nucle¬ 
ar weapons could mean, if not the extinc¬ 
tion of mankind, then surely the end of 
civilization as we know it. That’s why nego¬ 
tiations on intermediate-range nuclear 
forces now underway in Europe and the 
START talks—Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks—which will begin later this month, 
are not just critical to American or Western 
policy; they are critical to mankind. Our 
commitment to early success in these nego¬ 
tiations is firm and unshakable, and our pur¬ 
pose is clear: reducing the risk of war by 
reducing the means of waging war on both 
sides. 

At the same time there is a threat posed 
to human freedom by the enormous power 
of the modem state. History teaches the 
dangers of government that overreaches— 
political control taking precedence over 
free economic growth, secret police, mind¬ 
less bureaucracy, all combining to stifle in¬ 
dividual excellence and personal freedom. 

Now, I’m aware that among us here and 
throughout Europe there is legitimate dis¬ 
agreement over the extent to which the 
public sector should play a role in a nation’s 
economy and life. But on one point all of us 
are united—our abhorrence of dictatorship 
in all its forms, but most particularly totali¬ 
tarianism and the terrible inhumanities it 
has caused in our time—the great purge, 
Auschwitz and Dachau, the Gulag, and 
Cambodia. 

Historians looking back at our time will 
note the consistent restraint and peaceful 
intentions of the West. They will note that 
it was the democracies who refused to use 
the threat of their nuclear monopoly in the 
forties and early fifties for territorial or im¬ 
perial gain. Had that nuclear monopoly 
been in the hands of the Communist world, 
the map of Europe—indeed, the world— 
would look very different today. And cer¬ 
tainly they will note it was not the democ¬ 
racies that invaded Afghanistan or su- 
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pressed Polish Solidarity or used chemical 
and toxin warfare in Afghanistan and South¬ 
east Asia. 

If history teaches anything it teaches self- 
delusion in the face of unpleasant facts is 
folly. We see around us today the marks of 
our terrible dilemma—predictions of 
doomsday, antinuclear demonstrations, an 
arms race in which the West must, for its 
own protection, be an unwilling participant. 
At the same time we see totalitarian forces 
in the world who seek subversion and con¬ 
flict around the globe to further their bar¬ 
barous assault on the human spirit. What, 
then, is our course? Must civilization perish 
in a hail of fiery atoms? Must freedom 
wither in a quiet, deadening accommoda¬ 
tion with totalitarian evil? 

Sir Winston Churchill refused to accept 
the inevitability of war or even that it was 
imminent. He said, “I do not believe that 
Soviet Russia desires war. What they desire 
is the fruits of war and the indefinite expan¬ 
sion of their power and doctrines. Rut what 
we have to consider here today while time 
remains is the permanent prevention of 
war and the establishment of conditions of 
freedom and democracy as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble in all countries.” 

Well, this is precisely our mission today: 
to preserve freedom as well as peace. It 
may not be easy to see; but I believe we 
live now at a turning point. 

In an ironic sense Karl Marx was right. 
We are witnessing today a great revolution¬ 
ary crisis, a crisis where the demands of the 
economic order are conflicting directly with 
those of the political order. But the crisis is 
happening not in the free, non-Marxist 
West, but in the home of Marxist-Leninism, 
the Soviet Union. It is the Soviet Union that 
runs against the tide of history by denying 
human freedom and human dignity to its 
citizens. It also is in deep economic difficul¬ 
ty. The rate of growth in the national prod¬ 
uct has been steadily declining since the 
fifties and is less than half of what it was 
then. 

The dimensions of this failure are as¬ 
tounding: A country which employs one- 
fifth of its population in agriculture is 
unable to feed its own people. Were it not 
for the private sector, the tiny private 
sector tolerated in Soviet agriculture, the 


country might be on the brink of famine. 
These private plots occupy a bare 3 percent 
of the arable land but account for nearly 
one-quarter of Soviet farm output and 
nearly one-third of meat products and vege¬ 
tables. Overcentralized, with little or no in¬ 
centives, year after year the Soviet system 
pours its best resource into the making of 
instruments of destruction. The constant 
shrinkage of economic growth combined 
with the growth of military production is 
putting a heavy strain on the Soviet people. 
What we see here is a political structure 
that no longer corresponds to its economic 
base, a society where productive forces are 
hampered by political ones. 

The decay of the Soviet experiment 
should come as no surprise to us. Wherever 
the comparisons have been made between 
free and closed societies—West Germany 
and East Germany, Austria and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Malaysia and Vietnam—it is the 
democratic countries what are prosperous 
and responsive to the needs of their people. 
And one of the simple but overwhelming 
facts of our time is this: Of all the millions 
of refugees we’ve seen in the modem 
world, their flight is always away from, not 
toward the Communist world. Today on the 
NATO line, our military forces face east to 
prevent a possible invasion. On the other 
side of the line, the Soviet forces also face 
east to prevent their people from leaving. 

The hard evidence of totalitarian rule has 
caused in mankind an uprising of the intel¬ 
lect and will. Whether it is the growth of 
the new schools of economics in America or 
England or the appearance of the so-called 
new philosophers in France, there is one 
unifying thread running through the intel¬ 
lectual work of these groups—rejection of 
the arbitrary power of the state, the refusal 
to subordinate the rights of the individual 
to the superstate, the realization that collec¬ 
tivism stifles all the best human impulses. 

Since the exodus from Egypt, historians 
have written of those who sacrificed and 
struggled for freedom—the stand at Ther¬ 
mopylae, the revolt of Spartacus, the storm¬ 
ing of the Bastille, the Warsaw uprising in 
World War II. More recently we’ve seen 
evidence of this same human impulse in 
one of the developing nations in Central 
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America. For months and months the world 
news media covered the fighting in El 
Salvador. Day after day we were treated to 
stories and film slanted toward the brave 
freedom-fighters battling oppressive gov¬ 
ernment forces in behalf of the silent, suf¬ 
fering people of that tortured country. 

And then one day those silent, suffering 
people were offered a chance to vote, to 
choose the kind of government they 
wanted. Suddenly the freedom-fighters in 
the hills were exposed for what they really 
are—Cuban-backed guerrillas who want 
power for themselves, and their backers, 
not democracy for the people. They threat¬ 
ened death to any who voted, and de¬ 
stroyed hundreds of buses and trucks to 
keep the people from getting to the polling 
places. But on election day, the people of El 
Salvador, an unprecedented 1.4 million of 
them, braved ambush and gunfire, and 
trudged for miles to vote for freedom. 

They stood for hours in the hot sun 
waiting for their turn to vote. Members of 
our Congress who went there as observers 
told me of a women who was wounded by 
rifle fire on the way to the polls, who re¬ 
fused to leave the line to have her wound 
treated until after she had voted. A grand¬ 
mother, who had been told by the guerrillas 
she would be killed when she returned 
from the polls, and she told the guerrillas, 
“You can kill me, you can kill my family, 
kill my neighbors, but you can’t kill us all.” 
The real freedom-fighters of El Salvador 
turned out to be the people of that coun¬ 
try—the young, the old, the in-between. 

Strange, but in my own country there’s 
been little if any news coverage of that war 
since the election. Now, perhaps they’ll say 
it’s—well, because there are newer strug¬ 
gles now. 

On distant islands in the South Atlantic 
young men are fighting for Britain. And, 
yes, voices have been raised protesting their 
sacrifice for lumps of rock and earth so far 
away. But those young men aren’t fighting 
for mere real estate. They fight for a 
cause—for the belief that armed aggression 
must not be allowed to succeed, and the 
people must participate in the decisions of 
government— [applause ]—the decisions of 
government under the rule of law. If there 
had been firmer support for that principle 


some 45 years ago, perhaps our generation 
wouldn’t have suffered the bloodletting of 
World War II. 

In the Middle East now the guns sound 
once more, this time in Lebanon, a country 
that for too long has had to endure the 
tragedy of civil war, terrorism, and foreign 
intervention and occupation. The fighting 
in Lebanon on the part of all parties must 
stop, and Israel should bring its forces 
home. But this is not enough. We must all 
work to stamp out the scourge of terrorism 
that in the Middle East makes war an ever¬ 
present threat. 

But beyond the troublespots lies a 
deeper, more positive pattern. Around the 
world today, the democratic revolution is 
gathering new strength. In India a critical 
test has been passed with the peaceful 
change of governing political parties. In 
Africa, Nigeria is moving into remarkable 
and unmistakable ways to build and 
strengthen its democratic institutions. In 
the Caribbean and Central America, 16 of 
24 countries have freely elected govern¬ 
ments. And in the United Nations, 8 of the 
10 developing nations which have joined 
that body in the past 5 years are democra¬ 
cies. 

In the Communist world as well, man’s 
instinctive desire for freedom and self-de¬ 
termination surfaces again and again. To be 
sure, there are grim reminders of how bru¬ 
tally the police state attempts to snuff out 
this quest for self-rule—1953 in East Ger¬ 
many, 1956 in Hungary, 1968 in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, 1981 in Poland. But the struggle con¬ 
tinues in Poland. And we know that there 
are even those who strive and suffer for 
freedom within the confines of the Soviet 
Union itself. How we conduct ourselves 
here in the Western democracies will deter¬ 
mine whether this trend continues. 

No, democracy is not a fragile flower. Still 
it needs cultivating. If the rest of this cen¬ 
tury is to witness the gradual growth of 
freedom and democratic ideals, we must 
take actions to assist the campaign for de¬ 
mocracy. 

Some argue that we should encourage 
democratic change in right-wing dictator¬ 
ships, but not in Communist regimes. Well, 
to accept this preposterous notion—as some 
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well-meaning people have—is to invite the 
argument that once countries achieve a nu¬ 
clear capability, they should be allowed an 
undisturbed reign of terror over their own 
citizens. We reject this course. 

As for the Soviet view, Chairman Brezh¬ 
nev repeatedly has stressed that the compe¬ 
tition of ideas and systems must continue 
and that this is entirely consistent with re¬ 
laxation of tensions and peace. 

Well, we ask only that these systems 
begin by living up to their own constitu¬ 
tions, abiding by their own laws, and com¬ 
plying with the international obligations 
they have undertaken. We ask only for a 
process, a direction, a basic code of decen¬ 
cy, not for an instant transformation. 

We cannot ignore the fact that even with¬ 
out our encouragement there has been and 
will continue to be repeated explosions 
against repression and dictatorships. The 
Soviet Union itself is not immune to this 
reality. Any system is inherently unstable 
that has no peaceful means to legitimize its 
leaders. In such cases, the very repressive¬ 
ness of the state ultimately drives people to 
resist it, if necessary, by force. 

While we must be cautious about forcing 
the pace of change, we must not hesitate to 
declare our ultimate objectives and to take 
concrete actions to move toward them. We 
must be staunch in our conviction that free¬ 
dom is not the sole prerogative of a lucky 
few, but the inalienable and universal right 
of all human beings. So states the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which, among other things, guaran¬ 
tees free elections. 

The objective I propose is quite simple to 
state: to foster the infrastructure of democ¬ 
racy, the system of a free press, unions, po¬ 
litical parties, universities, which allows a 
people to choose their own way to develop 
their own culture, to reconcile their own 
differences through peaceful means. 

This is not cultural imperialism, it is pro¬ 
viding the means for genuine self-determi¬ 
nation and protection for diversity. Democ¬ 
racy already flourishes in countries with 
very different cultures and historical experi¬ 
ences. It would be cultural condescension, 
or worse, to say that any people prefer dic¬ 
tatorship to democracy. Who would volun¬ 
tarily choose not to have the right to vote, 


decide to purchase government propaganda 
handouts instead of independent newspa¬ 
pers, prefer government to worker-con¬ 
trolled unions, opt for land to be owned by 
the state instead of those who till it, want 
government repression of religious liberty, 
a single political party instead of a free 
choice, a rigid cultural orthodoxy instead of 
democratic tolerance and diversity? 

Since 1917 the Soviet Union has given 
covert political training and assistance to 
Marxist-Leninists in many countries. Of 
course, it also has promoted the use of vio¬ 
lence and subversion by these same forces. 
Over the past several decades, West Euro¬ 
pean and other Social Democrats, Christian 
Democrats, and leaders have offered open 
assistance to fraternal, political, and social 
institutions to bring about peaceful and 
democratic progress. Appropriately, for a 
vigorous new democracy, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany’s political foundations 
have become a major force in this effort. 

We in America now intend to take addi¬ 
tional steps, as many of our allies have al¬ 
ready done, toward realizing this same goal. 
The chairmen and other leaders of the na¬ 
tional Republican and Democratic Party or¬ 
ganizations are initiating a study with the 
bipartisan American political foundation to 
determine how the United States can best 
contribute as a nation to the global cam¬ 
paign for democracy now gathering force. 
They will have the cooperation of congres¬ 
sional leaders of both parties, along with 
representatives of business, labor, and other 
major institutions in our society. I look for¬ 
ward to receiving their recommendations 
and to working with these institutions and 
the Congress in the common task of 
strengthening democracy throughout the 
world. 

It is time that we committed ourselves as 
a nation—in both the pubic and private sec¬ 
tors—to assisting democratic development. 

We plan to consult with leaders of other 
nations as well. There is a proposal before 
the Council of Europe to invite parliamen¬ 
tarians from democratic countries to a 
meeting next year in Strasbourg. That 
prestigious gathering could consider ways to 
help democratic political movements. 

This November in Washington there will 
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take place an international meeting on free 
elections. And next spring there will be a 
conference of world authorities on constitu¬ 
tionalism and self-goverment hosted by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Authori¬ 
ties from a number of developing and de¬ 
veloped countries—-judges, philosophers, 
and politicians with practical experience— 
have agreed to explore how to turn princi¬ 
ple into practice and further the rule of 
law. 

At the same time, we invite the Soviet 
Union to consider with us how the competi¬ 
tion of ideas and values—which it is com¬ 
mitted to support—can be conducted on a 
peaceful and reciprocal basis. For example, 
I am prepared to offer President Brezhnev 
an opportunity to speak to the American 
people on our television if he will allow me 
the same opportunity with the Soviet 
people. We also suggest that panels of our 
newsmen periodically appear on each 
other’s television to discuss major events. 

Now, I don’t wish to sound overly opti¬ 
mistic, yet the Soviet Union is not immune 
from the reality of what is going on in the 
world. It has happened in the past—a small 
ruling elite either mistakenly attempts to 
ease domestic unrest through greater re¬ 
pression and foreign adventure, or it 
chooses a wiser course. It begins to allow its 
people a voice in their own destiny. Even if 
this latter process is not realized soon, I 
believe the renewed strength of the demo¬ 
cratic movement, complemented by a 
global campaign for freedom, will strength¬ 
en the prospects for arms control and a 
world at peace. 

I have discussed on other occasions, in¬ 
cluding my address on May 9th, the ele¬ 
ments of Western policies toward the Soviet 
Union to safeguard our interests and pro¬ 
tect the peace. What I am describing now is 
a plan and a hope for the long term—the 
march of freedom and democracy which 
will leave Marxism-Leninism on the ash- 
heap of history as it has left other tyrannies 
which stifle the freedom and muzzle the 
self-expression of the people. And that’s 
why we must continue our efforts to 
strengthen NATO even as we move for¬ 
ward with our Zero-Option initiative in the 
negotiations on intermediate-range forces 
and our proposal for a one-third reduction 


in strategic ballistic missile warheads. 

Our military strength is a prerequisite to 
peace, but let it be clear we maintain this 
strength in the hope it will never be used, 
for the ultimate determinant in the struggle 
that’s now going on in the world will not be 
bombs and rockets, but a test of wills and 
ideas, a trial of spiritual resolve, the values 
we hold, the beliefs we cherish, the ideals 
to which we are dedicated. 

The British people know that, given 
strong leadership, time and a little bit of 
hope, the forces of good ultimately rally 
and triumph over evil. Here among you is 
the cradle of self-government, the Mother 
of Parliaments. Here is the enduring great¬ 
ness of the British contribution to mankind, 
the great civilized ideas: individual liberty, 
representative government, and the rule of 
law under God. 

I’ve often wondered about the shyness of 
some of us in the West about standing for 
these ideals that have done so much to ease 
the plight of man and the hardships of our 
imperfect world. This reluctance to use 
those vast resources at our command re¬ 
minds me of the elderly lady whose home 
was bombed in the Blitz. As the rescuers 
moved about, they found a bottle of brandy 
she’d stored behind the staircase, which was 
all that was left standing. And since she was 
barely conscious, one of the workers pulled 
the cork to give her a taste of it. She came 
around immediately and said, “Here now— 
there now, put it back. That’s for emergen¬ 
cies.” [Laughter] 

Well, the emergency is upon us. Let us 
be shy no longer. Let us go to our strength. 
Let us offer hope. Let us tell the world that 
a new age is not only possible but probable. 

During the dark days of the Second 
World War, when this island was incandes¬ 
cent with courage, Winston Churchill ex¬ 
claimed about Britain’s adversaries, “What 
kind of a people do they think we are?” 
Well, Britain’s adversaries found out what 
extraordinary people the British are. But all 
the democracies paid a terrible price for 
allowing the dictators to underestimate us. 
We dare not make that mistake again. So, 
let us ask ourselves, “What kind of people 
do we think we are?” And let us answer, 
“Free people, worthy of freedom and deter- 
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mined not only to remain so but to help 
others gain their freedom as well.” 

Sir Winston led his people to great victo¬ 
ry in war and then lost an election just as 
the fruits of victory were about to be en¬ 
joyed. But he left office honorably, and, as 
it turned out, temporarily, knowing that the 
liberty of his people was more important 
than the fate of any single leader. History 
recalls his greatness in ways no dictator will 
ever know. And he left us a message of 
hope for the future, as timely now as when 
he first uttered it, as opposition leader in 
the Commons nearly 27 years ago, when he 
said, “When we look back on all the perils 
through which we have passed and at the 
mighty foes that we have laid low and all 
the dark and deadly designs that we have 
frustrated, why should we fear for our 
future? We have,” he said, “come safely 
through the worst.” 

Well, the task I’ve set forth will long out¬ 


live our own generation. But together, we 
too have come through the worst. Let us 
now begin a major effort to secure the 
best—a crusade for freedom that will 
engage the faith and fortitude of the next 
generation. For the sake of peace and jus¬ 
tice, let us move toward a world in which 
all people are at last free to determine their 
own destiny. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:14 p.m. in 
the Royal Gallery at the Palace of West¬ 
minster in London. 

On the previous evening, the President 
was greeted by Queen Elizabeth II in an 
arrival ceremony at Windsor Castle, near 
Windsor, England. Later, the Queen hosted 
a private dinner for the President. 

On the morning of June 8, the President 
and the Queen spent part of the morning 
horseback riding on the Windsor Castle 
grounds. 


Toasts of the President and British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher at a Luncheon Honoring the President in London 
June 8 , 1982 


The Prime Minister. We are here today to 
welcome and to honor our great ally, the 
United States of America. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, it’s a privilege and a pleasure 
to have you both here with us. It’s rare 
enough to have an American President as a 
guest at Number 10, but my researchers 
have been unable to find out when we last 
had the honor of the First Lady at Number 
10 as well. 

President and Mrs. Reagan, your pres¬ 
ence gives me and, indeed, many of our 
guests a chance to repay as best we can the 
hospitality you bestowed on us when we 
were your first official guests from abroad 
at the beginning of your Presidential term 
of office. I realize, of course, that youVe 
both become accustomed recently to taking 
your meals in rather grander places— 
llaughter ]—the Palace of Versailles and 
Windsor Castle. As you can see, this is a 
very simple house, one which has witnessed 


the shaping of our shared history since it 
first became the abode of Prime Ministers 
in 1732. 

Mr. President, some of us were present 
this morning to hear your magnificent 
speech to members of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament in the historic setting of the Royal 
Gallery. It was, if I may say so, respectfully, 
a triumph. We are so grateful to you for 
putting freedom on the offensive, which is 
where it should be. You wrote a new chap¬ 
ter in our history—no longer on the defen¬ 
sive but on the offensive. It was, if I might 
say so, an exceedingly hard act to follow. 
[Laughter] But I will try to be brief. 

Much has been said and written over the 
years, Mr. President, about the relations be¬ 
tween our two countries. And there’s no 
need for me to add to the generalities on 
the subject today, because we’ve had before 
our eyes in recent weeks the most concrete 
expression of what, in practice, our friend- 
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ship means. I refer to your awareness of our 
readiness to resist aggression in the Falk- 
lands even at great sacrifice and to our 
awareness of your readiness to give support 
to us even at considerable costs to Ameri¬ 
can interests. 

It is this preparedness on both sides for 
sacrifices in the common interest and, 
indeed, in the wider interest that character¬ 
izes our partnership. And I should like to 
pay tribute to you, Mr. President, and to 
you, Mr. Secretary Haig, whom I also greet 
here heartily today, and through you to the 
American people for your predictably gen¬ 
erous response. 

Believe me, Mr. President, we don’t take 
it for granted. We are grateful from the 
depth of our national being for your tre¬ 
mendous efforts in our support. 

Mr. President, your mission to London 
and to other capitals of Europe is a remark¬ 
able one, and we are fully conscious both of 
its symbolism and of its substance. 

From the day you took office, you were 
determined to breathe new life into the 
Alliance. One of your predecessors, also 
much loved in this, our country, President 
Eisenhower, put it so well when he said, 
“One truth must rule all we think and all 
we do. The unity of all who dwell in free¬ 
dom is their only sure defense.” 

You recognized how central your allies 
were to American interests, and vice versa. 
But no country, however strong, can 
remain an island in the modem world. And 
I want you to know how fully we recipro¬ 
cate your conviction about the need for a 
dynamic, two-way alliance. 

We here also realize, Mr. President, what 
you have done, both to increase immediate 
American military strength and to reani¬ 
mate talks on arms reductions, objectives 
that must go hand in hand. You’ve seized 
the initiative in East-West relations, and as 
seen by us in Western Europe, that is al¬ 
ready a considerable achievement. 

May I also stress what you stand for in 
international economic life, your commit¬ 
ment to an open world trade system, what¬ 
ever the immediate pressures for restric¬ 
tion. That is our role, too, and we will strive 
for it alongside you. 

Mr. President, both before and since you 
took office. I’ve come to know you as a 


personal friend who can be relied on in 
times of danger, who’s not going to compro¬ 
mise on the values of the free world, who 
seeks the reduction of world tensions and 
the strengthening of world security, who 
will do everything possible to encourage 
creative enterprise and initiative, who 
wants the individual to flourish in freedom, 
in justice, and in peace. 

But I’ve found in my 3 years in office, as 
I’m sure my predecessors did—and we’re 
delighted to see some of them here today— 
that there is one further characteristic that 
is dominant to those concerned with policy. 

I refer to our ability to discuss with you 
problems of common interest—which 
means in today’s world practically every¬ 
thing—to discuss them freely and candidly, 
not necessarily always agreeing, but giving 
and taking advice as family friends, without 
exciting anxiety or envy. 

You, Mr. President, and you, Mr. Haig, 
have always shown this spirit. It’s something 
unique between us and is of priceless value 
to the cause we both share. 

You, Mr. President, this morning, quoted 
our greatest statesman of this century, Win¬ 
ston Churchill. You well know that in Par¬ 
liament Square, as well as Winston Church¬ 
ill, there stands the statue of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln who, in his most famous speech of all 
at Gettysburg—and I was very worried this 
morning when the Chancellor, too, quoted 
Gettysburg. And I thought, “Has he 
trumped my ace again!” [Laughter] But you 
know we all adore the Lord Chancellor 
who, in his own inimitable way, put every¬ 
thing we felt so much. 

But you know that speech at Gettys¬ 
burg—every sentence is a quote. He gave 
one of them. May I say another of them 
which, I believe, fits in with the cause 
which you and I share. You’ll remember 
that Abraham Lincoln, on that famous occa¬ 
sion, said: The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us the living to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work that they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. 

It is in that spirit and mindful of that 
unfinished work, that I ask you all to rise 
and drink a toast to the enduring alliance 
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between the United States and the United 
Kingdom, coupled with the names of the 
President and Mrs. Reagan. The alliance, 
the President, and Mrs. Reagan: to your 
health, success, and happiness. 

The President Well, Madam Prime Minis¬ 
ter, it's a pleasure to meet again with such a 
respected and trusted friend. Nancy and I 
are honored to be your guests and guests of 
the British people. Our friendship began in 
this great city just before you took office. 
Then, as now, I enjoyed the visit very 
much. “When a man is tired of London,” 
Samuel Johnson said, “he is tired of life. For 
there is in London all that life can afford.” 
Well, he was right. I’m very glad to be 
alive, and I love London. [Laughter] It’s 
great to be back. 

When you were our guests in Washington 
last year, Madam Prime Minister, you said 
you had come across the Atlantic with a 
message. “Britain,” you said, “stands with 
America. When America looks for friends, 
Britain will be there.” Well, your words 
touched the hearts of our people. We were 
very grateful. So let me tell you that we, 
too, have crossed the ocean with a message: 
America stands with Britain, and I mean 
that. 

The Prime Minister. I know that. 

The President These are difficult days for 
both our peoples. We’re gripped by reces¬ 
sion, concerned about aggression and insta¬ 
bility in the world. No longer can we rest 
on comfortable assumptions about our 
economies or our security. Together and in¬ 
dependently, our two countries have acted 
to renew and protect our way of life. We’re 
restoring incentives and opportunities in 
our marketplaces by reducing excessive tax¬ 
ation and regulation. By lifting the heavy 
hand of government, we’re placing our 
faith in the working men and women of 
Britain and the United States. 

Our two countries have been united in 
commitment to free trade, and we are both 
making economic sacrifices for the sake of 
Western security. But an important chal¬ 
lenge still looms before us: the protection of 
our personal freedoms and national inter¬ 
ests in the face of hostile ideologies and 


enormous military threats. We must find 
the right balance of deterrent forces and 
arms reductions to secure a lasting peace 
for generations to come. 

The United Kingdom is a great symbol of 
Western thought and values. The British 
people are known for their vision and dedi¬ 
cation. Yours has been an empire of ideas, 
nourishing freedom and creating wealth 
around the globe. Here is, as I said earlier 
today, the birthplace of representative gov¬ 
ernment, constitutional rights, and econom¬ 
ic freedom—a body of ideas that has raised 
the standard of living and improved the 
quality of life for more people in less time 
than any that ever came before. 

Your leadership, Madam Prime Minister, 
has also been far-seeing and courageous, re¬ 
turning your country and your people to 
the roots of their strength. You remind me 
of something one of our wiser Americans, 
the late Will Rogers, once said about the 
paradox of being a great leader. He said, 
“The fellow that can only see a week ahead 
is always the popular fellow for he’s looking 
with the crowd. The great leader, the true 
leader, has a telescope. His biggest problem 
is getting people to believe he has it.” 
[Laughter] 

But you have a telescope and your focus 
is true. You also have the eloquence and 
the determination necessary to lead, and 
your people have the wisdom and the te¬ 
nacity to persevere. We Americans believe 
this combination promises great things for 
not only Great Britain but for the world. 

Nancy and. I thank you for this warm re¬ 
ception among friends. I would like to pro¬ 
pose a toast and, again, similar in that it’s to 
the bonds between our people, but also to 
the Right Honorable Margaret Thatcher, 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and 
Mr. Thatcher, and to the Queen. To the 
Queen. 

Note: Prime Minister Thatcher spoke at 2:25 
p.m. at Number 10 Downing Street, her 
London residence. 

Following the luncheon, the President re¬ 
turned to Windsor Castle. 
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Toasts of the President and Queen Elizabeth II at a Dinner 
Honoring the President at Windsor Castle in England 
June 8, 1982 


The Queen. Mr. President, I’m so glad to 
welcome you and Mrs. Reagan to Britain. 

Prince Phillip and I are especially delight¬ 
ed that you have come to be our guests at 
Windsor Castle, since this has been the 
home of the Kings and Queens of our coun¬ 
try for over 900 years. 

I greatly enjoyed our ride together this 
morning, and I was much impressed by the 
way in which you coped so professionally 
with a strange horse and a saddle that must 
have seemed even stranger. [Laughter] 

We hope these will be enjoyable days for 
you in Britain, as enjoyable as our stays 
have always been in the United States. We 
shall never forget the warmth and hospital¬ 
ity of your people in 1976 as we walked 
through the crowds in Philadelphia, Wash¬ 
ington, New York, and Boston to take part 
in the celebrations of the Bicentennial of 
American Independence. 

Two hundred years before that visit, one 
of my ancestors had played a seemingly dis¬ 
astrous role in your affairs. [Laughter] Yet, 
had King George III been able to foresee 
the long-term consequences of his actions, 
he might not have felt so grieved about the 
loss of his colonies. 

Out of the War of Independence grew a 
great nation, the United States of America. 
And later there was forged a lasting friend¬ 
ship between the new nation and the coun¬ 
try to whom she owed so much of her ori¬ 
gins. But that friendship must never be 
taken for granted, and your visit gives me 
the opportunity to reaffirm and to restate 
it. 

Our close relationship is not just based on 
history, kinship, and language, strong and 
binding though these are. It is based on the 
same values and the same beliefs, evolved 
over many years in these islands since 
Magna Carta and vividly stated by the 
Founding Fathers of the United States. 

This has meant that over the whole range 
of human activity, the people of the United 
States and the people of Britain are draw¬ 
ing on each other’s experience and enrich¬ 


ing each other’s lives. Of course, we do not 
always think and act alike, but through the 
years our common heritage, based on the 
principles of common law, has prevailed 
over our diversity. And our toleration has 
moderated our arguments and misunder¬ 
standings. 

Above all, our commitment to a common 
cause has led us to fight together in two 
World Wars and to continue to stand to¬ 
gether today in the defense of freedom. 

These past weeks have been testing ones 
for this country, when, once again, we have 
had to stand up for the cause of freedom. 
The conflict in the Falkland Islands was 
thrust on us by naked aggression, and we 
are naturally proud of the way our fighting 
men are serving their country. But through¬ 
out the crisis, we have drawn comfort from 
the understanding of our position shown by 
the American people. We have admired the 
honesty, patience, and skill with which you 
have performed your dual role as ally and 
intermediary. 

In return, we can offer an understanding 
of how hard it is to bear the daunting re¬ 
sponsibilities of world power. The fact that 
your people have shouldered that burden 
for so long now, never losing the respect 
and affection of your friends, is proof of a 
brave and generous spirit. 

Our respect extends beyond the bounds 
of statesmanship and diplomacy. We greatly 
admire the drive and enterprise of your 
commercial life. And we, therefore, wel¬ 
come the confidence which your business 
community displays in us by your massive 
investment in this country’s future. And we 
also like to think we might have made some 
contribution to the extraordinary success 
story of American business. 

In darker days, Winston Churchill sur¬ 
veyed the way in which the affairs of the 
British Empire, as it then was, and the 
United States would become, in his words, 
“somewhat mixed up.” He welcomed the 
prospect. “I could not stop it if I wished,” 
he said. “No one can stop it. Like the Mis- 
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sissippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it 
roll.” How right he was. There can be few 
nations whose destinies have been so inex¬ 
tricably interwoven as yours and mine. 

Your presence at Versailles has highlight¬ 
ed the increasing importance, both to Brit¬ 
ain and to America, of cooperation among 
the industrial democracies. Your visit to¬ 
morrow to Bonn underlines the importance 
to both our countries of the continued 
readiness of the people of the Western Alli¬ 
ance to defend the ways of life which we all 
share and cherish. Your stay in my country 
reflects not only the great traditions that 
hold Britain and the United States together 
but above all, the personal affection that 
the British and American people have for 
one another. This is the bedrock on which 
our relationship stands. 

Mr. President, I raise my glass to you and 
to Mrs. Reagan, to Anglo-American friend¬ 
ship, and to the prosperity and happiness of 
the people of the United States. 

The President. Your Majesty, Your Royal 
Highness, Nancy and I are honored to be 
your guests at this beautiful and historic 
castle. It was from here that Richard die 
Lion-Hearted rode out to the Crusades, and 
from here that his brother, King John, left 
to sign the Magna Carta. It’s a rare privi¬ 
lege to be even a momentary part of the 
rich history of Windsor Castle. 

As we rode over these magnificent 
grounds this morning, I thought again about 
how our people share, as you have men¬ 
tioned, a common past. We are bound by so 
much more than just language. Many of our 
values, beliefs, and principles of govern¬ 
ment were nurtured on this soil. I also 
thought of how our future security and 
prosperity depend on the continued unity 
of Britain and America. 

This place symbolizes both tradition and 


renewal, as generation after generation of 
your family makes it their home. We in 
America share your excitement about the 
impending birth of a child to the Prince 
and the Princess of Wales. We pray that 
God will continue to bless your family with 
health, happiness, and wisdom. 

It’s been said that the greatest glory of a 
free-born people is to transmit that freedom 
to their children. That is a responsibility our 
people share. Together, and eager for 
peace, we must face an unstable world 
where violence and terrorism, aggression 
and tyranny constantly encroach on human 
rights. Together, committed to the preser¬ 
vation of freedom and our way of life, we 
must strengthen a weakening international 
order and restore the world’s faith in peace 
and the rule of law. 

We in the free world share an abiding 
faith in our people and in the future of 
mankind. The challenge of freedom is to 
reject an unacceptable present for what we 
can cause the future to be. Together, it is 
within our power to confront the threats to 
peace and freedom and to triumph over 
them. 

Your Majesty, Nancy and I and all of our 
party are very grateful for your invitation to 
visit Great Britain and for your gracious 
hospitality. Our visit has been enormously 
productive and has strengthened the ties 
that bind our peoples. 

I would like to propose that we raise our 
glasses to Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom, to the continued unity of 
our two nations, the preservation of our 
freedom for generations to come. I propose 
a toast to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Note: Queen Elizabeth II spoke at 9:47 p.m. 
in St. George’s Hall. 


Remarks of the President and British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher to Reporters Following a Breakfast Meeting in London 
June 9, 1982 

The Prime Minister. May we report to think that this whole visit has gone, 
you on the talks we ve had and the way we Of course there is always a very great 
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welcome in Britain for a visit by our great 
ally and friend, the United States. But this 
visit has been something more than an ordi¬ 
nary welcome. It’s been an extraordinarily 
warm welcome, which I think we must at¬ 
tribute to the way in which President 
Reagan has appealed to the hearts and 
minds of our people. 

The reception he’s had, not only from 
Parliament—which was a triumph—but also 
from the people of this country who lis¬ 
tened to his speech before Parliament, that 
reception has been one of great affection 
and one which recognizes that here is a 
leader who can put to the uncommitted na¬ 
tions of the world the fact that we in Brit¬ 
ain and the United States have a cause in 
freedom and justice that is worth striving 
for and worth proclaiming. And we do 
indeed thank him for that and congratulate 
him most warmly on everything—all the 
speeches and everything he’s done—since 
he has been with us for this very brief visit. 
It is a triumph for him as well as a great joy 
to have our ally and friend with us. 

We have, of course, discussed matters of 
defense in the context of East-West rela¬ 
tions. Once again we take a similar view. 
We cannot depend upon the righteousness 
of our cause for security; we can only 
depend upon our sure defense. But we rec¬ 
ognize at the same time that it is important 
to try to get disarmament talks started so 
that the balance of forces and the deter¬ 
rents can be conducted at a lower level of 
armaments. In this, again, the President has 
seized the initiative and given a lead, and 
we wish those talks very well when they 
start. And we’ll all be behind him in what 
he is doing. 

This morning we have also discussed the 
question of what is happening in the Middle 
East. We have discussed it in a very wide 
context. As you would expect, we are 
wholly agreed on the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 508, that there 
must be cessation of hostilities coupled with 
withdrawal. And the United Kingdom is 
wholly behind Mr. Habib in the efforts he is 
making to bring that about. We have dis¬ 
cussed it also in the very much wider con¬ 
text of the whole difficult problems of the 
Middle East, which we’ve all been striving 
to solve for so many years now. 


Finally, I would like once again to record 
our thanks to our American friends, to the 
President and to Mr. Secretary Haig for the 
staunch support they’ve given us and 
continue to give us over the Falkland Is¬ 
lands and their realization that we must 
make it seem to the world over that aggres¬ 
sion cannot pay. They have been most help¬ 
ful, most staunch, and not only we but the 
whole of the British people thank them for 
it. 

Altogether, if I may sum up, this has been 
a tremendously successful visit and one 
which we shall long remember both in our 
minds and in our hearts. 

The President Thank you very much. 

Well, I have no words to thank Prime 
Minister Thatcher for those very kind 
words that she said with regard to us. Let 
me just say that Nancy and I will be leaving 
here with warm hearts and great gratitude 
for the hospitality that has been extended 
to us and the pleasure that we’ve had here 
in addition to the worthwhile meetings and 
the accomplishments that have already 
been outlined. 

We did discuss, as the Prime Minister told 
you, a number of the troublespots in the 
world: Lebanon—and found ourselves in 
agreement with regard to the U.N. Resolu¬ 
tion 508, the hope for a ceasefire and a 
withdrawal of all the hostile forces there, 
and had a chance again to reiterate our 
support of the British position in the Falk- 
lands, that armed aggression cannot be al¬ 
lowed to succeed in today’s world. 

We had what we think were worthwhile 
meetings at the economic summit in Ver¬ 
sailles. And now we go on to the NATO 
meeting, and our goals there we are also 
agreed upon: solidarity of the members of 
the Alliance; strength, dialog, and the 
urging of restraint on the Soviet Union; and 
responsibility and our agreement on going 
forward with realistic arms control that 
means arms reduction, not just—as in the 
past—some efforts to limit the increase in 
those weapons, but to bring about a realis¬ 
tic, verifiable decrease and thus further 
remove the possibility of war. 

And, again, let me just finish by saying 
that this has been a most important meet¬ 
ing for us and a very heartwarming experi- 
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ence every minute that we’ve been here. 
And we leave strengthened with the knowl¬ 
edge that the great friendship and the great 
alliance that has existed for so long between 
our two peoples—the United Kingdom and 
the United States—remains and is, if any¬ 
thing, stronger than it has ever been. 

Note: Prime Minister Thatcher spoke at ap¬ 


proximately 10:30 a.m. outside Number 10 
Downing Street 

Also attending the breakfast were Secre¬ 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., and 
British Secretary of State for Foreign i? 
Commonwealth Affairs Francis Pym. Fol¬ 
lowing the breakfast, they were joined by 
other American and British officials. 


Address Before the Bundestag in Bonn, Federal Republic of 

Germany 

June 9, 1982 


Mr. President, Chancellor Schmidt, mem¬ 
bers of the Bundestag, distinguished guests: 

Perhaps because I’ve just come from 
London, I have this urge to quote the great 
Dr. Johnson who said, “The feeling of 
friendship is like that of being comfortably 
filled with roast beef.” [Laughter] Well, I 
feel very much filled with friendship this 
afternoon, and I bring you the warmest re¬ 
gards and goodwill of the American people. 

I’m very honored to speak to you today 
and, thus, to all the people of Germany. 
Next year, we will jointly celebrate the 
300th anniversary of the first German set¬ 
tlement in the American Colonies. The 13 
families who came to our new land were 
the forerunners of more than 7 million 
German immigrants to the United States. 
Today, more Americans claim German an¬ 
cestry than any other. 

These Germans cleared and cultivated 
our land, built our industries, and advanced 
our arts and sciences. In honor of 300 years 
of German contributions in America, Presi¬ 
dent Carstens and I have agreed today that 
he will pay an official visit to the United 
States in October of 1983 to celebrate the 
occasion. 

The German people have given us so 
much, we like to think that we’ve repaid 
some of that debt. Our American Revolu¬ 
tion was the first revolution in modern his¬ 
tory to be fought for the right of self-gov¬ 
ernment and the guarantee of civil liberties. 
That spirit was contagious. In 1849, the 
Frankfurt Parliament’s statement of basic 


human rights guaranteed freedom of ex¬ 
pression, freedom of religion, and equality 
before the law. And these principles live 
today in the basic law of the Federal Re¬ 
public. Many peoples to the east still wait 
for such rights. 

The United States is proud of your de¬ 
mocracy, but we cannot take credit for it. 
Heinrich Heine, in speaking of those who 
built the awe-inspiring cathedrals of medi¬ 
eval times, said that, “In those days people 
had convictions. We moderns have only 
opinions, and it requires something more 
than opinions,” he said, “to build a Gothic 
cathedral.” Well, over the past 30 years, the 
convictions of the German people have 
built a cathedral of democracy—a great and 
glorious testament to your ideals. We in 
America genuinely admire the free society 
that you have built in only a few decades, 
and we understand all the better what you 
have accomplished because of our own his¬ 
tory. 

Americans speak with the deepest rever¬ 
ence of those Founding Fathers and first 
citizens who gave us the freedom that we 
enjoy today. And even though they lived 
over 200 years ago, we carry them in our 
hearts as well as in our history books. 

I believe future generations of Germans 
will look to you here today and to your 
fellow Germans with the same profound re¬ 
spect and appreciation. You have built a 
free society with an abiding faith in human 
dignity—the crowning ideal of Western civ¬ 
ilization. This will not be forgotten. You will 
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be saluted and honored by this Republic’s 
descendants over the centuries to come. 

Yesterday, before the British Parliament, 

I spoke of the values of Western civilization 
and the necessity to help all peoples gain 
the institutions of freedom. In many ways, 
in many places, our ideals are being tested 
today. We are meeting this afternoon be¬ 
tween two important summits—the gather¬ 
ing of leading industrial democracies at 
Versailles and the assembly of the Atlantic 
Alliance here in Bonn tomorrow. Critical 
and complex problems face us, but our di¬ 
lemmas will be made easier if we remem¬ 
ber our partnership is based on a common 
Western heritage and a faith in democracy. 

1 believe this partnership of the Atlantic 
Alliance nations is motivated primarily by 
the search for peace—inner peace for our 
citizens and peace among nations. Why 
inner peace? Because democracy allows for 
self-expression. It respects man’s dignity 
and creativity. It operates by a rule of law, 
not by terror or coercion. It is government 
with the consent of the governed. As a 
result, citizens of the Atlantic Alliance enjoy 
an unprecedented level of material and 
spiritual well-being, and they’re free to find 
their own personal peace. 

We also seek peace among nations. The 
Psalmist said, “Seek peace and pursue it.” 
Well, our foreign policies are based on this 
principle and directed toward this end. The 
noblest objective of our diplomacy is the 
patient and difficult task of reconciling our 
adversaries to peace. And I know we all 
look forward to the day when the only in¬ 
dustry of man [war] 1 will be the research of 
historians. 

But the simple hope for peace is not 
enough. We must remember something 
that Friedrich Schiller said: “The most pious 
man can’t stay in peace if it doesn’t please 
his evil neighbor.” So, there must be a 
method to our search, a method that recog¬ 
nizes the dangers and realities of the world. 

During Chancellor Schmidt’s state visit to 
Washington last year, I said that your Re¬ 
public was “perched on a cliff of freedom.” 
I wasn’t saying anything the German 
people do not already know. Living as you 
do in the heart of a divided Europe, you 


1 White House correction. 


can see more clearly than others that there 
are governments at peace neither with 
their own peoples nor the world. 

I don’t believe any reasonable observer 
can deny that there is a threat to both 
peace and freedom today. It is as stark as 
that gash of a border that separates the 
German people. We’re menaced by a 
power that openly condemns our values 
and answers our restraint with a relentless 
military buildup. 

[At this point, two members of the audience 
began heckling the President The heckling 
continued intermittently during this part of 
the President's address.] 

We cannot simply assume every nation 
wants the peace that we so earnestly desire. 
The Polish people would tell us there are 
those who would use military force to re¬ 
press others who want only basic human 
rights. The freedom fighters of Afghanistan 
would tell us as well that the threat of ag¬ 
gression has not receded from the world. 

Without a strengthened Atlantic security, 
the possibility of military coercion will be 
very great. We must continue to improve 
our defenses if we’re to preserve peace and 
freedom. This is- [Referring to the heck¬ 

lers, one of whom at this point shouted a 
reference to El Salvador:] Is there an echo 
in here? [Laughter and applause] 

But this preserving peace and freedom is 
not an impossible task. For almost 40 years, 
we have succeeded in deterring war. Our 
method has been to organize our defensive 
capabilities, both nuclear and conventional, 
so that an aggressor could have no hope of 
military victory. The Alliance has carried its 
strength not as a battle flag, but as a banner 
of peace. Deterrence has kept that peace, 
and we must continue to take the steps nec¬ 
essary to make deterrence credible. 

This depends in part on a strong America. 
A national effort, entailing sacrifices by the 
American people, is now underway to make 
long-overdue improvements in our military 
posture. The American people support this 
effort because they understand how funda¬ 
mental it is to keeping the peace they so 
fervently desire. 

We also are resolved to maintain the 
presence of well-equipped and trained 
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forces in Europe, and our strategic forces 
will be modernized and remain committed 
to the Alliance. By these actions, the people 
of the United States are saying, “We are 
with you Germany; you are not alone.” Our 
adversaries would be foolishly mistaken 
should they gamble that Americans would 
abandon their Alliance responsibilities, no 
matter how severe the test. 

Alliance security depends on a fully credi¬ 
ble conventional defense to which all allies 
contribute. There is a danger that any con¬ 
flict could escalate to a nuclear war. Strong 
conventional forces can make the danger of 
conventional or nuclear conflict more 
remote. Reasonable strength in and of itself 
is not bad; it is honorable when used to 
maintain peace or defend deeply held be¬ 
liefs. 

One of the first chores is to fulfill our 
commitments to each other by continuing 
to strengthen our conventional defenses. 
This must include improving the readiness 
of our standing forces and the ability of 
those forces to operate as one. We must also 
apply the West’s technological genius to im¬ 
proving our conventional deterrence. 

There can be no doubt that we as an 
Alliance have the means to improve our 
conventional defenses. Our peoples hold 
values of individual liberty and dignity that 
tune and again they’ve proven willing to 
defend. Our economic energy vastly ex¬ 
ceeds that of our adversaries. Our free 
system has produced technological advances 
that other systems, with their stifling ideolo¬ 
gies, cannot hope to equal. All of these re¬ 
sources are available to our defense. 

Yes, many of our nations currently are 
experiencing economic difficulties; yet we 
must nevertheless guarantee that our 
security does not suffer as a result. We’ve 
made strides in conventional defense over 
the last few years despite our economic 
problems, and we’ve disproved the pessi¬ 
mists who contend that our efforts are 
futile. The more we close the conventional 
gap, the less the risks of aggression or nu¬ 
clear conflict. 

The soil of Germany and of every other 
Ally is of vital concern to each member of 
the Alliance. And this fundamental commit¬ 
ment is embodied in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. But it will be an empty pledge 


unless we ensure that American forces are 
ready to reinforce Europe, and Europe is 
ready to receive them. 

I’m encouraged by the recent agreement 
on wartime host-nation support. This pact 
strengthens our ability to deter aggression 
in Europe and demonstrates our common 
determination to respond to attack. Just as 
each Ally shares fully in the security of the 
Alliance, each is responsible for shouldering 
a fair share of the burden. Now that, of 
course, often leads to a difference of opin¬ 
ion, and criticism of our Alliance is as old as 
the partnership itself. But voices have now 
been raised on both sides of the Atlantic 
that mistake the inevitable process of ad¬ 
justment within the Alliance for a dramatic 
divergence of interests. 

Some Americans think that Europeans 
are too little concerned for their own 
security. Some would unilaterally reduce 
the number of American troops deployed in 
Europe. And in Europe itself, we hear the 
idea that the American presence, rather 
than contributing to peace, either has no 
deterrent value or actually increases the 
risk that our Allies may be attacked. 

These arguments ignore both the history 
and the reality of the transatlantic coalition. 
Let me assure you that the American com¬ 
mitment to Europe remains steady and 
strong. Europe’s shores are our shores. Eu¬ 
rope’s borders are our borders. And we will 
stand with you in defense of our heritage of 
liberty and dignity. 

The American people recognize Europe’s 
substantial contributions to our joint 
security. Nowhere is that contribution more 
evident than here in the Federal Republic. 
German citizens host the forces of six na¬ 
tions. German soliders and reservists pro¬ 
vide the backbone of NATO’s conventional 
deterrent in the heartland of Europe. Your 
Bundeswehr is a model for the integration 
of defense needs with a democratic way of 
life, and you have not shrunk from the 
heavy responsibility of accepting the nucle¬ 
ar forces necessary for deterrence. 

I ask your help in fulfilling another re¬ 
sponsibility. Many American citizens don’t 
believe that their counterparts in Europe, 
especially younger citizens, really under¬ 
stand the United States presence there. 
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Now, if you’ll work toward explaining the 
U.S. role to people on this side of the Atlan¬ 
tic, Fll explain it to those on the other side. 

In recent months, both in your country 
and mine, there has been renewed public 
concern about the threat of nuclear war 
and the arms buildup. I know it’s not easy, 
especially for the German people, to live in 
the gale of intimidation that blows from the 
east. 

If I might quote Heine again, he almost 
foretold the fears of nuclear war when he 
wrote, ‘"Wild, dark times are rumbling 
toward us, and the prophet who wishes to 
write a new apocalypse will have to invent 
entirely new beasts, and beasts so terrible 
that the ancient animal symbols will seem 
like cooing doves and cupids in compari¬ 
son.” The nuclear threat is a terrible beast. 
Perhaps the banner carried in one of the 
nuclear demonstrations here in Germany 
said it best The sign read, “I am afraid.” 

Well, I know of no Western leader who 
doesn’t sympathize with that earnest plea. 
To those who march for peace, my heart is 
with you. I would be at the head of your 
parade if I believed marching alone could 
bring about a more secure world. And to 
the 2,800 women in Filderstadt who spent a 
petition for peace to President Brezhnev 
and me, let me say I, myself, would sign 
your petition if I thought it could bring 
about harmony. I understand your genuine 
concerns. 

The women of Filderstadt and I share the 
same goal. The question is how to proceed. 
We must think through the consequences of 
how we reduce the dangers to peace. 

Those who advocate that we unilaterally 
forego the modernization of our forces must 
prove that this will enhance our security 
and lead to moderation by the other side— 
in short, that it will advance, rather than 
undermine, the preservation of the peace. 
The weight of recent history does not sup¬ 
port this notion. 

Those who demand that we renounce the 
use of a crucial element of our deterrent 
strategy must show how this would de¬ 
crease the likelihood of war. It is only by 
comparison with a nuclear war that the suf¬ 
fering caused by conventional war seems a 
lesser evil. Our goal must be to deter war of 
any kind. 


And those who decry the failure of arms 
control efforts to achieve substantial results 
must consider where the fault lies. I would 
remind them that it is the United States 
that has proposed to ban land-based inter¬ 
mediate-range nuclear missiles—the missiles 
most threatening to Europe. It is the United 
States that has proposed and will pursue 
deep cuts in strategic systems. It is the West 
that has long sought the detailed exchanges 
of information on forces and effective verifi¬ 
cation procedures. And it is dictatorships, 
not democracies, that need militarism to 
control their own people and impose their 
system on others. 

To those who’ve taken a different view¬ 
point and who can’t see this danger, I don’t 
suggest that they’re ignorant, it’s just that 
they know so many things that aren’t true. 

We in the West—Germans, Americans, 
our other Allies—are deeply committed to 
continuing efforts to restrict the arms com¬ 
petition. Common sense demands that we 
persevere. I invite those who genuinely 
seek effective and lasting arms control to 
stand behind the far-reaching proposals that 
we’ve put forward. In return, I pledge that 
we wifi sustain the closest of consultations 
with our Allies. 

On November 18th, I outlined a broad 
and ambitious arms control program. One 
element calls for reducing land-based inter¬ 
mediate-range nuclear missiles to zero on 
each side. If carried out, it would eliminate 
the growing threat to Western Europe 
posed by the U.S.S.R.’s modern SS-20 rock¬ 
ets, and it would make unnecessary the 
NATO decision to deploy American inter¬ 
mediate-range systems. And, by the way, I 
cannot understand why among some, there 
is a greater fear of weapons NATO is to 
deploy than of weapons the Soviet Union 
already has deployed. 

Our proposal is fair because it imposes 
equal limits and obligations on both sides, 
and it calls for significant reductions, not 
merely a capping of an existing high level 
of destructive power. As you know, we’ve 
made this proposal in Geneva, where nego¬ 
tiations have been underway since the end 
of November last year. We intend to pursue 
those negotiations intensively. I regard 
them as a significant test of the Soviets’ 
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willingness to enter into meaningful arms 
control agreements. 

On May 9th, we proposed to the Soviet 
Union that Strategic Arms Reductions Talks 
begin this month in Geneva. The U.S.S.R. 
has agreed, and talks will begin on June 
29th. We in the United States want to focus 
on the most destabilizing systems, and thus 
reduce the risk of war. And that’s why in 
the first phase, we propose to reduce sub¬ 
stantially the number of ballistic missile 
warheads and the missiles themselves. In 
the second phase, we will seek an equal 
ceiling on other elements of our strategic 
forces, including ballistic missile throw- 
weight, at less than current American 
levels. We will handle cruise missiles and 
bombers in an equitable fashion. We will 
negotiate in good faith and undertake these 
talks with the same seriousness of purpose 
that has marked our preparations over the 
last several months. 

Another element of the program I out¬ 
lined was a call for reductions in conven¬ 
tional forces in Europe. From the earliest 
postwar years, the Western democracies 
have faced the ominous reality that massive 
Soviet conventional forces would remain 
stationed where they do not belong. The 
muscle of Soviet forces in Central Europe 
far exceeds legitimate defense needs. Their 
presence is made more threatening still by 
a military doctrine that emphasizes mobility 
and surprise attack. And as history shows, 
these troops have built a legacy of intimida¬ 
tion and repression. In response, the NATO 
allies must show they have the will and ca¬ 
pacity to deter any conventional attack or 
any attempt to intimidate us. Yet, we also 
will continue the search for responsible 
ways to reduce NATO and Warsaw Pact 
military personnel to equal levels. 

In recent weeks, we in the Alliance have 
consulted on how best to invigorate the 
Vienna negotiations on Mutual and Bal¬ 
anced Force Reductions. Based on these 
consultations, Western representatives in 
the Vienna talks soon will make a proposal 
by which the two alliances would reduce 
their respective ground force personnel in 
verifiable stages to a total of 700,000 men 
and their combined ground and air force 
personnel to a level of 900,000 men. 

While the agreement would not eliminate 


the threat nor spare our citizens the task of 
maintaining a substantial defense force, it 
could constitute a major step toward a safer 
Europe for both East and West. It could 
lead to military stability at lower levels and 
lessen the dangers of miscalculation and a 
surprise attack, and it also would demon¬ 
strate the political will of the two alliances 
to enhance stability by limiting their forces 
in the central area of their military compe¬ 
tition. 

The West has established a clear set of 
goals. We, as an Alliance, will press forward 
with plans to improve our own convention¬ 
al forces in Europe. At the same time, we 
propose an arms control agreement to 
equalize conventional forces at a significant¬ 
ly lower level. 

We will move ahead with our prepara¬ 
tions to modernize our nuclear forces in 
Europe. But, again, we also will work un¬ 
ceasingly to gain acceptance in Geneva of 
our proposal to ban land-based, intermedi¬ 
ate-range nuclear missiles. 

In the United States, we will move for¬ 
ward with the plans I announced last year 
to modernize our strategic nuclear forces, 
which play so vital a role in maintaining 
peace by deterring war. Yet, we also have 
proposed that Strategic Arms Reductions 
Talks begin. We will pursue them deter¬ 
minedly. 

In each of these areas, our policies are 
based on the conviction that a stable mili¬ 
tary balance at the lowest possible level will 
help further the cause of peace. The other 
side will respond in good faith to these ini¬ 
tiatives only if it believes we are resolved to 
provide for our own defense. Unless con¬ 
vinced that we will unite and stay united 
behind these arms control initiatives and 
modernization programs, our adversaries 
will seek to divide us from one another and 
our people from their leaders. 

I’m optimistic about our relationship with 
the Soviet Union if the Western nations 
remain true to their values and true to each 
other. I believe in Western civilization and 
its moral power. I believe deeply in the 
principles the West esteems. And guided by 
these ideals, I believe we can find a no- 
nonsense, workable, and lasting policy that 
will keep the peace. 
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Earlier, I said the German people had 
built a remarkable cathedral of democracy. 
But we still have other work ahead. We 
must build a cathedral of peace, where na¬ 
tions are safe from war and where people 
need not fear for their liberties. Fve heard 
the history of the famous cathedral of Co¬ 
logne—how those beautiful soaring spires 
miraculously survived the destruction all 
around them, including part of the church 
itself. 

Let us build a cathedral as the people of 
Cologne built theirs—with the deepest com¬ 
mitment and determination. Let us build as 
they did—not just for ourselves but for the 
generations beyond. For if we construct our 
peace properly, it will endure as long as the 
spires of Cologne. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 4:22 p.m. in 


the Bundeshaus. 

Earlier in the day, the President was wel¬ 
comed in an arrival ceremony by German 
President Karl Carstens at Villa Hammer- 
schmidt, President Carstens’ residence. 
President Reagan then went to the Chancel¬ 
lory for a meeting with Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt 

Following his appearance before the Bun¬ 
destag, the President met with Helmut 
Kohl, leader of the Christian-Democratic 
Union, and then he returned to the Chan¬ 
cellory to receive a gift of two bald eagles 
from the German Government. He then 
went to Gymnich Castle, where he stayed 
during his visit in Bonn. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner at Bruhl Castle hosted by President 
Carstens for the 16 heads of state and 
heads of government attending the meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council 


Statement on the Conflict in Lebanon 
June 9, 1982 


On behalf of the United States, I am issu¬ 
ing an appeal today to all countries to join 
in an international humanitarian effort to 
help the victims of the conflict in Lebanon. 

As part of that effort, I am today asking 
Congress to provide $20 million in relief 


and rehabilitation assistance for Lebanon. 

In the meantime, we are making availa¬ 
ble immediately an additional $5 million in 
emergency assistance for foodstuffs, shelter, 
medicines, and other critically needed relief 
supplies. 


Documents Issued at the Conclusion of the North Atlantic Council 
Meetings Held in Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany 
June 10, 1982 


Declaration of the Heads of State and 
Government Participating in the Meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council at Bonn, 10th 
June, 1982 

1. We, the representatives of the 16 
members of the North Atlantic Alliance, 
reaffirm our dedication to the shared values 
and ideals on which our transatlantic part¬ 
nership is based. 

2, The accession of Spain to the North 


Atlantic Treaty, after its peaceful change to 
parliamentary democracy, bears witness to 
the vitality of the Alliance as a force for 
peace and freedom. 

3. Our Alliance has preserved peace for a 
third of a century. It is an association of free 
nations joined together to preserve their 
security through mutual guarantees and col¬ 
lective self-defence as recognised by the 
United Nations Charter. It remains the es¬ 
sential instrument for deterring aggression 
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by means of a strong defence and strength¬ 
ening peace by means of constructive dia¬ 
logue. Our solidarity in no way conflicts 
with the right of each of our countries to 
choose its own policies and internal devel¬ 
opment, and allows for a high degree of 
diversity. Therein lies our strength. In a 
spirit of mutual respect, we are prepared to 
adjust our aims and interests at all tunes 
through free and close consultations; these 
are the core of everyday Allied co-operation 
and will be intensified appropriately. We 
are a partnership of equals, none dominant 
and none dominated. 

4. The Soviet Union, for its part, requires 
the countries associated with it to act as a 
bloc, in order to preserve a rigid and im¬ 
posed system. Moreover, experience shows 
that the Soviet Union is ultimately willing 
to threaten or use force beyond its own 
frontiers. Afghanistan and the Soviet atti¬ 
tude with regard to the Polish crisis show 
this clearly. The Soviet Union has devoted 
over the past decade a large part of its re¬ 
sources to a massive military build-up, far 
exceeding its defence needs and supporting 
the projection of military power on a global 
scale. While creating a threat of these di¬ 
mensions, Warsaw Pact governments con¬ 
demn Western defence efforts as aggres¬ 
sive. While they ban unilateral disarmament 
movements in their own countries, they 
support demands for unilateral disarm¬ 
ament in the West. 

5. International stability and world peace 
require greater restraint and responsibility 
on the part of the Soviet Union. We, for our 
part, reaffirming the principles and pur¬ 
poses of the Alliance, set forth our Pro¬ 
gramme for Peace in Freedom: 

(a) Our purpose is to prevent war and, 
while safeguarding democracy, to build the 
foundations of lasting peace. None of our 
weapons will ever be used except in re¬ 
sponse to attack. We respect the sovereign¬ 
ty, equality, independence and territorial 
integrity of all states. In fulfilment of our 
purpose, we shall maintain adequate mili¬ 
tary strength and political solidarity. On 
that basis, we will persevere in efforts to 
establish* whenever Soviet behaviour makes 
this possible, a more constructive East-West 
relationship through dialogue, negotiation 
and mutually advantageous co-operation. 


(b) Our purpose is to preserve the 
security of the North Atlantic area by 
means of conventional and nuclear forces 
adequate to deter aggression and intimida¬ 
tion. This requires a sustained effort on the 
part of all the Allies to improve their de¬ 
fence readiness and military capabilities, 
without seeking military superiority. Our 
countries have the necessary resources to 
undertake this effort. The presence of 
North American armed forces in Europe 
and the United States strategic nuclear 
commitment to Europe remain integral to 
Allied security. Of equal importance are the 
maintenance and continued improvement 
of the defence capabilities of the European 
members of the Alliance. We will seek to 
achieve greater effectiveness in the applica¬ 
tion of national resources to defence, giving 
due attention to possibilities for developing 
areas of practical co-operation. In this re¬ 
spect the Allies concerned will urgently ex¬ 
plore ways to take full advantage both tech¬ 
nically and economically of emerging tech¬ 
nologies. At the same time steps will be 
taken in the appropriate fora to restrict 
Warsaw Pact access to Western militarily 
relevant technology. 

(c) Our purpose is to have a stable bal¬ 
ance of forces at the lowest possible level, 
thereby strengthening peace and interna¬ 
tional security. We have initiated a compre¬ 
hensive series of proposals for militarily sig¬ 
nificant, equitable and verifiable agree¬ 
ments on the control and reduction of ar¬ 
maments. We fully support the efforts of 
the United States to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union for substantial reductions in 
the strategic nuclear weapons of the two 
countries, and for the establishment of strict 
and effective limitations on their intermedi¬ 
ate-range nuclear weapons, starting with 
the total elimination of their land-based in¬ 
termediate-range missiles, which are of 
most concern to each side. We will continue 
to seek substantial reductions of convention¬ 
al forces on both sides in Europe, and to 
reach agreement on measures which will 
serve to build confidence and enhance 
security in the whole of Europe. 

To this end, those of us whose countries 
participate in the negotiations on Mutal and 
Balanced Force Reductions in Vienna have 
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agreed on a new initiative to give fresh im¬ 
petus to these negotiations. We will also 
play an active part in wider international 
talks on arms control and disarmament; at 
the Second United Nations Special Session 
on Disarmament which has just opened in 
New York, we will work to give new mo¬ 
mentum to these talks. 

(d) Our purpose is to develop substantial 
and balanced East-West relations aimed at 
genuine detente. For this to be achieved, 
the sovereignty of all states, wherever situ¬ 
ated, must be respected, human rights must 
not be sacrificed to state interests, the free 
movement of ideas must take the place of 
one-sided propaganda, the free movement 
of persons must be made possible, efforts 
must be made to achieve a military rela¬ 
tionship characterised by stability and open¬ 
ness, and in general all principles and provi¬ 
sions of the Helsinki Final Act in their en¬ 
tirety must be applied. We, for our part, 
will always be ready to negotiate in this 
spirit and we look for tangible evidence 
that this attitude is reciprocated. 

(e) Our purpose is to contribute to peace¬ 
ful progress worldwide; we will work to 
remove the causes of instability such as 
under-development or tensions which en¬ 
courage outside interference. We will 
continue to play our part in the struggle 
against hunger and poverty. Respect for 
genuine non-alignment is important for in¬ 
ternational stability. All of us have an inter¬ 
est in peace and security in other regions of 
the world. We will consult together as ap¬ 
propriate on events in these regions which 
may have implications for our security, 
taking into account our commonly identi¬ 
fied objectives. Those of us who are in a 
position to do so will endeavour to respond 
to requests for assistance from sovereign 
states whose security and independence is 
threatened. 

(f) Our purpose is to ensure economic and 
social stability for our countries, which will 
strengthen our joint capacity to safeguard 
our security. Sensitive to the effects of each 
country’s policies on others, we attach the 
greatest importance to the curbing of infla¬ 
tion and a return to sustained growth and 
to high levels of employment. 

While noting the important part which 
our economic relations with the Warsaw 


Pact countries can play in the development 
of a stable East-West relationship, we will 
approach those relations in a prudent and 
diversified manner consistent with our po¬ 
litical and security interests. Economic rela¬ 
tions should be conducted on the basis of a 
balanced advantage for both sides. We un¬ 
dertake to manage financial relations with 
the Warsaw Pact countries on a sound eco¬ 
nomic basis, including commercial pru¬ 
dence also in the granting of export credits. 
We agree to exchange information in the 
appropriate fora on all aspects of our eco¬ 
nomic, commercial and financial relations 
with Warsaw Pact countries. 

6. Nowhere has our commitment to 
common basic values been demonstrated 
more clearly than with regard to the situa¬ 
tion in Germany and Berlin. We remain 
committed to the security and freedom of 
Berlin and continue to support efforts to 
maintain the calm situation in and around 
the city. The continued success of efforts by 
the Federal Republic of Germany to im¬ 
prove the relationship between the two 
German states is important to the safe¬ 
guarding of peace in Europe. We recall that 
the rights and responsibilities of the Four 
Powers relating to Berlin and Germany as a 
whole remain unaffected and confirm our 
support for the political objective of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to work to¬ 
wards a state of peace in Europe in which 
the German people regains its unity 
through free self-determination. 

7. We condemn all acts of international 
terrorism. They constitute flagrant viola¬ 
tions of human dignity and rights and are a 
threat to the conduct of normal internation¬ 
al relations. In accordance with our national 
legislation, we stress the need for the most 
effective co-operation possible to prevent 
and suppress this scourge. 

8. We call upon the Soviet Union to abide 
by internationally accepted standards of be¬ 
haviour without which there can be no 
prospect of stable international relations, 
and to join now with us in the search for 
constructive relations, arms reductions and 
world peace. 
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Document on Integrated NATO Defence 

As indicated in the Declaration of today, 
we, the representatives of those members 
of the North Atlantic Alliance taking part in 
its integrated defence structure, hereby set 
out our detailed positions on defence. We 
welcome the intention of Spain to partici¬ 
pate in the integrated defence structure, 
and the readiness of the President of the 
Spanish Government to associate himself 
with this document, while noting that the 
modalities of Spanish participation have still 
to be worked out. 

Pursuant to the principles set out in the 
Programme for Peace and Freedom, we 
agree that, in accordance with current 
NATO defense plans, and within the con¬ 
text of NATO strategy and its triad of 
forces, we will continue to strengthen 
NATO’s defence posture, with special 
regard to conventional forces. Efforts of our 
nations in support of the decisions reached 
at Washington in 1978 have led to im¬ 
proved defensive capabilities. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this progress, it is clear, as documented 
in the recently published comparison of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces, that con¬ 
tinuing efforts are essential to Alliance 
security. Against this background, we will: 

—Fulfil to the greatest extent possible the 
NATO Force Goals for the next six years, 
including measures to improve the readi¬ 
ness of the standing forces and the readi¬ 
ness and mobilization capability of reserve 
forces. Note was taken of the recently con¬ 
cluded agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many for wartime host nation support. 

—Continue to implement measures iden¬ 
tified in the Long-Term Defence Pro¬ 
gramme designed to enhance our overall 
defence capabilities. 

—Continue to improve NATO planning 
procedures and explore other ways of 
achieving greater effectiveness in the appli¬ 
cation of national resources to defence, es¬ 
pecially in the conventional field. In that 
regard, we will continue to give due atten¬ 
tion to fair burden-sharing and to possibili¬ 
ties for developing areas of practical co-op¬ 
eration from which we can all benefit. 

—Explore ways to take full advantage 
both technically and economically of 


emerging technologies, especially to im¬ 
prove conventional defence, and take steps 
necessary to restrict the transfer of militari¬ 
ly relevant technology to the Warsaw Pact. 

Noting that developments beyond the 
NATO area may threaten our vital interests, 
we reaffirm the need to consult with a view 
to sharing assessments and identifying 
common objectives, taking full account of 
the effect on NATO security and defence 
capability, as well as of the national inter¬ 
ests of member countries. Recognising that 
the policies which nations adopt in this field 
are a matter for national decision, we agree 
to examine collectively in the appropriate 
NATO bodies the requirements which may 
arise for the defence of the NATO area as a 
result of deployments by individual 
member states outside that area. Steps 
which may be taken by individual Allies in 
the light of such consultations to facilitate 
possible military deployments beyond the 
NATO area can represent an important 
contribution to Western security. 


Document on Arms Control and 
Disarmament 

As indicated in our Declaration of today, 
we, the representatives of the 16 members 
of the North Atlantic Alliance, hereby set 
out our detailed positions on Arms Control 
and Disarmament: 

Militarily significant, equitable and verifi¬ 
able agreements on arms control and 
disarmament contribute to the strengthen¬ 
ing of peace and are an integral part of our 
security policies. Western proposals offer 
the possibility of substantial reductions in 
United States and Soviet strategic arms and 
intermediate-range weapons and in conven¬ 
tional forces in Europe, as well as of confi¬ 
dence-building measures covering the 
whole of Europe: 

—In the forthcoming Strategic Arms Re¬ 
ductions Talks (START), we call on the 
Soviet Union to agree on significant reduc¬ 
tions in United States and Soviet strategic 
nuclear forces, focussed on the most desta¬ 
bilizing inter-continental systems. 

—In the negotiations on Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces (INF) which are con¬ 
ducted within the START framework and 
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are based on the December 1979 decision 
on INF modernization and arms control*, 
the United States proposal for the complete 
elimination of all longer-range land-based 
INF missiles of the United States and the 
Soviet Union holds promise for an equitable 
outcome and enhanced security for all. 

—Those of us participating in the Vienna 
negotiations on Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions (MBFR) will soon present a 
draft treaty embodying a new, comprehen¬ 
sive proposal designed to give renewed mo¬ 
mentum to these negotiations and achieve 
the long-standing objective of enhancing 
stability and security in Europe. They stress 
that the Western treaty proposal, if accept¬ 
ed, will commit all participants whose 
forces are involved—European and North 
American—to participate in accordance 
with the principle of collectivity in substan¬ 
tial manpower reductions leading to equal 
collective ceilings for the forces of Eastern 
and Western participants in Central 
Europe, based on agreed data, with associ¬ 
ated measures designed to strengthen confi¬ 
dence and enhance verification. 

—In CSCE, the proposal for a Conference 
on Confidence- and Security-building Meas¬ 
ures and Disarmament in Europe as part of 
a balanced outcome of the Madrid CSCE 
Follow-up meeting would open the way to 
increased transparency and enhanced stabil¬ 
ity in the whole of Europe from the Atlan¬ 
tic to the Urals. 


* In this connection Greece reserves its position. 


Remarks on Arrival in Berlin 
June 11, 1982 

Thank you very much for a most 
heartwarming welcome. I can't tell you 
how much Nancy and I appreciate it. 

I think I will open with just a little news 
note. It might not have reached you as yet. 
I left Washington—the Senate having 
passed a budget, the House not having 
passed it—and at 11 o'clock last night re¬ 


At the same time, we are continuing our 
efforts to promote stable peace on a global 
scale: 

—In the Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva, the Allies will actively pursue ef¬ 
forts to obtain equitable and verifiable 
agreements including a total ban on chemi¬ 
cal weapons. 

—In the Second Special Session on 
Disarmament of the United Nations Gener¬ 
al Assembly now in progress, we trust that 
new impetus will be given to negotiations 
current and in prospect, especially by pro¬ 
moting military openness and verification, 
that the need for strict observance of the 
principle of renunciation of force enshrined 
in the United Nations Charter will be reaf¬ 
firmed, and that compliance with existing 
agreements will be strengthened. 

We appeal to all states to co-operate with 
us in these efforts to strengthen peace and 
security. In particular we call on the Soviet 
Union to translate its professed commit¬ 
ment to disarmament into active steps 
aimed at achieving concrete, balanced and 
verifiable results at the negotiating table. 

Note: The President participated in morn¬ 
ing and afternoon plenary sessions held at 
the Schaumberg Palace. During the day he 
also met with Prime Minister Leopoldo 
Calvo Sotelo y Bustelo of Spain , Prime Min¬ 
ister Andreas Papandreou of Greece , and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Sa y ud al-Faysal 
of Saudi Arabia . 

As printed above , the item follows the 
text provided by the NATO Press Service. 


ceived the telephone call. The House, too, 
has passed a budget. And when the two get 
together in conference, I can guarantee you 
that while there may be some alterations 
here and there, basically the budget for the 
military of the United States will be what is 
necessary to enable you to do the job you’re 
doing. 
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And over this last week I’ve met with 
Presidents and Prime Ministers, even a 
Queen, but being with you, the men and 
women of our Armed Forces, is one of the 
proudest moments of this entire trip. Fm 
proud of all of you who are serving in 
Europe. And I bring you not only my per¬ 
sonal gratitude but that of all the folks back 
home. 

We think of you often, and needless to 
say you’re regularly in the hearts and minds 
of—of course, your families, your friends, 
and your sweethearts—but you’re in the 
hearts of a lot of Americans who don’t know 
you by name. They just know that you are 
their G.I. Joes and Jills, and they love you, 
too. And, of course, I must say too here, 
you, the families who are here with your 
men, you deserve a special word of thanks 
and gratitude for what you’re doing here in 
their behalf and thus in the behalf of all of 
our country. You, too, are serving nobly. 

The Constitution says I’m your Com¬ 
mander in Chief. Well, I assure you that not 
a day goes by that my thoughts don’t turn 
in one way or another to you who man the 
ramparts of freedom. There are now some 
300,000 of you here in Europe, American 
men and women defending freedom far 
from home. I know that as one individual 
out of all those thousands, you may not real¬ 
ize how your day-to-day work fits into the 
big picture. Well, in the few minutes I have 
today, I’d like to tell you how you fit into 
the scheme of history—why you’re here and 
why each individual’s contribution is so im¬ 
portant. 

I know it’s hard to keep your eye on his¬ 
tory when the hours are long and you’re 
homesick, and it’s very hard to take the 
long view when your sergeant keeps telling 
you to move faster and grunt harder. 
ILaughter ] But you’re here because you’re 
vital to freedom—the crowning glory of our 
civilization. America wouldn’t be America 
without freedom, and we can’t keep it with¬ 
out you. It’s never more than one genera¬ 
tion away from extinction. Every genera¬ 
tion has to ensure that it will be there and 
passed it on to the next. 

We need not look very far from this air¬ 
port to see just how important your service 
really is. Despite the ever-present threat 
from the East, our role here has preserved 


a period of peace longer than any Europe 
has known in this century. And peace in 
Europe means peace in America. 

At this very moment, the forces of the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact are 
poised only a few miles from here. They 
aren’t there to protect the people of East¬ 
ern Europe. The Iron Curtain wasn’t woven 
to keep people out; it’s there to keep 
people in. The most obvious symbol of this 
is the Berlin Wall. And, you know, if I had a 
chance I’d like to ask the Soviet leaders one 
question—in fact, I may stuff the question 
in a bottle and throw it over the wall when 
I go there today. I really want to hear their 
explanation. Why is that wall there? Why 
are they so afraid of freedom on this side of 
the wall? Well, the truth is they’re scared to 
death of it because they know that freedom 
is catching, and they don’t dare leave their 
people have a taste of it. 

The huge number of Soviet tanks that 
rumble through the countryside, the Soviet 
missiles that peer over the border, they 
aren’t there for defense. They’re there to 
threaten the West and divide the Alliance. 
Well, our forces and those of NATO have a 
different idea. Our forces have a different 
assignment. We don’t seek to make Europe 
captive. We seek to keep Europe free. 

The people of West Germany, through 
their government, have time and again 
asked that we stand together in defense of 
freedom—both theirs and ours. And Presi¬ 
dent Carstens’ recent visit to the U.S. 
Second Armored Division was symbolic of 
our unity. Just as the Europeans support 
your presence here, I, too, as President 
want to support you by giving you what you 
need to do your job. I’m determined that 
you will have fair pay, new equipment, top- 
notch training, and the best leadership. 

America is honored by your service. Your 
job may sometimes be routine, but, believe 
me, it isn’t. It’s part of a noble cause, the 
defense of freedom and dignity. And you, 
you in uniform, you are the peacemakers. 
Because you are doing what you’re doing, 
we have a chance to preserve peace, and I 
promise you that is going to be the goal as 
long as this administration is in Washington. 

You know, there’ve been four wars in my 
lifetime. I don’t want to see another. I’m 
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going to tell you a story about one of those 
wars, only because it tells the difference 
between two societies, ours and that society 
the other side of the wall. 

It goes back to a war when a B-17 
bomber was flying back across the channel 
badly shot up by anti-aircraft fire. The ball 
turret that hung beneath the belly of the 
plane had taken a hit, was jammed. They 
couldn’t get the ball turret gunner out 
while they were flying, and he was wound¬ 
ed. And out over the channel the plane 
started to lose altitude. The skipper ordered 
bail-out, and as the men started to leave the 
plane, the boy in the ball turret knew he 
was being left to go down with the plane. 
The last man to leave the plane saw the 
captain sit down on the floor and take his 
hand, and he said, “Never mind son, we’ll 
ride it down together.” 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, post¬ 
humously awarded. That citation that I read 
when I was serving in that same war stuck 
with me for many years and came back to 
me just a few years ago when the Soviet 
Union gave its highest honor, a gold medal, 


to a man, a Spaniard living in Moscow. But 
they don’t give citations. They don’t tell 
you why; they just give the medal. So, I did 
some digging to find out why he was their 
highest honoree. Well, he had spent 8 years 
in Cuba before going to Moscow. And 
before that he had spent 23 years in Mexico 
in prison. He was the man who buried a 
pickaxe in the head of—Leon Trotsky’s 
head. They gave their highest honor for 
murder. We gave our highest honor to a 
man who had sacrificed his life to comfort a 
boy who had to die. 

I don’t know of anything that explains the 
difference between the society we’re trying 
to preserve and the society we’re defending 
the world against than that particular story. 

God bless you all for what you’re doing. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:58 a.m. at 
Tempelhof Airport 

Following his remarks, the President went 
to Checkpoint Charlie, where he viewed the 
Berlin Wall He was accompanied by Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt and Berlin Mayor 
Richard von Weizsdcker. 


Remarks to the People of Berlin 
June 11, 1982 

Mr. Governing Mayor, Mr. Chancellor, 
Excellencies, you ladies and gentlemen: 

It was one of Germany’s greatest sons, 
Goethe, who said that “there is stong 
shadow where there is much light.” In our 
times, Berlin, more than any other place in 
the world, is such a meeting place of light 
and shadow, tyranny and freedom. To be 
here is truly to stand on freedom’s edge and 
in the shadow of a wall that has come to 
symbolize all that is darkest in the world 
today, to sense how shining and priceless 
and how much in need of constant vigilance 
and protection our legacy of liberty is. 

This day marks a happy return for us. We 
paid our first visit to this great city more 
than 3 years ago, as private citizens. As with 
every other citizen to Berlin or visitor to 
Berlin, I came away with a vivid impression 
of a city that is more than a place on the 


map—a city that is a testament to what is 
both most inspiring and most troubling 
about the time we live in. 

Thomas Mann once wrote that “A man 
lives not only his personal life as an individ¬ 
ual, but also consciously or unconsciously 
the life of his epoch.” Nowhere is this more 
true than in Berlin, where each moment of 
everyday life is spent against the backdrop 
of contending global systems and ideas. To 
be a Berliner is to live the great historic 
struggle of this age, the latest chapter in 
man’s timeless quest for freedom. 

As Americans, we understand this. Our 
commitment to Berlin is a lasting one. 
Thousands of our citizens have served here 
since the first small contingent of American 
troops arrived on July 4th, 1945, the anni¬ 
versary of our independence as a nation. 
Americans have served here ever since— 
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not as conquerors, but as guardians of the 
freedom of West Berlin and its brave, 
proud, people. 

Today I want to pay tribute to my fellow 
countrymen, military and civilian, who 
serve their country and the people of Berlin 
and, in so doing, stand as sentinals of free¬ 
dom everywhere. I also wish to pay my 
personal respects to the people of this great 
city. My visit here today is proof that this 
American commitment has been worth¬ 
while. Our freedom is indivisible. 

The American commitment to Berlin is 
much deeper than our military presence 
here. In the 37 years since World War II, a 
succession of American Presidents has made 
it clear that our role in Berlin is emblematic 
of our larger search for peace throughout 
Europe and the world. Ten years ago this 
month, that search brought into force the 
Quadripartite Agreement on Berlin. A 
decade later, West Berliners live more se¬ 
curely, can travel more freely and, most 
significantly, have more contact with 
friends and relatives in East Berlin and East 
Germany than was possible 10 years ago. 

These achievements reflect the realistic 
approach of Allied negotiators, who recog¬ 
nized that practical progress can be made 
even while basic differences remain be¬ 
tween East and West. As a result, both sides 
have managed to handle their differences 
in Berlin without the clash of arms, to the 
benefit of all mankind. 

The United States remains committed to 
the Berlin agreement. We will continue to 
expect strict observance and full implemen¬ 
tation in all aspects of this accord, including 
those which apply to the eastern sector of 
Berlin. But if we are heartened by the par¬ 
tial progress achieved in Berlin, other de¬ 
velopments make us aware of the growing 
military power and expansionism of the 
Soviet Union. 

Instead of working with the West to 
reduce tensions and erase the danger of 
war, the Soviet Union is engaged in the 
greatest military buildup in the history of 
the world. It has used its new-found might 
to ruthlessly pursue it goals around the 
world. As the sad case of Afghanistan 
proves, the Soviet Union has not always re¬ 
spected the precious right of national sover¬ 
eignty it is committed to uphold as a signa¬ 


tory of the United Nations Charter. t 
only one day’s auto ride from here, in r^, 
great city of Warsaw, a courageous peof „ ^ 
suffer, because they dare to strive for % 4 t 
very fundamental human rights which \P 
Helsinki Final Act proclaimed. f 

The citizens of free Berlin appreci'* 
better than anyone the importance of all* 4 v 
unity in the face of such challenges, 1 f ^ 
years after the Berlin agreement, the hi ^ 
it engendered for lasting peace remain 
hope rather than a certainty. But the hofr 
of free people—be they German or Am*' * 
can—are stubborn things. We will not '' 
lulled or bullied into fatalism, into resi##* 
tion. We believe that progress for just 
lasting peace can be made, that substart & ^ 
areas of agreement can be reached w $ 
potential adversaries when the forces 
freedom act with firmness, unity, and a ^ 
cere willingness to negotiate. 

To succeed at the negotiating table, ** 
allies have learned that a healthy mil if ^ 
balance is a necessity. Yesterday, the oft* - 
NATO heads of government and I agrr ^ 
that it is essential to preserve and streii§4^ 
en such a military balance. And let there * 
no doubt: The United States will contif ^ 
to honor its commitment to Berlin. 

Our forces will remain here as long 
necessary to preserve the peace and pro! 
the freedom of the people of Berlin. Far 
the American presence in Berlin, as lonit 
it is needed, is not a burden; it is a sure 4 
trust. 

Ours is a defensive mission. We pom* \ 
threat to those who live on the other sift**' 
the wall. But we do extend a challenge, 
new Berlin initiative to the leaders of il 
Soviet bloc. It is a challenge for peace M 
challenge the men in the Kremlin to 
with us in the quest for peace, security, \ 
a lowering of the tensions and weap* * i 
that could lead to future conflict. 

We challenge the Soviet Union, a** i 
proposed last year, to eliminate their SK ; 
SS-4, and SS-5 missiles. If Chairman Bf* 
nev agrees to this, we stand ready to U , 
all of our ground-launched cruise mh * 
and Pershing II missiles. 

We challenge the Soviet Union, as N \ 
proposed yesterday, to slash the convent * 
al ground forces of the Warsaw Pact ^ 
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NATO in Central Europe to 700,000 men 
each and the total ground and air forces of 
the two alliances to 900,000 men each. And 
we challenge the Soviet Union to live up to 
its signature its leader placed on the Helsin¬ 
ki treaty, so that the basic human rights of 
Soviet and Eastern Europe people will be 
respected. 

A positive response to these sincere and 
reasonable points from the Soviets, these 
calls for conciliation instead of confronta¬ 
tion, could open the door for a conference 
on disarmament in Europe. 

We Americans—we Americans are opti¬ 
mists, but we are also realists. We’re a 
peaceful people, but we’re not a weak or 
gullible people. So, we look with hope to 
the Soviet Union’s response. But we expect 
positive actions rather than rhetoric as the 
first proof of Soviet good intentions. We 
expect that the response to my Berlin initia¬ 
tive for peace will demonstrate finally that 
the Soviet Union is serious about working to 
reduce tensions in other parts of the world 
as they have been able to do here in Berlin. 

Peace, it has been said, is more than the 
absence of armed conflict. Reducing mili¬ 
tary forces alone will not automatically 
guarantee the long-term prospects for 
peace. 

Several times in the 1950’s and ‘60’s the 
world went to the brink of war over Berlin. 
Those confrontations did not come because 
of military forces or operations alone. They 
arose because the Soviet Union refused to 
allow the free flow of peoples and ideas 
between East and West. And they came 
because the Soviet authorities and their 
minions repressed millions of citizens in 
Eastern Germany who did not wish to live 
under a Communist dictatorship. 

So, I want to concentrate the second part 
of America’s new Berlin initiative on ways 
to reduce the human barriers—barriers as 
bleak and brutal as the Berlin Wall itself— 
which divide Europe today. 

If I had only one message to urge on the 
leaders of the Soviet bloc, it would be this: 
Think of your own coming generations. 
Look with me 10 years into the future 
when we will celebrate the 20th anniversa¬ 
ry of the Berlin agreement. What then will 
be the fruits of our efforts? Do the Soviet 
leaders want to be remembered for a prison 


wall, ringed with barbed wire and armed 
guards whose weapons are aimed at inno¬ 
cent civilians—their own civilians? Do they 
want to conduct themselves in a way that 
will earn only the contempt of free peoples 
and the distrust of their own citizens? Or 
do they want to be remembered for having 
taken up our offer to use Berlin as a starting 
point for true efforts to reduce the human 
and political divisions which are the ulti¬ 
mate cause of every war? 

We in the West have made our choice. 
America and our allies welcome peaceful 
competition in ideas, in economics, and in 
all facets of human activity. We seek no 
advantage. We covet no territory. And we 
wish to force no ideology or way of life on 
others. 

The time has come, 10 years after the 
Berlin agreement, to fulfill the promise it 
seemed to offer at its dawn. I call on Presi¬ 
dent Brezhnev to join me in a sincere effort 
to translate the dashed hopes of the 1970’s 
into the reality of a safer and freer Europe 
in the 1980’s. 

I am determined to assure that our civili¬ 
zation averts the catastrophe of a nuclear 
war. Stability depends primarily on the 
maintenance of a military balance which 
offers no temptation to an aggressor. And 
the arms control proposals which I have 
made are designed to enhance deterrence 
and achieve stability at substantially lower 
and equal force levels. At the same time, 
other measures might be negotiated be¬ 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union to reinforce the peace and help 
reduce the possibility of a nuclear conflict. 
These include measures to enhance mutual 
confidence and to improve communication 
both in time of peace and in a crisis. 

Past agreements have created the hot 
line between Moscow and Washington, es¬ 
tablished measures to reduce the danger of 
nuclear accidents, and provided for notifica¬ 
tion of some missile launches. We are now 
studying other concrete and practical steps 
to help further reduce the risk of a nuclear 
conflict which I intend to explore with the 
Soviet Union. It is time we went further to 
avert the risk of war through accident or 
misunderstanding. 

We shortly will approach the Soviet 
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Union with proposals in such areas as notifi¬ 
cation of strategic exercises, of missile 
launches, and expanded exchange of strate¬ 
gic forces data. Taken together, these steps 
would represent a qualitative improvement 
in the nuclear environment. They would 
help reduce the chances of misinterpreta¬ 
tion in the case of exercises and test 
launches. And they would reduce the secre¬ 
cy and ambiguity which surround military 
activity. We are considering additional 
measures as well. 

We will be making these proposals in 
good faith to the Soviet Union. We hope 
that their response to this Berlin initiative, 
so appropriate to a city that is acutely con¬ 
scious of the costs and risks of war, will be 
positive. A united, resolute Western Alli¬ 
ance stands ready to defend itself if neces¬ 
sary. But we are also ready to work with 
the Soviet bloc in peaceful cooperation if 
the leaders of the East are willing to re¬ 
spond in kind. 

Let them remember the message of Schil¬ 
ler that only “He who has done his. best for 
his own time has lived for all times.” Let 
them join with us in our time to achieve a 
lasting peace and a better life for tomor¬ 
row’s generations on both sides of that 
blighted wall. And let the Brandenburg 
Gate become a symbol not of two separate 
and hostile worlds, but an open door 
through which ideas, free ideas, and peace¬ 
ful competition flourish. 

My final message is for the people of 
Berlin. Even before my first visit to your 
city, I felt a part of you, as all free men and 
women around the world do. We lived 
through the blockade and airlift with you. 


We witnessed the heroic reconstruction of a 
devastated city, and we watched the cre¬ 
ation of your strong democratic institutions. 

When I came here in 1978, I was deeply 
moved and proud of your success. What 
finer proof of what freedom can accomplish 
than the vibrant, prosperous island you’ve 
created in the midst of a hostile sea. Today, 
my reverence for your courage and accom¬ 
plishment has grown even deeper. 

You are a constant inspiration for us all— 
for our hopes and ideals, and for the human 
qualities of courage, endurance, and faith 
that are the one secret weapon of the West 
no totalitarian regime can ever match. As 
long as Berlin exists, there can be no doubt 
about the hope for democracy. 

Yes, the hated wall still stands. But taller 
and stronger than that bleak barrier divid¬ 
ing East from West, free from oppressed, 
stands the character of the Berliners them¬ 
selves. You have endured in your splendid 
city on the Spree, and my return visit has 
convinced me, in the words of the beloved 
old song that 'Berlin bleibt dock Berlin” — 
Berlin is still Berlin. 

We all remember John Kennedy’s stirring 
words when he visited Berlin. I can only 
add that we in America and in the West are 
still Berliners, too, and always will be. And I 
am proud to say today that it is good to be 
home again. 

God bless you. Danke schon. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 
front of the Charlottenburg Palace. 

During his appearance at Charlottenburg 
Palace , the President attended a reception 
hosted by Berlin Mayor Richard von Weiz- 
sacker. 


Remarks on Departure From Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany 
June 11, 1982 


Chancellor Schmidt, Herr Genscher, Ex¬ 
cellencies who are here on the platform 
and you ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are grateful for the warmth 
and the friendship that we have encoun¬ 
tered throughout our short visits to Bonn 
and Berlin. 


In Berlin this morning I looked across 
that tragic wall and saw the grim conse¬ 
quences of freedom denied. But I was 
deeply inspired by the courage and dedica¬ 
tion to liberty which I saw in so many faces 
on the western side of that city. 
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The purpose of my trip to Bonn was to 
consult both with leaders of the German 
Government and our colleagues from other 
nations. Both aspects of the visit have been 
a great success. We didn’t seek to avoid the 
problems facing the West in the coming 
years. We met them head-on and discov¬ 
ered that, as always, what unites us is much 
deeper and more meaningful than any dif¬ 
ferences which might exist. 

We leave with renewed optimism about 
the future of the Western World. We also 
leave with a very warm feeling about the 
people of Bonn, Berlin, and the Federal Re¬ 
public. 

Diplomacy is important, but friendship 
leaves an even more lasting impression. 
Your friendship for us has been an especial¬ 
ly moving experience. Nancy and I are per¬ 
sonally very touched by your hospitality. 
We know, however, that this greeting was 
meant not only for us but for the entire 
American people. 

These trips, these meetings have been ar¬ 
duous; they have been long; they’ve been 


tiring to all of us. But I think they’ve been 
successful. And here today is an evidence of 
why they have to be successful—because 
what was at issue and what is at stake in all 
that we were trying to accomplish in those 
meetings is visible here in these young 
people. We must deliver to them a world of 
opportunity and peace. And with that as a 
goal and with that as our inspiration, we 
cannot fail. 

German-American friendship is truly one 
of the lasting foundations of Western coop¬ 
eration and peace and freedom in the 
world. And this visit has convinced me that 
ours is a friendship that cannot be shaken. 

I thank you all from the bottom of my 
heart. Goodby, and until we meet again, 
Auf wiedersehen. 

Note: The President spoke at 3 p.m. at the 
Cologne/Bonn Airport 

In his opening remarks , the President re¬ 
ferred to German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 


Remarks Upon Returning From the Trip to Europe 
June 11, 1982 


Thank you very much. Thank you, 
George, all the representatives of the 
Senate and the House who’ve been working 
so hard while we’ve been gone, the mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet. And to those employ¬ 
ees of government, Cabinet members here 
on the platform and who were with us on 
the plane, who went on this trip as part of 
the team, I think you’d have been proud of 
all of them and how hard they worked. 

But I have to tell you: This is a very great 
surprise to us. And adding to the surprise is 
the fact that here it is still daylight, and it’s 
only 43 minutes past midnight. [Laughter] 
But it’s great to be home, especially since 
we don’t have to get in a car and go some¬ 
place and make another speech. [Laughter] 

Before I give you a brief report on our 
trip to Europe, let me just say how happy I 
was to learn last night, in Bonn, that the 
House had passed the revised bipartisan re¬ 


covery budget. 

I was especially pleased at the breadth of 
support it commanded from Republicans of 
all regions and 63 responsible House Demo¬ 
crats. And I want to tell you that this morn¬ 
ing, after getting that word—-and when I 
brought the word to my colleagues from 
the other countries that we were meeting 
with, our allies—their joy. They were look¬ 
ing forward to this as much as I was and as 
much as the American people were. 

So, my congratulations to Bob Michel and 
all the other responsible Members of the 
House for a job well done. And now let’s 
hope the House and Senate conference 
committee can finish its work quickly so 
that we can get on with economic recovery 
here at home and around the world. 

As I say, in greeting these ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen when I got off the plane, proud as I 
am of all that were with us and on the team 
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and worked so hard and so many hours, I’m 
proud of all of you, George, who were here 
running the store at home. 

After visiting six major cities in Europe, 
one thing stands out clearly, and we some¬ 
times lose sight of it: America has a lot of 
friends in the world. Yes, there were dem¬ 
onstrators who didn't agree with some of 
our policies, but I can tell you that in every 
city the streets were lined, wherever we 
went, with people cheering America, and 
most of them waving American flags. And 
this morning we addressed 25,000 people at 
the Charlottenburg Castle in Berlin, stand¬ 
ing there in the garden. And to see those 
25,000 Berliners waving American flags and 
cheering us and thanking us for what we 
mean to them was also something that is 
hard to describe. 

I can report that we accomplished what 
we set out to do on this trip. Our friend¬ 
ships are firm, and America is once again 
respected by allies and potential adversaries 
alike. At the economic summit meeting at 
Versailles, we reaffirmed our commitments 
to the fight against inflation, to expanded 
trade, and to economic development. We 
agreed on cooperative approaches to the 
tough economic problems faced by our 
countries and on a more vigilant and re¬ 
strained approach to trade with the Soviet 
bloc. 

At the NATO summit meeting in Bonn, 
we welcomed Spain as the 16th member of 
the Alliance. And I had to point out to 
them—I couldn’t resist—the uniqueness of 
that situation in the world. Here another 
democracy, Spain, voluntarily asking to 
become a member of NATO—when have 
you ever heard of a nation voluntarily re¬ 
questing to become a member of the 
Warsaw Pact? 

We approved a new Western proposal for 
the reduction of conventional arms in 
Europe, and we formalized what we had 
been working for a year to achieve—a clear 
consensus on the need to improve our de¬ 
fenses, while confirming our willingness to 
negotiate in good faith with the Soviet 
Union for a more secure peace. NATO is 
more confident now, confident in its ability 
both to preserve its strength and to pro¬ 
mote peace. 

In Rome, I consulted with His Holiness 


The Pope in our continuing quest for peace, 
and I had an opportunity to meet with the 
leaders of Italy, a country that has been as 
strong and consistent as any in its support 
for the Alliance and the policies of the 
United States. 

And while in Rome, I also had the pleas¬ 
ure of meeting a group of young men and 
thanking them personally. They were the 
men who freed our General Dozier. 

The preservation of our free institutions 
is, after all, the most important reason for 
our efforts to strengthen the Alliance. As I 
listened to our European friends, I learned 
a great deal about their approaches and 
concerns. Yes, we have our differences, but 
I am firmly convinced that our values are 
the same, our objectives are the same, and 
when we have different ideas about reach¬ 
ing those objectives we can work them out. 

As this trip began, the United States was 
doing all that it could to bring an honorable 
end to conflict in the South Atlantic. And 
today, as this trip concludes, the United 
States is once again trying to bring peace to 
the Middle East. Clearly, our responsibilities 
as a great people span the globe. The na¬ 
tions of the West all look to us for leader¬ 
ship in preserving freedom and peace. This 
is not a burden that we sought, but it is one 
we shall never shirk. 

I brought a message to our allies that the 
United States will remain a firm and reli¬ 
able partner. I said in Bonn, that they are 
not alone; we are with them. And tonight I 
come home with a message from our allies, 
one impressed upon me at every stop along 
the way: Americans, we are not alone; they 
are with us, too. 

Our alliances have never been stronger. 
The powerful friendship among free nations 
shall endure. Together with our friends 
overseas we shall live up to our responsibil¬ 
ities as the world’s greatest force for free¬ 
dom and for peace. 

And I couldn’t conclude without just 
saying one thing also that happened in 
Berlin this morning- When we arrived at 
Tempelhof, and there were hundreds and 
hundreds of our young men and women in 
uniform, and those with their families that 
are with them and their children that were 
with them, and meeting and greeting them, 
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seeing them, I have never known such 
pride. And I can tell you, you have every 
reason to be proud of them, also. And 
they’re proud to be there on the ramparts 
of freedom, doing what they’re doing. 

And now, Nancy and I have to get back 
to the store on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
[Laughter] It’s been a great trip, but there 
really is no place like home. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 6:43 p.m. at 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md., where he was 
greeted upon his return by the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Members of the Congress and the 
Cabinet , and other government officials 
and employees. 


Statement on the Situation in Poland 
June 13, 1982 


Six months ago today darkness descended 
on Poland as the Warsaw Government de¬ 
clared a “state of war” on its own people. 
Today the Polish people’s spirit remains un¬ 
broken, and as the widespread popular 
demonstrations in early May indicate, the 
gap between the Polish people and their 
leaders has widened since December 13, 
1981. 

The broad range of economic sanctions 
which we introduced against the Warsaw 
Government last December has had a 
strong impact on the Polish economy, a fact 
which is acknowledged by Polish officials. 
With each passing day, the impact of these 
sanctions grows, particularly in light of the 
unwillingness of Warsaw’s allies to provide 
substantial assistance. We made it clear 
when we introduced these sanctions that 
they were reversible if and when Polish au¬ 
thorities restored the internationally recog¬ 


nized human rights of the Polish people. In 
addition, we stated that the United States 
Government stands ready to provide assist¬ 
ance to such a Poland to help its economic 
recovery. But the United States cannot and 
will not take these steps until the Polish 
Government has ended martial law, re¬ 
leased all political prisoners, and reopened 
a genuine dialog with the church and Soli¬ 
darity. 

Our hearts go out to the brave Polish 
people, who have suffered so much through 
the years. The United States will continue 
to help provide humanitarian assistance to 
the Polish people through such organiza¬ 
tions as Catholic Relief Services, CARE, and 
Project HOPE. Let us hope that the au¬ 
thorities in Warsaw will move to bring 
about a genuine process of reconciliation in 
Poland before the gap between the authori¬ 
ties and the people becomes even more 
threatening. 


Statement on the Death of King Khalid of Saudi Arabia 
June 13, 1982 


I was deeply grieved to learn of the death 
of His Majesty King Khalid of Saudi Arabia, 
who ruled his country with honor, dignity, 
and wisdom, and whose goodness and un¬ 
derstanding commanded the respect of all. 
I extend my personal condolences and sym¬ 
pathy, as well as those of the American 
people, to His Majesty King Fahd, the Royal 


Family, and the people of Saudi Arabia, a 
country with which we have enjoyed more 
than a half-century of warm, constructive, 
and mutually beneficial relations. 

Note: On June 14, the White House an¬ 
nounced that the President asked the Vice 
President to lead a high-level delegation to 
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Saudi Arabia that evening to pay the re¬ 
spects of the United States to the late King. 
The delegation , in addition to the Vice 
President , would include Secretary of De¬ 
fense Caspar W. Weinberger , Senator 
Charles H. Percy of Illinois , Senator J. Ben¬ 
nett Johnston of Louisiana , Representative 
William S. Broomfield of Michigan , Repre¬ 


sentative Clement J. Zablocki of Wisconsin, 
Gen. Lew Allen, Jr., Air Force Chief of 
Staff, Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs Robert C. McFar- 
lane, and Joseph Twinam, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 


Proclamation 4946—National Child Abuse Prevention Week, 1982 
June 10, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Each year, more than one million chil¬ 
dren are the victims of child abuse and 
child neglect. These children represent 
every racial, religious, and socio-economic 
group, and the suffering they endure poses 
a threat to our families and to our society as 
a whole. 

Most instances of child abuse and child 
neglect are not caused by inhuman, hateful 
intent but by the accumulation of stresses 
experienced by parents attempting to meet 
their responsibilities. If parents can get help 
in coping with the pressures in their lives 
and if communities support preventive pro¬ 
grams to assist parents and others responsi¬ 
ble for the care of their children, young 
lives can be saved and suffering prevented. 

The health and well-being of our children 
is and must continue to be one of our Na¬ 
tion’s highest priorities. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
149, has recognized the magnitude of the 
problem of child abuse by requesting me to 
designate June 6 through June 12, 1982, as 
National Child Abuse Prevention Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 


dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of June 6 
through June 12, 1982, as “National Child 
Abuse Prevention Week.” I urge all citizens 
to renew our Nation’s commitment to meet 
the serious challenge which child abuse and 
child neglect pose to the welfare of our 
children and families. 

I especially invite the Governors of the 
States and die Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; the heads of voluntary and private 
groups; and the offices of local, State, and 
Federal government to join in this observ¬ 
ance. I urge them to encourage activities 
whose purpose is to prevent and treat child 
abuse and child neglect. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:07 p.m.,June 10, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on June 14. 
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Nomination of Robert Werner Duemling To Be United States 
Ambassador to Suriname 
June 14, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert Werner Duemling, 
of California, as Ambassador to the Republic 
of Suriname. He would succeed John J. 
Crowley, Jr. 

Mr. Duemling was an instructor at Yale 
University from 1952 to 1953. He served in 
the United States Navy as lieutenant from 
1953 to 1957. He began his Foreign Service 
career in 1957 and was foreign affairs offi¬ 
cer in the Executive Secretariat in the De¬ 
partment from 1958 to 1960. He was staff 
assistant to the Ambassador and then politi¬ 
cal officer in Rome (1960-63), consular offi¬ 
cer, then economic officer in Kuala Lumpur 
(1963-65), and principal officer in Kuching 
(1965-66). In the Department, he was eco¬ 
nomic officer for the Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore Desk (1966-67), and Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs and Staff Director 


of the East Asian Interdepartmental Group 
(1967-70). He was Special Assistant for 
Expo Liaison in Osaka-Kobe (1970), attend¬ 
ed Japanese language training in Yokohama 
(1970-71), and was Chief of the External 
Political Section in Tokyo (1971-74). In the 
Department, he was Executive Assistant to 
the Deputy Secretary of State from 1974 to 
1976. From 1976 to 1980, he was Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Ottawa. He was a 
member of the Executive Seminar in Na¬ 
tional and International Affairs in the De¬ 
partment from 1980 to 1981, and was Chief 
of the National Contingents Section of the 
Multinational Force and Observers (Sinai) 
from 1981 to 1982. Mr. Duemling’s foreign 
languages are Italian, French, Japanese, and 
Spanish. 

Mr. Duemling was born February 8, 
1929, in Ann Arbor, Mich. He received his 
B.A. (1950) and M.A. (1953) from Yale Uni¬ 
versity. 


Nomination of George W. Landau To Be United States Ambassador 
to Venezuela 
June 14, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate George W. Landau, of 
Maryland, as Ambassador to Venezuela. He 
would succeed William H. Luers. 

Mr. Landau served in private business as 
an executive of a shipping company (1942- 
55) and as general manager of an American 
automobile distributor in Colombia (1955- 
57). In 1957 he began his career in the 
Foreign Service as commercial attache and 
Chief of the Economic Section in Montevi¬ 
deo. From 1962 to 1965, he was political 
officer, then Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Madrid, and attended the Canadian Nation¬ 
al Defence College from 1965 to 1966. He 
was Country Director of the Office of Span¬ 


ish and Portuguese Affairs, Bureau of Euro¬ 
pean Affairs in the Department from 1966 
to 1972. He was Ambassador to Paraguay 
(1972-77) and Ambassador to Chile (1977- 
82). From January to April 1982, he served 
as Executive Director of the Presidential 
Commission on Broadcasting to Cuba in the 
Department. Mr. Landau’s foreign lan¬ 
guages are German, Spanish, and Portu¬ 
guese. 

Mr. Landau was born March 4, 1920, in 
Vienna, Austria, and became a naturalized 
citizen in 1943. He attended Pace College 
and New York University and received his 
A.A. in 1969 from George Washington Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Appointment of Two Members of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education 
June 14, 1982 


The President announced that he has ap¬ 
pointed Joan M. Gubbins and Joyce Van 
Schaack to be members of the Intergovern¬ 
mental Advisory Council on Education for 
terms expiring July 27, 1982. In addition, 
Mrs. Van Schaack will serve for a full 4-year 
term expiring July 27, 1986. 

Joan M. Gubbins, of Indiana, is actively involved 
in community affairs. She served as State sena¬ 
tor in 1968-1980 and served on various com¬ 
mittees, including the education committee, 
public health and welfare committee, and the 
public policy committee. She currently serves 
as producer-moderator of the Educational 
Radio Program and as president of J.M.G. Con¬ 


sulting Enterprises. She attended the Universi¬ 
ty of Illinois. She is married, has two children, 
and resides in Noblesville, Ind. She was born 
July 2, 1929. She succeeds Gene A. Budig. 

Joyce Van Schaack, of California, is outreach pro¬ 
gram coordinator for the California Republican 
Party. In addition, she is an instructor at the 
Los Angeles Mission College in San Fernando. 
She is corporate secretary and treasurer for 
J. L. Van Schaack and Associates, Inc., in Los 
Angeles. She graduated from California State 
University at Northridge (B.A., 1974; M.A., 
1975). She is married, has three children, and 
resides in Tarzana, Calif. She was born July 30, 
1930. She succeeds Jose E. Serrano. 


Appointment of the 1982-83 White House Fellows 
June 14, 1982 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointments of the 1982-83 White House fel¬ 
lows. This is the 18th class of fellows since 
the program began in 1964. 

The 14 fellows were chosen from among 
1,200 applicants and screened by 11 region¬ 
al panels. The President's Commission on 
White House Fellowships, chaired by Vice 
Adm. James B. Stockdale (USN-Ret.), inter¬ 
viewed the 32 national finalists before rec¬ 
ommending the following persons to the 
President. Their year of government serv¬ 
ice will begin on September 1, 1982. 

The 1982-83 White House fellows are: 

Catherine Lynn Olson Anderson , 34, of Hopkins, 
Minn., assistant Hennepin County attorney, 
criminal trial division, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Michael L. Campbell, 35, of Clarksburg, Calif., 
owner, Campbell Farms, Clarksburg, Calif.; 
Paula H. J. Cholmondeley, 35, of Short Hills, N.J., 
vice president of strategic planning and pro¬ 
grams, Westinghouse Elevator Co., Short Hills, 
N.J.; 

Clayton M. Christensen, 30, of Belmont, Mass., 
project manager, the Boston Consulting Group, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; 

Jonathan S. Gration, 30, of Wheaton, Ill., captain. 


United States Air Force, Technical Assistance 
Field Team, Kenya; 

Paul T. Hasse, 27, of Silver Spring, Md., chairman 
of HALT—An Organization of Americans for 
Legal Reform, Inc., Washington, D.C.; 

Frank G. Klotz, 31, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
captain. United States Air Force, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of political science, United States Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs; 

Douglas W. Kmiec, 30, of Notre Dame, Ind., asso¬ 
ciate professor of law. University of Notre 
Dame, Ind.; 

Kathy Stroh Mendoza, 38, of New York City, 
president of Vis-A-Vis Information Design, 
New York City; 

Daniel T. Oliver, 37, of Orange Park, Fla., com¬ 
mander, United States Navy, Commanding Of¬ 
ficer of Patrol Squadron SIXTEEN, homeport- 
ed at the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla.; 

Sharon Ivey Richie, 32, of Upper Marlboro, Md., 
major, United States Army, Office of the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D.C.; 

William L. Roper, 33, of Birmingham, Ala., 
health officer, Jefferson County, Birmingham, 
Ala.; 

Adis M. Vila, 28, of Miami, Fla., attorney, Paul & 
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Thomson, Miami, Fla.; 

Diane Welch Vines , 36, of Brookline, Mass., assist¬ 
ant professor of psychiatric nursing, Boston 
University, and partner/psychotherapist, 

Beacon Associates, Brookline, Mass. 

Established to provide outstanding 
Americans with firsthand experience in the 
process of governing the Nation, the White 
House Fellowships program is open to U.S. 
citizens in the early stages of their careers 
from all occupations and professions. Feder¬ 
al Government employees are not eligible, 
with the exception of career Armed Forces 
personnel. 

In addition to their job assignments as 
special assistants to the Vice President, 


Cabinet officers, and to members of the 
President’s principal staff, the fellows par¬ 
ticipate in an extensive education program 
that includes off-the-record seminar meet¬ 
ings with ranking government officials, 
scholars, journalists, and leaders from other 
segments of private life. 

Leadership, intellectual and professional 
ability, and commitment to community and 
Nation are the broad criteria employed in 
the selection of fellows. 

Applications and further information are 
available from the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships, 712 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 20503; (202) 
395-4522. 


Statement on the Cease-Fire in the Dispute Between the 
United Kingdom and Argentina in the Falkland Islands 


June 15, 1982 

The United States welcomes the cease¬ 
fire which is now in place in the Falkland 
Islands. We hope the tragic loss of life 
which has thus far occurred in this crisis 


can now be brought to an end. For its part, 
the United States continues to stand ready 
to assist in any way it can to help resolve 
this conflict. 


Nomination of Kay McMurray To Be Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
June 15, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Kay McMurray to be Fed¬ 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Director. 
He would succeed Kenneth E. Moffett. 

Mr. McMurray has been a consultant and 
arbitrator since 1977. He was a member of 
the National Mediation Board in 1972-1977 
and served as Chairman for two terms 
during this period. He was executive ad¬ 
ministrator of the Air Line Pilots Associ¬ 
ation, International, in 1953-1971. He was 


assistant to the president of Inland Empire 
Insurance Co., Boise, Idaho, and legislative 
representative for the Western Highway In¬ 
stitute in Boise in 1949-1953. He was cap¬ 
tain for United Air Lines in 1940-1949. 

He graduated from Stanford University 
(A.B., 1940) and attended the Graduate 
School of Business in 1947-1948. He is mar¬ 
ried, has three children, and resides in Be- 
thesda, Md. He was born March 18, 1918. 
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Appointment of Earl E. T. Smith as a Member of the Presidential 
Commission on Broadcasting to Cuba 
June 15, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Earl E. T. Smith to be a 
member of the Presidential Commission on 
Broadcasting to Cuba. This is a new posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Smith served as the last American 
Ambassador to Cuba from 1957 to 1959. 
From 1971 until 1977, he was mayor of 
Palm Beach, Fla. Mr. Smith has been a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1926. He was a partner of Paige, 
Smith, and Remick, investment brokers, 
from 1930 to 1939. 


President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Smith 
to be a member of the War Production 
Board in 1941. During World War II, he 
served as a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. 
Army and Air Force. He is author of the 
book, “The Fourth Floor,” an account of 
the Castro Communist revolution. 

Mr. Smith serves as a director of the Bank 
of Palm Beach and Trust Co., and the U.S. 
Sugar Corp. He attended Yale University, 
class of 1926. Mr. Smith is married, has 
three children, and resides in Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


Proclamation 4947—National Peach Month, 1982 
June 15, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Peaches are a refreshing and nutritious 
addition to our Nation's diet. 

Peaches are a $365 million cash crop that 
bolsters the economies of 32 States. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
peach producer, providing more than 20 
percent of the world’s peaches and export¬ 
ing approximately 250 million pounds each 
year. 

In recognition of the role peaches play in 
our food supply and our economy, the Con¬ 
gress by Joint Resolution approved March 
16, 1982 (96 Stat. 12), has requested the 
President to designate July 1982 as “Nation¬ 
al Peach Month.” 


Now, Therefore , I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 1982 “National Peach 
Month” and call upon the people of the 
United States to incorporate this nutritious 
fruit into their diets, and call upon interest¬ 
ed groups to celebrate this month with ap¬ 
propriate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 15th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 11:05 a.m.,June 16, 1982] 


Executive Order 12367—President’s Committee on the Arts and the 

Humanities 

June 15, 1982 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- in accordance with the provisions of the 
dent of the United States, and to establish, Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
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amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advisory 
committee to assist in efforts to increase 
private sector support for the arts and the 
humanities, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment, (a) There is es¬ 
tablished the President’s Committee on the 
Arts and the Humanities. The Committee 
shall be composed of the Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts; the 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities; the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury; the Secretary of the Interior; the Secre¬ 
tary of Education; the Administrator of 
General Services; the Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Museum Services; the Director of 
the International Communication Agency; a 
member designated by the Secretary of 
State; and not more than twenty persons 
who are not full-time officers or employees 
of the Federal Government (“non-Federal 
members”), who shall be appointed by the 
President and shall be selected from among 
private individuals and State and local 
public officials who have a demonstrated 
interest in and commitment to support for 
the arts or the humanities. In addition, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
are each invited to designate a member of 
the Committee for appointment by the 
President, and the Librarian of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Director of the National Gallery of 
Art are invited to serve as members of the 
Committee. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair¬ 
man or Co-Chairmen from among the non- 
Federal members of the Committee, and 
may also designate Vice Chairmen from 
among members of the Committee. 

Sec. 2. Functions. The Committee shall 
analyze, and make recommendations to the 
President and to the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities with respect to, (i) ways 
to promote private sector support for the 
arts and the humanities, especially at the 
State and local levels; (ii) the effectiveness 
of Federal support for the arts and the hu¬ 
manities in stimulating increased private 
sector support, taking into account the eco¬ 
nomic needs and problems of the arts and 
the humanities and their relationship with 


the private sector; (iii) the planning and co¬ 
ordination of appropriate participation (in¬ 
cluding productions and projects) in major 
and historic national events; and (iv) ways to 
promote the recognition of excellence in 
the fields of the arts and the humanities. In 
performing these functions, the Committee 
shall collect, maintain and make available 
for appropriate distribution data on the 
sources and levels of public and private 
sector support for the arts and the human¬ 
ities, and on the availability of cultural re¬ 
sources locally. The Committee’s functions 
shall not conflict with the responsibilities of 
the National Council on the Arts and the 
National Council on the Humanities. 

Sec. 3. Administration, (a) Members of 
the Committee shall serve without addition¬ 
al compensation for their work on the Com¬ 
mittee. However, members of the Commit¬ 
tee who are not full-time officers or em¬ 
ployees of the Federal Government may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
for persons serving intermittently in the 
Government service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707), 
to the extent funds are available therefor. 

(b) Any administrative support or other 
expenses of the Committee shall be paid, to 
the extent permitted by law, from funds 
available to the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

Sec. 4. General (a) Notwithstanding any 
other Executive Order, the responsibilities 
of the President under the Federal Adviso¬ 
ry Committee Act, as amended, except that 
of reporting annually to the Congress, 
which are applicable to the Committee, 
shall be performed by the Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, in ac¬ 
cordance with guidelines and procedures 
established by the Administrator of General 
Services 

(b) The Committee shall terminate on 
December 31, 1982, unless sooner ex¬ 
tended. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 15, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:06 a.m., June 16, 1982] 
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Appointment of 16 Members of the President’s Committee on the 
Arts and the Humanities, and Designation of Chairman and Vice 
Chairmen 


June 15, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on the Arts and the Humanities. The Presi¬ 
dent also announced his intention to desig¬ 
nate Andrew Heiskell to be Chairman and 
Armand Deutsch and W. Barnabas 
McHenry as Vice Chairmen. 

Andrew Heiskell , of New York, is former chair¬ 
man of the board and chief executive officer of 
Time, Inc., and currently chairman of the 
board of the New York Public Library Board. 
Armand S. Deutsch , of California, is currently 
board chairman, Starwood Corp., New York. 
He served as a member of the Presidential 
Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 

W. Barnabas McHenry , of New York, is general 
counsel, the Reader's Digest Association, Inc., 
and former Vice Chairman of the Presidential 
Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 

Sidney Brody , of California, is president of Brody 
Investment Co. in Beverly Hills. 

Lloyd Cotsen, of California, is president of Neu- 
trogena Corp. in Los Angeles. 

Charles A . Dana, Jr., of Connecticut, is chairman 
of the board and president of Caban Corp. in 
New York. He also serves on the board of the 
Hoover Institution. 

Joan Dillon, of Kansas, is president, Performing 
Arts Foundation, Folly Theatre, in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Robert S. Fryer, of California, is artistic director, 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner 
Clements, Jr., in Houston, Texas 
June 15, 1982 

Chairman Walter [Mischer], 1 reverend 
clergy, President Ford, all the past Gover¬ 
nors of Texas, and our friends from south of 
the border—the Governors who are here 
tonight. Senator Tower: 

1 White House correction. 


Center Theatre Group, Ahamanson Theatre; a 
Broadway producer; and served as a member 
of the Presidential Task Force on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

Nancy Hanks, of Washington, D.C., is former 
Chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Arts and served as a member of the Presiden¬ 
tial Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 

Ignacio Lozano, of California, is editor and pub¬ 
lisher of La Opinion, the largest Hispanic news¬ 
paper in California. 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, of California, is chair¬ 
man of the board and chief executive officer. 
Times Mirror Co., in Los Angeles. He served as 
a member of the Presidential Task Force on 
the Arts and Humanities. 

Leonard Silverstein, of Washington, D.C., is a 
partner, Silverstein & Mullens; president of the 
National Symphony Orchestra; Chairman of 
the U.S. Advisory Committee on Public Diplo¬ 
macy; and served as a member of the Presiden¬ 
tial Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 

Frank Sinatra, of California, is a singer and actor. 

Dr. Donald M. Stewart, of Georgia, is president 
of Spelman College in Atlanta. 

Rawleigh Warner, Jr., of Connecticut, is chair¬ 
man of the board and chief executive officer of 
Mobil Oil Corp. in New York, chairman of the 
Business Committee for the Arts, and served as 
a member of the Presidential Task Force on 
the Arts and Humanities. 

Isabel Brown Wilson, of Texas, is chairman, Mu¬ 
nicipal Art Commission, in Houston, Tex. 


for Governor William P. 


And I think you all should know—you 
know, reaching 21 is a wonderful thing for 
anyone. It’s kind of an historic moment in 
anyone’s life. Few get to do it twice. 
[Laughter] John has, because now it’s the 
second 21 for him—-21 years in the United 
States Senate. 
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Sergeant Benavidez, I was delighted to 
see you here and glad to have you with us 
tonight. 2 And, of course, the man we came 
to honor tonight, Governor Bill Clements, 
and Rita. All the other distinguished people 
up here and you, ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank you for a heartwarming Texas wel¬ 
come. 

Fm not surprised by your Texas hospital¬ 
ity, but still I am a little astonished by this 
event. When Bill Clements mentioned 
dropping by for dinner, that he was having 
a few friends in—[ laughter ]—I didn’t think 
that I’d be going to a backyard barbecue, 
but I also hadn’t pictured anything like this. 
Bill, you wouldn’t like to have a little pot- 
luck dropby in Washington, would you, and 
we could balance the budget. [Laughter] 
You know, Fm beginning to believe some 
of those stories about Texas—that one about 
the good ol’ boy from Kentucky. He was 
bragging that they had enough gold in Fort 
Knox to build a 6-foot, solid gold fence all 
the way around Texas. And the Texan he 
was talking to said, “Yeah, well, you build it, 
and we’ll buy it.” [Laughter] 

But, seriously, I am delighted to be here 
to help pay tribute to a great Governor of a 
great State. For one thing, I am glad to 
have the chance to thank him for all that he 
did to help me 2 years ago when I was 
looking for a job. [Laughter] Now, I know 
the fact that he gave me a hand is not a 
reason why anyone should vote for some¬ 
one. You should just simply elect as Gover¬ 
nor of Texas the present Governor, Bill 
Clements, because he’s the best man for the 
j°b. 

This is a political dinner, but it’s not a 
partisan dinner, and that figures. Last year 
and, again in just the last few weeks, a 
number of Texas Democrats in the Con¬ 
gress showed they had the courage and the 
common sense to put the welfare of this 
State and this nation before partisanship, 
even in an election year. They have my 
appreciation and respect and, I m sure, 
yours also. 

Both the Senate and the House have 


2 M. Sgt Roy P. Benavidez was presented 
the Medal of Honor by the President in a 
White House ceremony on February 24, 
1981 . 


passed budget resolutions not too dissimilar, 
which means the conference committee 
should have little trouble in reconciling 
what differences there are. This budget res¬ 
olution, like the one last year, sets us on a 
course of declining deficits, which should in 
the next few years bring us back to spend¬ 
ing within our means, and then—and, oh, 
what a dream this is of mine—we can look 
forward to starting to reduce that trillion- 
dollar debt that was piled up over 40 years 
of economic irresponsibility. 

Have we forgotten all those bromides 
that came to us under the title of “The New 
Economics” in those decades? “A little in¬ 
flation was good for us. It was necessary to 
maintain prosperity.” With regard to the 
debt: “No need to worry—we owe it to our¬ 
selves.” The interest on the present debt, 
whoever we owe it to, is enough to balance 
the budget—more than a hundred billion 
dollars. 

Loud voices will be heard. In fact, some 
are tuning up already, denouncing this 
budget resolution: “We’re cutting too deep, 
depriving the elderly, the poor, and the 
handicapped of the support they need; our 
defense spending is out of proportion and 
should be cut back.” 

Well, you know, in all the confusing rhet¬ 
oric of the term “budget cuts” to describe 
what was done last year and now, with the 
’83 budget, has lent credence to tales of 
suffering imposed by “budget cuts. There 
have been no budget cuts. The present 
1982 budget is larger than the 1981 budget 
we inherited. The 1983 budget, when 
passed by both Houses of Congress, will be 
larger than the 1982 budget. What we’re 
referring to as “budget cuts” are only re¬ 
ductions in the rate of increase in spending 
which had reached 17 percent a year 
before our administration began. We cut 
that rate nearly in half in 1982, and it’ll be 
further reduced in 1983. 

Now, frankly. I’d like nothing better than 
to be able to offer a budget proposal that 
actually called for less spending than we 
had the year before. The last time that hap¬ 
pened in this country of ours was 1 year 
during the 8 years of Dwight David Eisen¬ 
hower. Now, this could be done if we were 
w illin g to destroy the so-called safety net, 
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which protects those who, through no fault 
of their own, must have our help. I have 
pledged this we will not do, nor do I think 
that Americans, the most generous people 
in all the world, would want us to take that 
help away from the people that need it. 

Another way would be to reverse our de¬ 
fense buildup, which has been made neces¬ 
sary by the dangerous decline in our 
security over the recent years, and this I 
cannot do without violating my constitu¬ 
tional responsibility to protect our national 
security. And I am grateful to your Senator 
John Tower for the powerful support that 
he has given me every day that I’ve been 
there in meeting that responsibility for our 
national security. 

Now, President Ford took us back a little 
bit in memory. Let me nudge your memory 
a little. We met here just 21 months ago 
during the 1980 campaign. Inflation had 
been running at double-digit levels, as 
you’ve been told, for 2 years in a row, and 
that was the first time that had happened 
since World War I. The 1960 dollar in 1980 
was only worth 36 cents. 

Let me nudge your memory back a little 
further, about 4 years farther. President 
Ford has already told you some of the com¬ 
parisons of what things were like in 1976 
and then what happened to them. But in 
1980 I was campaigning in cities where 
even then the unemployment rate was any¬ 
where from 15 to 20 percent—in the Mid¬ 
west and up in the Northeast and some of 
the industrial States where already the trou¬ 
ble had started. In poll after poll at that 
time, the people declared that inflation was 
the number-one problem in need of imme¬ 
diate solution. But as our administration 
picked up the mess, we were told by the 
pundits that inflation was so deeply en¬ 
trenched that it could not be pried out of 
the economy for at least another 10 years. 

Well, being new to the job, we just didn’t 
believe ’em. While we were submitting our 
budget plan for 1982 we managed to 
squeeze several billions of dollars out of the 
1981 budget that was already in place. 

In addition to reducing spending, we 
promised to cut the tax rates for both busi¬ 
ness and individuals, and, here again, we 
were only reducing an increase. The largest 
single tax increase ever adopted in our his¬ 


tory had been passed in 1977. Austin 
O’Malley once observed that, “In levying 
taxes and in shearing sheep, it is well to 
stop when you get down to the skin.” 
[Laughter] That rule had been broken 
pretty completely in the years leading up to 
1981. 

Between 1976 and 1981, taxes had risen 
$300 billion, and deficits in that same 
period totaled $318 billion, which is pretty 
good evidence that high taxes don’t reduce 
deficits. We don’t have the deficits and 
we’re not in trouble because we’re not 
taxing enough. We’re in trouble because 
the government is spending too much. 

Now, we didn’t get all that we wanted in 
our economic recovery program in ’82, 
either in savings or tax cuts, but we got 
about three-fourths of it, and I figured that 
was a pretty good chunk. But some die- 
hards are now declaring the present reces¬ 
sion was caused by our program, just as 
Gerald Ford told us. May I just point out, 
we had the recession before we got the 
program. But the voices keep right on carp¬ 
ing. 

Just the other day I read where some 
astronomers predict that one of the largest 
stars in the Milky Way is going to explode 
sometime in the next 10,000 years. And the 
fellow who was writing the story said they 
weren’t quite sure when in these 10,000 
years the blowup would take place, but it 
would be the result of our economic recov¬ 
ery program. [Laughter] 

So far we’ve only had a 5-percent cut in 
individual income tax rates, plus some busi¬ 
ness tax breaks and new incentives for 
saving. In a few weeks, the income tax rates 
will be reduced another 10 percent across 
the board. In the meantime, however, the 
personal savings rate has increased, mean¬ 
ing a bigger capital pool for investment. 
Real wages are showing positive growth for 
the first time in 3 years, and retail sales 
continue to show an increase. 

And while we have an unemployment 
rate of 9.5 percent, which must be lowered, 
for the last 6 months inflation—and Jerry 
told you what it was when we started— 
inflation has been running at an annualized 
rate of only 2.8 percent—and for the last 3 
months, less than 1 percent. Now, that’s 
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quite a drop and we’ve only used up 1% of 
those 10 years the pundits told us that we 
had to get it down. This drop in inflation 
has meant over a thousand dollars in in¬ 
creased purchasing power for an average 
family of four with a fixed income of 
$15,000. 

When the special pleaders start cam¬ 
paigning against our budget cuts as penaliz¬ 
ing the poor, when they assail our tax pro¬ 
gram as favoring the rich, that defense 
spending is too high, here are a few points 
you might like to remember in conversa¬ 
tions you may have in this election year. 

Twenty years ago, during John F. Kenne¬ 
dy’s Camelot, spending for human needs 
was 29 percent of his budget; defense 
spending was 46 percent of his budget. In 
our proposed budget for 1983, the social 
needs, the human needs total 51 percent of 
the budget, and defense spending is only 29 
percent. 

President Kennedy’s tax cut program, 
which was phased in over 2 years and 
proved greatly beneficial to this country— 
oh, they told him, all of his advisers, he 
shouldn’t do that, that it’d lose billions of 
dollars in revenue. Well, we gained billions 
of dollars in revenue by making the country 
more prosperous. But that was phased in 
over 2 years and gave 36 percent of the 
relief to corporations and 64 percent to in¬ 
dividuals. Our program is phased in over 3 
years and gives corporations 20 percent of 
the total and individuals 80 percent. I just 
say this because there’s been a little dema¬ 
goguery going around in Washington re¬ 
cently. . , 

In giving all these figures, please dont 
think I’m trying to minimize the tragedy of 
unemployment, which plagues us and 
which has been steadily increasing since 
1979. As one who entered the job market in 
the depths of the Great Depression in 1932 
I bleed for the man or woman able and 
willing to work but who can find no job 
opening. But we believe that economic re¬ 
covery, not government social programs, is 
the best and most permanent solution to 
the problem of unemployment. The best 
social program we can have is a job. 

There have been seven recessions in 
recent decades, and now the eighth. And 
the traditional liberal cure for each one has 


been to give it a quick fix—the artificial 
stimulant of government spending pro¬ 
grams. And every time that was done, the 
cure was temporary and led to another re¬ 
cession, and another recession was worse 
than the one before. 

In this recession, while the unemploy¬ 
ment rate is higher, it is not accompanied 
by higher and higher inflation as the others 
were. Unemployment is concentrated in 
those industries most affected by high inter¬ 
est rates. And those rates are down now 
about 25 percent from what they were, the 
21% that the President told you about when 
we took over. They must come down more. 
And with inflation as low as it is, they can. I 
believe final passage of the ’83 budget will 
send the signal the money market needs to 
hear. 

In the meantime, there are other facets 
to our recovery program. George Bush has 
done a great job heading up a task force to 
eliminate unnecessary government regula¬ 
tion. He and his task force have reduced 
that blizzard of paperwork which came out 
of those regulations and which contributed 
about a hundred billion dollars a year to the 
cost of goods and services. By the end of 
this fiscal year, they will have eliminated 
200 million manhours of paperwork simply 
by eliminating 23,000 pages of the regula¬ 
tions listed in the Federal Register. 

In that line, you’ll remember they told us 
oil prices would go up if we decontrolled 
oil. Well, we did, and prices went down and 
there was an almost immediate increase in 
domestic production. 

In the areas of waste and fraud, during 
the last year the Inspectors General have 
really earned their title of being "meaner 
than junkyard dogs.” Just this afternoon 
before I climbed on the plane to come 
down here, I got their latest 6-months 
report—every 6 months. This was the third 
report since I’ve been there that they ve 
given us. In these 6 months, the 6 months 
that ended March 31st, they issued over 
54,000 audit reports and handled over 
13,000 investigations. And the results are 
the kind of news that I know you’d like to 
hear: $5.8 billion in direct savings and 
better use of funds in just 6 months. There 
were over a thousand convictions and over 
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900 indictments. 

We’ve put in hotlines so that Federal em¬ 
ployees can do their part, too—pick up a 
phone and call and say, “Hey, do you know 
what’s going on over here, and what could 
be done to straighten things out?” Overall, 
there are more than 6,500 hotline calls and 
referrals received by these Inspector Gen¬ 
erals. 

A pizza vendor, for example, turned out 
to be overcharging a commissary by more 
than $50,000, and someone was selling the 
government brackets for $310 that could be 
bought locally in a store for $4. Now, this 
has to be better than raising taxes. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, “Keep 
government poor and remain free.” 

Fifty years ago, in the campaign of 1932, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt charged that the 
Federal Government had usurped resources 
and functions that properly belonged to 
State and local governments. In the 50 
years since then, the Federal Government 
has come close to making States mere ad¬ 
ministrative districts of a Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Well, this, too, we’re determined to 
change. 

We have met continuously with local offi¬ 
cials, State legislators, and Governors to 
work out a new federalism plan whereby 
functions that properly belong at State and 
local levels, plus the resources to fund them 
can be turned back to those governments 
that are closest to the people. 

That’s why the cause that brings you here 
tonight is so important. If government serv¬ 
ices that play an important part in your 
everyday life are going to be taken out of 
the hands of bureaucrats on the shores of 
the Potomac and returned to Texas, then 
you want someone in charge here who will 
see that they’re properly administered. 

Governor Bill Clements has demonstrated 
with hard work and leadership that State 
government can work and work well. He’s 
reduced the number of State employees 
and cut taxes at the same time and has 
brought in corporate executives to lend 
their expertise to make State government 
more efficient. He has launched an effort to 
control waste and fraud. Texas parents can 
be grateful that he’s put a new emphasis on 
basics and discipline in the classroom. And 
in that connection, I hope you will agree 


with something that we’ve set in motion— 
has nothing to do with the budget—a con¬ 
stitutional amendment to once again let 
God back into the classroom and permit 
voluntary prayer there. 

With protection of young people in mind, 
Bill declared war on crime and went on the 
offensive against drugs. And finally, a sub¬ 
ject close to my heart: Bill Clements has 
been one of the most responsive Governors 
in the 50 States in our efforts to promote 
voluntarism. Building on that frontier 
spirit for which Texas is famous, he has 
been encouraging people to get involved, to 
help one another, to take more responsibili¬ 
ty for their family and community. He’s 
promoted the use of volunteers and direct 
citizen involvement in mental health and 
human resource programs. 

Let me just say again: The best future 
Governor of Texas is the present Governor 
of Texas, Bill Clements. 

And now, if you don’t mind. I’d like to 
mention an area of vital concern to all 
Americans—Republicans, Democrats, and I 
was going to say Independents, but I’ll 
say ticket-splitters—[ laughter ]—when in 
Rome— [laughter]. But I have, as the Presi¬ 
dent told you, just returned from Europe, 
where I met with our allies and discussed 
our common defense and economic con¬ 
cerns. I was never more aware of how im¬ 
portant a strong and vibrant America is to 
the rest of world and to the future freedom 
of mankind. 

Not too long ago, our friends and adver¬ 
saries had begun to doubt our resolve. Our 
defenses were permitted to erode. We 
seemed paralyzed by self-doubt and a loss 
of confidence. Well, those days of self-doubt 
are over. While we didn’t agree on every¬ 
thing, our allies understand our commit¬ 
ment, our sense of purpose, our strength of 
character. 

I was fortunate enough to be permitted 
to address a joint session of Parliament in 
the cradle of democracy, and the Bundes¬ 
tag, the parliament of West Germany. Now, 
I know you’ve heard about the hostile dem¬ 
onstrations. They were well organized and 
orchestrated. But they were no match for 
the people in each of the cities—six cities 
that we visited, who lined the streets to 
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cheer as we went by. They waved Ameri¬ 
can flags, and they held up homemade signs 
that read “We love America.” 

Now, I know that a great many of the 
peace demonstrators are truly sincere. 
Indeed, I think all of us share their desire 
for peace. But I’m equally sure that those 
who plan and promote some of the demon¬ 
strations have motives of their own. And I 
will believe in their sincerity when they 
promote or demand a peace demonstration 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

You who live here in Texas, a place 
where the spirit of freedom has played such 
a significant role, you serve to remind the 
rest of us about the true value of freedom. 
While many States look to government pro¬ 
grams or Federal assistance, you stress indi¬ 
vidual responsibility and free enterprise. 
What you’ve created here has captured the 
imagination of the world. Entrepreneurs, la¬ 
borers, and men and women looking for 
opportunity are flocking here not expecting 
a handout, but knowing that with hard 
work they can improve their lives. That’s 
what Texas is and, I hope, will always be 
about. 

One hundred and fifty years ago there 
was a similar migration. They had tougher 
battles to fight, but they established a tradi¬ 


tion of rugged independence that lives on 
today. Sam Houston once said, “Texas could 
exist without the United States, but the 
United States cannot, except at very great 
hazard, exist without Texas.” 

Over the years through two World Wars 
and in Korea and Vietnam, we’ve learned 
the truth of Sam Houston’s words. And 
they’re as true in peace as in war. We can 
count on Texas. 

So, tonight let me thank you for standing 
firm. Together as Americans we can stand 
firm with that same pride. Together we can 
keep this great and free country the way 
God intended it to be. And may I just say 
one thing. I can’t claim that—I told some 
people the other day that I know all the 
national anthems in the world—but I do 
know that the only national anthem I know 
that ends in a question is our national 
anthem: “Does that banner still wave o’er 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave?” And I know the answer to that 
question where you’re concerned. You bet 
it does, and it’s going to stay waving over 
that land. 

God bless you, and thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:58 p.m. in 
the West Room at the Albert Thomas Con¬ 
vention Center . 


Statement on the Transfer of Federal Lands to Houston, Texas 
June 16, 1982 


like just about everything else in Hous¬ 
ton, aviation activity has grown tremen¬ 
dously in recent years. Despite the major 
expansion at both Hobby and Interconti¬ 
nental Airports, this thriving metropolitan 
area needs additional capacity, especially 
for general aviation. 

I am happy to announce that we are 
doing something to meet this need today. 
We have decided to convey to the city of 
Houston, at no cost, large portions of the 
land occupied by Ellington Air Force Base. 

The continued use of this property as an 
airport is the most practical and economical 
way to solve the severe airport capacity 


problem in the Houston-Galveston metro¬ 
politan area. As a civil airport, this property 
will be put to efficient, practical use for the 
benefit of the greater Houston community 
as well as the national transportation 
system. Houston has made a firm commit¬ 
ment to invest in improvements for the air¬ 
port property. . 

Ellington was declared surplus to the Air 
Force’s needs back in 1976. Since then, 
there has been some competition between 
Houston and the neighboring city of Pasa¬ 
dena, Texas, both of which requested land 
for an airport. In selecting Houston, we 
hope that the airport is one that both 
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cities—and all the people of this area—can 
share. 

Two points should be made about the 
transfer of the property. First, the exact 
acreage to be transferred for the airport has 
not been determined, but it will include 
whatever is necessary for safe, efficient op¬ 
erations, the needs of the community, and 
the Nation’s airspace system. Second, my 
administration has initiated a policy of seek¬ 
ing fair-market value when we dispose of 
surplus Federal property. Our Federal 
property is a capital asset, and we must 
improve our management of it. Last Febru¬ 
ary, I signed an Executive order that will 
help meet this goal by establishing a Prop¬ 
erty Review Board at the White House to 
oversee Federal property sales. To under¬ 


score our commitment, the members of this 
Board include several of my senior advisers. 
We intend to take the proceeds from prop¬ 
erty sales and place them in a special ac¬ 
count in the Treasury—an account that will 
be used exclusively to offset the national 
debt. Thus, we will be looking for buyers 
for the remaining parts of the property that 
are not needed for the airport. 

Houston has a proud past and a bright 
future. Aviation has long been a part of the 
growth and development of this great State 
and this magnificent, dynamic city. The 
new general aviation airport to be situated 
here will enable more people to fly to the 
Houston area for business and for pleasure, 
and to enjoy all that the area has to offer. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the United States-China 
Agreement on Taxation of Transportation Income 
June 16, 1982 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, an Agreement 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China with respect 
to mutual exemption from taxation of trans¬ 
portation income of shipping and air trans¬ 
port enterprises, signed at Beijing on March 
5, 1982. I also transmit the report of the 
Department of State on the Agreement. 

Under the Agreement, United States en¬ 
terprises will be exempt from Chinese 
income taxes and Chinese enterprises will 
be exempt from United States Federal 
income tax on income derived from the op¬ 


eration of ships and aircraft in international 
traffic. The exempt income includes income 
from the leasing of ships, aircraft and con¬ 
tainers used in international traffic. 

As with other treaties of this kind, the 
provisions of the Agreement do not affect 
the United States taxation of residents and 
citizens of the United States, or China’s tax¬ 
ation of its residents and citizens. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Agree¬ 
ment and give advice and consent to its 
ratification. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 16, 1982. 


Remarks in New York City Before the United Nations General 
Assembly Special Session Devoted to Disarmament 
June 17, 1982 

Mr. Secretary-General, Mr. President, dis- I speak today as both a citizen of the 
tuiguished delegates, ladies and gentlemen: United States and of the world. I come with 
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the heartfelt wishes of my people for peace, 
bearing honest proposals and looking for 
genuine progress. 

Dag Hammarskjold said 24 years ago this 
month, “We meet in a time of peace, which 
is no peace.” His words are as true today as 
they were then. More than a hundred dis¬ 
putes have disturbed the peace among na¬ 
tions since World War II, and today the 
threat of nuclear disaster hangs over the 
lives of all our people. The Bible tells us 
there will be a time for peace, but so far 
this century mankind has failed to find it. 

The United Nations is dedicated to world 
peace, and its charter clearly prohibits the 
international use of force. Yet the tide of 
belligerence continues to rise. The charter’s 
influence has weakened even in the 4 years 
since the first special session on disarm¬ 
ament. We must not only condemn aggres¬ 
sion; we must enforce the dictates of our 
charter and resume the struggle for peace. 

The record of history is clear: Citizens of 
the United States resort to force reluctantly 
and only when they must. Our foreign 
policy, as President Eisenhower once said, 
“is not difficult to state. We are for peace 
first, last, and always for very simple rea¬ 
sons.” We know that only in a peaceful at¬ 
mosphere, a peace with justice, one in 
which we can be confident, can America 
prosper as we have known prosperity in the 
past, he said. 

He said to those who challenge the truth 
of those words, let me point out, at the end 
of World War II, we were the only undam¬ 
aged industrial power in the world. Our 
military supremacy was unquestioned. We 
had harnessed the atom and had the ability 
to unleash its destructive force anywhere in 
the world. In short, we could have achieved 
world domination, but that was contrary to 
the character of our people. Instead, we 
wrote a new chapter in the history of man¬ 
kind. 

We used our power and wealth to rebuild 
the war-ravaged economies of the world, 
both East and West, including those nations 
who had been our enemies. We took the 
initiative in creating such international in¬ 
stitutions as this United Nations, where 
leaders of good will could come together to 
build bridges for peace and prosperity. 

America has no territorial ambitions. We 


occupy no countries, and we have built no 
walls to lock our people in. Our commit¬ 
ment to self-determination, freedom, and 
peace is the very soul of America. That 
commitment is as strong today as it ever 
was. 

The United States has fought four wars in 
my lifetime. In each, we struggled to 
defend freedom and democracy. We were 
never the aggressors. America’s strength 
and, yes, her military power have been a 
force for peace, not conquest; for democra¬ 
cy, not despotism; for freedom, not tyranny. 
Watching, as I have, succeeding generations 
of American youth bleed their lives onto 
far-flung battlefields to protect our ideals 
and secure the rule of law, I have known 
how important it is to deter conflict. But 
since coming to the Presidency, the enormi¬ 
ty of the responsibility of this office has 
made my commitment even deeper. 4\be- 
lieve that responsibility is shared by all of us 
here today. 

On our recent trip to Europe, my wife, 
Nancy, told me of a bronze statue, 22 feet 
high, that she saw on a cliff on the coast of 
France. The beach at the base of the cliff is 
called Saint Laurent, but countless Ameri¬ 
can family Bibles have written it in on the 
flyleaf and know it as Omaha Beach. The 
pastoral quiet of that French countryside is 
in marked contrast to the bloody violence 
that took place there on a June day 38 years 
ago when the Allies stormed the Continent. 
At the end of just one day of battle, 10,500 
Americans were wounded, missing, or killed 
in what became known as the Normandy 
landing. 

The statue atop that cliff is called “The 
Spirit of American Youth Rising From the 
Waves.” Its image of sacrifice is almost too 
powerful to describe. 

The pain of war is still vivid in our na¬ 
tional memory. It sends me to this special 
session of the United Nations eager to 
comply with the plea of Pope Paul VI when 
he spoke in this chamber nearly 17 years 
ago. “If you want to be brothers,” His Holi¬ 
ness said, “let the arms fall from your 
hands.” Well, we Americans yearn to let 
them go. But we need more than mere 
words, more than empty promises before 
we can proceed. 
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We look around the world and see ramp¬ 
ant conflict and aggression. There are many 
sources of this conflict—expansionist ambi¬ 
tions, local rivalries, the striving to obtain 
justice and security. We must all work to 
resolve such discords by peaceful means 
and to prevent them from escalation. 

In the nuclear era, the major powers bear 
a special responsibility to ease these sources 
of conflict and to refrain from aggression. 
And that’s why we’re so deeply concerned 
by Soviet conduct. Since World War II, the 
record of tyranny has included Soviet viola¬ 
tion of the Yalta agreements leading to 
domination of Eastern Europe, symbolized 
by the Berlin Wall—a grim, gray monument 
to repression that I visited just a week ago. 
It includes the takeovers of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Afghanistan; and the ruthless 
repression of the proud people of Poland. 
Soviet-sponsored guerrillas and terrorists 
are at work in Central and South America, 
in Africa, the Middle East, in the Caribbe¬ 
an, and in Europe, violating human rights 
and unnerving the world with violence. 
Communist atrocities in Southeast Asia, Af¬ 
ghanistan, and elsewhere continue to shock 
the free world as refugees escape to tell of 
their horror. 

The decade of so-called detente wit¬ 
nessed the most massive Soviet buildup of 
military power in history. They increased 
their defense spending by 40 percent while 
American defense actually declined in the 
same real terms. Soviet aggression and sup¬ 
port for violence around the world have 
eroded the confidence needed for arms ne¬ 
gotiations. While we exercised unilateral re¬ 
straint, they forged ahead and today possess 
nuclear and conventional forces far in 
excess of an adequate deterrent capability. 

Soviet oppression is not limited to the 
countries they invade. At the very time the 
Soviet Union is trying to manipulate the 
peace movement in the West, it is stifling a 
budding peace movement at home. In 
Moscow, banners are scuttled, buttons are 
snatched, and demonstrators are arrested 
when even a few people dare to speak 
about their fears. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, one of our first ambas¬ 
sadors to this body, reminded us that the 
high-sounding words of tyrants stand in 
bleak contradiction to their deeds. “Their 


promises,” she said, “are in deep contrast to 
their performances.” 

My country learned a bitter lesson in this 
century: The scourge of tyranny cannot be 
stopped with words alone. So, we have em¬ 
barked on an effort to renew our strength 
that had fallen dangerously low. We refuse 
to become weaker while potential adversar¬ 
ies remain committed to their imperialist 
adventures. 

My people have sent me here today to 
speak for them as citizens of the world, 
which they truly are, for we Americans are 
drawn from every nationality represented 
in this chamber today. We understand that 
men and women of every race and creed 
can and must work together for peace. We 
stand ready to take the next steps down the 
road of cooperation through verifiable arms 
reduction. 

Agreements on arms control and disarm¬ 
ament can be useful in reinforcing peace; 
but they’re not magic. We should not con¬ 
fuse the signing of agreements with the 
solving of problems. Simply collecting 
agreements will not bring peace. Agree¬ 
ments genuinely reinforce peace only when 
they are kept. Otherwise we’re budding a 
paper castle that will be blown away by the 
winds of war. 

Let me repeat, we need deeds, not 
words, to convince us of Soviet sincerity, 
should they choose to join us on this path. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has been the leader in serious 
disarmament and arms control proposals. In 
1946, in what became known as the Baruch 
plan, the United States submitted a propos¬ 
al for control of nuclear weapons and nucle¬ 
ar energy by an international authority. The 
Soviets rejected this plan. In 1955 President 
Eisenhower made his “Open Skies” propos¬ 
al, under which the United States and the 
Soviet Union would have exchanged blue¬ 
prints of military establishments and pro¬ 
vided for aerial reconnaissance. The Soviets 
rejected this plan. 

In 1963 the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
came into force. This treaty ended nuclear 
weapons testing in the atmosphere, outer 
space, or under water by participating na¬ 
tions. In 1970 the Treaty on the Non-Prolif¬ 
eration of Nuclear Weapons took effect. 
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The United States played a major role in 
this key effort to prevent the spread of nu¬ 
clear explosives and to provide for interna¬ 
tional safeguards on civil nuclear activities. 

My country remains deeply committed to 
those objectives today, and to strengthening 
the nonproliferation framework. This is es¬ 
sential to international security. In the early 
1970’s, again at United States urging, agree¬ 
ments were reached between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. providing for ceil¬ 
ings on some categories of weapons. They 
could have been more meaningful if Soviet 
actions had shown restraint and commit¬ 
ment to stability at lower levels of force. 

The United Nations designated the 1970’s 
as the First Disarmament Decade. But good 
intentions were not enough. In reality that 
10-year period included an unprecedented 
buildup in military weapons and the flaring 
of aggression and use of force in almost 
every region of the world. We are now in 
the Second Disarmament Decade. The task 
at hand is to assure civilized behavior 
among nations, to unite behind an agenda 
of peace. 

Over the past 7 months, the United States 
has put forward a broad-based, comprehen¬ 
sive series of proposals to reduce the risk of 
war. We have proposed four major points as 
an agenda for peace: elimination of land- 
based, intermediate-range missiles; a one- 
third reduction in strategic ballistic missile 
warheads; a substantial reduction in NATO 
and Warsaw Pact ground and air forces; and 
new safeguards to reduce the risk of acci¬ 
dental war. We urge the Soviet Union today 
to join with us in this quest. We must act 
not for ourselves alone, but for all mankind. 

On November 18th of last year, I an¬ 
nounced United States objectives in arms 
control agreements. They must be equitable 
and militarily significant. They must stabi¬ 
lize forces at lower levels, and they must be 
verifiable. The United States and its allies 
have made specific, reasonable, and equita¬ 
ble proposals. 

In February, our negotiating team in 
Geneva offered the Soviet Union a draft 
treaty on intermediate-range nuclear forces. 
We offered to cancel deployment of our 
Pershing II ballistic missiles and ground- 
launched cruise missiles in exchange for 
Soviet elimination of the SS-20, SS—4, and 


SS-5 missiles. This proposal would eliminate 
with one stroke those systems about which 
both sides have expressed the greatest con¬ 
cern. 

The United States is also looking forward 
to beginning negotiations on strategic arms 
reductions with the Soviet Union in less 
than 2 weeks. We will work hard to make 
these talks an opportunity for real progress 
in our quest for peace. 

On May 9th I announced a phased ap¬ 
proach to the reduction of strategic arms. 
In a first phase, the number of ballistic mis¬ 
sile warheads on each side would be re¬ 
duced to about 5,000. No more than half 
the remaining warheads would be on land- 
based missiles. All ballistic missiles would be 
reduced to an equal level, at about one-half 
the current United States number. In the 
second phase, we would reduce each side’s 
overall destructive power to equal levels, 
including a mutual ceiling on ballistic mis¬ 
sile throw-weight below the current U.S. 
level. We are also prepared to discuss other 
elements of the strategic balance. 

Before I returned from Europe last week, 

I met in Bonn with the leaders of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. We agreed to 
introduce a major new Western initiative 
for the Vienna negotiations on Mutual Bal¬ 
anced Force Reductions. Our approach calls 
for common, collective ceilings for both 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion. After 7 years, there would be a total of 
700,000 ground forces and 900,000 ground 
and air force personnel combined. It also 
includes a package of associated measures 
to encourage cooperation and verify com¬ 
pliance. 

We urge the Soviet Union and members 
of the Warsaw Pact to view our Western 
proposal as a means to reach agreement in 
Vienna after 9 long years of inconclusive 
talks. We also urge them to implement the 
1975 Helsinki agreement on security and 
cooperation in Europe. 

Let me stress that for agreements to 
work, both sides must be able to verify 
compliance. The building of mutual confi¬ 
dence in compliance can only be achieved 
through greater openness. I encourage the 
special session on disarmament to endorse 
the importance of these principles in arms 
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control agreements. I have instructed our 
representatives at the 40-nation Committee 
on Disarmament to renew emphasis on ver¬ 
ification and compliance. Based on a U.S. 
proposal, a committee has been formed to 
examine these issues as they relate to re¬ 
strictions on nuclear testing. 

We are also pressing the need for effec¬ 
tive verification provisions in agreements 
banning chemical weapons. The use of 
chemical and biological weapons has long 
been viewed with revulsion by civilized na¬ 
tions. No peacemaking institution can 
ignore the use of those dread weapons and 
still live up to its mission. The need for a 
truly effective and verifiable chemical 
weapons agreement has been highlighted 
by recent events. The Soviet Union and 
their allies are violating the Geneva Proto¬ 
col of 1925, related rules of international 
law, and the 1972 Biological Weapons Con¬ 
vention. There is conclusive evidence that 
the Soviet Government has provided toxins 
for use in Laos and Kampuchea, and are 
themselves using chemical weapons against 
freedom-fighters in Afghanistan. 

We have repeatedly protested to the 
Soviet Government, as well as to the Gov¬ 
ernments of Laos and Vietnam, their use of 
chemical and toxin weapons. We call upon 
them now to grant full and free access to 
their countries or to territories they control 
so that United Nations experts can conduct 
an effective, independent investigation to 
verify cessation of these horrors. 

Evidence of noncompliance with existing 
arms control agreements underscores the 
need to approach negotiation of any new 
agreements with care. The democracies of 
the West are open societies. Information on 
our defenses is available to our citizens, our 
elected officials, and the world. We do not 
hesitate to inform potential adversaries of 
our military forces and ask in return for the 
same information concerning theirs. 

The amount and type of military spend¬ 
ing by a country is important for the world 
to know, as a measure of its intentions and 
the threat that country may pose to its 
neighbors. The Soviet Union and other 
closed societies go to extraordinary lengths 
to hide their true military spending, not 
only from other nations but from their own 
people. This practice contributes to distrust 


and fear about their intentions. 

Today, the United States proposes an in¬ 
ternational conference on military expendi¬ 
tures to build on the work of this body in 
developing a common system for account¬ 
ing and reporting. We urge the Soviet 
Union, in particular, to join this effort in 
good faith, to revise the universally discred¬ 
ited official figures it publishes, and to join 
with us in giving the world a true account 
of the resources we allocate to our armed 
forces. 

Last Friday in Berlin, I said that I would 
leave no stone unturned in the effort to 
reinforce peace and lessen the risk of war. 
It's been clear to me steps should be taken 
to improve mutual communication, confi¬ 
dence, and lessen the likelihood of misinter¬ 
pretation. I have, therefore, directed the ex¬ 
ploration of ways to increase understanding 
and communication between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in times of 
peace and of crisis. 

We will approach the Soviet Union with 
proposals for reciprocal exchanges in such 
areas as advance notification of major stra¬ 
tegic exercises that otherwise might be mis¬ 
interpreted; advance notification of ICBM 
launches within, as well as beyond, national 
boundaries; and an expanded exchange of 
strategic forces data. 

While substantial information on U.S. ac¬ 
tivities and forces in these areas already is 
provided, I believe that jointly and regular¬ 
ly sharing information would represent a 
qualitative improvement in the strategic 
nuclear environment and would help 
reduce the chance of misunderstandings. I 
call upon the Soviet Union to join the 
United States in exploring these possibilities 
to build confidence, and I ask for your sup¬ 
port of our efforts. 

One of the major items before this con¬ 
ference is the development of a compre¬ 
hensive program of disarmament. We sup¬ 
port the effort to chart a course of realistic 
and effective measures in the quest for 
peace. 

I have come to this hall to call for inter¬ 
national recommitment to the basic tenet of 
the United Nations Charter—that all mem¬ 
bers practice tolerance and live together in 
peace as good neighbors under the rule of 
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law, forsaking armed force as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. America 
urges you to support the agenda for peace 
that I have outlined today. We ask you to 
reinforce the bilateral and multilateral arms 
control negotiations between members of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact and to rededi¬ 
cate yourselves to maintaining international 
peace and security, and removing threats to 
peace. 

We, who have signed the U.N. Charter, 
have pledged to refrain from the threat or 
use of force against the territory or 
independence of any state. In these times 
when more and more lawless acts are going 
unpunished—as some members of this very 
body show a growing disregard for the U.N. 
Charter—the peace-loving nations of the 
world must condemn aggression and pledge 
again to act in a way that is worthy of the 
ideals that we have endorsed. Let us finally 
make the charter live. 

In late spring, 37 years ago, representa¬ 
tives of 50 nations gathered on the other 
side of this continent, in the San Francisco 
Opera House. The League of Nations had 
crumbled, and World War II still raged. But 
those men and nations were determined to 
find peace. The result was this charter for 
peace that is the framework of the United 
Nations. 

President Harry Truman spoke of the re¬ 
vival of an old faith. He said the everlasting 
moral force of justice prompting that 
United Nations Conference—such a force 
remains strong in America and in other 
countries where speech is free and citizens 
have the right to gather and make their 
opinions known. And President Truman 
said, “If we should pay merely lip service to 
inspiring ideals, and later do violence to 
simple justice, we would draw down upon 
us the bitter wrath of generations yet 
unborn.” Those words of Harry Truman 
have special meaning for us today as we 
live with the potential to destroy civiliza¬ 
tion. 

“We must learn to live together in 
peace,” he said. “We must build a new 
world—a far better world.” What a better 
world it would be if the guns were silent, if 
neighbor no longer encroached on neigh¬ 


bor, and all peoples were free to reap the 
rewards of their toil and determine their 
own destiny and system of government, 
whatever their choice. 

During my recent audience with His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II, I gave him the 
pledge of the American people to do every¬ 
thing possible for peace and arms reduc¬ 
tion. The American people believe forging 
real and lasting peace to be their sacred 
trust. Let us never forget that such a peace 
would be a terrible hoax if the world were 
no longer blessed with freedom and respect 
for human rights. 

“The United Nations,” Hammar skj old 
said, “was born out of the cataclysms of 
war. It should justify the sacrifices of all 
those who have died for freedom and jus¬ 
tice. It is our duty to the past.” Ham- 
mar skj old said, “And it is our duty to the 
future so to serve both our nations and the 
world.” 

As both patriots of our nations and the 
hope of all the world, let those of us assem¬ 
bled here in the name of peace deepen our 
understandings, renew our commitment to 
the rule of law, and take new and bolder 
steps to calm an uneasy world. Can any 
delegate here deny that in so doing he 
would be doing what the people, the rank 
and file of his own country or her own 
country want him or her to do? Isn’t it time 
for us to really represent the deepest most 
heartfelt yearnings of all of our people? 

Let no nation abuse this common longing 
to be free of fear. We must not manipulate 
our people by playing upon their night¬ 
mares. We must serve mankind through 
genuine disarmament. With God’s help we 
can secure life and freedom for generations 
to come. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. in 
the General Assembly Hall Prior to his re¬ 
marks, he met separately with United Na¬ 
tions Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar and General Assembly President 
Ismit Kittani. Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig, Jr., also attended the meetings. 
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Remarks in New York City to Employees of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations 
June 17, 1982 


Mr. Secretary, Ambassador Kirkpatrick, 
you ladies and gentlemen, a good morning 
to you all. It’s a pleasure to have this oppor¬ 
tunity to meet with you today and thank all 
of you for your hard work. I just wish I had 
the time to greet each one of you personal¬ 
ly. Maybe there will be a day before this 
job’s over when that can happen. But so far 
it seems as if by the time I’ve finished 
breakfast, I’m 30 minutes behind schedule 
and it stays that way all day. [Laughter] 
You’re each a special representative of 
the United States. In your work and daily 
lives, you symbolize for the world the 
values, the ideals, and the good will of the 
American people. And we’re very proud to 
have you represent us. 

Your work here, of course, has two 
goals—to represent America’s interest, but 
you also are peacemakers, easing the ten¬ 
sions and securing the rule of law in the 
world. But those two goals are really the 
same, because the United States believes 
that it is only in a peaceful world—one in 
which there is respect for individual human 
rights—that we can prosper. And I can sym¬ 
pathize, however, with the frustrations that 
you encounter. 

I’ve already this morning—General As¬ 
sembly, quoted Dag Hammarskjold that he 
used to tell a story about the ancient Chi¬ 
nese peacemakers, followers of the philos¬ 
opher Sung Tzu some 350 years B.C., and I 
think you’ll recognize their trials. Constant¬ 
ly rebuffed but never discouraged, they 
went ’round from state to state helping 
people to settle their differences, arguing 
against wanton attack, and pleading for the 
suppression of arms—that the age in which 
they lived might be saved from its state of 
continual war. To this end, they inter¬ 
viewed princes and lectured the common 
people—nowhere meeting with any great 
success, but obstinately persisting in their 
task til kings and commoners alike grew 
weary of listening to them. And yet, unde¬ 
terred, they continued to force themselves 
on the people’s attention. 


Well, the former Secretary-General would 
end his tale by saying that the original sto¬ 
ryteller tempered his pessimism with a mild 
sense of humor and a stong sense of propor¬ 
tion in seeing his own time in the long 
perspective of history. 

Your jobs are certainly not easy. Every 
day you confront delicate and complicated 
tasks. But remember, although it may seem 
sometimes that no one’s listening, that the 
peacemakers aren’t making much progress, 
through your efforts and those of your col¬ 
leagues, mankind has one of its first real 
chances to live together in peace with the 
universal recognition of human rights. 

On that trip that A1 mentioned in 
Europe, one of the highspots was meeting 
with a group of your colleagues. They hap¬ 
pened to be in uniform. And you may 
wonder why I would say “your colleagues.” 
Well, I happen to think that they, too, are 
the peacemakers. That’s why they’re 
there—to deter war and to prove that there 
are values that we must defend at all costs. 

And we got off the airplane in Tempel- 
hof, the airport, and there were hundreds 
of them there, many with their families and 
their little children. And I want to tell you, 

I grew 2 inches taller just with pride alone. 
They’re just great. And if you’ve had any 
questions about them, let me tell you that 
they’re putting up with the frustrations, too, 
but there’s nothing wrong with their esprit 
de corps. They’re all American and a yard 
wide, every one of them. And it was a 
thrilling moment. 

It also was thrilling, though, to drive 
down the streets, and even though you 
seem to read more about demonstrations 
than what I’m going to talk about—this 
wasn’t written about so much, but the 
streets would be lined as if for a parade. 
And these would be people of foreign coun¬ 
tries. Incidentally, the polls said that as high 
as 80 percent of the people in those coun¬ 
tries wanted our friendship. And these 
people—many of them would be waving 
little American flags. Where they got them. 
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I don’t know. But also many of them would 
be raising up handmade signs that said, 
“We love America.” 

So, just remember that sometime when 
the going is very rough and you’re particu¬ 
larly frustrated, before you push the type¬ 
writer off the desk— [laughter ]—just stick 
with the rest, because we’re going to get 
the job done, thanks to you. 

God bless all of you. Thank you. Thank 
you very much. 

I’ve got to say one last word. [Laughter] I 
said this to some people the other day. 
Might be like the little child, you know. 


that knelt down one night and prayed to 
God to give him more patience. And then 
he says, “And I want it right now.” [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. in 
the U.S. Mission auditorium. Prior to his 
remarks, he toured an exhibit on disarm¬ 
ament mounted by the U.S. International 
Communication Agency. He was accompa¬ 
nied by Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr., and Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpat¬ 
rick, U.S. Representative to the United Na¬ 
tions. 


Toasts of the President and United Nations Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar at a Luncheon in New York City 
June 17, 1982 


The Seer eta ry- Genera l. President Reagan, 
Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
great honor to welcome you, Mr. President, 
to the United Nations. Your address this 
morning was a most heartening statement 
of the American commitment to the role of 
disarmament which has brought together 
the representatives of practically every 
country in the world. 

The United States of course has a particu¬ 
larly important role to play in these endeav¬ 
ors. If past history suggests a skepticism 
about the potential success of disarmament 
efforts, the circumstances in which we live 
today point to the necessity of success. The 
peril entailed for all in ever more destruc¬ 
tive nuclear weapons, the utilization of 
more and more resources for arms, the fear 
to which you have recently alluded, Mr. 
President, in which we now exist, all of 
these compel us to approach the limitation 
and reduction of arms as something which 
can and must be achieved. 

The negotiations which are underway in 
Geneva between the United States and the 
Soviet Union on intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles and those which will begin at the 
end of this month on the strategic systems 
are especially welcome as part of this proc¬ 
ess. We can be more confident about the 
fate of the world if these talks succeed. 


Disarmament and international security 
are inextricably related. There can be no 
doubt that equitable and verifiable reduc¬ 
tion in nuclear and conventional arms can 
contribute to the increased confidence of 
our nations which durable peace requires. 
But it is equally true that armed conflicts 
such as those we have witnessed in these 
days threaten international security and es¬ 
calate the arms race. 

Must we conclude then that the arms 
race will continue as long as conflicts per¬ 
sist? I think, Mr. President, you provided 
the answer to this question when you stated 
recently at Eureka College that peace is not 
the absence of conflict, but the ability to 
cope with conflict by peaceful means. As 
long as there are nation-states, differences 
between them are likely to continue. How¬ 
ever, the United Nations Charter, in the 
drafting of which the United States had 
such a major role, declared that all mem¬ 
bers shall settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means. The United Nations pos¬ 
sesses the machinery to help resolve such 
disputes if only it is used resolutely and ef¬ 
fectively. 

I am deeply convinced, Mr. President, 
that if every one of the current and recent 
armed conflicts had been resolved by 
peaceful means available under the charter 
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with our resolved ones, this could ultimate¬ 
ly have been in the best interests of all the 
parties involved. This could also be in the 
interest of international security as a whole, 
since we all have witnessed the danger of 
such conflicts escalating beyond their origi¬ 
nal confines and involve new combatants in 
an increasingly threatening spiral. 

Mr. President, it was in large part due to 
the vision of one of your distinguished pred¬ 
ecessors, Franklin D. Roosevelt—whose cen¬ 
tenary we celebrate this week—that this 
United Nations was formed. Under his in¬ 
spired guidance and long before the end of 
World War II, the United Nations took the 
lead in planning for a new international or¬ 
ganization to preserve the future peace. 
The historical commitment of the United 
States of the United Nations is as valid and 
as necessary today as it was then. 

It was foreseen at that time that to be 
effective in strengthening international 
security, this organization will require the 
strong and unified support of, in particular¬ 
ly, the major powers. Indeed, they have a 
special responsibility for peace and security, 
which was specifically recognized by ac¬ 
cording them permanent membership in 
the Security Council. 

I would like to suggest that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the serious differences, differences that 
exist among these powers, it is in their in¬ 
terest and in the interest of the world as a 
whole to cooperate in strengthening the ca¬ 
pacity of the United Nations to resolve, 
through peaceful means, present and future 
conflicts. Only in this way can they ensure 
that the responsibility they accepted in the 
founding of this organization are fully met. 

Mr. President, the United Nations first 
took shape in Washington on Dumbarton 
Oaks 38 years ago. Through all of the ensu¬ 
ing years the active and constructive par¬ 
ticipation of the United States and the prob¬ 
lems of the organization have reflected the 
original American commitment to the con¬ 
cept of a world organization through which 
peace, social justice, and economic coopera¬ 
tion could be pursued. 

The United States is the largest financial 
contributor to the United Nations. It ex¬ 
tends its hospitality to the United Nations 
headquarters and numerous United Nations 
organizations. As humanitarian and peace¬ 


keeping needs have arisen, American assist¬ 
ance and American initiative has always 
been forthcoming. 

I wish to take this occasion to express the 
most sincere appreciation for all of the sup¬ 
port which the United Nations has ren¬ 
dered. This continuing cooperation and 
commitment is indeed necessary in order to 
achieve the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. President, your steadfast, personal 
commitment to these principles is exempli¬ 
fied by your presence with us today. I know 
that your deeply held belief in the worth of 
the charter, the dignity and worth of the 
human person, is a source of strength and 
inspiration to us all. Your dedication to the 
fundamentally human value of respect for 
the individual and your conviction that the 
life of opportunity and fulfillment can be 
assured for all humankind are profoundly 
encouraging. It is indeed such hope and 
.confidence as you have generated that we 
need to meet the aspirations of the world’s 
people for peace, freedom, and justice. 

Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, I 
would like you to join me in a toast to His 
Excellency President Ronald Reagan and to 
the United States of America. To the Presi¬ 
dent. 

The President. Well, Mr. Secretary-Gener¬ 
al, Mr. President, Your Excellencies, hon¬ 
ored guests, it’s a privilege for me to be 
with you today, because it provides an op¬ 
portunity to express this country’s contin¬ 
ued commitment to the principles on which 
the United Nations was founded some 37 
years ago. 

This body was bom out of the brutality 
and chaos of a terrible war, a war that had 
engulfed the planet with a ferocity of de¬ 
struction such as mankind had never known 
before. My longevity has given me a per¬ 
spective on the founding of the United Na¬ 
tions that was useful in the preparation of 
the remarks that I made today—and some 
attention called to that longevity on occa¬ 
sion—but I do remember the U.N.’s first 
days and our hopes at that time that this 
would be a forum for all mankind, replacing 
armed conflict with debate. We hoped that 
when necessary, it could do what had to be 
done to prevent aggression. 
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And yesterday, Mr. Secretary-General, 
you presided over a convocation honoring 
the centenary of a great American leader— 
Franklin Roosevelt. I recall the inspiration 
of his declaration with Winston Churchill of 
the four freedoms at a time when the free¬ 
dom-loving people of the world were sorely 
in need of inspiration. In a very real way, 
this, an institution dedicated to peace, was 
his dream. I can asure you today, however 
imperfect the reality may be, Americans 
still dream that dream. 

Much has happened in these last 37 years. 
Our countrymen can be proud that from 
the first day, the U.N. has had from the 
United States the utmost moral, political 
and—you, yourself, generously remarked— 
financial support. But I should point out 
that even in a time of domestic entrench¬ 
ment, American financial support has not 
and will not decline. 

This institution has not become the pana¬ 
cea for all of mankind’s problems as some 
expected. Nevertheless, it has been and can 
be a force for great good. While it hasn’t 
solved every problem or prevented every 
conflict, there have been shining accom¬ 
plishments. More than a few are alive and 
live decently because of this institution. 

Perhaps now we have a more mature 
view of the United Nations. While recogniz¬ 
ing its limitations, we don’t overlook its real 
potential and the opportunities, opportuni¬ 
ties that for the sake of humanity we cannot 
afford to waste. 

We welcome and support, for example, 
the sincere and personal efforts made by 
the Secretary-General to prevent, contain, 
and resolve the conflicts in the South Atlan¬ 
tic, in Lebanon, and in Iran and Iraq. You 
may be new to your job, Mr. Secretary- 
General, but your vigor and commitment 


during this trying time have impressed all 
those who love peace. 

As President of the United States, the 
preservation of peace is a mandate second 
only to the preservation of my country’s 
freedom and independence. With the de¬ 
structive power of today’s weapons, keeping 
the peace is not just a goal; it’s a sacred 
obligation. But maintaining peace requires 
more than sincerity and idealism—more 
than optimism and good will. As you know 
well, peace is a product of hard, strenuous 
labor by those dedicated to its preservation. 
It requires realism, not wishful thinking. 

For our part, we take the issue of arms 
control and disarmament—the purpose of 
this special session—very seriously. The tan¬ 
gible proposals we’ve made and that I 
spoke of this morning for nuclear and con¬ 
ventional arms reduction should underline 
our dedication to making this a safer and a 
more peaceful world. To this end, we seek 
to reestablish a balance and an actual re¬ 
duction of strategic weapons. 

An unpleasant reality, but true nonethe¬ 
less, is the fact that many words must be 
spoken before progress between nations can 
be made. So, let us get on with the words. 
Yet, it’s been said that through their deeds, 
you shall know men. So, let us get on with 
the deeds of peace as well. 

So today, I offer you this toast. Mr. Secre¬ 
tary-General, to you, and to this institution, 
and to the need for peace. 

The Secretary-General. Peace. 

Note: The Secretary-General spoke at 1:35 
p.m. in the Delegates Dining Room at the 
United Nations. 

Following the luncheon, the President 
met with President Abdus Sattar of Bangla¬ 
desh. 


Appointment of 29 Members of the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee 
June 17, 1982 

The President today announced his inten- Safety Advisory Committee: 
tion to appoint the following individuals to Richard L. Berkley has been serving as mayor of 
be members of the National Highway Kansas City, Mo., since 1979. He was born June 
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29, 1931. He will succeed Sheila D. Sidles. 

Matthew J. Binder is president of Humer-Binder 
Co., Inc,, in New York City. He was born Janu¬ 
ary 14, 1917. He will succeed Daniel Patrick 
Kavanaugh. 

James H. Brennan is chairman of the board and 
president of the Brennan Industrial Truck Co. 
in Toledo, Ohio. He was born May 17, 1926. 
He will succeed William Boone Darden. 

Russell I. Brown is a semi-retired traffic safety 
consultant. He resides in Rockville, Md., and 
was bom April 4, 1925. He will succeed John S. 
Trees. 

Harold Coker is president of Coker Tire Co. in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He was born December 
24, 1929. He will succeed Peter J. Allen. 

Walter W. Gray, Jr., is professor of health and 
safety and director of Indiana State University 
Driver and Traffic Safety Instructional Demon¬ 
stration Center. He resides in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and was bom May 26, 1919. He will suc¬ 
ceed Sandra Joan Thomson. 

Peter Griskivich is vice president of the motor 
truck manufacturers division of Motor Vehicle 
Manufacturers Association in Washington, D.C. 
He was bom September 8, 1923. He will suc¬ 
ceed Harper Brewer, Jr. 

Michael J. Hermreck is president of M. J. Herm- 
reck, Inc., in Nipomo, Calif. He was bom Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1920. He will succeed Carl E. Sema. 

Lexie Herrin is with Von Haeneld-Herrin and As¬ 
sociates, accident reconstruction engineers, in 
Glendale, Calif. He was bom May 17, 1925. He 
will succeed Daniel F. Portis. 

Henry Edward Hudson is presently serving as 
Commonwealth's attorney for Arlington 
County, Va. He was bom July 24, 1947. He will 
succeed Jack O. Hicks. 

Michael L. Johnson is coroner for Ada County, 
Idaho. He was bom July 9, 1954. He will suc¬ 
ceed Howard J. Wigder. 

G. Lawrence Keller is senior vice president-cor¬ 
porate development, of the Coleman Co., Inc., 
in Wichita, Kans. He was born May 18, 1917. 
He will succeed Laurence P. Ourso. 

Joanne Corday Kozberg is with the Coro Founda¬ 
tion in Los Angeles, Calif. She was bom July 4, 
1944. She will succeed James C. Schultz. 

Dan Heflin Kuykendall, Sr., is president of DK 
Consultants, Inc., in Washington, D.C. He was 
bom July 9, 1924. He will succeed Harold T. 
Johnson. 

George A. Luciano is secretary of public safety 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston. He was bom January 17, 1927. He will 
succeed Robert William Landon. 


Paul R. Meyer, Jr., is professor of orthopedic sur¬ 
gery and director, spinal cord injury program 
at Northwestern University Medical School in 
Chicago, Ill. He was born November 2, 1931. 
He will succeed Jane Hardy Cease. 

Anatole Milunas has been with DeLeuw Cather 
and Co. in Chicago, Ill., since 1963. He was 
born August 3, 1926. He will succeed R. Adams 
Cowley. 

Stanley J. Preebe is a consultant and adviser on 
industrial sales based in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was born December 7, 1918. He will succeed 
Archie G. Richardson, Jr. 

J. T. Quigg is serving as State senator for Wash¬ 
ington State. He resides in Aberdeen, Wash., 
and was born June 15, 1947. He will succeed 
Todd Renfrow. 

William A. Roper ; Jr., is consultant, DNS Asso¬ 
ciates, Inc., in Lexington, Mass. He was bom 
January 27, 1957. He will succeed Marilyn 
Berry Thompson. 

John W. Ruger is retired. He was with General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. for 37 years. He re¬ 
sides in Katonah, N.Y., and was born Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1916. He will succeed Sanford Cloud, 
Jr. 

William B. Snyder is president of GEICO in 
Washington, D.C. He was bom July 9, 1929. 
He will succeed Thomas J. Corcoran, Jr. 

Taras G. Szmagala is manager of communications 
for the Greater Cleveland Regional Transit Au¬ 
thority. He was born May 5, 1933. He will 
succeed Howard G. Gibson. 

Evie Teegen is active in Republican Party politics 
and community affairs in Edina, Minn. She was 
bom November 17, 1931. She will succeed 
Lawrence H. Stern. 

John W. Thomas, Jr., is president of Thomas Built 
Buses, Inc., in High Point, N.C. He was bom 
June 9, 1927. He will succeed Ralph W. Van- 
Natta. 

Frank A. Ursomarso is vice president and general 
manager of Union Park Pontiac, Inc., in Wil¬ 
mington, Del. He is former Deputy Assistant to 
the President and Director of Communications 
under the Reagan administration. He was bom 
September 19, 1942. He will succeed William 
D. Keith. 

John Scott Van Wyk is owner of Mazda of 
Tucson, Ariz. He was born January 31, 1942. 
He will succeed William L. Mallory. 

Kenneth E. Vetter is owner of Ken Vetter Insur¬ 
ance, Inc., in Bakersfield, Calif. He was bom 
September 7, 1928. He will succeed Nicholas 
Figueroa. 

Melville P Windle is vice president and general 
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counsel for Trans America Insurance Co. He bom April 16, 1926. He will succeed David W. 
resides in Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif., and was Elizandro. 


Remarks in New York City at a Reception for Delegates to the State 
Republican Convention 
June 17, 1982 


I want to tell you, if I could just say one 
thing—I know I have to be very careful, 
because you have primaries to go and so 
forth, and so I’ve got to stay neutral until 
the candidates are selected—except for one: 
the first Republican woman candidate here 
in the history of our party. But I know 
you’ll have a spirited convention, and you’ll 
have a spirited primary. But remember one 
thing—it came from the West, I know, but 
I’m still singing it—the greatest thing that’s 
happened for the Republican Party is, when 
the chips are down and the decisions are 
made as to who the candidates will be, then 
the 11th commandment prevails and every¬ 
body goes to work, and that is: Thou shalt 
not speak ill of another Republican. 

George invited us to drop by here before 
we went home after being at the United 
Nations earlier today. I’m always delighted 
to speak to Republican delegates. I have 
sort of developed a taste for that in the 
summer of 1980. [Laughter] But I’ll tell you 
what I like about my fellow Republicans— 
their optimism and their dedication. And 
George is that kind of a Republican. 

I remember back there when everyone 
told us to write off New York in 1980 and 
not to waste our time or effort here because 
there was no chance. And it was George 
Clark 1 who said, “Not on your life, nothing 
doing,” and he was right. And you know 
what happened. 

But it will be activists like him and you, 
the folks who organize and vote, who’ll de¬ 
termine what America’s going to be like in 
the years ahead. It’s our job to muster the 
forces of hope and to show the Nation that 
change is possible. 

Today we’re engaged in a fierce struggle 
with the proponents of negativism, the ad- 


1 New York State Republican chairman. 


vocates of “no.” They offer the politics of 
no new ideas, no growth, no incentives to 
work, no incentives to save, and no firm 
security for the Nation. And we are and 
must remain the proponents of “yes.” 

Yes, we can have a brighter tomorrow. 
Yes, we can make government work. Yes, 
we can solve our problems. We can have a 
safe and strong America. We can live to¬ 
gether in harmony no matter what our race 
or religion. And when it comes to our coun¬ 
try, “yes” is the only word we understand, 
’cause that’s what we’ve grown up with as a 
country. The colonists said it, that they 
could seek a better world. The pioneers 
said, yes, we can open up the prairies and 
the frontiers. Heroes who’ve said, yes, we 
will defend freedom to the very end. 

In 1982 we Republicans know what we 
stand for, unlike many of our opponents. 
After being in Washington for a year and a 
half there’s one thing I know for sure; there 
are two sides to every question. [Laughter] 
And, come election year, the Democrats 
turn up on both sides. [Laughter] 

We have an important job ahead, and it’s 
getting our message across. It won’t be 
easy. It’s a tremendous job to do. But in 
spite of everything you hear, the issues 
really are with us. And it’s up to us and to 
leaders like yourselves to become familiar, 
to know what the answers are and the argu¬ 
ments are when the battle gets underway. 
The issues are with us because we’re trying 
to solve the problems that are facing this 
nation. And on November 2d, we’ll have to 
get that story across. And then, I think, they 
will confirm the mandate that we received 
in 1980. 

But let me just say a word about those 
issues and the comparison with where pur 
opponents stand. The liberal leadership of 
the other party is going to have to explain 
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why they, for 2 years in a row, fought right 
down to the wire—and have in the last few 
weeks—against reducing spending as if that 
were some kind of a sin against the body 
politic. It’s the liberal leadership of that 
same party who first of all didn’t want to 
give you the tax cuts that are scheduled for 
the next 2 years, but now want to take 
them away from you on the grounds that 
somehow they’re responsible for the reces¬ 
sion. Well, the truth is we had the recession 
before we had the program. 

And that same leadership has tried to 
protect every lord and fiefdom in the Fed¬ 
eral bureaucracy, and we have reduced the 
size of the Federal Government by tens of 
thousands of people. George Bush is head¬ 
ing up a task force with regard to those 
regulations that I talked about during the 
campaign, all those unnecessary regulations. 
And do you know what he’s accomplished 
with that task force so far in just eliminat¬ 
ing unnecessary regulations? The savings to 
the people of America in manhours of work 
filling out papers for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment have been reduced by 200 million 
manhours. 

I think we offer the people hope, hope 
that once again we have the chance and the 
answer to making America great again. We 
can set things right, and with people like 
yourselves here, I know we’re going to do 
it. 

Let me just—a few of the buzzwords, and 
then Nancy and I are going to have to run 
for that helicopter out there. But you’ve 
heard the term over and over again— 
“budget cuts.” And more and more you’re 
seeing the sobsister complaints about that 
we are throwing people out into the streets 
and there is no safety net and we’re not 
doing what we should do for the people 
who must have our help. Well, in the first 
place, there have been no budget cuts. I 
wish there were. I wish we were in a situa¬ 
tion where we could reduce the budget to 
less than it was the previous year, but we 
couldn’t do that and preserve the safety net 
for those people who need help. 

So, the ’82 budget that we have now is 
bigger than the budget we inherited in ’81. 
The ’83 budget we’re fighting for will be 
bigger than the ’82 budget. But they won’t 
be as much bigger. When we took office, 


the budgets were increasing in cost 17 per¬ 
cent a year. We cut that in half with the ’82 
budget, and we’ll make another slice about 
that big in ’83. 

But let me just give you some things you 
might use in an argument about whether 
we are mistreating the people who need 
help. Oh, I know of 8,000 individuals whose 
social security checks have been eliminat¬ 
ed—8,000 of them. We found out they’d 
been dead for an average of 7 years. 
[Laughter] They were still getting their 
check. 

But government medical programs—over 
the seventies, from 1970 to 1980, increased 
an average of 16.9 percent a year in cost. 
Well, next year in the budget that we’re 
fighting for, it won’t be that much, but it’ll 
be almost 15 percent. Does that sound as if 
we’re denying medical care to those people 
who need it? 

The budget—well, let me go back just 20 
years, to 1962, to Camelot. [Laughter] John 
F. Kennedy—29 percent of his budget was 
for human needs. And in our budget, 51 
percent is for human needs. 

They tell us that we’re wasting money on 
defense, that we shouldn’t be spending all 
that money on defense. Well, I want to tell 
you, we had a few fellows out there with 
empty guns as a result of what had hap¬ 
pened in the 4 years before we got here. 
We had airplanes that wouldn’t fly for lack 
of spare parts and ships that couldn’t leave 
harbor. Well, things are different now. And 
I want to tell you— [applause] —but did we, 
as they say, bankrupt the people for de¬ 
fense spending? In 1962, 46 percent of John 
F. Kennedy’s budget was for defense. In 
1983, less than 30 percent of our budget 
will be for defense. 

Now, that’s—I just think a few figures— 
we’ll have more for you that you’ll enjoy. 
[Laughter] I just found one yesterday—no, 
sorry—day before yesterday. Day before 
yesterday, we got the Inspector Generals, as 
they’re known, from every department to¬ 
gether. When we first got here, we appoint¬ 
ed some people as a task force to help them 
and said they were a task force against 
fraud and waste and extravagance. They 
were to report to me every 6 months what 
they have found. And so the day before 
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yesterday was their third 6-month report. 
And in just the 6 months that ended March 
31st, they have saved the people of this 
country $5.8 billion that they found— [ap¬ 
plause]. 

One little item that just might interest 
you, to show you what you can find if you 
look for it: They found out where we were 
paying $318 apiece for brackets in one de¬ 
partment. And they found out they were 
available in a local store for $4 each. 
[Laughter] 

Well, that’s enough of that. It’s great to 
see you here, and you carry on and don’t 


get discouraged. I think that we’re on. the 
way. 

I got the news this morning. In the 
month of May, housing starts in the build¬ 
ing industry went up 22 percent over the 
previous— [applause ]. 

All right, God bless you all, and, George, 
thank you for letting me be here. 

Note: the President spoke at 6 p.m. in the 
Georgian Ballroom at the Sheraton Centre. 

Following his appearance at the recep¬ 
tion , the President returned to Washington, 
DC 


Statement on Senate Approval of the Extension of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 
June 18, 1982 


On behalf of the American people, I con¬ 
gratulate the United States Senate for its 
statesmanlike decision to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

Voting is one of the most cherished of our 
birthrights as American citizens. When 
practiced, it enriches our democracy; when 
threatened, it must be protected. Today’s 
responsible action by the Senate sends a 
strong, bipartisan message: No American’s 
vote shall be defiled, diluted, or denied. 

The Voting Rights Act, and the amend¬ 
ments added to it in 1975, have significant¬ 


ly contributed to the achievement of full 
constitutional and political equality for 
black Americans, and for other minorities, 
especially Mexican Americans. I strongly 
believe there has also been a good-faith 
effort by the great majority of our people, 
in all regions, to ensure the provisions of 
this act are fully respected. 

We can be gratified that the Senate has 
completed action on this important ques¬ 
tion and is now free to move on to other 
pressing issues. 


Announcement of Additional United States Humanitarian Assistance 


for Lebanon 
June 18, 1982 

The President today decided that the 
United States should provide an additional 
$10 million in humanitarian relief to per¬ 
sons affected by the strife in Lebanon. 
These funds will come from existing appro¬ 
priations. They are in addition to the $5 
million the President made available last 
week and the $20 million the President has 
requested from Congress. 


Earlier this week, the President appoint¬ 
ed Peter McPherson, Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, as 
his personal representative for U.S. disaster 
assistance to Lebanon. Mr. McPherson is re¬ 
viewing the U.S. Lebanon relief efforts with 
the Secretary-General of the United Na¬ 
tions, Javier Perez de Cuellar, this after¬ 
noon in New York. 
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Statement on the Extension of United States Sanctions on the 
Export of Oil and Gas Equipment to the Soviet Union 
June 18, 1982 


I have reviewed the sanctions on the 
export of oil and gas equipment to the 
Soviet Union imposed on December 30, 
1981, and have decided to extend these 
sanctions through adoption of new regula¬ 
tions to include equipment produced by 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies abroad, as 
well as equipment produced abroad under 
licenses issued by U.S. companies. 

The objective of the United States in im¬ 


posing the sanctions has been and continues 
to be to advance reconciliation in Poland. 
Since December 30, 1981, little has 

changed concerning the situation in Poland; 
there has been no movement that would 
enable us to undertake positive, reciprocal 
measures. 

The decision taken today will, we believe, 
advance our objective of reconciliation in 
Poland. 


Proclamation 4948—Baltic Freedom Day 
June 14, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

The independence of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia was extinguished in 1939 as a 
result of a nefarious deal struck between 
the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany. Hitler 
handed Stalin the three Baltic republics as a 
bonus to secure his cooperation in the de¬ 
struction of Poland and to obtain a secure 
eastern frontier which enabled him to 
launch war against the western democra¬ 
cies. Subsequently, hundreds of thousands 
of Baltic nationals were deported to the 
Soviet Union where many of them perished 
in prisons and forced labor camps. The 
darkest day of that great human tragedy 
occurred on June 14, 1941, when their 
homes and jobs were taken by Russian set¬ 
tlers. 

Today, some of the survivors of these 
mass deportations are citizens of the United 
States. Their aspirations for a better future 
for the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith¬ 
uania have helped to bring new meaning to 
our nation’s commitment to freedom for all 


people. The United States has never, over 
the intervening forty-one years, recognized 
the forcible incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union. 

As a nation, we remain dedicated to the 
furtherance and preservation of the funda¬ 
mental human rights and freedoms of all 
people and take note on this special day of 
our hope that the blessings of liberty will 
one day be part of the national life of the 
courageous people of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

The Congress of the United States by 
Senate Joint Resolution 201 has authorized 
and requested the President to proclaim 
June 14 as Baltic Freedom Day. 

Now, Therefore, 1\ Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate June 14, 1982, as Baltic 
Freedom Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to reaffirm their belief and 
hope that the citizens of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia and of all nations will one day 
achieve through peaceful means the goals 
of democratic freedom and self-determina¬ 
tion. 
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In \vnness wnereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:44 p.m., June 18, 1982] 

Note: The text of the proclamation was re¬ 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on June 19. 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Menachem Begin of 
Israel Following Their Meetings 
June 21, 1982 


The President It’s been worthwhile to 
have Prime Minister Begin at the White 
House again. 

All of us share a common understanding 
of the need to bring peace and security to 
the Middle East. Today, we’ve had an op¬ 
portunity to exchange views on how this 
cause can be advanced. On Lebanon, it’s 
clear that we and Israel both seek an end to 
the violence there and a sovereign, inde¬ 
pendent Lebanon under the authority of a 
strong, central government. 

We agree that Israel must not be subject¬ 
ed to violence from the north, and the 
United States will continue to work to 
achieve these goals and to secure the with¬ 
drawal of all foreign forces from Lebanon. 

And, now, our guest, Prime Minister 
Begin. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
good afternoon. I’m deeply grateful to my 
friend, the President of the United States, 
for his invitation to come to visit with him 
again, after my first visit in September 
1981, in the White House and hold a discus¬ 
sion, a very fruitful discussion with the 
President and his advisers. 

Everybody of you knows that we face 
now a situation in the Middle East which 
calls for activity, great attention, and under¬ 


standing. I have read in some newspapers 
in this great country that Israel invaded 
Lebanon. This is a misnomer. Israel did not 
invade any country. You do invade a land 
when you want to conquer it or to annex it 
or, at least, to conquer part of it. We don’t 
covet even 1 inch of Lebanese territory. 
And, willingly, we will withdraw our troops, 
all of our troops, and bring them back home 
as soon as possible. “As soon as possible” 
means as soon as arrangements are made 
that never again will our citizens—men, 
women, and children—be attacked, 
maimed, and killed by armed bands operat¬ 
ing from Lebanon, and armed and support¬ 
ed by the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

There is hope to believe that such ar¬ 
rangements will be made and that all for¬ 
eign forces, without exception, will be with¬ 
drawn from Lebanon, and there will be an 
independent, free Lebanon based on its ter¬ 
ritorial integrity. And the day is near that 
such a Lebanon and Israel will sign a peace 
treaty and live in peace forever. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:56 p.m. to 
reporters assembled on the South Grounds 
of the White House. Earlier, the President 
and the Prime Minister met privately in the 
Oval Office and then together with United 
States and Israeli officials, before having 
lunch in the Residence. 
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Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony for Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr., 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
June 21, 1982 


Well, first, let me congratulate General 
Vessey, our nation’s new and 10th Chair¬ 
man—I should have said “10th” and not 
just “new”—10th Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. And he’s a “10” all right. 
[Laughter] When I announced General Ves- 
sey’s appointment last March, I referred to 
him as a soldier’s soldier. That characteriza¬ 
tion was on the mark, hut it was also some¬ 
thing of an understatement. 

After being called to active duty in 1941, 
Jack Vessey received a battlefield commis¬ 
sion at the Anzio beachhead in 1944. He 
commanded forces in the United States and 
Europe, Korea, Thailand, and Vietnam. And 
still, given the way things are in this town, I 
have a feeling his new assignment will be 
the most hair-raising of them all. [Laughter] 
General, with all the flak you’ll be getting, 
it might be a good idea to start wearing a 
helmet again. [Laughter] But our new man 
possesses that unique blend of the seasoned 
combat leader and the perceptive strategist, 
a blend that makes him a true soldier-states¬ 
man and worthy of the title Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Vessey, in selecting a man of 
your caliber we also honor your profession 
and all those with whom you serve. And 
perhaps this is a good time to recognize 
General Bolte, who was your Division Com¬ 
mander in Italy during World War II and 
who is here. General, it’s nice to have you 
here. General Bolte, thank you for turning 
out such a fine soldier as Jack Vessey. 

In my speech at the United Nations last 
Thursday, I reminded the world of the 
words of a former Army Chief of Staff, 
Dwight Eisenhower, who said that “our for¬ 


eign policy is not difficult to state. We are 
for peace first, last, and always. ...” The 
truth of those words can’t be challenged, 
but it’s especially fitting for a former soldier 
to have said them. No one wants peace 
more than the soldier, for the soldier under¬ 
stands better than anyone the pain and de¬ 
struction of war. And I know that General 
Vessey must carry inside him the sorrows of 
buddies lost on foreign fields and the 
memories of young men under his com¬ 
mand who never returned home. 

But as the general would tell you, peace 
cannot be secured by words or hopes alone. 
The United States has a dual approach to 
international stability. On the one hand, 
we’re committed to strengthening our de¬ 
fense readiness and military capabilities. At 
the same time, we also hope to enhance our 
security through negotiations on intermedi¬ 
ate-range missiles, on strategic nuclear 
weapons, on the prevention of accidental 
war, and on conventional force reductions. 
And I’m proud of that agenda for peace. 

General Vessey, as my principal military 
adviser I’ll look to you and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Joint Chiefs for counsel on how 
best to achieve our unselfish goals. But my 
additional command to you is, keep us 
strong, keep us ready, so that we may keep 
the peace. Good luck, and congratulations. 

And I shall now turn you over to the 
Secretary. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:35 p.m. at 
the ceremony in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. Following his remarks , Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger ad¬ 
ministered the oath of office to General 
Vessey. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting an Exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes on Extension of the United States-Poland Fishery Agreement 
June 21, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I trans¬ 
mit herewith an exchange of Diplomatic 
Notes, together with the present agree¬ 
ment, extending the governing internation¬ 
al fishery agreement between the United 
States and Poland, signed at Washington on 
August 2, 1976, until July 1, 1983. The ex¬ 
change of notes together with the present 
agreement constitute a governing interna¬ 
tional fishery agreement within the require¬ 


ments of Section 201(c) of the Act. 

I urge that the Congress give favorable 
consideration to this extension at an early 
date. Several U.S. fishing interests have 
urged prompt consideration of this agree¬ 
ment, and I therefore recommend that the 
Congress consider issuance of a joint resolu¬ 
tion to bring this agreement into force 
before the agreement expires on July 1, 
1982. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 21, 1982. 


Appointment of Thelma Duggin as Special Assistant to the 
President and Director of the 50 States Project for Women 
June 21, 1982 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Thelma Duggin as Special As¬ 
sistant to the President and Director of the 
50 States Project for Women. Ms. Duggin 
will continue to serve in the White House 
Office of Public Liaison under the direction 
of Elizabeth Hanford Dole, Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. 

The 50 States Project reflects President 
Reagan's campaign commitment with the 
50 Governors in an effort to identify and 
correct State laws which discriminate 
against women. The groundwork for the 
program was begun in May 1981 with a 
Presidential letter to the Governors seeking 
their assistance in identifying and correct¬ 
ing discriminatory State laws. In October 
1981, the Governors' representatives met at 


the White House to exchange information 
and promote cooperation between the 
States. In her new capacity, Ms. Duggin will 
work to carry out the project in all 50 
States. 

Since April of 1981, Ms. Duggin has been 
serving as Deputy Special Assistant in the 
Office of Public Liaison. Her responsibilities 
include outreach to the black community 
and youth organizations. Before joining the 
White House staff, she served as a field co¬ 
ordinator with Wright McNeill and Asso¬ 
ciates, which directed the Black Communi¬ 
ty Involvement program for the Republican 
National Committee. 

Ms. Duggin, 32, is a native of Mobile, 
Ala., and holds a degree in education from 
Edgewood College in Madison, Wis. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting the Convention for the 
Conservation of Salmon in the North Atlantic Ocean 
June 22, 1982 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Convention for the Conservation of Salmon 
in the North Atlantic Ocean which has been 
signed by the United States, European 
Community, Iceland, Norway and Canada. 
It will enter into force following ratification 
by not less than four Contracting Parties of 
which one must be the United States. Also 
transmitted for the information of the 
Senate is the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty. 

■ Work on this Convention was initiated in 
1978 by the United States to develop a new 
organization to address Atlantic salmon con¬ 
servation, restoration and management 


issues through international cooperation. 
The Convention will provide an effective 
forum for salmon producing states and 
salmon harvesting states to work together 
cooperatively in solving critical salmon con¬ 
servation and management problems in the 
Atlantic region. It will focus attention on 
worldwide Atlantic salmon conservation 
and management programs and augment 
current domestic and international efforts 
to restore these valuable resources. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
consideration to the Treaty and give its 
advice and consent to ratification. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 22, 19 82. 


Remarks of President Reagan and President Luis Alberto Monge 
Alvarez Qf Costa Rica Following Their Meetings 
June 22, 1982 


President Reagan. Well, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, I am delighted to welcome President 
Monge of Costa Rica. 

Costa Rica is an old and valued friend of 
the United States. Its dramatic tradition has 
made that country a natural partner of the 
United States in the Caribbean and, in fact, 
in the whole hemisphere. Our meeting is in 
keeping with my policy of working very 
closely with our democratic friends in this 
hemisphere. And I most appreciated the 
President’s views on his country’s prospects 
and problems. 

I personally pledge my administration’s 
support for Costa Rica’s effort at economic 
recovery. And I’m also deeply appreciative 
of the President’s strong support for the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative and understand 
that he’s going to make that support known 
to our Congress. 

We discussed the prospects for democra¬ 
cy in the region. We noted that fair and 


free elections have been held this year in 
his own country, Costa Rica, and Colombia, 
where they’ve long been a tradition, and 
Honduras, El Salvador, and the Dominican 
Republic as well. We’ve also discussed the 
threat to this welcome development by 
forces of the extreme right and the extreme 
left, the latter aided and abetted by Nicara¬ 
gua and Cuba. 

We candidly assessed the inter-American 
system in light of the recent conflict in the 
South Atlantic. We agreed that the system 
and its ability to respond to threats to the 
peace must be strengthened and that this 
required our urgent attention. 

And, finally, let me say again, it’s been 
my great pleasure in meeting and talking 
with you, Mr. President. I look forward to 
our working together in the common prob¬ 
lems that face us in this hemisphere, and. 
it’s a pleasure to welcome you to America. 
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President Monge. I’ve expressed my deep 
appreciation to President Reagan for this 
invitation to come here in representation of 
the government and the people of Costa 
Rica. And I pointed out in my words of 
appreciation to the President that this was a 
great indication of the sympathy and the 
support for Costa Rican democracy, that is, 
the fact that this invitation was extended to 
me the very day that I took office this past 
May 8th. 

It has been my privilege to come here to 
reiterate and to ratify an alliance that has 
existed from the very early days of our 
country with the United States of America. 
And so, this small democracy without an 
army has always been a sincere ally of this 
great power called the United States of 
America, because we have always identified 
with the ideals and the conceptions of free¬ 
dom of justice and for the good of all of the 
peoples throughout the Earth. 

And so, this alliance has become a matter 
of great importance for our countries 
throughout the past, but never more than 
now. In this dramatic occasion, its impor¬ 
tance is of really dramatic significance, be¬ 
cause we are caught in a pincer now—that 
is, the democratic forces—between the ex¬ 
tremes of political thinking now more than 
ever before. I have conveyed to President 
Reagan the harsh realities of our present 
economic and social crisis and a true infor¬ 
mation as to the fact that there is, indeed, a 
massive offensive on the part of totalitarian 
Marxism-Leninism in the area of Central 
America and the Caribbean. 

I have repeated to President Reagan our 


need for solidarity and for assistance in 
order to enable us to overcome these eco¬ 
nomic difficulties and social problems that 
we are undergoing at the present time and 
in order to preserve in peace this democrat¬ 
ic base which is Costa Rica. 

And so, I confirm that in order to defend 
democracy, something that is one of my 
deep convictions—that in order to defend 
democracy, the best tool we have in this 
unceasing struggle is an unceasing struggle 
against poverty, a struggle in favor of social 
justice, a struggle for economic growth. And 
I believe that no matter how harsh or diffi¬ 
cult the circumstances may be, that we, as I 
told President Reagan, feel optimistic. And 
I think that at the end of the day that the 
validity of these concepts in the conscience 
of our peoples will be intact, that is, these 
shared ideals of freedom, of justice, and of 
peace that have always been defended by 
the people of the United States and the 
people of Costa Rica. 

Thank you very much, President Reagan, 
for having accepted my ratification of this 
alliance between tiny Costa Rica and the 
powerful United States for the continuation 
of the struggle for freedom and justice for 
the good of our peoples. 

Note: President Reagan spoke at 12:12 p.m. 
to reporters assembled on the South 
Grounds of the White House. President 
Monge spoke in Spanish, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 

The two Presidents met privately in the 
Oval Office at the White House and then 
together with United States and Costa 
Rican officials. 


Nomination of Edward Sulzberger To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Corporation for Housing Partnerships 


June 22, 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Edward Sulzberger to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Corporation, for Housing Partner¬ 
ships for the term expiring October 27, 
1983. He would succeed Patricia K. Ritter. 


Mr. Sulzberger is currently serving as 
president of Sulzberger-Rolfe, Inc., in New 
York City. He is also president of the Asso¬ 
ciation for Government Assisted Housing. 
He has been the president of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Fair Rent Committee since 1962. He is 
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a member of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, Real Estate Board of 
New York, and the International Federation 
of Real Estate Agents. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Realty Founda¬ 
tion of New York and the Realty Advisory 


Board on Labor Relations. 

He graduated from Brown University 
(B.A., 1929). He is married, has one child, 
and resides in New York, N.Y. He was born 
November 30, 1907. 


Appointment of Charles Jarvis Meyers as a Member of the 
President’s Intelligence Oversight Board 
June 22, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Charles Jarvis Meyers to be 
a member of the President’s Intelligence 
Oversight Board. This is a new position. 

Mr. Meyers is a partner in the firm of 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher in Denver, Colo. 
He was dean at Stanford University in 
1976-1981 and served as professor of law in 
1962-1981 at Stanford. He was associate, 
then full professor of law at Columbia Uni¬ 


versity in 1954-1962. He was assistant, then 
associate professor of law at the University 
of Texas in 1949-1954. 

He graduated from Rice University (B.A., 
1949), the University of Texas (LL.B., 1949), 
and Columbia University (LL.M., J.S.D., 
1953, 1964). He is married, has two chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Denver, Colo. He was 
born August 7, 1925. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate 
Transmitting Proposed Legislation on Federal Income Tax Credit 
for Nonpublic School Tuition 
June 22, 1982 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

1 am herewith transmitting to the House 
of Representatives (Senate) proposed legisla¬ 
tion entitled “The Educational Opportunity 
and Equity Act of 1982.” This bill would 
provide for increased diversity in education¬ 
al opportunity by providing tax relief for 
parents who choose to send their children 
to nonpublic schools. 

Diversity in educational opportunity has 
been one of the great strengths of our 
nation. It is a foundation of our pluralistic 
society and essential to a nation which 
places a high value on individual freedom. 

We are justly proud of our public schools, 
which now offer a free education through 
the primary and secondary school levels to 
all American children willing to take advan¬ 
tage of it. At the same time, we must re¬ 


member the important role that has been 
played since the beginning of our nation by 
the diverse nonpublic schools which also 
offer an education to American children. 
Now, as they did prior to the establishment 
of our public school system, parents cherish 
their ability to choose from a wide range of 
educational opportunities for their children. 
It is of great importance to the continued 
vitality of our society that parents have a 
meaningful choice between public educa¬ 
tion and the many forms of private educa¬ 
tion that are available. 

It is also important that there be innova¬ 
tion and experimentation in education. The 
existence of many private, as well as public, 
schools assures that new and possibly more 
effective teaching approaches will not go 
untested. It is also important that the differ- 
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ing needs and demands of students and 
their parents be met. Parents who, for 
whatever reason, are not satisfied by the 
education available in their local public 
schools should be able to seek an education 
better suited to their children elsewhere. 
Furthermore, the existence of a viable pri¬ 
vate alternative should maintain a healthy 
pressure on public education authorities to 
maintain educational standards and meet 
student needs. 

As we are all aware, the cost of education, 
both public and private, has risen dramati¬ 
cally in recent years. We all bear the 
burden of the rising costs of public educa¬ 
tion through state and local taxation, direct¬ 
ly or indirectly. But those parents who wish 
their children to attend nonpublic schools 
must also bear the additional burden of 
paying private-school tuition. This addition¬ 
al cost has always severely limited the abili¬ 
ty of lower-income families to choose the 
nonpublic educational alternative for their 
children. Rising costs are now putting pri¬ 
vate schools beyond the reach of a growing 
number of middle-income Americans as 
well. If we are to provide a meaningful 
choice to those who have not had it in the 
past, and preserve a choice for those for 
whom it is in danger of becoming an illu¬ 
sion, we must find a way to lighten the 
“double burden” these families bear. 

We must also bear in mind that private 
schools do more than offer alternative edu¬ 
cational choices to students and their par¬ 
ents. Nonpublic schools also carry a signifi¬ 
cant part of the burden of providing pri¬ 
mary and secondary school education in this 
country. If it becomes financially impossible 
for many of the families now sending their 
children to nonpublic schools to continue to 
do so, the resulting increase in public school 
attendance will place large and unwelcome 


new tax burdens on state and local taxpay¬ 
ers. The cost to taxpayers of offering some 
tax relief to parents, so that they can afford 
to keep their children in the private schools 
of their choice, is modest compared to the 
cost of educating their children in the 
public schools. 

Thus, in order to promote diversity in 
education and the freedom of individuals to 
take advantage of it, and to nurture the 
pluralism in American society which this di¬ 
versity fosters, I am transmitting to Con¬ 
gress today a draft bill which provides fed¬ 
eral tax credits for the tuition expenses of 
children attending nonpublic primary or 
secondary schools. Starting in 1983, the 
Education Opportunity and Equity Act of 
1982, if enacted, would allow a tax credit 
for the tuition expenses of each student at¬ 
tending a private, nonprofit primary or sec¬ 
ondary school. By 1985, when this new tu¬ 
ition tax credit would be fully phased in, a 
credit equal to 50 percent of tuition ex¬ 
penses paid during the year, but noT~to 
exceed $500, would be allowed for each stu¬ 
dent. 

While it would be desirable for the rea¬ 
sons I have already mentioned to extend 
such tax relief for higher education tuition 
expenses as well, the large losses in federal 
tax revenues which would result make it 
impossible to recommend such legislation at 
this time. Today’s proposal makes an impor¬ 
tant start by providing this relief where it is 
most necessary. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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Remarks on Signing the Intelligence Identities Protection Act 
of 1982 

June 23, 1982 


Director Bill and Members of the Con¬ 
gress, distinguished guests who are here, 
and you ladies and gentlemen, all distin¬ 
guished: 

I bring you greetings from a former Di¬ 
rector of this Agency, Vice President 
George Bush, who couldn’t be here with us 
this morning. And I want to give him 
credit, because I’m going to tell a story of 
his. And it’s always dangerous telling a 
trade joke to members of the trade, because 
the chances are too good that they’ve heard 
it. But I’m going to take the chance 
anyway. It’s one of the few stories that I can 
tell now since ethnic jokes are a no-no. This 
one is an Irish joke, and my name is 
Reagan, so I can tell the story. [Laughter] 
But it has to do something with the occa¬ 
sion and with your line of work. 

And the story is that there was an agent 
overseas and happened to be in Ireland. 
And there was an emergency, and it was 
necessary to contact him immediately. So, 
they called in another agent, and they said, 
“Now, you’ll go there. His name is Murphy, 
and your recognition will be to say, * ’Tis a 
fair day, but it’ll be lovelier this evening.’ ” 

So, he went to Ireland, a little town in 
Ireland, into the pub, elbowed himself up 
to the bar, ordered a drink, and then said to 
the bartender, “How would I get in touch 
with Murphy?” And the bartender says, 
“Well, if it’s Murphy the farmer you want, 
it’s 2 miles down the road, and it’s the farm 
on the left.” He said, “If it’s Murphy the 
bootmaker, he’s on the second floor of the 
building across the street. And,” he says, 
“my name is Murphy.” So, he picked up the 
drink, and he said, “Well, ’tis a fair day, but 
it’ll be lovelier this evening.” “Oh,” he said, 
“it’s^ Murphy the spy you want. Well, 
he’s”— [laughter]. 

When President Dwight Eisenhower 
came here almost 23 years ago to dedicate 
the cornerstone of this building here, he 
spoke of heroes—“heroes,” he said, “who 
are undecorated and unsung, whose only 
reward was the knowledge that their serv¬ 


ice to their country was unique and indis- 
pensible.” 

We’ve got to do something about that air¬ 
port. 1 [Laughter] 

Well, today I speak again of those heros, 
the men and women who are locked in a 
dangerous, sometimes deadly conflict with 
the forces of totalitarianism, the men and 
women whose best accomplishments, whose 
greatest deeds can never be known to their 
countrymen, but only to a few of their su¬ 
periors and ultimately only to history. These 
men and women, these heroes of a grim 
twilight struggle are those of you who serve 
here in the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Whether you work in Langley or a 
faraway nation, whether your tasks are in 
operations or analysis sections, it is upon 
your intellect and integrity, your wit and 
intuition that the fate of freedom rests for 
millions of your countrymen and for many 
millions more all around the globe. You are 
the trip-wire across which the forces of re¬ 
pression and tyranny must stumble in their 
quest for global domination. You, the men 
and women of the CIA, are the eyes and 
ears of the free world. 

Like those who are part of any silent 
service, your sacrifices are sometimes unap¬ 
preciated; your work is sometimes misun¬ 
derstood. Because you’re professionals, you 
understand and accept this. But because 
you’re human and because you deal daily in 
the dangers that confront this nation, you 
must sometimes question whether some of 
your countrymen appreciate the value of 
your accomplishments, the sacrifices you 
make, the dangers you confront, the impor¬ 
tance of the warnings that you issue. 

And that’s why I have come here today; 
first, to sign an important piece of legisla¬ 
tion that bears directly on your work, an act 
of Congress whose overwhelming passsage 


1 The President was referring to the noise 
of an airplane taking off from National 
Airport. 
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by the representatives of the American 
people is a symbol of their support for the 
job that you do every day. But even more 
than this, Fve come here today to say to 
you what the vast majority of Americans 
would say if they had this opportunity to 
stand here before you. We’re grateful to 
you. We thank you. We’re proud of you. 

The bill I’m about to sign is one that has 
received from both Houses of Congress the 
most careful attention and serious debate. 
And I would be remiss if I didn’t cite for 
the public record the names of those who 
were instrumental in its passage. This effort 
actually began several years ago. In the 
97th Congress, the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on Intelligence, 
Senator Barry Goldwater and Representa¬ 
tive Edward Boland, worked diligently for 
its passage. So too did many Members of 
the House and Senate, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, some of whom are here 
with us today. 

I especially want to state my deepest ad¬ 
miration for Senator John Chafee, whose 
outstanding leadership guided this bill 
through the Senate. And as always, Howard 
Baker must be thanked for his leadership, 
which I have come to admire very much. 
And finally, I only wish that the late Repre¬ 
sentative John Ashbrook, who took the lead 
on the House floor, could be with us here to 
witness this signing. The Intelligence Iden¬ 
tities Protection Act is his legislative monu¬ 
ment. 

As I’ve said, the enactment of the Intelli¬ 
gence Identities Protection Act is clear evi¬ 
dence of the value this nation places on its 
intelligence agencies and their personnel. 
It’s a vote of confidence in you by the 
American people through their elected rep¬ 
resentatives. It’s also a tribute to the 
strength of our democracy. 

The Congress has carefully drafted this 
bill so that it focuses only on those who 
would transgress the bounds of decency; 
not those who would exercise their legiti¬ 
mate right of dissent. This carefully drawn 
act recognizes that the revelation of the 
names of secret agents adds nothing to le¬ 
gitimate public debate over intelligence 
policy. It is also a signal to the world that 
while we in this democratic nation remain 
tolerant and flexible, we also retain our 


good sense and our resolve to protect our 
own security and that of the brave men and 
women who serve us in difficult and dan¬ 
gerous intelligence assignments. 

During the debate over this bill, some 
have suggested that our focus should be not 
on protecting our own intelligence agen¬ 
cies, but on the real or imagined abuses of 
the past. Well, I’m glad that counsel was 
rejected, for the days of such abuses are 
behind us. The Congress now shares the 
responsibility of guarding against any trans¬ 
gression, and I have named a new Intelli¬ 
gence Oversight Board and Foreign Intelli¬ 
gence Advisory Board to assist me in ensur¬ 
ing that the rule of law is maintained in 
areas which must remain secret and out of 
the normal realm of public scrutiny. 

Beyond this, I have full confidence that 
you’ll do your job vigorously and imagina¬ 
tively while making sure that your activity 
is lawful, constitutional, and in keeping with 
the traditions of our way of life. And while 
you’re at your job and while I’m President 
and while these Congressmen stand at 
watch, we’ll work together to see to it that 
this powerful tool of government is used to 
advance, not abuse, the rights of free 
people. 

Today, after nearly a decade of neglect 
and sometimes overzealous criticism, our in¬ 
telligence agencies are being rebuilt. This is 
altogether in keeping with the American 
tradition. Such activities have been crucial 
to our survival as a nation. The sacrifice of 
Nathan Hale, whose statue stands near 
here, is a national legend. And in our own 
time, the valiant performance of our intelli¬ 
gence agencies at crucial battles like 
Midway and Normandy is a matter of his¬ 
torical record. It is out of this valiant service 
during World War II that your agency was 
born. 

As some of you perhaps know, it was in 
1943 that General Bill Donovan decided to 
penetrate the Third Reich with secret 
agents. He did so against the advice of our 
more experienced allies, who said it was an 
impossible task. It was only 35 years later 
that the story of those efforts were fully 
brought to light in a book called “The 
Piercing of the Reich,” by Joseph Persico. 

I thought you’d be interested to know 
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that the young New York lawyer who was 
given the job of penetrating Nazi Germany 
was described in this book as “a man with 
boundless energy and confidence, a man 
with an analytical mind, tenacious will, and 
a capacity to generate high morale among 
his staff. He delegated authority easily to 
trusted subordinates and set a simple stand¬ 
ard: results.” 

As some of you know by now, the name 
of that young lawyer who performed the 
impossible task of putting 103 missions into 
Germany is William Casey, and he is now 
your DCI. He’s a close friend to whom I 
owe a great personal debt, and I know that 
debt grows greater every day with the job 
that you and he are doing together. 

Fm familiar with the important changes 
that have been made in CIA analysis and 
operations under Bill’s leadership, and I 
know that together you’re writing another 
important and inspiring chapter in the his¬ 
tory of those who’ve worked in America’s 
intelligence agencies. We’ll need this kind 
of excellence from you, for the challenges 
in the months and years ahead will be great 
ones. 

As some of you may know. I’ve spoken 
recently about the fading appeal of totali¬ 
tarianism and about the internal decay of 
the Soviet experiment. And some have 
asked in response why I place such an em¬ 
phasis on the strength of our military and of 
intelligence agencies if indeed it is our ad¬ 
versaries who are approaching the point of 
exhaustion. Well, the answer to that is not 
difficult. History shows that it is precisely 
when totalitarian regimes begin to decay 
from within, it is precisely when they feel 


the first real stirrings of domestic unrest, 
that they seek to reassure their own people 
of their vast and unchallengeable power 
through imperialistic expansion or foreign 
adventure. 

So, the era ahead of us is one that will see 
grave challenges and be fraught with 
danger, yet it’s one that I firmly believe will 
end in the triumph of the civilized world 
and the supremacy of its beliefs in individu¬ 
al liberty, representative government, and 
the rule of law under God. 

And that’s why we must now summon all 
the nations of the world to a crusade for 
freedom and a global campaign for the 
rights of the individual, and you are in the 
forefront of this campaign. You must be the 
cutting edge of freedom in peace and war, 
and in the shadowy world in between, you 
must serve in silence and carry your special 
burden. But let me assure you, you’re on 
the winning side, and your service is one 
which free men will thank you and future 
generations honor you. 

It’s with special pride, then, that I now 
sign this piece of legislation into law. Thank 
you, and God bless you. 

[At this point , the President signed the bill] 

It’s law. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. out¬ 
side the Central Intelligence Agency head¬ 
quarters building in Langley , Va. Prior to 
his remarks, he was given a tour of the 
building, at which time he spoke to a small 
group of CIA employees . 

As enacted, H.R. 4 is Public Law 97-200, 
approved June 23. 


Message to the Congress Reporting a Budget Rescission and 
Deferral 


June 23, 1982 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report a 
proposal to rescind $8 million in budget au¬ 
thority previously provided to the Office of 


the Federal Inspector of the Alaska Natural 
Gas Transportation System. In addition, I 
am reporting a new deferral of $3.6 million 
in funds appropriated to the Office of the 
Solicitor and Office of the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior. 
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The details of the rescission proposal and 
deferral are contained in the attached 
report. 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro¬ 
posed rescission and deferral are printed in 
the Federal Register of July 1, 1982. 


The White House, 
June 23, 1982. 


Nomination of Robert G. Dederick To Be an Under Secretary of 


Commerce 
June 23 , 1982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert G. Dederick to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Econom¬ 
ic Affairs. This is a new position. 

He is presently serving as Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce for Economic Affairs. He 
was with the Northern Trust Co. in 1964- 
1981, serving as senior vice president and 


chief economist in 1970-1981. He was with 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
1957-1964. 

He graduated from Harvard University 
(A.B., A.M., Ph. D.). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Hinsdale, Ill. 
He was born November 18, 1929. 


Nomination of Bevis Longstreth To Be a Member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
June 23, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Bevis Longstreth to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1984. He would succeed 
Philip A. Loomis, Jr. 

Mr. Longstreth has been serving as Com¬ 
missioner of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission since 1981. He practiced law 
with the firm of Debevoise, Plimpton, 
Lyons and Gates in 1962-1981 and was ad¬ 


mitted to partnership in that firm in 1970. 
He served as secretary on the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Law of the Associ¬ 
ation of the Bar of the City of New York in 
1962-1967. He has been a lecturer at Co¬ 
lumbia Law School since 1975. 

He graduated from Princeton University 
(B.S.E., 1956) and Harvard Law School 
(LL.B., 1961). He is married, has three chil¬ 
dren, and resides in New York, N.Y. He was 
born January 29, 1934. 
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Statement on Congressional Approval of the Fiscal Year 1983 
Federal Budget Resolution 
June 23, 1982 


Today I congratulate the responsible 
Members of the House and Senate who re¬ 
sisted intense political pressure to give the 
American people what they have waited 
many months to receive: a bipartisan recov¬ 
ery budget that recommits this government 
to a clear course toward lower growth of 
spending, steadily declining deficits, and 
eventually, the ability to live again within 
our means. 

Passage of this bipartisan budget resolu¬ 
tion is a clear repudiation of those who said 
the Congress could not and would not act 
responsibly in an election year. It is a victo¬ 
ry for the common sense and quiet courage 
of America's finest legislators—Republican 
and Democrat—who refused to take the 
low road and return to the discredited, 
quick-fix policies of the past. 


The Congress has now sent an important 
signal to America’s markets and to the 
world. By voting to reduce projected defi¬ 
cits over the next 3 years by more than 
$375 billion, the first important hurdle 
blocking our path to lower interest rates has 
been cleared. 

But let there be no misunderstanding; 
Even steeper hurdles remain. The Congress 
must follow through with tough implement¬ 
ing actions to make the budgetary commit¬ 
ment meaningful and actually control gov¬ 
ernment spending. 

We have come too far and worked too 
hard in correcting the mistakes of the past 
to turn back now. The American people 
expect us to work together for lasting eco¬ 
nomic recovery. We must not betray their 
trust. 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of 
the United Kingdom Following Their Meeting 
June 23 , 1982 


The President. Well, it’s been good to wel¬ 
come the Prime Minister to Washington, 
even if for only an afternoon’s visit. 

I was delighted that we could continue 
our conversations from Paris, London, and 
Bonn on the whole host of issues where our 
cooperation is so close. In that connection, 
incidentally, I note that we have now met 
four tunes in this month in as many cities. 
It’s customary when two political figures 
get together to describe their talks as far- 
ranging. But in our case, that statement is 
both figuratively and literally true. I’m 
going to have to check the history books, 
but four separate meetings in four different 
places in less than 4 weeks may well be 
unprecedented in our bilateral relations. 

Seriously, I did have, as I always do, an 
exceptionally useful discussion with the 
Prime Minister which covered a number of 


critical issues. The fighting in the South At¬ 
lantic has stopped since we last met. We 
believe that a fundamental principle of in¬ 
ternational society—that force not be used 
to settle disputes—was at stake in that con¬ 
flict. We also discussed other issues, includ¬ 
ing a number of economic questions, the 
future of East-West relations and the crucial 
role played by the events in Poland. We 
share the commitment to arms control ne¬ 
gotiations with the Soviet Union. 

And we also agree that the work accom¬ 
plished at the two summit meetings in 
which we participated earlier this month, 
Versailles and Bonn, demonstrated anew 
the vitality and cohesion of the Western 
democracies. Clearly, there's much more in 
our free and pluralistic societies that unites 
us than divides us, and that's our major 
strength when we face a determined and 
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totalitarian adversary. 

With respect to the tragic situation in the 
Middle East, we consulted about what we 
could do to promote a lasting and just 
peace in that region that’s so important to 
us—especially in Lebanon and to bring an 
end to the human suffering there. 

The Prime Minister has come to us at a 
particularly auspicious moment—the birth 
of an heir to the throne of the United King¬ 
dom. And we have every hope that she will 
carry back to London our fondest good 
wishes, those of the American people, 
Nancy and myself, to their Royal Highness¬ 
es the Prince and Princess of Wales, and to 
their little son. 

And so, we’re most grateful to you for 
making the extra effort to come down here 
and see us. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. President—can I just add a few words 
to what the President has already said. I 
was very anxious to come and talk to the 
President so that we could get up to date 
with a number of things that have hap¬ 
pened since we last met on his very highly 
successful visit to Europe and his particular¬ 
ly successful visit to Britain. 

As he pointed out, since then, the fight¬ 
ing in the Falkland Islands has been con¬ 
cluded, which was a tremendous relief to us 
all. And we hope that things will steadily 
continue to improve there. We also dis¬ 
cussed matters such as Lebanon, where 
there is a great tragedy taking place, which 
is of concern to us all. And naturally, of 
course, we discussed East-West matters and 
a number of economic things. 

I’ve just noticed today that in some of the 
questions I have been asked by some of you 
ladies and gentlemen and some others 
there’s often been a little bit of an attempt 
to try to indicate some differences either 
between the United States and Britain or 


some sort of attempt to divide us on some 
things. I can only report to you that those 
attempts will never succeed, because we 
can’t be divided. Our relationship and the 
alliance is far too staunch and far too deep 
for that. 

I’m just very grateful, too, for what the 
President said about the new royal birth. It 
does indicate the great continuity that 
there is in Britain, the tremendous patrio¬ 
tism which one gets in almost all countries, 
but it’s a patriotism in a way of the kind we 
have here in the States as well; not only 
love of your country because you belong to 
it but because it stands for certain things, 
and it’s those that makes you patriotic. I 
will, of course, take back your very warm 
message to our people, and I’m certain 
they’ll be delighted with your good wishes. 

Now, I think, ladies and gentlemen, that 
I’m due to be cross-examined by a number 
of you elsewhere. I look forward to that, 
and I hope you do, too. 

And thank you, Mr. President, for your 
warm hospitality and for the opportunity of 
talking to you. 

Reporter. Mr. President, sir, do we still 
support negotiations in the South Atlantic 
dispute as provided for in U.N. Resolution 
502? 

The President. This is a photo opportuni¬ 
ty, Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]—fall 
back on that. I think that we have—we’ve 
made our position plain and clear on what 
we’ve tried to do there- 

The Prime Minister. We’re very grateful 
to the President for everything they’ve 
done to help. 

Thank you very much. Thank you. 

The President Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at 6 p.m. to re¬ 
porters assembled on the South Grounds of 
the White House. The President and the 
Prime Minister met in the Oval Office. 
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Proclamation 4949—Citizenship Day and Constitution Week, 1982 
June 24, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Chief Justice John Marshall wrote, “the 
people make the Constitution, and the 
people can unmake it. It is the creature of 
their own will, and lives only by their will ” 
It is appropriate, therefore, that we set 
aside September 17, 1982, the 195th anni¬ 
versary of the Constitution, to celebrate 
Citizenship Day and to begin Constitution 
Week. 

The Constitution provides the structure 
of our federal system and a system of 
checks and balances that applies equally to 
each branch of government, to relations be¬ 
tween the states and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and, as importantly, to each of us. It 
protects the rights of all Americans to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” and 
limits governmental authority to ensure 
these liberties are faithfully protected— 
both by and from the state. 

But in the end it is each citizen who is 
responsible for protecting the liberties set 
forth in the Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
Therefore, while Citizenship Day is a day of 
celebration, it is also a day of remembrance 
and dedication. This is particularly so in 
view of this time in our history. Two hun¬ 
dred years ago, with freedom assured by 
victory at the Battle of Yorktown, our fore¬ 
fathers began the process culminating in 
the adoption of the Constitution on Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1787. 

On this day and throughout this week, we 
should reaffirm our commitment to this 
“compact” which gives “stability to the 
present and certainty to the future.” And, 
as we approach the 200th anniversary of 
the Constitution, we must remember that 
an active and informed citizenry is not just 
a right; it is an obligation. 


In recognition of the place the Constitu¬ 
tion holds in our Nation, and the paramount 
role our citizens play in maintaining the 
United States, the Congress, by joint resolu¬ 
tion on February 29, 1952 (36 U.S.C. 153), 
designated September 17th as Citizenship 
Day, and by joint resolution of August 2, 
1956 (36 U.S.C. 159), requested the Presi¬ 
dent to proclaim the week beginning Sep¬ 
tember 17th and ending September 23rd of 
each year as Constitution Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, call 
upon appropriate Government officials to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on Citizenship Day, 
September 17, 1982. I urge Federal, State 
and local officials, as well as leaders of civic, 
educational and religious organizations to 
conduct ceremonies and programs that day 
to commemorate the occasion. 

I also proclaim the week beginning Sep¬ 
tember 17th, 1982 as Constitution Week, 
and I urge all Americans to observe that 
week with programs that stress the impor¬ 
tance of the Constitution to our individual 
freedoms and form of government. I call 
upon all citizens to join in studying the 
events and documents surrounding the 
adoption of our Constitution in 1787 so that 
its bicentennial may be celebrated with re¬ 
newed learning of the history and purpose 
of this Charter of Freedom. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 23rd day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:48 a.m., June 24, 1982 ] 
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Remarks on Signing Executive Order 12368, Concerning Federal 
Drug Abuse Policy Functions 
June 24, 1982 


I want to thank Carlton Turner, the Vice 
President and Nancy and these ladies and 
gentleman who are gathered here in front 
today, because they’re all very much a part 
of the effort in fighting drug abuse. And I 
know what they’re up against. I’m also 
aware of the good job that they’ve all been 
doing recently. So, one reason that they’re 
here is so I can tip my hat to them. 

All of us here know the situation is not 
hopeless. I was not present at the Battle of 
Verdun in World War I, but from that 
battle I learned of that horrendous time of 
an old French soldier who said something 
we could all heed. He said, ‘There are no 
impossible situations. There are only people 
who think they’re impossible.” 

It’s a matter in this drug abuse of getting 
out and doing something about a problem 
that for too long has been mainly discussed 
and debated. And I have heard from 
Nancy—and I’m very proud of what she’s 
been doing—with regard to the various 
parent groups that have sprung up through¬ 
out the country, in visiting and learning 
there of their efforts and the success that 
they’ve had with regard to young people. 
And she’s told me how effective education 
and prevention can be, and I know that 
she’s going to continue in those efforts as all 
the others are. 

On another front, the South Florida Task 
Force, under the guidance of the Vice 
President, will keep the pressure on that 
part of the country most vulnerable to drug 
smuggling. 

And while I’m at it, I’d like to commend 
the cooperative efforts of law enforcement 
and health agencies at all levels which have 
been fighting a long, hard battle against the 
drug problem. And I also heartily applaud 
the education and prevention efforts, as I 
said before, of the parents’ movement. 

So, I asked all these people to get togeth¬ 
er here today—as they probably haven’t 
gathered in a group before—to deal with 
die drug problem facing this nation. As in 
other areas of this administration, I want to 


seek new approaches. I want to get away 
from the fatalistic attitude of the late seven¬ 
ties and assert a positive approach that in¬ 
volves as many elements of this society as 
possible—State and local officials, volunteer 
groups, parents, teachers, students, inde¬ 
pendent agencies, and law enforcement of¬ 
ficials. I know that you who are here with 
us today have already laid the groundwork 
for this, and I’d like to ask you to report 
back to Dr. Turner within 2 weeks with 
what suggestions you may have for continu¬ 
ing and for our strategy. 

Now, today I’m signing an Executive 
order naming Carlton Turner, Director of 
the Drug Abuse Policy Office, as the person 
responsible for overseeing all domestic and 
international drug functions. He’ll head the 
new campaign against drug abuse. 

Drugs already reach deeply into our 
social structure, so we must mobilize all our 
forces to stop the flow of drugs into this 
country, to let kids know the truth, to erase 
the false glamour that surrounds drugs, and 
to brand drugs such as marijuana exactly for 
what they are—dangerous, and particularly 
to school-age youth. 

We can put drug abuse on the run 
through stronger law enforcement, through 
cooperation with other nations to stop the 
trafficking, and by calling on the tremen¬ 
dous volunteer resources of parents, teach¬ 
ers, civic and religious leaders, and State 
and local officials. 

We’re rejecting the helpless attitude that 
drug use is so rampant that we’re defense¬ 
less to do anything about it. We’re taking 
down the surrender flag that has flown over 
so many drug efforts; we’re running up a 
battle flag. We can fight the drug problem, 
and we can win. And that is exactly what 
we intend to do. And I, therefore, am now 
going to sign the order. 

[The President signed the Executive order.] 

Thank you all again. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:16 a.m. at 
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the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. Earlier , he had met in the 
Roosevelt Room with the heads or repre¬ 
sentatives of 18 Federal departments and 


agencies with responsibilities in the areas of 
drug abuse , law enforcement ,, and health- 
related aspects of drug use. 


Executive Order 12368—Drug Abuse Policy Functions 
June 24 , 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Section 
202 of the Drug Abuse Prevention, Treat¬ 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act, as amended 
(21 U.S.C. 1112), and in order to clarify the 
performance of drug abuse policy functions 
within the Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1 . The Office of Policy Develop- 
ment has been assigned to assist the Presi¬ 
dent in the performance of the drug abuse 
policy functions contained in Section 201 of 
Title II of the Drug Abuse Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act, as 
amended (21 U.S.C. 1111). Within the 
Office of Policy Development, the Director 
of the Drug Abuse Policy Office shall be 
primarily responsible for assisting the Presi¬ 
dent in the performance of those functions. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Drug Abuse 


Policy Office is designated to direct all the 
activities under Title II of that Act, in 
accord with Section 202 (21 U.S.C. 1112). In 
particular, he shall be primarily responsible 
for assisting the President in formulating 
policy for, and in coordinating and oversee¬ 
ing, international as well as domestic drug 
abuse functions by all Executive agencies. 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Drug Abuse 
Policy Office shall be directly responsible 
for the activities of a drug policy staff 
within the Office of Policy Development. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12133 of May 
9, 1979, is revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 24, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:38 p.m., June 24, 1982 ] 


Message to the House of Representatives Returning Without 
Approval a Fiscal Year 1982 Supplemental Appropriations Bill 
June 24, 1982 


To the House of Representatives: 

Today I am returning to the House of 
Representatives, without my approval, H.R. 
5922, an act providing supplemental appro¬ 
priations for several Federal programs in 
urgent need of additional funds in Fiscal 
Year 1982. Unfortunately, in addition to 
providing the urgent supplemental appro¬ 
priations requested by the Administration, 
the Congress has added other unrequested, 
non-urgent funds that would increase the 
1983 deficit by $1.3 billion and would add 


at least $5 billion to Federal spending in 
the next few years. The bill also establishes 
a housing subsidy program that sets a bad 
precedent for other Federal programs. For 
these reasons, I cannot approve this legisla¬ 
tion. I urge the Congress to act quickly to 
send me a clean bill for signature contain¬ 
ing only those items urgently needed to 
continue 1982 activities. 

I share the heartfelt Congressional con¬ 
cerns about the particular problems con¬ 
fronting the housing industry. But we will 
not promote a housing recovery by going 
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even deeper in debt. More red ink spend¬ 
ing will only make the housing recession 
worse. 

It is my belief this bill will do little to 
increase construction of new housing; most 
of the aid will go for homes that would be 
built and purchased anyway. The bill does 
not increase available financing, but shifts 
funds to housing that would otherwise be 
used by, and create jobs in, other sectors of 
the economy. My concern also is that the 
bill would add to the Federal deficit and 
generate upward pressures on interest 
rates—aggravating the very situation it 
seeks to help. 

Furthermore, we cannot justify singling 
out one industry for special relief. The re¬ 
cession and high interest rates have created 
hardship and unemployment for farmers, 
small businesses, the thrift industry, auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers and dealers and 
many others. This Government must con¬ 
vince a skeptical country—the business 
community, taxpayers, investors and work¬ 
ers—that lasting recovery is a fundamental 
commitment that will not be derailed by a 
return to excessive Federal spending and 
borrowing. 

My Administration has taken a number of 
steps to remove tax, regulatory and admin¬ 
istrative burdens on housing finance and 
construction. We have proposed legislation 
to extend Federal Housing Administration 
insurance to a number of innovative mort¬ 
gage financing instruments to encourage 
private market use of these flexible instru¬ 
ments. We have removed regulatory restric¬ 
tions limiting the use of pension funds in 
mortgage credit markets. We have pro¬ 
vided an additional $3.4 billion of subsi¬ 
dized housing funds in 1982 to allow up to 
70,000 additional units of new rental hous¬ 
ing for low income households to begin con¬ 
struction this summer. We are revising our 
regulations on the use of tax exempt financ¬ 
ing for housing to allow states and localities 
to use this financing vehicle to the full 
extent authorized by the Congress. 

More fundamentally, we have established 
a long-term program designed to provide 
incentives and to create conditions for sus¬ 
tained non-inflationary economic recovery. 
That recovery is getting underway. Housing 
permits have risen in six of the last seven 


months and are now 31 percent above their 
October low. Housing starts rose by 22 per¬ 
cent in May and are 27 percent above their 
October low. The key to sustaining this 
upturn is lower interest rates. This, in turn, 
depends on public confidence that the Con¬ 
gress will control Federal spending and 
reduce Federal deficits—thus leaving an 
adequate supply of funds for housing and 
business investment. 

In addition to the housing proposal, there 
are several other provisions in this act that I 
urge the Congress to delete. The urgent 
supplemental legislation is the first signifi¬ 
cant spending measure in this session of 
Congress. It is essential that this act be a 
clear example of the willingness of the Con¬ 
gress to join with me in holding the line 
and establishing meaningful control over all 
Federal spending programs. I must ask that 
supplemental appropriations in excess of 
the proposals I have indicated to be urgent 
requests be pared back to the maximum 
extent feasible. Some of these unrequested 
supplemental funds include: 

—$150 million for the GNMA special as¬ 
sistance function (“tandem”) program; 
—$62 million for the postal service; 

—$58 million for the WIN program; and 
—other unrequested funds for Federal 
aid to highways, flood control programs 
of the Corps of Engineers, and a 
number of smaller HHS programs. 

The bill also includes several undesirable 
language provisions restricting, in varying 
degrees, the Executive Branch from exercis¬ 
ing its authority to allocate funds appropri¬ 
ated by Congress. The most notable among 
these are: 

—language mandating the modernization 
of 5,073 public housing units, extending 
the time period for completion of the 
construction of certain HUD subsidized 
housing projects to 24 months, and pre¬ 
cluding HUD from applying cost con¬ 
tainment procedures to such projects; 
—language mandating minimum spend¬ 
ing levels for certain NASA programs 
that will severely disrupt two important 
scientific missions and lead to the waste 
of more than $150 million; and 
—language mandating new construction 
on starts for the Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice. 
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Therefore, I am returning H.R. 5922 
without approval and urge the Congress to 
enact immediately a 1982 supplemental ap¬ 
propriations bill that addresses only those 
items I have indicated need urgent atten¬ 
tion and excludes these objectionable addi¬ 
tions. I look forward to prompt Congres¬ 
sional action on a revised bill which will 
assure continuity in the operations of Fed¬ 
eral agencies and be consistent with contin¬ 


ued progress toward economic recovery. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 24, 1982. 

Note: On the same day, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives reconsidered H.R . 5922, and the 
President's veto was sustained. 


Statement on Signing a Bill Authorizing Construction of the 
Smithsonian Institution Center for Non-Western Cultures 

June 24, 1982 


I have signed into law today H.R. 5659, 
an act authorizing the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion to construct a building, the primary 
focus of which will be a center for African, 
Near Eastern, and Asian cultures, in the 
Quadrangle just south of the Institution’s 
red sandstone “castle” on the National Mall. 

The central purpose of the Smithsonian 
Institution is to provide knowledge, and 
through that knowledge, understanding. 
“The increase and diffusion of knowledge” 
among all mankind is its mandate, and in 
pursuing this mandate for the past 136 
years Smithsonian scholars and scientists 
have explored and shed new light upon the 
universe, upon the geology and biology of 
our planet, upon the history and art of the 
United States, and upon the cultures of peo¬ 
ples throughout the world from the earliest 
times to the present. 

In this panoply of knowledge and human 
and natural diversity, however, there is an 
important segment to which full justice has 
not been done: that vast and rich array of 
civilizations stretching from Japan and 
Korea through Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East, and all of Africa. 

The Smithsonian’s interest in these civil¬ 
izations is by no means new. For many dec¬ 
ades its archaeologists and ethnologists have 
worked in these areas; the Freer Gallery is 


one of the most important museums in 
America specializing in the art of the Near 
East and Asia; and in 1979 Congress placed 
responsibility for the National Museum of 
African Art with the Institution. At a time, 
however, when an understanding of non- 
Western cultures has assumed new urgency, 
it is apparent that the Smithsonian’s existing 
facilities are inadequate to meet the need: 
The Freer Gallery needs more space for its 
programs, the National Museum of African 
Art needs and deserves modern facilities 
among the other Smithsonian museums on 
the Mall, and the Smithsonian as a whole 
needs facilities in which the achievements 
of all non-Western cultures can be studied, 
discussed, and exhibited. 

The Quadrangle, a center for non-West- 
era cultures, is the Smithsonian’s response 
to this need. This new center will give the 
Institution’s 25 million annual visitors (as 
well as those who see the Institution’s trav¬ 
eling exhibitions in this and other countries) 
an understanding of the great cultural 
achievements of the peoples and civiliza¬ 
tions of Africa, the Near East, and Asia. In 
emphasizing the rich diversity of these 
civilizations as well as the interrelationships 
of mankind, the new center will make a 
fundamental contribution to the global un- 
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derstanding upon which our future de- Note: As enacted, H.R. 5659 is Public Law 
pends. 97-203, approved June 24. 


Nomination of Rutherford M. Poats for the Rank of Minister While 
Serving as Chairman of the Development Assistance Committee of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
June 25, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Rutherford M. Poats for 
the rank of Minister during the tenure of 
his service as Chairman of the Develop¬ 
ment Assistance Committee of the Organi¬ 
zation for Economic Cooperation and De¬ 
velopment at Paris, France. 

Mr. Poats was elected Chairman in 
October 1981, and has been serving since 
January 1982, succeeding John P. Lewis. He 
served in the United States Army (United 
States and Far East) in 1943-1946 and was 
Chief of Information Division of the Far 
East Command of the Department of De¬ 
fense in Tokyo in 1946-1947. He was re¬ 
porter and editor of the International News 
Service in Atlanta, Ga., in 1941-1942, and 
was with United Press as foreign correspon¬ 
dent in Japan, China, Korea, and Southeast 
Asia (1947-1951), and Tokyo bureau chief 
and Asia news editor in Tokyo (1951-1957). 
In 1957-1961, he was the diplomatic corre¬ 
spondent at United Press International in 
Washington, D.C. 

He began his government career in 1961 
with the Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment as Program Director and Special As¬ 


sistant of the Far East Bureau. He was 
Deputy Assistant Administrator for Far East 
(1963-1964) and Assistant Administrator for 
Far East (1964-1967). In 1967-1970, he was 
Deputy Administrator and served as Acting 
Administrator in January-March in 1969. In 
1970-1971, he was a Federal executive 
fellow with the Brookings Institution. He 
was Vice President of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation (OPIC) in 1971- 
1974. In the Department of State, he was 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs (1975-1976), and 
Senior Adviser for Economic Affairs to the 
Deputy Secretary of State (1976-1977). In 
1977-1978, he was Acting President (Senior 
Vice President) of OPIC. He was a staff 
member for international economics in the 
National Security Council at the White 
House in 1978-1981. In 1981 he was elect¬ 
ed Chairman of the Development Assist¬ 
ance Committee in Paris. 

Mr. Poats graduated from Emory Univer¬ 
sity (A.B., 1943). He is the author of “Deci¬ 
sion in Korea” (1954) and “Technology for 
Developing Nations” (1972). He is married 
and has four children. He was bom August 
8, 1922 in Spartanburg, S.C. 


Nomination of Eli S. Jacobs To Be a Member of the General 
Advisory Committee of the United States Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency 
June 25 , J 982 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Eli S. Jacobs to be a 
member of the General Advisory Commit¬ 
tee of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. He would succeed 


Thomas John Watson. 

Since 1971 Mr. Jacobs has been a partner 
and/or executive with a group of private 
investment firms including the following: 
Jacobs and Co.; Jacobs Investment Co.; 
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Jacobs Corp.; Bio-Response, Inc.; Digital Re¬ 
cording Corp.; Lawbar Petroleum, Inc.; and 
Penta Investment Corp. He served as chair¬ 
man of Data Science Ventures in 1968- 
1972 and was with White Weld & Co. in 


1964-1970. 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1959; LL.B., 1964). He resides in Los Ange¬ 
les, Calif. He was born October 5, 1937. 


Message to the House of Representatives Returning Without 
Approval a Fiscal Year 1982 Supplemental Appropriations Bill 
June 25, 1982 


To the House of Representatives: 

Today, I have the extremely disappoint¬ 
ing task of again returning to the Congress, 
without my signature, a bill providing sup¬ 
plemental appropriations for several Feder¬ 
al programs in need of additional funds in 
Fiscal Year 1982. I use the word “again” 
because H.R. 6682, like its predecessor H.R. 
5922, contains excessive and unrequested 
budget authority totalling nearly $1 billion. 
For this reason, I cannot approve this legis¬ 
lation. 

A key to lasting economic recovery is to 
bring interest rates down and keep them 
down. We can only do that by convincing 
skeptical markets that this Government has 
the will to control Federal spending and 
borrowing across the board. The American 


people need deeds, not just promises, to be 
convinced deficits will be reduced. 

I regret that this revised urgent supple¬ 
mental still does not do the job. Therefore, 
I am. returning H.R. 6682 without approval 
and urge the Congress to enact immediate¬ 
ly a 1982 supplemental appropriations bill 
that addresses only those items I have indi¬ 
cated need urgent attention. Again, I look 
forward to prompt Congressional action on 
a revised bill that will assure continuity in 
the operations of Federal agencies and be 
consistent with continued progress toward 
economic recovery. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 25, 1982. 


Statement on the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
June 25, 1982 


This afternoon we held the latest in a 
series of National Security Council meetings 
focused on arms control. At the conclusion 
of the meeting I gave final approval to the 
instructions the American negotiating team 
will carry to Geneva, where negotiations 
will begin next Tuesday, June 29, on Strate¬ 
gic Arms Reductions Talks (START). 

Our team will be headed by Ambassador 
Edward L. Rowny, an outstanding soldier- 
diplomat, who has participated actively in 
developing the far-reaching START propos¬ 
als we have made, and in which the entire 


world is placing so much hope. 

An historic opportunity exists to reverse 
the massive buildup of nuclear arsenals that 
occurred during the last decade. We must 
do all we possibly can to achieve substantial 
reductions in the numbers and the destruc¬ 
tive potential of the nuclear forces. As our 
proposals emphasize, we must seek espe¬ 
cially to reduce the most destabilizing ele¬ 
ments of the strategic arsenals. We must 
ensure reductions that are verifiable, that 
go to equal levels, and that enhance stabil¬ 
ity and deterrence and thereby reduce the 
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risk of nuclear war. 

I do not underestimate the formidable 
nature of this task. But I believe it is in the 
interest of the peoples of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the entire world to 
engage fully in this effort. I have the high¬ 
est confidence that Ed Rowny and his team 


will work faithfully and tirelessly toward 
this goal. 

Note: Earlier in the day, the President met 
in the Oval Office with Ambassador Rowny 
prior to his departure for Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land. 


Remarks Announcing the Resignation of Alexander M. Haig, Jr., as 
Secretary of State and the Nomination of George P. Shultz for the 
Position 
June 25, 1982 


Ladies and gentlemen, let me say first of 
all, I’m going to make an announcement— 
very brief. There will be no—I will take no 
questions on it. I understand that a press 
conference is scheduled next week. 

It’s an announcement that I make with 
great regret regarding a member of our ad¬ 
ministration who has served this country for 
40 years, above and beyond the call of duty; 
who has served me so well and faithfully; 
whose wisdom and counsel I have respected 
and admired for all the time that our ad¬ 
ministration has been here, but who now is 
resigning and leaving government service 
after all this great time. And with great 


regret, I have accepted the resignation of 
Secretary of State A1 Haig. 

I am nominating as his successor—and he 
has accepted—George Shultz to replace 
him. 

And that’s the extent of the announce¬ 
ment. Again, as I say, I do this with great 
regret. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:04 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. His remarks were broad¬ 
cast live on nationwide radio and televi¬ 
sion. 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of Alexander M. Haig, Jr., as 
Secretary of State 
June 25, 1982 


Dear Ah 

It is with the most profound regret that I 
accept your letter of resignation. Almost 
forty years ago you committed yourself to 
the service of your country. Since that time 
your career has been marked by a succes¬ 
sion of assignments demanding the highest 
level of personal sacrifice, courage and lead¬ 
ership. As a soldier and statesman facing 
challenges of enormous complexity and 
danger, you have established a standard of 
excellence and achievement seldom 
equalled in our history. On each occasion 


you have reflected a quality of wisdom 
which has been critical to the resolution of 
the most anguishing problems we have 
faced during the past generation—the con¬ 
clusion of the Vietnam war, the transfer of 
executive authority at a time of national 
trauma and most recently, advancing the 
cause of peace among nations. 

The nation is deeply in your debt. As you 
leave I want you to know of my deep per¬ 
sonal appreciation, and in behalf of the 
American people I express my gratitude 
and respect. You have been kind enough to 
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offer your continued counsel and you may 
be confident that I will call upon you in the 
years ahead. Nancy joins me in extending 
our warmest personal wishes to you and 
Pat. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

[The Honorable Alexander M. Haig, Jr., The Sec¬ 
retary of State, Washington, D.C. 20520] 


June 25, 1982 

Dear Mr. President: 

Your accession to office on January 20, 
1981, brought an opportunity for a new and 
forward looking foreign policy resting on 
the cornerstones of strength and compas¬ 
sion. I believe that we shared a view of 


America's role in the world as the leader of 
free men and an inspiration for all. We 
agreed that consistency, clarity and steadi¬ 
ness of purpose were essential to success. It 
was in this spirit that I undertook to serve 
you as Secretary of State. 

In recent months, it has become clear to 
me that the foreign policy on which we 
embarked together was shifting from that 
careful course which we had laid out. 
Under these circumstances, I feel it neces¬ 
sary to request that you accept my resigna¬ 
tion. I shall always treasure the confidence 
which you reposed in me. It has been a 
great honor to serve in your Administration, 
and I wish you every success in the future. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 
[The President, The White House] 


Nomination of George P. Shultz To Be Secretary of State 
June 25, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate George P. Shultz to be 
Secretary of State. .He would succeed Alex¬ 
ander M. Haig, Jr. 

Mr. Shultz is president and a director of 
Bechtel Group, Inc., the principal compa¬ 
nies of which are Bechtel Power Corp.; 
Bechtel Petroleum, Inc.; Bechtel Civil and 
Minerals, Inc.; and Bechtel Investments, 
Inc. 

After a government career, Mr. Shultz 
joined Bechtel in May 1974 as a director 
and member of the executive committee. 

Shultz was born in New York City and 
spent his childhood in Englewood, N.J. In 
1942 he received a bachelors degree in eco¬ 
nomics from Princeton University. That 
year he joined the U.S. Marine Corps and 
served as an officer in the Pacific area. 

In 1949 he earned his Ph. D. degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
taught there from 1948 to 1957, taking a 
year's leave of absence in 1955 to serve as a 
senior staff economist on the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers during the 
administration of President Eisenhower. 


He moved to the University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Business as professor of 
industrial relations in 1957 and served as 
dean of the Graduate School of Business 
from 1962 to 1968. 

He served in the administration of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon as Secretary of Labor from 1969 
to 1970, at which time he became the Di¬ 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget. He became Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury in 1972, serving until 1974. 

Shultz is currently Chairman of President 
Reagan’s Economic Policy Advisory Board. 
He is a part-time faculty member at Stan¬ 
ford University's Graduate School of Busi¬ 
ness. Shultz is a member of the boards of 
directors of General Motors Corp. and 
Dillon Read and Co., Inc., and a member of 
the International Council of Morgan Guar¬ 
anty Trust Co. His most recent book, “Eco¬ 
nomic Policy Beyond the Headlines,” was 
published in 1978 in the portable Stanford 
series and by W. W. Norton and Co., Inc. 

Mr. Shultz is married to the former 
Helena M. O'Brien of Nashua, N.H. They 
have five children. 
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Nomination of Justin Dart To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Communications Satellite Corporation 

June 28 , 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Justin Dart to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor¬ 
poration in 1985. He would succeed Jesse 
Hill, Jr., term expired. 

Mr. Dart has been chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee of Dart & Kraft, Inc., in 
Northbrook, Ill., since September 1980. 


Appointment of Efrem Zimbalist, 
Trustees of the John F. Kennedy i 
June 28, 1982 


Prior to that, he was chairman of Dart In¬ 
dustries, Inc., which merged with Kraft, 
Inc., on September 25, 1980. He is director 
emeritus of United Airlines and its parent 
corporation, UAL, Inc. 

He graduated from Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity (B.A., 1929). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Los Angeles, Calif. 
He was bom August 17, 1907. 


as a Member of the Board of 
inter for the Performing Arts 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for the remainder of the term expiring 
August 1, 1988. He would succeed K. Le 
Moyne Billings. 


Mr. Zimbalist is a televison and motion 
picture actor/producer from Los Angeles, 
Calif. He attended Yale University, and he 
served as first lieutenant in the United 
States Army during World War II. 

He is married, has three children,* and 
resides in Encino, Calif. 


Letter to Ambassador Edward L. Rowny, Special Representative for 
Arms Control and Disarmament Negotiations, on the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks 
June 29, 1982 


Dear Ambassador Rowny: 

You are about to undertake one of the 
most important tasks of our age—the nego¬ 
tiation of an effective and equitable strate¬ 
gic arms reduction agreement. Your efforts 
in this endeavor are vital to the citizens of 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
to all mankind. 

Despite more than a decade of intensive 
negotiations, nuclear weapons continue to 
accumulate, and the strategic relationship 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States has steadily become less stable. A 


major reason for this has been the massive 
buildup of the Soviet Union’s ballistic mis¬ 
sile force over the past 15 years. 

An historic opportunity now exists for 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
to reverse this process, and to reduce sub¬ 
stantially both the numbers and the de¬ 
structive potential of nuclear forces. Such 
reductions to equal levels must immediately 
focus on the most destabilizing elements of 
the strategic balance if we are to promptly 
enhance deterrence and stability and there¬ 
by reduce the risk of nuclear war. Further, 
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Nomination of Justin Dart To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Communications Satellite Corporation 
June 28, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Justin Dart to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor¬ 
poration in 1985. He would succeed Jesse 
Hill, Jr., term expired. 

Mr. Dart has been chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee of Dart & Kraft, Inc., in 
Northbrook, Ill., since September 1980. 


Prior to that, he was chairman of Dart In¬ 
dustries, Inc., which merged with Kraft, 
Inc., on September 25, 1980. He is director 
emeritus of United Airlines and its parent 
corporation, UAL, Inc. 

He graduated from Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity (B.A., 1929). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Los Angeles, Calif. 
He was born August 17, 1907. 


Appointment of Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., as a Member of the Board of 
Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
June 28, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for the remainder of the term expiring 
August 1, 1988. He would succeed K. Le 
Moyne Billings. 


Mr. Zimbalist is a televison and motion 
picture actor/producer from Los Angeles, 
Calif. He attended Yale University, and he 
served as first lieutenant in the United 
States Army during World War II. 

He is married, has three children,* and 
resides in Encino, Calif. 


Letter to Ambassador Edward L. Rowny, Special Representative for 
Arms Control and Disarmament Negotiations, on the Strategic Ar ms 
Reduction Talks 
June 29, 1982 


Dear Ambassador Rowny: 

You are about to undertake one of the 
most important tasks of our age—the nego¬ 
tiation of an effective and equitable strate¬ 
gic arms reduction agreement. Your efforts 
in this endeavor are vital to the citizens of 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
to all mankind. 

Despite more than a decade of intensive 
negotiations, nuclear weapons continue to 
accumulate, and the strategic relationship 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States has steadily become less stable. A 


major reason for this has been the massive 
buildup of the Soviet Union’s ballistic mis¬ 
sile force over the past 15 years. 

An historic opportunity now exists for 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
to reverse this process, and to reduce sub¬ 
stantially both the numbers and the de¬ 
structive potential of nuclear forces. Such 
reductions to equal levels must immediately 
focus on the most destabilizing elements of 
the strategic balance if we are to promptly 
enhance deterrence and stability and there¬ 
by reduce the risk of nuclear war. Further, 
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the achievement of this goal should greatly 
reduce the nuclear anxiety that has become 
such a conspicuous feature of public con¬ 
cern throughout the world. 

I do not underestimate the monumental 
nature of the task of effectively reducing 
forces. But while the task is formidable, the 
importance of undertaking these negotia¬ 
tions is fully appreciated by the American 
and, I believe, by the Soviet people. We 
must learn from the shortcomings of earlier 
efforts for, as you are well aware, the 
American people will not accept an agree¬ 
ment unless it is equal and verifiable, and 
contributes to stability. 

The proposals you take to Geneva repre¬ 
sent a practical, phased plan which will pro¬ 
tect the legitimate security interests of both 
sides. It is designed to enhance deterrence 
and to achieve stability by reducing nuclear 
forces on both sides to equal levels in a 
verifiable manner. Its provisions significant¬ 
ly reduce the forces of both the Soviet 
Union and the United States and, therefore, 
contain benefits for both sides, as well as for 
the rest of the world. 

I know that you and your delegation will 
present these proposals clearly and persua¬ 


sively, along with the fundamental consider¬ 
ations that he behind them. And, I want the 
Soviet delegation to know that concerns 
and proposals put forward by them will be 
given careful consideration by us. For our 
part, the United States is ready to move 
forward rapidly toward an agreement re¬ 
ducing strategic nuclear arms, and I am 
confident that if our efforts are met with 
the same seriousness of purpose by the 
Soviet Union, we can seize the historic op¬ 
portunity that lies before us. 

As the two leading nuclear powers in the 
world, the United States and the Soviet 
Union are trustees for humanity in the 
great task of ending the menace of nuclear 
arsenals and transforming them into instru¬ 
ments underwriting peace. I am convinced 
that this can be done if both nations fully 
accept the principle that the only legiti¬ 
mate function of nuclear arms is to deter 
aggression. 

I wish you Godspeed in your efforts, and 
assure you that these negotiations will have 
personal attention. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Remarks on Signing the Voting Rights Act Amendments of 1982 
June 29, 1982 


Well, I am pleased today to sign the legis¬ 
lation extending the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. 

Citizens must have complete confidence 
in the sanctity of their right to vote, and 
that’s what this legislation is all about. It 
provides confidence that constitutional 
guarantees are being upheld and that no 
vote counts more than another. To so many 
of our people—our Americans of Mexican 
descent, our black Americans—this measure 
is as important symbolically as it is practi¬ 
cally. It says to every individual, ‘Tour vote 
is equal; your vote is meaningful; your vote 
is your constitutional right.” 

I’ve pledged that as long as I’m in a posi¬ 
tion to uphold the Constitution, no barrier 
will come between our citizens and the 


voting booth. And this bill is a vital part of 
fulfilling that pledge. 

This act ensures equal access to the politi¬ 
cal process for all our citizens. It securely 
protects the right to vote while strengthen¬ 
ing the safeguards against representation by 
forced quota. The legislation also extends 
those special provisions applicable to cer¬ 
tain States and localities, while at the same 
time providing an opportunity for the juris¬ 
dictions to bail out from the special provi¬ 
sions when appropriate. In addition, the bill 
extends for 10 years the protections for lan¬ 
guage minorities. 

President Eisenhower said, “The future of 
the Republic is in the hands of the Ameri¬ 
can voter.” Well, with this law, we make 
sure the vote stays in the hands of every 
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American. 

Let me say how grateful I am to these 
gentlemen up here, the Members of the 
House and Senate from both sides of the 
aisle, and particularly those on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, for getting this bi¬ 
partisan legislation to my desk. 

Yes, there are differences over how to 
attain the equality we seek for all our 
people. And sometimes amidst all the over¬ 
blown rhetoric, the differences tend to 
seem bigger than they are. But actions 
speak louder than words. This legislation 
proves our unbending commitment to 
voting rights. It also proves that differences 
can be settled in a spirit of good will and 
good faith. 

In this connection, let me also thank all 
the other organizations and individuals— 
many who are here today—who worked for 


this bill. As I’ve said before, the right to 
vote is the crown jewel of American lib¬ 
erties, and we will not see its luster dimin¬ 
ished. 

The legislation that Fm signing is the 
longest extension of the act since its enact¬ 
ment and demonstrates America’s commit¬ 
ment to preserving this essential right. I’m 
proud of the Congress for passing this legis¬ 
lation. I’m proud to be able to sign it. 

And without saying anything further, I’m 
going to do that right now. 

[At this point, the President signed the bill.} 

It’s done. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the East Room at 
the White House. 

As enacted, HR. 3112 is Public Law 97 - 
205approved June 29. 


Statement on Signing a Bill Authorizing United States Humanitarian 
Assistance for Lebanon 
June 30, 1982 


I am signing into law today H.R. 6631, a 
bill which authorizes emergency humanitar¬ 
ian assistance to the unfortunate victims of 
the hostilities in Lebanon. Providing help to 
people in need is a tradition in which the 
American people should take great pride. 
The suffering in Lebanon continues to 
mount even as an international humanitar¬ 
ian effort, of which the United States is a 
part, attempts to aid the hurt, hungry, and 
homeless people in Lebanon. 

I am grateful to the Congress for acting 
so quickly to authorize assistance for Leba¬ 
non, and hope that it will soon make availa¬ 


ble the $20 million I requested on June 16 
for the relief effort. In the meantime, I 
have authorized the use of $2 million from 
the Refugee Emergency Fund, and the 
State Department is reprograming another 
$10 million of appropriated funds to meet 
the most urgent relief needs. As the full 
impact of this tragedy becomes known, the 
United States will continue to do its share 
in the international effort to relieve the suf¬ 
fering of the people in Lebanon. 

Note: As enacted, H.R. 6631 is Public Law 
97-208, approved June 30. 
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Proclamation 4950—National NCO/Petty Officer Week, 1982 
June 30, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Time has not altered the basic duties and 
responsibilities of the majority of our 
Armed Forces personnel since the very 
foundation of our country was laid in 1776. 
For more than two hundred years, the 
American men and women who have so 
proudly served—and are currently serv¬ 
ing—as Noncommissioned Officers and 
Petty Officers have been regarded as the 
backbone of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

We all should recognize the great sacri¬ 
fices and significant contributions made to 
the Nation by our fellow citizens whose tra¬ 
ditional role of service to the Nation as sol¬ 
diers, sailors, airmen, marines, and coast 
guardsmen is older than the Nation itself. 
Their spirit and devotion to duty is evident 
in the long list of recipients of the Medal of 
Honor and other decorations of personal 
valor. They are the heart of our Armed 
Forces which sustain our freedom and way 
of life. The duties they perform in accom¬ 
plishing their mission are a necessary and 


permanent part of this country’s defense 
mechanism. Upon their shoulders lies the 
defense of our Nation. 

By House Joint Resolution 518, the Con¬ 
gress has designated the week commencing 
with the fourth Monday in June 1982, as 
“National NCO /Petty Officer Week.” 

Now, Therefore , /, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week commencing 
with the fourth Monday in June 1982 as 
“National NCO /Petty Officer Week.” I call 
on all Americans, State and local officials 
and private organizations to join in honor¬ 
ing Noncommissioned Officers and Petty 
Officers who serve and have served our Na¬ 
tion’s defense objectives and to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac¬ 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 30th day of June in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:26 p.m., June 30, 1982] 


Proclamation 4951—National Children’s Day, 1982 
June 30, 1982 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

As the inventors, artists, teachers, farm¬ 
ers, businessmen and women, decision¬ 
makers, and leaders of tomorrow, children 
are our most important resource. 

But children need parental love and guid¬ 
ance to reach their fullest potential, and 
they function most successfully when par¬ 
ents define values^ set goals, and provide 
stability for them. 


As parents fulfill their responsibility to 
love, encourage, and guide their children, 
youngsters have the opportunity to develop 
the self-esteem and competence that equip 
them to make sound decisions when they 
become adults. 

National Children’s Day provides a time 
for us to recognize the value, vitality, and 
potential of our young people. It is a day to 
recommit ourselves to nurturing our youth 
and to helping them achieve a healthy and 
happy future. We must strive to encourage 
our children to take advantage of opportu- 
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nities for positive educational experiences 
and training, for the manner in which our 
children grow and learn will dramatically 
affect how our Nation is able to meet its 
future challenges. 

Now , Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, in accordance 
with House Joint Resolution 191 (Public 
Law 97-29), do hereby proclaim August 8, 
1982, as National Children’s Day. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this day with appropriate activities 


in their homes and communities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 30th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:27 p.m., June 30, 1982 ] 


Executive Order 12369—President’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control in the Federal Government 

June 30 , 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
establish, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advisory 
committee to study cost control in the Fed¬ 
eral Government, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment (a) There is es¬ 
tablished the Executive Committee of the 
President’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control in the Federal Government. The 
Committee shall be composed of not more 
than 150 members appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent from among citizens in private life. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair¬ 
man from among the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. Functions, (a) The Committee shall 
conduct a private sector survey on cost con¬ 
trol in the Federal Government and shall 
advise the President and the Secretary of 
Commerce, and other Executive agency 
heads with respect to improving manage¬ 
ment and reducing costs. 

(b) The Committee shall conduct in-depth 
reviews of the operations of the Executive 
agencies as a basis for evaluating potential 
improvements in agency operations. 

(c) In fulfilling its functions the Commit¬ 
tee shall consider providing recommenda¬ 
tions in the following areas: 


(!) Opportunities for increased efficiency 
and reduced costs in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment that can be realized by Executive 
action or legislation; 

(2) Areas where managerial accountability 
can be enhanced and administrative control 
can be improved; 

(3) Opportunities for managerial improve¬ 
ments over both the short and long term; 

(4) Specific areas where further study can 
be justified by potential savings; and 

(5) Information and data relating to gov¬ 
ernmental expenditures, indebtedness, and 
personnel management. 

Sec. 3. Administration, (a) The heads of 
Executive agencies shall, to the extent per¬ 
mitted by law, provide to the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Committee and its staff 
units such information, including that relat¬ 
ing to the structure, organization, personnel 
and operations of the Executive agencies, as 
may be required for carrying out the pur¬ 
poses of this Order. 

(b) Members of the Committee shall serve 
without compensation. 

(c) A management office may provide 
overall administrative staff support to the 
Committee, guide the day-to-day operations 
of the Survey and provide liaison with the 
Executive Office of the President; separate 
unit staffs may be utilized to provide such 
staff support as is necessary to accomplish 
reviews of individual agencies. 
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(d) The Secretary of Commerce shall, to 
the extent permitted by law and subject to 
the availability of funds, provide the Com¬ 
mittee with such information, administra¬ 
tive services, facilities, staff and other sup¬ 
port services it may require. 

(e) The Committee is to be funded, 
staffed and equipped, to the extent practi¬ 
cable and permitted by law, by the private 
sector without cost to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. To accomplish this objective, it is ex¬ 
pected that the Secretary of Commerce will 
engage in a joint project, with a nonprofit 
organization, pursuant to Section 1 of 
Public Law 91-412 (15 U.S.C. 1525), for the 
purpose of providing staff support to the 
Committee as described in Section 3(c). 

Sec. 4. General Provisions . (a) Notwith¬ 
standing the provisions of any other Execu¬ 


The President’s News Conference 
June 30, 1982 

The Nation's Economy 

The President Good evening. I have a 
statement. 

Tomorrow, July 1st, marks the beginning 
of brighter days for everyone who works, 
saves, and helps our economy grow. For 
starters, social security recipients will re¬ 
ceive their 7.4-percent cost-of-living in¬ 
creases. Many older Americans have been 
cruelly misled into believing that they 
would be denied their social security bene¬ 
fits. I said when I campaigned for this office 
and I’ve said as President, we’ll protect 
those benefits and we will protect the in¬ 
tegrity of social security. We’re honoring 
these promises. 

Tomorrow marks the keeping of another 
important commitment—the second stage 
of the tax cut. Those who pay taxes will see 
their tax rates cut by 10 percent across the 
board. Therell be another 10-percent cut 
next year. Together with reductions in the 
marriage penalty, an increase in the child 
care credit, and a strong new incentive for 
retirement savings, American families final¬ 
ly have the means to plan ahead and get 


tive order, the responsibilities of the Presi¬ 
dent under the Federal Advisory Commit¬ 
tee Act, as amended, except that of report¬ 
ing annually to the Congress, which are ap¬ 
plicable to the Committee established by 
this Order, shall be performed by the Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce in accordance with 
guidelines and procedures established by 
the Administrator of General Services. 

(b) In accordance with the Federal Advi¬ 
sory Committee Act, as amended, the Com¬ 
mittee shall terminate on December 31, 
1982, unless sooner extended. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

June 30, 1982. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter , 4:28 p.m ., June 30, 1982] 


ahead. The personal savings rate was 4.6 
percent the first quarter last year, when we 
came into office. It’s averaged 5% percent 
so far this year, and that’s before this new 
cut goes into effect. 

These tax incentives must be preserved. 
They are essential to lasting economic re¬ 
covery. It’s ironic to hear the same people 
who hit us with the biggest tax increase in 
our history now insisting on scrapping the 
third year of the tax cut and indexing and 
doing this in the name of fairness. With 
their notion of fairness, low- and middle- 
income Americans would lose nearly 40 
percent of their entire tax reduction. 

Well, our loyalty lies with little taxpayers, 
not big taxspenders. What our critics really 
believe is that those in Washington know 
better how to spend your money than you, 
the people, do. But we’re not going to let 
them do it, period. 

A year and a half ago, we inherited 2136- 
percent interest rates, double-digit inflation, 
and a trillion-dollar debt—the worst eco¬ 
nomic mess in postwar history. I told the 
American people it would be tough. There 
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was no quick fix or magic wand. But if we 
believed in ourselves, if we stuck together, 
we could turn the economy around and 
have a future filled with opportunity and 
hope. 

We’ve brought interest rates down, al¬ 
though certainly not nearly enough. While 
prices are still increasing, these increases 
are only half what they were a year ago. 
The buying power of Americans is growing 
for the first time in years. And we’ve had 
the first increase in real wages in 3 years. 

Interest rates and unemployment may 
remain stubbornly high for a time, and too 
many Americans are still hurting economi¬ 
cally. But we are beginning to make prog¬ 
ress. And if we stick to our plan, if we keep 
the Congress from going back to its 
runaway spending, the recovery will take 
hold, strengthen, and endure. 

End of statement. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In¬ 
ternational]. 

Israeli Invasion of Lebanon 

Q. Mr. President, there are some who say 
that by failing to condemn the Israeli inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon and refusing to cut off 
arms to the invading armies, the United 
States and Israeli policies have become— 
and goals have become identical. If there’s 
a difference, what is it? 

Also, is there a difference between the 
Soviet slaughter of Afghans, which the 
United States has condemned so often, and 
the killing of Lebanese and the displaced 
people of Palestine? If so, what’s the differ¬ 
ence? 

The President Helen, you’ve asked a 
question that—or several questions that I 
have to walk a very narrow line in answer¬ 
ing. 

There’s no question but that we had 
hoped for a diplomatic settlement and be¬ 
lieved there could have been a diplomatic 
settlement in the Middle East, in that situa¬ 
tion. We were not warned or notified of the 
invasion that was going to take place. On 
the other hand, there had been a breaking 
of the cease-fire, which had held for about 
11 months in that area. 

I think there are differences between 
some of these things that are going on and 
things like just the outright invasion of Af¬ 


ghanistan by a foreign power determined to 
impose its will on another country. We have 
a situation in Lebanon in which there was a 
force, the PLO, literally a government 
within a government and with its own 
army. And they had pursued aggression 
themselves across a border by way of rocket 
firing and artillery barrages. But the situa¬ 
tion is so complicated and the goals that we 
would like to pursue are what are dictating 
our conduct right now. 

We want the bloodshed to end; there’s no 
question about that. We didn’t want it to 
start. But we’ve seen Lebanon for 7 years 
now divided into several factions, each fac¬ 
tion with its own militia, not a government 
in control. We have seen, as I’ve said, this 
PLO, and we’ve seen the invasion of other 
forces, the presence of the Syrians, as well, 
in Lebanon. 

Right now, our goals are—as for the first 
time in 7 years the Lebanese seem to be 
trying to get together, and their factions 
have come together seeking a way to have 
a central government and have control of 
their own country and to have a single Leb¬ 
anese army. That is one of the goals we 
would like to see. The other goal would be 
the guaranteeing of the southern border 
with Israel, that there would be no longer a 
force in Lebanon that could, when it chose, 
create acts of terror across that border. And 
the third goal is to get all the foreign 
forces—Syrians, Israelis, and the armed 
PLO—out of Lebanon. And we’re- 

Q. A lot of people have been displaced in 
Palestine. 

The President Yes, and I signed a bill this 
morning for $50 million in aid for Lebanon 
there, where several hundred thousand of 
those Palestinians are. I don’t think they 
were all displaced from one area, and they 
have been refugees now into ongoing gen¬ 
erations. 

I think—when I say PLO, one has to dif¬ 
ferentiate between the PLO and the Pales-* 
tinians. And out of this, also, we have an¬ 
other goal—and it’s been our goal for quite 
some time—and that is to, once and for all, 
when these other things are accomplished— 
once and for all, to deal with the problem 
of the Palestinians and settle that problem 
within the proposals and the suggestions 
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that were made in the Camp David ac¬ 
cords. 

Secretary of State Haig 

Q. Mr. President, by all accounts Secre¬ 
tary of State Haig offered to resign several 
times. Why did you accept his offer this 
time? And what are you going to be doing 
to make sure that the sort of problems that 
led to his resignation don’t occur again? 

The President Well, once again you ask a 
question upon which, when I accepted his 
resignation, I made a statement that I 
would have no further comments on that or 
take no questions on it. He only once of¬ 
fered to—or came in with a resignation and 
submitted his resignation to me. Whatever 
else has been heard was never—that was 
never in any conversation between us. And 
he presented his resignation, and I, with 
great regret and sorrow—and that’s not just 
a platitude; I really mean it—accepted that 
resignation. 

I must say at the same time I also 
stated—and I will state again—his service to 
his country and his service to our adminis¬ 
tration has been all that could be desired, 
and I have profited and benefited by his 
wisdom and his suggestions. And he made 
his letter of resignation plain. 

And to save further time from any of you, 
as I said the first day, I will comment no 
further on that. 

Q. Mr. President, looking to the future, 
there were some problems in this area—in 
the foreign policy area. Can you say if there 
are going to be any changes or if anything 
will be done differently, so that the sort of 
problems that led to his resignation won’t 
reoccur? 

The President There’s going to be no 
change in policy. Foreign policy comes 
from the Oval Office and with the help of a 
fine Secretary of State. And I’ve had that 
fine Secretary of State. And I must say, for¬ 
tunately for the country, for the administra¬ 
tion, as Secretary Haig leaves, his replace¬ 
ment is a man with great experience and a 
man of unquestioned integrity, and I think 
we’re all fortunate that we have been able 
to have such a replacement. 

My system has been one—and always has 
been one—not of having a synthesis pre¬ 
sented to me of where there are conflicting 


ideas and then it’s boiled down and I get a 
single option to approve or disapprove. I 
prefer debate and discussion, a debate all 
those who have an interest in a certain 
issue and a reason for that interest, to have 
their say, not be—sit around as “y es ” men. 
And then I make my decision, based on 
what I have heard in that discussion. And 
that will be the procedure we’ll follow. 

Secretary of Labor Donovan 

Q. Mr. President, what are you going to 
do about Mr. Donovan? Has he become too 
much of a political embarrassment to you, 
or are you going to be sticking with him? 

The President Certainly I’m going to be 
sticking with him. All the allegations that 
were brought, the many, many allega¬ 
tions—and he asked for a special prosecu¬ 
tor; he asked to appear before a grand jury. 
And the grand jury found nothing that 
caused them any concern or to take any 
action. The prosecutor has brought in a 
report of a thousand pages and has found 
there is no substantiation for any of the alle¬ 
gations. 

Now, why should someone become an 
embarrassment who has been attacked and 
undergone what he has undergone all these 
months, and then a thousand pages of inves¬ 
tigatory report says there was never any 
substantiation for those charges, as he had 
said in the beginning: There would be 
none. I think that it would be the most 
unfair thing in the world for anyone to 
think that he has been anything but unfair¬ 
ly and unjustly assailed. 

Q. So that case is closed as far as you’re 
concerned? 

The President You bet. That case is 
closed. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News], 
you’ve been trying for some time, and I’m 
sorry I’ve had to pass by. Have a question. 

Secretary of State Haig 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. What I 
wanted to ask you is whether you felt— 
even though you won’t discuss the reasons 
for Secretary Haig’s resignation or why you 
accepted it—whether you feel that coming 
at the time of this crisis in the Middle East, 
that you should have accepted his resigna- 
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tion. What could have propelled you to 
accept the resignation in the middle of such 
a crisis? And do you think it has under¬ 
mined our ability to conduct foreign policy 
with confidence abroad? 

The President. No, I don’t believe it has, 
and I think part of this is because the con¬ 
tinuity that anyone can see with the re¬ 
placement by the—or nominee, George 
Shultz. 

I just have to say that there is no easy 
time for a Secretary of State to resign. I 
don’t know of a time that we’ve been here 
in which there has not been some crisis, 
something of that kind going on—and there 
are several hotspots in the world other than 
these that we’ve touched upon. So, there 
just is no easy time for that to happen. 

Q. One followup, sir. How do you re¬ 
spond to those who say that there is confu¬ 
sion in your foreign policy? 

The President. I would respond by saying 
that I think that we’ve been pursuing a 
foreign policy that is sound, that we’ve had 
great successes in a number of areas with 
this. Granted, we have some problems in 
the world that we would like to be helpful 
in, and we’ve not secured—or been of the 
help that we would like to have been. But 
when we came here, our own national de¬ 
fenses were in disarray. We have started 
the rebuilding of those defenses. 

There was great question, with the terri¬ 
ble tragedy in Egypt, that the Camp David 
first call for the return of the Sinai might 
not be carried out. It was carried out. We 
have just had 11 months of cease-fire, 
thanks to the herculean efforts of Phil 
Habib, who has been there and performing 
yeoman service keeping the lid on that situ¬ 
ation. 

We offered our help and, again, Secretary 
Haig did a superhuman job in trying to pre¬ 
vent bloodshed in the South Atlantic situa¬ 
tion regarding the Falklands, We were 
unable to succeed in that to persuade the 
aggressive party to leave the islands and 
then have a peaceful solution to the prob¬ 
lem. But I wouldn’t refuse to do it again in 
a like situation. I thought we had a proper 
place in trying to solve that. 

But in the southern part of Africa, the 
independence of Namibia—this was dead in 
the water. We have made great progress 


there, and we’re very optimistic about what 
might take place. I think there was disarray 
with our European allies. I think that has 
been largely eliminated, and they have con¬ 
fidence in us once again. 

So, I think that we’re progressing very 
well with what it is we’re trying to accom¬ 
plish. 

Yeah? 

Israeli Invasion of Lebanon 

Q. Mr. President, what steps are you pre¬ 
pared to take if Israel resumes fighting in 
Lebanon, moves in on the PLO and West 
Beirut. And what is the United States pre¬ 
pared to do for the Palestinians, whose legal 
rights you apparently told President Mu¬ 
barak of Egypt the U.S. supports? 

The President. This is a question, again, 
where I have to beg your tolerance of me. 
With the delicacy of the negotiations that 
are going on in the—trying to achieve those 
three major points that I mentioned— 
there’s just no way that I can comment on 
or speculate about what might happen, be¬ 
cause I don’t want anything that might in 
any way affect those negotiations, all of 
which involve the very things that you’re 
asking about. And I just have to remain 
silent on those. 

Tuition Tax Credits 

Q. Mr. President, your proposal to grant 
tax credits on income tax to the parents of 
the children who attend private schools is 
now under attack, as you know, on the Hill. 
The critics say that this will cost a billion 
and a half dollars a year eventually. It will 
help the rich. It’ll help schools that discrimi¬ 
nate. And they also say this is just a political 
ploy for certain votes. And are you really 
planning to fight for the passage of this bill 
at this session of Congress? 

The President. Yes, I am. And I’ll tell you 
something. In 8 years as Governor of Cali¬ 
fornia and in 17 months here, I don’t prac¬ 
tice political ploys to get votes. I do what I 
think is right. 

And for those who say that—first of all, 
that this benefits the rich, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of parents or families with chil¬ 
dren in independent or parochial schools in 
America today have incomes of under 
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$25,000. Forty percent of the students in 
the Catholic schools of Chicago are black. 
This whole measure is simply a recognition 
of the unfairness of people, who in an effort 
to—they hope to improve the education or 
get the kind of education that they particu¬ 
larly want for their children, are w illin g to 
pay the full burden of the taxes that sup¬ 
port the public school system. 

This brings me to another charge, inci¬ 
dentally, those people that say in some way 
this would hurt the public school system. 
How? We aren’t taking anything away from 
the public school system. What would hurt 
the public school system is if all of the inde¬ 
pendent schools closed, and those thousands 
and thousands of youngsters were dumped 
on the public school system, which doesn’t 
have the facilities or the means to take care 
of them. That would be quite a dislocation. 

But these parents are willing to pay for 
one system of education by taxes that they 
do not use at all and then out of their own 
pockets pay for another system of education 
to educate their own children, which re¬ 
lieves some of the burden on the taxpayers. 
They don’t impose on them. And I just 
think it’s simple fairness to give them some 
kind of a break. And, as I say, the econom¬ 
ics of it points out that this is benefiting 
those people at the lower and middle- 
income ranges. 

Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]. 
Secretary of State Haig 

Q * Mr. President, m 1976, when another 
Secretary of State left under another Presi¬ 
dent, you were critical of the explanations 
given and called for a fuller explanation. 
With all due respect, sir, don’t you think 
that the American people deserve to know 
more of the reasons that led to the depar¬ 
ture of Secretary Haig? 

The President Lou, if I thought that there 
was something involved in this that the 
American people needed to know, with 
regard to their own welfare, then I would 
be frank with the American people and tell 
them. And I think, if we’re recalling the 
same previous resignation—I think there 
were some things that indicated that maybe 
there was something where there were 
sides in which the American people needed 
to know for their own judgment 


Q. If I could follow up, sir. Then you 
think that the entire explanation has been 
given as far as is necessary? 

The President. Yes, I don’t think there’s 
anything that in any way would benefit the 
people to know or that will in any way 
affect their good judgment. 

Equal Rights Amendment 

Q. Mr. President, since Maureen Reagan 
today mentioned what she termed, “the 
myopic views of the political establishment, 
a Bohemian Grove society that comes from 
rubbing elbows with the mighty”—that’s 
what she said, it’s not mine—[ laughter] - 

The President. Mm-hm. 

Q . -and she told us to ask you why 

you changed your mind on ERA. 

I have a two-part question. The first is, 
why? And the second, did you ever at any 
time consider the possibility of selecting a 
female runningmate like, say, Barbara 
Bush? [Laughter] 

The President Well, I came as close to 
Barbara as I could. [Laughter] 

My daughter’s very eloquent. [Laughter] 
But since you’ve opened that subject, let 
me just make a comment of my own on 
that subject. 

I know that this was the day and the 
decision day, the day of reckoning. I don’t 
think, however, that the effort over the last 
10 years—while there’s been a difference in 
how to handle the problem of discrimina¬ 
tion against women, I don’t think that the 
effort was wasted because they didn’t get 
the constitutional amendment. The only 
debate has been over the method of elimi¬ 
nating or erasing discrimination. 

But in these 10 years, I think that their 
effort has brought to the attention of the 
people this problem. I know it did for me 
when I was Governor to the extent that in 
California we found 14 statutes that did dis¬ 
criminate. And we eliminated those 14 stat¬ 
utes or altered them; we removed the pro¬ 
visions in them that were discriminatory. 

Now, I believe in equal rights. And when 
I came here I asked the 50 Governors indi¬ 
vidually if each one of them would appoint 
someone in their own State to start looking, 
searching for statutes and regulations to do 
what we had done there in California—and 
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this included in California to see if there 
are more that we didn't find. I promised to 
appoint and have appointed a person in our 
government here and our administration 
also to bring this together into a concerted 
movement and to keep helping move it 
along. And I found that there was a task 
force in the Justice Department—and I 
think that maybe we've made it more 
active since we've been here—to do the 
same thing with regard to Federal laws and 
regulations and to eliminate those that are 
discriminatory. 

And now I know that many say that they 
will continue to try for an amendment. And 
I just wonder if any of them have ever 
thought how much of that effort and the 
resources that are employed in that, if used 
in behalf of this program that I've just men¬ 
tioned, if they could not achieve what it is 
they want to achieve and much faster, just 
as we did in California, and eliminate. And 
we're going to continue to try and do that. 

Yes, Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]. 

Israeli Invasion of Lebanon 

Q. Mr. President, many Arab States are 
saying that if Israel invades Beirut—West 
Beirut, it can only be because you have 
given Israel a green light to do so. Have 
you done so? Will you? And what will be 
your attitude if Israel goes into West 
Beirut? 

The President Sam, again this is the type 
of question in which, with the negotiations 
at the point they are, that I can't answer. 

I would like to say this: No, I've given no 
green light whatsoever. And an impression 
that I know some of the neighboring states 
there have had from the beginning is that 
somehow we were aware of this and we 
gave permission or something. No, we were 
caught as much by surprise as anyone, and 
we wanted a diplomatic solution and be¬ 
lieve there could have been one. 

Q. But, sir, if I may, last week your 
Deputy Press Secretary said that when 
Prime Minister Begin was here, he prom¬ 
ised you that Israel would go no further 
into Beirut. 

The President. I think also—his not 
having heard the conversation between 
Prime Minister Begin and myself—that 
what he called a promise actually was in a 


discussion in which, to be more accurate, 
the Prime Minister had said to me that they 
didn’t want to and that they had not 
wanted to from the beginning. 

Q. So it was not a promise not to do it. 

The President. No. 

Now, I said you, and then Ann. 

Soviet Pipeline Embargo 

Q. Mr. President, the British Government 
today took steps to enable British compa¬ 
nies to get around the U.S. embargo on sale 
of gas pipeline equipment to the Soviet 
Union. Some of your advisers, including Mr. 
Haig, have argued all along that this embar¬ 
go is going to be counterproductive and is 
going to be damaging to U.S. interests in 
Europe. And I’m wondering if you have any 
second thoughts about the U.S. embargo or 
if you intend to take any additional steps to 
force our European allies to go along with 
it? 

The President. Well, there aren’t any ad¬ 
ditional steps. We were well aware that 
there might be legalities concerned with 
the contracts or the licensing of foreign 
countries. 

This is simply a matter of principle. We 
proposed that embargo back at the time 
when the trouble began in Poland, as—and 
as we believe firmly that the Soviet Union 
is the supporter of the trouble in Poland 
and is the one to deal with on that. And we 
said that these sanctions were imposed 
until—and we specified some things that we 
felt should be done to relax the oppression 
that is going on of the people of Poland by 
their military government. Now, if that is 
done, we’ll lift those sanctions. But I don't 
see any way that, in principle, we could 
back away from that, simply because the 
Soviet Union has sat there and done noth¬ 
ing. And this is the reason for it. 

I understand that it's a hardship. We tried 
to persuade our allies not to go forward 
with the pipeline for two reasons. One, we 
think there is a risk that if they become 
industrially dependent on the Soviet Union 
for energy—and all the valves are on the 
Soviet side of the border—that the Soviet 
Union can engage in a kind of blackmail 
when that happens. 

The second thing is, the Soviet Union is 
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very hard pressed financially and economi¬ 
cally today. They have put their people lit¬ 
erally on a starvation diet with regard to 
consumer items while they poured all their 
resources into the most massive military 
buildup the world has ever seen. And that 
buildup is obviously aimed at the nations in 
the alliance. And they, the Soviet Union, 
now hard-pressed for cash because of its 
own actions, can perceive anywhere from 
10 to 12 billion dollars a year in hard cash 
payments in return for the energy when 
the pipeline is completed—which I assume, 
if they continue the present policies, would 
be used to arm further against the rest of us 
and against our allies and thus force more 
cost for armaments for the rest of the 
world. And for these two reasons, we tried 
to persuade our allies not to go forward. 

In some instances they claim that the ad¬ 
ministrations before them—see, there’s 
others that have had administrations before 
them—had made contracts which they felt 
were binding on their country and so forth. 
We offered to help them with a source of 
energy closer to home, Norway and the 
Netherlands, and gas fields that apparently 
have a potential that could meet their 
needs. We weren’t able to get that agree¬ 
ment. We did have some success with 
regard to credits where the Soviet Union’s 
concerned. 

But this, our sanctions, as I say, have to 
do with actions taken by the Soviet Union 
and our response to those actions. 

Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News]. 

1984 Presidential Election 

Q. May I ask you to address a political 
question? Earlier this week, one of your 
Cabinet members was quoted as saying 
about you, “I’ve told him time after time 
that he has to stop telling those guys around 
him that he’s not going to run again.” Are 
you telling those guys around you that 
you’re not going to run again? Or will you 
tell us that you are? 

The President Well now, Ann, you know 
that it is far too early to make a decision on 
a matter of that kind. But I can answer your 
question more completely. No, I have not 
been telling anyone around me that I won’t 
run again. I have, at times, even expressed 
the idea to them that it would be unlike 


me, I think, to walk away from an unfin¬ 
ished job. And I’ve suggested that they 
shouldn’t waste their time reading the 
“Help Wanted” ads. 

Q. Well, that seems—the legalities of an¬ 
nouncing aside—that seems to indicate to 
us that you would be indicating you’re lean¬ 
ing in favor of running in 1984. 

The President. Well, really what it says is 
no decision has been made one way or the 
other, because it’s far too early to make 
such a decision. 

Yes? 

US. Sanctions Against Argentina 

Q. Mr. President, do you intend to keep 
or in the near future remove the sanctions 
you imposed on Argentina in the Falklands 
crisis? 

The President I can’t give you an answer 
on that, what is going on right now, the— 
we did our best, as I said before, to try to 
bring about a peaceful settlement. It didn’t 
happen. There was armed conflict, and 
there has been a victor and a vanquished. 
And now it’s hardly the place for us to in¬ 
tervene in that. We’ll stand by ready to 
help if our help is asked for. 

We just haven’t had a discussion on that 
matter as yet. 

Secretary of State Haig 

Q. Mr. President, I don’t know if I’ll suc¬ 
ceed where others have failed before. I un¬ 
derstand your reluctance to discuss the 
Haig resignation, but two specific questions 
have seemed to arise from that resignation. 
Do you think that there were mixed signals 
sent to the Middle East which resulted in 
the PLO getting one impression, that you 
were pressing the Israelis to withdraw, 
while the rest of the administration was 
trying to maintain pressure on the PLO to 
evacuate and disarm? 

And the second one is, did you sort of 
blindside your own State Department when 
you suddenly made the decision to take 
your most severe option on the pipeline, 
leaving the State Department dangling to 
explain to Western Europe? 

The President No, there was no blindsid¬ 
ing on that—I’ll take the last part first. That 
was fully discussed and has been several 
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times in the Cabinet. There were differ¬ 
ences of opinion about the extent to which 
we would do it or whether we would do it 
at all. And I had to come down, as I did at 
the first, on the side of what I thought was 
principle. 

As to conflicting signals, no. I know there 
have been rumors about that. No, we have 
been in constant communication through 
the State Department with Phil Habib and 
taking much of our lead from his reporting 
of what’s going on there and what we can 
or can’t do that might be helpful. And, well, 
naturally there are times such as—I’ve had 
conversations with ambassadors, but every¬ 
thing that is discussed is then related to 
whoever was not present—National 
Security Council, national security adviser, 
State Department—so that at all times and 
there has never been any dual track or con¬ 
fusion with regard to our communications. 

Q. Mr. President, yesterday- 

Civil Rights 

Q. Mr. President, when you signed the 
extension of the Voting Rights Act the 
other day, some minority leaders expressed 
skepticism over your administration’s com¬ 
mitment to that civil rights legislation, pos¬ 
sibly because it took you a very long time to 
embrace the language of the bill. My ques¬ 
tion is, what initiatives, if any, are you going 
to take to make very certain that that law is 
enforced? 

The President. I’m going to take every 
initiative there is. It’s my responsibility to 
see that it is enforced. I think the one 
prime responsibility at the Federal level is 
to guarantee the constitutional rights of 
every citizen no matter where in the land 
that citizen may be if those rights are being 
violated. 

It didn’t take me long. There was quite a 
bit of legislative debate in the Congress 
about that bill and some provisions. I had 
said from the beginning if they wanted to 
just send me the original bill, I would—and 
I offered then at the very beginning to 
extend it for the longest period it’s ever 
been extended, 10 years. 

I know that some of those civil rights 
leaders have that impression, and, as a 
matter of fact, they are doing a little bit of 
image building about me. I would like to 


have any one of them point to a single in¬ 
stance with regard to me that supports 
their idea that in any way I am racially 
prejudiced or am not in full accord with 
providing civil rights for all our citizens. 
And that goes back before there was a term 
called “civil rights.” 

I was raised in a household in which the 
only intolerance I was taught was intoler¬ 
ance of bigotry. And I will match my record 
against some of those critics, and maybe not 
their words—because many of them are 
gifted with rhetoric—but with actual deeds. 

I appointed, as Governor of California, to 
executive and policymaking positions more 
members of the minority community than 
all the other 32 Governors that had preced¬ 
ed me in California history. Right now, 
after 17 months, we have been proceeding 
along the same line here in our own gov¬ 
ernment. And, incidentally, in response to 
another question here with regard to the 
sexual discrimination, I think were ahead of 
just about anyone at this point with regard 
to the appointment of women to high posi¬ 
tions in our government. But as a student, I 
fought this when I encountered it. As a 
sports announcer, I did as much as I could 
do at a time when prejudice was deeply 
embedded in the world of professional 
sports. I have given you the record as Gov¬ 
ernor and since then. 

And it’s kind of frustrating; it really does 
bother me. I wish sometime one of them 
would tell me what it is. But I just wonder 
sometimes if some of those critics aren’t 
guided more by politics than- 

Judy [Judy Woodruff, NBC News]. 

Israeli Invasion of Lebanon 

Q. Mr. President, some Israeli officials 
have acknowledged in recent days the use 
of cluster bombs in the war in Lebanon. 
How much does this concern you? 

The President It concerns me very much, 
as the whole thing does. And, Judy, we have 
a review going now, as we must by law, of 
the use of weapons and whether American 
weapons sold there were used offensively 
and not defensively. And that situation is 
very ambiguous. The only statement that 
we’ve heard so far with regard to the clus¬ 
ter bomb was one military official—Israeli 
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military official—has apparently made that 
statement publicly, and we know no more 
about it than what we ourselves have read 
in the press. But the review is going for¬ 
ward and the review that would lead to 
what the law requires, that we must inform 
the Congress as to whether we believe 
there was a question of this being an offen¬ 
sive attack or whether it was in self-defense. 

When I said “ambiguous,” you must recall 


that prior to this attack Soviet-built rockets 
and 180-millimeter cannon were shelling 
villages across the border in Israel and caus¬ 
ing civilian casualties. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Note: The President’s 11th news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na¬ 
tionwide radio and television. 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of Jerry L. Jordan as a Member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
June 30, 1982 


Dear Jerry: 

I accept with great reluctance your letter 
of resignation from the Council of Econom¬ 
ic Advisers effective July 31, 1982, but I 
understand your desire to return to your 
academic position. 

Your talents and contributions have 
proven invaluable in designing and imple¬ 
menting this Administration's economic 
program. I am very sorry that personal con¬ 
siderations led you to leave the Council of 
Economic Advisers at this particular time. 

You have my best wishes for a successful 
future. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

[The Honorable Jerry L. Jordan, Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers, Washington, D.C. 20500] 


June 29,1982 

Dear Mr. President: 

It has been an honor and a privilege to 
serve in your Administration. In the first 
year and one half in office you have estab¬ 
lished a new direction in economic policies 
for the country which will endure long 
after we have all left office. For personal 
reasons I am resigning from the Council of 
Economic Advisers, but I do so knowing 
that the country is beginning a new period 


of prosperity that will demonstrate the 
wisdom of the policies you have been pur¬ 
suing since taking office. 

The example the United States is setting 
for the rest of the world is important to the 
preservation of personal liberties and pri¬ 
vate initiative. It has not been easy for us to 
begin implementing your economic poli¬ 
cies, and it will not be easy for other coun¬ 
tries to follow. But, a successful model of 
regulatory reform, tax reduction, spending 
limitation and monetary stability will tempt 
others to follow our example. It is a good 
and well-balanced program that challenges 
the advocates of statism and protectionism 
more than any other time in modern histo¬ 
ry. 

Although I am leaving the Council, I will 
remain a strong advocate of your policies. 
Your courage and optimism have been a 
great inspiration. 

With great respect and admiration, I ask 
that you accept my resignation effective 
July 31, 1982. 

Best wishes for a continued successful 
Presidency. 

Sincerely, 

Jerky L. Jordan 

[President Ronald W. Reagan, The White House] 

Note: The text of the letters was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on July 
1 . 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session in Los Angeles at a 
Meeting With Editors and Broadcasters From Western States 
July 1, 1982 


The President Ladies and gentlemen, 
thank you very much for giving me this 
opportunity—and to the working press in 
the back as differing from the lunching 
press in the front. The questions, when they 
come, are going to be limited to the guests 
who are here at the luncheon. 

I always look forward to coming home to 
California, but I’m especially glad to be 
here today. July 1st is the date on which 
this administration redeems two of its most 
important promises, I think, to the Ameri¬ 
can people. First, social security recipients 
receive today the 7.4-percent increase 
they’re entitled to and that they were 
promised; and second, this is also the date 
when our revolutionary tax program and its 
first across-the-board 10-percent reduction 
takes effect. 

California is where the stirrings of the tax 
rebellion were first heard, and judging by 
the recent election here, they’re still being 
heard. Those who’ve come from out of 
State, just about every spending measure 
that was on the ballot in this recent June 
election was defeated, and all of those that 
called for more savings and so forth and tax 
cuts were approved. So, it’s especially ap¬ 
propriate to be here on this day when one 
of the largest Federal tax cuts in American 
history takes place. 

Actually, though, this tax rebellion and 
the tax cut itself is only a symbol of much 
deeper change that’s taken place in national 
politics during the last year and a half. In 
pointing out the enormity of this change, 
Murray Weidenbaum, the Chairman of our 
Council of Economic Advisers, sometimes 
liked to talk about the Sherlock Holmes 
story where the key clue was not found in 
anything that happened, but in that which 
didn’t happen—the dog that didn’t bark. 
Historically, whenever the economy hit a 
slowdown or recession in the past, the 
hounds of big government started their rit¬ 
ualistic baying, and there were demands for 
aU sorts of pump-priming, make-work pro¬ 


grams, public-service jobs, increased spend¬ 
ing, and bigger deficits. You remember how 
we were always told with those deficits not 
to worry about the debt; we were told that 
we owe to ourselves. 

Well, during our present economic trou¬ 
bles we’ve managed not only to stifle the 
calls for government spending and expan¬ 
sion or intervention, but we’ve actually at¬ 
tacked the root causes of the recession by 
reducing taxes, dramatically slowing the 
rate of growth in Federal spending, and 
cutting and streamlining hundreds of Fed¬ 
eral regulations, and getting a firm hand on 
inflation. I have told some audiences re¬ 
cently George Bush is in charge of the task 
force on eliminating the unnecessary regu¬ 
lations that we talked about during the 
campaign. In the coming year, the Ameri¬ 
can people will be saved 200 million man¬ 
hours of paperwork by the regulations that 
have been eliminated so far. 

Well, these things mark more than just a 
change in those government policies that 
led to the boom-or-bust cycle of periods of 
recession and high unemployment followed 
by periods of high inflation. Until this pres¬ 
ent recession there had been seven or 
eight—I may have lost track and I’ll cover 
myself by saying that so I won’t be charged 
with an inaccuracy. It means that we’ve 
broken a long and destructive historical 
trend and that gradually economic decision¬ 
making is being put back in the hands of 
the people. It means that we’re taking eco¬ 
nomic power away from the public sector 
and getting it back to the private sector so 
they can prosper and expand. 

And this provides for more than just a 
quick upturn in the economy for the 
months ahead. We’re getting undue govern¬ 
ment intrusion out of the marketplace. By 
encouraging incentives and rewarding en¬ 
terprise, we’re laying the groundwork for 
steady and sustained growth over many 
years. We’re releasing the pent-up energy 
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and initiative that has for so many years laid 
dormant in the American economy. 

Although as news men and women you 
have all you can do to faithfully and accu¬ 
rately report the events of the day, you also 
know that you perform a most important 
service for your readers and listeners when 
you can provide them with more historical 
perspective on those events. I think there's 
been a sea change in American domestic 
policy during the year and a half since we 
arrived in Washington, and that’s why I 
wanted to mention it today. 

Very briefly, if you’ll permit me, I think 
you’ve seen this same sort of significant 
change that took place domestically take 
place in foreign policy. You know, for too 
many years our adversaries were successful 
in convincing us that they had the right to 
criticize or accuse us of any kind of outrage, 
but that any attempt on our part to point 
out the evils of totalitarianism was somehow 
an act of belligerence. I’ve never been able 
to understand those people who could say, 
“How dare you call someone a Communist, 
you Fascist you.” 

I think we’ve made a long overdue break 
with this psychology. I can’t think of an 
administration that has been more energet¬ 
ic or sincere in coming forth with new arms 
control initiatives. Yet, at the same time, 
we’ve candidly pointed to the decay of the 
Soviet experiment and robustly defended 
the ideas of personal freedom and repre¬ 
sentative government. I think this kind of 
candor dramatically improves our chances 
to negotiate meaningful arms control agree¬ 
ments. 

Let me just add: Our willingness to speak 
for freedom is no bargaining chip. It’s an 
integral part of our foreign policy. Without 
timely expression and emphatic endorse¬ 
ment, our own belief in the principles of 
human freedom and representative govern¬ 
ment must eventually atrophy and wither. 
This must never happen. We must stand for 
our beliefs and our values and, in doing so, 
inaugurate a forward strategy for freedom. 

So, in little more than a year and a half 
on the domestic front, we’ve turned away 
from state power and back to the real 
source of economic progress, the energy 
and intiative of the American people. And 
on the international front, we’ve come forth 


with important new initiatives, while em¬ 
barking on a forward strategy for freedom 
that reinvigorates our own commitment to 
individual liberty. It increases the chances 
for the expansion of democratic rule to the 
rest of the world. 

And now I understand there are some 
with microphones there for questions and— 
yes. 

Strategic Arms Reduction 

Q. Mr. President, my question is: The 
change in command at the State Depart¬ 
ment could impede the progress of the 
START talks, at least for openers. How does 
the White House and START negotiators 
intend to deal with this? 

The President As a matter of fact, if I had 
thought that such a thing as this could have 
impeded in any way our legitimate effort to 
get a reduction in the strategic nuclear 
weapons, I would have not accepted, but 
fought against accepting, the resignation. It 
had nothing to do with anything of that 
kind, and I am convinced that we’re going 
forward with the best opportunity that 
we’ve had in a long time, in a number of 
years. 

In recent years in our efforts—first of all, 
I don’t know how many people are aware 
that since the war—since World War II, this 
country has proposed and tried to secure 
arms reductions and limitations and so forth 
of various kinds 19 times with very little 
success. I think part of it in recent years has 
been because we ourselves embarked on a 
program of unilateral disarmament, and the 
Soviet Union was out to catch up. We at the 
end of World War II were the only truly 
superpower in the world. We were the ones 
who still had no industrial damage done to 
us by the scars of war. Our military was 
intact and had not suffered as great a loss as 
those who had been in prior to our going 
into the war. And we tried from that van¬ 
tage point, as we all know, to bring about 
these reductions. 

I believe now that our military buildup 
and the fact that we have shown the will, 
the ability to go forward with a military 
buildup, is what has brought the Soviet 
Union to the negotiating table as quickly as 
they came. And it’s this that we think will 
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keep them there. I think it’s best explained 
by a cartoon recently that one of your 
papers ran, and that was a cartoon of 
Brezhnev speaking to a Russian general, 
and he was saying, “I liked the arms race 
better when we were the only ones in it.” 

The hand right back there. 

Natural Rubber Industry 

Q. We want to thank you for bringing the 
natural rubber industry out of oblivion. And 
now you’ve turned it over to the Navy. 

The President Would you—so everyone 
could hear. 

Q. And the Navy is—has regulations 
which are keeping it from doing anything. 
Is there any possibility of talking to the 
Navy and get some of those restrictions 
lifted? 

The President Now, what restrictions in 
the Navy are you asking about? 

Q. About natural rubber. You’re trying to 
build a natural rubber industry, which is 
going to bring jobs to this country, which is 
great, especially in Salinas, California. But 
the Navy is embedded with regulations 
which are preventing its moving out. Can 
we do anything about it? 

The President All I can do is tell you—I’ll 
do right now is I’ll go back and tell Cap 
Weinberger about that question. [Laughter] 
It was something new for me. 

Nuclear Arms Freeze 

Q. Mr. President, relative to your arms 
control initiative, the coordinators of the 
California nuclear freeze program are sug¬ 
gesting that if you’re serious about reducing 
nuclear arms, the obvious place to start is 
with a stop. And they wonder whether you 
would accept that and supporting the Cali¬ 
fornia nuclear freeze on the ballot in 
November. 

The President Jeff, I think the only prob¬ 
lem that I have with the freeze is, I know 
the people are sincere and all, but they’ve 
got the freeze at the wrong end of the ne¬ 
gotiations. The Soviet Union does have a 
decided edge on us and does have, at the 
moment in strategic weapons, a nuclear—a 
building, a production capacity greater than 
ours. They had three assembly lines going. 
We have none. The last administration 
closed down the only assembly line for 


them in 1977. 

This—a freeze is just fine. And that’s very 
much a part of START. Once we get down 
on an equal basis and to a vastly reduced 
level—and, as you know, the talks that start¬ 
ed several months ago, the INF talks in 
Geneva having to do with the intermediate- 
range missiles that are aimed against the 
cities of Europe, while there is nothing to 
match them until our NATO allies get the 
Pershing missiles and the cruise missiles 
from us—and so we’ve advocated there a 
total zero base. They eliminate their SS-20’s 
and -4’s and -5’s; we won’t place those 
Pershings or those cruise missiles. 

And, again, I think they came to the table 
only because they know we’re building 
those Pershings and those cruise missiles 
and the European allies of ours said that 
they would station them in their countries. 
And they accepted our invitation immedi¬ 
ately. 

But the freeze now, I think, would make 
this country dangerously vulnerable to nu¬ 
clear blackmail. 

Weapons Policy 

Q. Mr. President, David Owen from 
KCST-TV in San Diego. Did we learn any¬ 
thing in the Falkland Islands or watching 
the Middle East crisis that would make you 
want to speed up bolstering our own de¬ 
fenses or change the bolstering of our de¬ 
fenses in any way? 

The President. I think there were some 
things learned about ship construction 
there. I don’t think that it applies to any of 
our ships. And, with regard to missiles and 
missile defense, and I know that our people 
in the Pentagon are studying everything 
that happened there. I can’t say yet that 
I’m privy to whether there was anything 
that’s really surprised them. I don’t know 
whether there was. 

There’s a hand way back there. 

Trident Submarine 

Q. By way of a follow on that, sometime 
next month, the U.S.S. Ohio, the first Tri¬ 
dent nuclear submarine, will move into its 
home base at Bangor, Washington, on Hood 
Canal, not far from Seattle. What would you 
say to those individuals who are strongly 
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opposed to such a large and lethal weapons 
system, not only to it but to the idea of 
basing it in Seattle’s backyard, so to speak? 

The President. Well, it’s got to be based 
someplace. [Laughter] But I think we’ve 
proven over the years that there is no 
risk—well, you can never say that there is 
no risk, any kind of accident, sometime or 
other, could happen. But we’ve had nucle¬ 
ar-powered vessels. We’ve had nuclear 
weapons. We have nuclear weapons being 
carried airborne and so forth. I can’t see 
that there’s a legitimate reason why that 
should be denied a base. 

I think the safety provisions in those 
weapons has made them virtually fool-proof 
to any accident. There’s quite a procedure 
that has to take place before they can be 
detonated. And so I cannot see anything 
that would cause them to be—they prob¬ 
ably have a higher level of safety than 
normal munitions, explosive munitions, 
have. 

Q. If I could follow on that, what would 
you say it would take for you to decide that 
further deployment of the Trident subs 
would not be necessary? 

The President Well, this is a part of the 
START talks. 

We started with the land-based missiles, 
because we felt they were the most destabi¬ 
lizing. I can tell you our thinking and why 
we based the decision, which was my own. 
The missile is the thing that the person’s— 
the average—when I say destabilizing, the 
average person can foresee, whether acci¬ 
dentally or not, or inadvertently or not, 
someone pushes a button and 30 minutes 
later a city blows up in our country or, if it’s 
the other way, in theirs. 

Submarines and airplanes carrying such 
missiles are conventional type weapons in 
themselves that have got to put themselves 
in position. In other words, they can be 
intercepted and destroyed in normal war¬ 
fare without that 30-minute doomsday 
threat. Now, doesn’t not mean that they 
shouldn’t be eliminated. 

But we’ve set out first to reduce those 
destabilizing ballistic missiles and then to 
reduce the others at the other level. And 
what we have come up with is a proposal 
that no more than half of the warheads that 
each country would have under the terms 


of this treaty would be land-based. And the 
other half—surface vessels carry missiles 
now as well as submarines, on both sides. 

But, again, it would depend on these ne¬ 
gotiations and this treaty, because I can 
assure you, the Soviet Union is progressing 
in the development of nuclear-firing subma¬ 
rines to the point that the latest word we 
have is one they’ve built that is as long as 
one of our aircraft carriers. 

This is awful—choosing hands here. I’ll 
come back over here after this one. 

Israeli Invasion of Lebanon 

Q. Mr. President, you said yesterday that 
Mr. Begin’s pledge to you that came during 
the meeting last week had been mistakenly 
reported as a promise that Israel would not 
invade further into Lebanon, that in fact he 
had said only that he hoped that Israel 
would not have to invade further into Leba¬ 
non. If that is true, number one, how could 
that have happened? And number two, why 
did the erroneous report—why was it al¬ 
lowed to go uncorrected for so long? 

The President. On the pledge idea? I 
didn’t know—he had several conversations 
with other people. And when I first heard 
that he had made this promise, I was going 
to check with the State Department to see 
had he said it there. It turned out that it— 
and how it could happen was, I think, ex¬ 
plainable. It was a case of the second hand 
repeating—maybe even third hand—within 
the shop of the conversation that I had had 
with him, which was a conversation just be¬ 
tween the two of us and which he had ex¬ 
pressed the fact that he did not want to 
invade Lebanon. And this had never been 
his intention—and how the cease-fires kept 
being broken and so forth and it arrived to 
that threatening place. And so, as soon as I 
realized that it was based on my conversa¬ 
tion with him, I corrected the fact that, no, 
he had not promised. He had said that that 
had not been his intention, and he did not 
want to if he could avoid it. 

Insanity Plea 

Q. [Inaudible ]—KHJ Radio. There’s grow¬ 
ing criticism against the insanity defense in 
Federal felony cases. And I was wondering 
what your feelings are in this area? 
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The President. Well, if I can dissociate the 
question from the recent decision and the 
recent trial ^because I don’t comment 
about that—I can honestly say that in legal 
circles there has been, for some time now, 
among other criticisms of our justice 
system, there has been widespread criticism 
of the use of insanity and the manner in 
which it is done in trials and whether jus¬ 
tice is really done. And I know that now 
that has stepped up—that conversation. 
And a number of people in the legal profes¬ 
sion and the Justice Department are looking 
into what could be done to change this per¬ 
haps from “not guilty by reason of insan¬ 
ity,” to “guilty but insane” and then settle 
on a proper course following that. The 
thing that has also caused a lot of criticism 
is the fact that the ruling placed on the 
backs of the prosecution the need to prove 
that someone was sane rather than the 
other way of proving that he was insane. 
And, you know, if you start thinking about 
even a lot of your friends, you have to say, 
“Gee, if I had to prove they were sane, Fd 
have a hard job.” [Laughter] 

Economic Recovery Program 

Q- Mr. President, you vetoed the housing 
bill—and I represent KXL in the Pacific 
Northwest in Portland, Oregon—and that’s 
water over the bridge now. But what sort of 
aid and comfort can you give to the Pacific 
Northwest in the areas of timber and hous¬ 
ing industry in the light of your veto? 

The President I wish I could promise an 
instant cure. We believe, however, that our 
economic program, which is aimed at re¬ 
storing our economy and getting it going, 
the things that we’ve been doing with the 
budget we believe are all designed to, 
hopefully, in the coming months get inter¬ 
est rates under control—get them to come 
down to where they properly should be— 
and that all this will stimulate. 

I can say by way of encouragement, you 
know it’s taken 3 months—the economic in¬ 
dicators 3 months in a row are on the 
upturn—that you’ve bottomed out in the 
recession. We said that we would, at the 

1 The President was referring to the trial 
of John W. Hinckley, Jr., found not guilty by 
reason of insanity on all charges of shooting 
President Reagan and three others on 
March 30, 1981. 


end of the second quarter, that by that time 
that in the third and fourth quarters we 
would be in the recovery stage. We don’t 
think that s going to be a sudden upsurge or 
a boom, but we do think we’re on the way 
up, and in the month of May housing starts 
increased by 22% percent. 

We felt that that housing bill that I 
vetoed when it was tacked onto another 
measure would be counterproductive—that 
first of all, by the time that it was imple¬ 
mented and in place that it would be tag¬ 
ging along behind what could be a better 
recovery, particularly if we can get some 
drop in interest rates. We felt also that it 
being a spending program, which would in¬ 
crease the deficit, would send the wrong 
signal to the money markets, who are the 
ones who must lower those interest rates, 
and would send a signal that we were going 
back to the old-fashioned way of the quick 
fix—the things that I mentioned in my re¬ 
marks of government trying to stimulate 
the ecomomy with government deficit 
spending, and they would then protect 
themselves against possible resurgence of 
inflation by keeping or raising the present 
interest rates. 

I think that we were right in that deci¬ 
sion. I also, though, am encouraged—and 
maybe some of you could with your ability 
to contact the public—maybe you could 
start writing and telling some of the stories 
about various areas in the United States 
where local banks have gotten together and 
have put up each one a certain amount of 
money. It started with automobiles. They 
put up a certain amount of money and said 
this money is available as long as it lasts for 
automobile loans, and they had a figure that 
was well below the going interest rate. 

Now in several areas in the country local 
banks are doing this with regard to home 
mortgages and are bringing them down to a 
few points below the going rate. And I just 
think the word ought to be spread, because 
this is where were going to get the recov¬ 
ery. There’s no question but both auto¬ 
mobiles and housing, separately or together, 
can create a recession. And it is a hard-hit 
industry. 

We’re encouraged by the upsurge that 
took place in May. We hope we can keep it 
going. 
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One more. There’s a young lady. As long 
as I have to choose one more, I’ll choose the 
young lady. [Laughter] 

Israeli Invasion of Lebanon 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Jeanne In¬ 
ner son from King Television in Seattle. It 
was reported today the Egyptian foreign 
minister said that your administration knew 
about Israel’s pending invasion of Lebanon 
and didn’t do anything about it in return 
for Israeli promise of support for Mr. Haig’s 
Presidency in 1984. Could you comment on 
both parts of that question? [Laughter ] 

The President You say the Egyptian Am¬ 
bassador said that? 

Q. No, it was said by the Egyptian Minis¬ 
ter of State for Foreign Affairs today. He 
also said that it’s the widespread perception 
among Arab countries. 

The President Oh. He needs to be talked 
to. [Laughter] No, and we do know—and 
this is very troublesome; it’s very difficult 
for me to comment—and I’ve been grateful 
that there haven’t been more Lebanon 
questions, because the negotiations are so 
delicate right now that, as I said last night 
in the press conference, there’s very little 
that I can answer. But this I can answer. 

We know that the Arab States—and many 
of which we’ve been trying to establish a 
bond with them so that we can bring them 
into the peace-making process with Israel, 
and we’ve called it “create more Egypts.” 
This is the only way we’re going to settle 
that particular problem in the Middle East, 
is if we can get more Arab nations that are 
willing to come forward as Egypt did and 
establish a peace treaty, recognize the right 
of Israel to exist. And we’ve been doing 
this. 

We’re terribly disturbed, because it has 
come to our attention that for some reason 
they are convinced that we—if we did not 
actually connive and give our consent, that 
we were aware of it and did nothing about 
it. We were caught as much by surprise as 
anyone. 

We’ve had Phil Habib 2 there who, as you 


2 The President’s emissary in consulta¬ 
tions in the Middle East. 


know—and God bless him, if there’s ever a 
hero—Phil Habib, as you know, created, 
when we first sent him there, and has kept 
alive for 11 months until this latest tragedy 
the cease-fire in the Middle East. He’s done 
a superhuman job. And he’s still there and 
negotiating. And that’s why I don’t want to 
do anything to louse up his act. 

But we knew that they had gone up to 
the border as a threat. We knew they’d 
mobilized; the whole world knew that, and 
you were all writing and talking about it. 
And it is true that the PLO from across the 
border had shelled and rocket-attacked 
some of the villages in Israel. But when 
they crossed the border—and presumably 
to go only 40 kilometers and then form a 
line to protect their border against these 
artillery attacks—that was a surprise. Then 
when they did not stop—and they justified 
that on the basis that once they tried to 
stop, they were under attack, and they had 
to keep pursuing the enemy—no, this was 
not done with our approval or our consent. 

And I will have to say on behalf of A1 
Haig: Number one, I don’t believe he has 
such ambitions, and, number two, believe 
me, he’s served his country too long to have 
done anything of that kind. He never would 
have. 

And we’re continuing with everything we 
can do now. We’ve been 5 days in the pres¬ 
ent cease-fire, and we’re just hanging on 
that—we can maintain and that the negotia¬ 
tions will be successful. And as I said last 
night—I’ll repeat them—the three goals 
are: for Lebanon to create a stable govern¬ 
ment, which they haven’t had for 7 years— 
they’ve had several factions, each with its 
own militia—but a single united Lebanese 
army and government controlling its own 
territory; guaranteeing the border between 
Israel—because so far they’ve had another 
government and army living within their 
midst, the PLO—changing that; and then 
all the other countries getting out of Leba¬ 
non. And we’re working as hard as we can 
to that end. 

But anything you can all do to convince 
the Arab States—we’re trying our best. But, 
no, we were not a party to that. 

Now I have to—this is the same thing as 
last night at the press conference. The one 
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thing that I can never get used to is having 
to walk away from all the hands that were 
raised and that weren’t recognized. And to 
all of you, I’m sorry, and I apologize. And if 
every question could .be answered yes or 
no, maybe we could get to all of them, but 
we can’t. 

Thank all of you. I appreciate it. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:22 p.m. in 
the Beverly Hills Room at the Century 
Plaza Hotel Prior to his remarks , he attend- 
ed a reception for the editors and broad¬ 
casters in the hotel 

Following the question-and-answer ses¬ 
sion, the President left Los Angeles and 
went to Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near 
Santa Barbara, Calif 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the Annual Report of the 
National Science Foundation 
July 1, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to send you the annual 
report of the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal year 1981. It describes research 
supported by the Foundation in the math¬ 
ematical, physical, environmental, biologi¬ 
cal, social, behaviorial, and information sci¬ 
ences and in engineering. 

In scientific and engineering research 
there are surely many exciting develop¬ 
ments to report. But, as NSF Director John 
Slaughter notes in his opening statement to 
this report, research breakthroughs are 
“built on thousands of individual research 
projects done over many years.” It is that 
kind of perseverance that makes our scien¬ 
tific enterprise strong. But such persever¬ 
ance is necessary because in the long-term 


our economic growth and productivity, our 
national security, and the general well¬ 
being of our people depend on the new 
knowledge that results from research. 

We do face challenges. But I am optimis¬ 
tic about our ability to meet them. I am 
confident that the Foundation will maintain 
its record of excellence in advancing 
science and technology. I commend its 
work to you. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

July 1, 1982. 

Note: The report is entitled “National 
Science Foundation — Thirty-first Annual 
Report for Fiscal Year 1981 ” (Government 
Printing Office, 127 pages). 


Nomination of Everett Alvarez, Jr., To Be Deputy Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs 
July 1, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Everett Alvarez, Jr., to be 
Deputy Administrator for Veterans Affairs, 
Veterans Administration. Mr. Alvarez will 
succeed Charles T. Hagel, who has re¬ 
signed. 

Since July 27, 1981, Mr. Alvarez has been 
serving as Deputy Director of the Peace 
Corps. From 1980 to 1981, he was a law 


clerk with the firm of Finnegan, Hender¬ 
son, Farabow, Garrett & Dunner of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He was Assistant Program 
Manager for the U.S. Navy’s A-4 aircraft 
program from 1976 to 1980. 

Mr. Alvarez is a career aviator and was a 
Navy pilot from 1961 to 1973. He was the 
longest held prisoner of war in North Viet¬ 
nam (8% years). Upon return, he established 
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the Everett Alvarez, Jr., Scholarship Foun¬ 
dation with personal funds raised by lectur¬ 
ing. The foundation is now administered by 
the University of Santa Clara, California. 

Mr. Alvarez was graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Santa Clara (B.S., 1960) and Naval 
Postgraduate School in Monterey, Calif. 


(M.S., 1976). He will receive his law degree 
in December 1982 from the Washington 
National Law Center, George Washington 
University. 

Mr. Alvarez is married, has two children, 
and resides in Rockville, Md. He was bom 
in Salinas, Calif., on December 23, 1937. 


Nomination of Harry M. Singleton To Be an Assistant Secretary of 

Education 

July 2, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Harry M. Singleton to be 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights, Depart¬ 
ment of Education. He would succeed Clar¬ 
ence Thomas. 

Mr. Singleton is currently serving as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Congression¬ 
al Affairs, Department of Commerce. He 
was minority chief counsel and staff direc¬ 
tor, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. House of Representatives, in 1979- 
1981. He was deputy minority counsel, 
Committee of the District of Columbia, U.S. 
House of Representatives, in 1977-1979. In 
1976-1977, he was an associate with the law 


firm of Covington & Burling. He was an 
attorney in the Office of the General Coun¬ 
sel, Legislative Affairs Unit, Federal Trade 
Commission, in 1975-1976, and was a legis¬ 
lative consultant at the American Enter¬ 
prise Institute for Public Policy Research in 
1975. Prior to that position, he was an asso¬ 
ciate with the law firm of Houston & Gard¬ 
ner in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Singleton graduated from Johns Hop¬ 
kins University (B.A., 1971) and Yale Law 
School (J.D., 1974). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Washington, D.C. 
He was bom April 10, 1949. 


Nomination of Henry F. Cooper, Jr., To Be an Assistant Director of 
the United States Aims Control and Disarmament Agency 
July 2, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Henry F. Cooper, Jr., to 
be an Assistant Director of the Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency (Bureau of 
Strategic Programs). He would succeed 
David Marion Clinard. 

Dr. Cooper has been serving as Deputy 
for the Strategic and Space Systems, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Research, Development and Logistics, 
since 1979. He was a member of the senior 
technical staff and program manager or as¬ 
sociates program manager of study con¬ 
tracts with the Director of Defense Re¬ 
search and Engineering, the Defense Nu¬ 


clear Agency, the Advanced Research Proj¬ 
ects Agency, the U.S. Air Force, and the 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratories, for R & 
D Associates in 1972-1979. He was scientif¬ 
ic adviser to the Civil Engineering Division 
of the Air Force Weapons Laboratory in 
1967-1972. He served as Project Officer in 
the Civil Engineering Division at the Air 
Force Weapons Laboratory in 1964-1967. 

He graduated from Clemson University 
(B.S., 1958; M.S., 1960) and New York Uni¬ 
versity (Ph. D., 1964). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in McLean, Va. 
He was bom November 8, 1936. 
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Nomination of Two Members of the 
July 2 ; 7952 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for 
terms expiring March 31, 1988. 

Tom H. Carothers is a rancher in Palestine, Tex. 
He is director of the Federal Land Bank Asso¬ 
ciation of Tyler and of the Texas and South¬ 
western Cattle Raisers Association. He serves as 
director/secretary-treasurer of the Anderson 
County Farm Bureau. He is a member and 
past director of the American Brahman Breed¬ 
ers Association and a member and past chair¬ 
man, executive committee, of the Build East 


Federal Farm Credit Board 


Texas program. He graduated from Baylor Uni¬ 
versity. He is married and resides in Palestine, 
Tex. He was born December 17, 1914. He 
would succeed William Dale Nix, Sr. 

Leonard R. Fonts is a farmer in West Point, Ind. 
He has been serving as chairman of the La¬ 
fayette Production Credit Association for 21 
years. He is committeeman-vice chairman of 
the Production Credit Association National 
Committee. He is a member of the Federal 
Land Bank Association of Crawfordsville. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in West 
Point, Ind. He was born November 19, 1923. 
He would succeed Melvin R. Bradley. 


Appointment of 40 Members of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, and 
Designation of Chairman 
July 2, 1982 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee on 
the Arts (John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts). The purpose of the Com¬ 
mittee is to advise and consult the Board of 
Trustees at the National Cultural Center on 
existing and prospective cultural activities 
to be carried at the Center. The President 
also announced his intention to designate 
Herb Hutner as Chairman. 

Herb Hutner, of Los Angeles, Calif., is a private 
investment banker. He is a founder of the Los 
Angeles Music Center; composer member of 
the ASCAP and director of the United Artists 
Communications, Inc. 

Margaret Archambault, of Chicago, Ill., is active 
in the United Service Organization. She is a 
trustee for the Kemper Educational and Chari¬ 
table Fund, a member of the President’s Coun¬ 
cil of the Museum of Science and Industry, and 
a member of the Northwestern University 
Women’s Board. 

Robert D. Bain, of Bismarck, N. Dak., is president 
of Bain Insurance, Inc. 


Charles Camalier, Jr., of Potomac Falls, Md, is a 
real estate developer and investor. 

Clara Chambers , of Bloomfield Hills, Mich., is fi¬ 
nance chairman of kidney research at the Uni¬ 
versity of Miami. She is also a member of the 
Society of the University Founders of the Uni¬ 
versity of Miami. 

Margo Denny, of Anchorage, Alaska, is involved 
in cultural and civic activities in the communi¬ 
ty. 

William M. Fine, of New York, N.Y., is president 
of the W.M.F. Fund, Inc. He is also past presi¬ 
dent of Bon wit Teller and Wamsutta Mills. 

Beverly J. Gosnell, of Charleston, S.C., is vice 
president of Charleston Marine Coal Terminal. 

Cynthia Grassey, of Denver, Colo., is finance di¬ 
rector of the Colorado State Republican Party. 

Karl Halvorson, of Lake Oswego, Oreg., is presi¬ 
dent of Karl M. Halvorson, Inc. 

Martin B. Hoffman, of Needham, Mass., is presi¬ 
dent of Hoffman Apparel International Corp. 

Stephen Jemigan, of Oklahoma City, Okla., is 
president of Steve Jemigan, Inc. 

Gary Kirke, of Des Moines, Iowa, is chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of Kirke- 
Van Orsdel, Inc. 
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Gary Levine, of Bellevue, Wash., is president and 
chief executive officer of K and L Distributors, 
Inc. 

John Marsh, of Gainsville, Va., is an owner and 
breeder of thoroughbred horses. 

Alyne Massey, of Nashville, Tenn., is a member 
of the board of trustees for Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity. 

Julia M. McCabe, of Wilmington, Del., is a 
member of the board of trustees of the Dela¬ 
ware Art Museum. 

Virginia McCann, of Short Hills, N.J., is involved 
in civic, cultural, and political activities in the 
community. 

Jim Nelson, of Rapid City, Iowa, is an attorney at 
law. He is also a former State legislator. 

Jeanette Nichols, of Shawnee Mission, Kans., is a 
leader in civic, cultural, and political activities 
in the community. 

H. Davison Osgood, Jr., of Scarborough, Maine, is 
an attorney at law. 

Voith Penberthy, of Scottsdale, Ariz., is owner of 
Mountain States Enterprises, Ltd. He is also the 
former owner of Scottsdale Restaurants, Inc. 

John Piercey, of Salt Lake City, Utah, is a lawyer. 

Millie Pogna, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., is an edu¬ 
cational, cultural, and political leader in the 
community. She is also a member of the State 
Board of Education. 

Gladys Prescott, of West Palm Beach, Fla., is with 
David H. Bloodworth, State Attorney. She is a 
founder and member of the Patrons Guild of 
the Palm Beach Opera. 

Chesley Pruet, of El Dorado, Ark., is president of 
Pruet Oil. 

Ann Rydalch, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, is a procure¬ 
ment analyst for Catalytic, Inc. She is also 


second vice chairman of the State Republican 
Party. 

Hugh K. Schilling, of St. Paul, Minn., is president 
of Horton Manufacturing. 

William Siems, of Billings, Mont., is a self-em¬ 
ployed CPA. 

Harriet Slaybaugh, of Montpelier, Vt., is a 
member of the City Council and the Vermont 
Republican State Committee. She is also the 
president of the Vermont Federation of Repub¬ 
lican Women. 

Mrs. John Slocum, of Newport, R.I., is a Republi¬ 
can leader in the community. She is State co- 
chairman of the Republican Party, as well as 
cochairman of the Newport City Committee. 

Charles C. Spalding, of Honolulu, Hawaii, is a 
self-employed investor. 

Richard Taylor, of Potomac, Md., is a senior 
member of Steptoe and Johnson. 

Dr. Paul Tessier, of New Castle, N.H., is a urol¬ 
ogist in Portsmouth, N.H. 

James Thompson, of Harrodse Creek, Ky., is 
chairman and chief executive officer of Glen- 
more Distillers Co. 

Judith Thompson, of Shoal Creek, Ala., is vice 
president and general counsel of Thompson 
Tractor, Inc. 

Diane Ushinski, of Shaverton, Pa., is a civic and 
cultural contributor in the community. 

Dorothy Vannerson, of Sugarland, Tex., is co¬ 
owner of Vannerson Insurance. 

Joseph Vetrano, of Bristol, Conn., is an interna¬ 
tional entrepreneur and developer. 

Judith Woods, of St. Louis, Mo., is involved in 
various civic and political activities in the com¬ 
munity. 
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Appendix A —Digest of Other White House Announcements 


The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an¬ 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this book. 

January 2 

While at the residence of Walter and Lenore 
Annenberg in Palm Springs, Calif., the President 
spoke by telephone with the Vice President and 
Counsellor to the President Edwin Meese III fol¬ 
lowing the meeting of the Special Situation 
Group in Washington. They discussed the situa¬ 
tion in Poland and other foreign policy matters. 

In the afternoon, the President met with Secre¬ 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., for a general 
discussion of foreign policy matters. Following 
that meeting, the President and the Secretary of 
State were joined by Deputy Secretary of State 
William P. Clark and Assistant to the President 
Michael K. Deaver for a discussion of the upcom¬ 
ing visit to Washington of Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

January 3 

The President left Palm Springs, Calif., and re¬ 
turned to the White House. 

January 4 

The President held meetings at the White 
House with members of the White House staff. 

January 5 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has accepted, with deep regret, the resigna¬ 
tion of Jacob Stein as Special Adviser to the 
White House. 

January 6 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Productivity Advisory Commit¬ 
tee; 

—Robert Delano, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Secretary of 
Agriculture John R. Block. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent received a preliminary report on the disas¬ 
ters caused by weather in California and other 
States. The President expressed serious concern 
about the impact of flooding and severe weather 


that is causing sudden and unexpected hardship 
and suffering on the part of the people. He has 
directed the Federal Government to be able to 
move with dispatch and is prepared to give 
urgent consideration to appeals for Federal disas¬ 
ter relief. 

January 7 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—his economic and budget advisers, including 
Secretary of the Treasury Donald T. Regan, 
David A. Stockman, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, Murray L. Wei- 
denbaum, Chairman of the Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers, and members of the White 
House staff, to discuss the 1983 budget; 

—Pete Schabarum, chairman of the Los Ange¬ 
les County Board of Supervisors; 

—Governor Victor Atiyeh of Oregon; 

—Ambassador Paul H. Nitze, head of the U.S. 
Delegation to the Intermediate-Range Nucle¬ 
ar Force Negotiations, who is returning to 
Geneva for the negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., Deputy Secretary of State William P. 
Clark, Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein¬ 
berger, and Eugene V. Rostow, Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency; 

—the Cabinet, for an overview of the past year 
and the current year, a discussion of the 
budget, and an update on the situation in 
Poland. 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of California as a result of severe storms, 
mudslides, high tides, and flooding beginning on 
December 19, 1981, which caused extensive 
property damage. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited President Mohamed Siad Barre 
of the Somali Democratic Republic to visit Wash¬ 
ington and meet with him at the White House on 
March 11. They are expected to discuss bilateral 
relations as well as other matters of mutual inter¬ 
est, 

January 8 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—his budget and economic advisers, to discuss 
the 1983 budget; 
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—Adm. Hyman G. Rickover; 

—Waiter L. Cutler, U.S. Ambassador to Tunisia, 
and William Tapley Bennett, Jr., U.S. Perma¬ 
nent Representative to NATO, prior to their 
departure for their overseas posts; 

—the Cabinet Council on Commerce and 
Trade, to discuss the auto industry. 

The President left the White House for a week¬ 
end stay at Camp David, Md. 

January 10 

The President returned to the White House 
from Camp David, Md. 

January 11 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Richard S. Schweiker, Secre¬ 
tary of Transportation Drew L. Lewis, and 
members of the executive committee of the 
National Conference of State Legislatures; 

—Republican leaders of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives; 

—Governors Bill Clements of Texas and David 
C. Treen of Louisiana, to discuss natural gas 
deregulation. 

The President attended a reception for mem¬ 
bers of the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu¬ 
tion, and Peace on the State Floor of the White 
House. 

The President granted a recess appointment to 
Kenneth E. Moffett as Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

January 12 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Senior Policy Adviser Melvin L. Bradley and. 
Assistant to the Vice President for Domestic 
Policy Thaddeus Garrett, to discuss the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Service policy on tax exemp¬ 
tions for private educational facilities; 

—Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., to discuss the 
Internal Revenue Service policy on tax ex¬ 
emptions for private educational facilities; 

—Governor Carlos Romero Barcello of Puerto 
Rico, Vice President George Bush, Commis¬ 
sioner Baltasar Corrada, Mayor Hernan Pa¬ 
dilla of San Juan, Puerto Rico, and former 
Governor Luis Ferre of Puerto Rico; 

—Senators Robert Dole of Kansas, Charles 
McC. Mathias, Jr., of Maryland, and Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, and Repre¬ 
sentative Carroll A. Campbell, Jr., to discuss 
the Internal Revenue Service policy on tax 
exemptions for private educational facilities; 
—the Cabinet, to discuss Federal labor-man¬ 
agement relations. 


January 13 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the President re¬ 
ceived diplomatic credentials from Ambassadors 
Dauda Sulaiman Kamara of Sierra Leone, 
Thomas Klestil of Austria, and Paul Pondi of 
Cameroon. 

The President announced the appointment of 
E. Pendleton James, Assistant to the President for 
Presidential Personnel, as a member of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on White House Fellowships. 

January 15 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Human Resources; 
—Republican leaders of the Senate. 

January 16 

The President met at the White House with 
Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 

In the evening, the President attended the 
Touchdown Club awards dinner at the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel. 

January 18 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—John Erickson, national chairman. Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes; 

—Mike Mansfield, U.S. Ambassador to Japan; 
—Shintaro Abe, Minister of International Trade 
and Industry of Japan. 

January 19 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff. 

January 20 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Charles Z. Wick, Robert Gray, and Charles 
Hagel, who presented the President with his 
copy of the Satellite Inaugural Balls Book on 
behalf of the 1981 Presidential Inaugural 
Committee; 

-—John Walsh, director of Project HOPE’S phar¬ 
maceutical drug relief program for Poland, 
who is leaving today for Poland with a team 
of physicians, nurses, and technicians; 

—a group of administration officials for a meet¬ 
ing on the economic recovery program, in¬ 
cluding details of the budget and the State of 
the Union message. 

William P. Clark, Deputy Secretary of State 
and Assistant to the President for National Secu¬ 
rity Affairs, announced the President’s appoint- 
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ment of Robert C. McFarlane as Deputy Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 

January 21 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Donald T. Regan, 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., and a bipartisan 
group of local elected officials, to discuss 
urban affairs, including Federal, State, and 
local efforts regarding urban redevelopment 
and the enterprise zone concept and tax in¬ 
centives for revitalizing blighted and dis¬ 
tressed areas; 

—the National Security Council. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Reagan will travel to Barbados for 
the Easter holiday. During their stay, the Presi¬ 
dent will meet with Prime Minister J. M. G. 
Adams. He is also expected to meet with leaders 
of other East Caribbean countries. The visit is the 
result of a longstanding invitation from their 
good friend, Claudette Colbert, who resides on 
the island. 

January 22 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senators Jesse Helms of North Carolina and 
Thomas F. Eagleton of Missouri, and Repre¬ 
sentative Charles F. Dougherty of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, members of the Congressional Pro-Life 
Caucus; 

—a group of leaders of pro-life organizations, to 
discuss the abortion issue; 

—Franklyn C. (Lyn) Nofziger, who has re¬ 
signed as Assistant to the President for Politi¬ 
cal Affairs, for a farewell visit. 

The President announced his intention to des¬ 
ignate James Eugene Burnett, Jr., as Vice Chair¬ 
man of the National Transportation Safety Board. 

The President left the White House for a week¬ 
end stay at Camp David, Md. 

January 24 

The President returned to the White House 
following a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 

January 25 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., of Mary¬ 
land; 

—a group of small business owner-operators. 

The President asked the Congress to consider a 
request for additional appropriation language for 
the fiscal year 1982 for die Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


January 26 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders; 

—the Cabinet, for a luncheon meeting on the 
State of the Union address. 

January 27 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 
and members of the Clemson University 
football team. 

January 28 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Mayor Margaret Hance of Phoenix, Ariz.; 

—a group of black Republican leaders; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs; 

—Ephraim Evron, who is leaving his post as 
Israeli Ambassador to the United States and 
returning to Israel, for a farewell visit; 

—the National Security Council; 

—representatives of the National Conference 
of Republican Mayors and Local Elected Of¬ 
ficials; 

—members of the Special Medical Advisory 
Group of the Veterans Administration. 

January 29 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Juan Antonio Samaranch, president of the In¬ 
ternational Olympic Committee, and Peter 
V. Ueberroth, president of the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee; 

—John Jacob, president of the National Urban 
League; 

—Senator John G. Tower of Texas. 

The President transmitted to the Congress a 
report on the Non-Aligned Countries’ communi¬ 
que of September 1981. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent will travel to Europe in June to participate 
in meetings with other heads of government and 
for an audience with His Holiness Pope John Paul 
II. Mrs. Reagan will accompany the President. 
The President will travel to Versailles at the invi¬ 
tation of President Frangois Mitterrand to 
attend the economic summit on June 4-6. In ad¬ 
dition to President Reagan and President Mitter¬ 
rand, there will be heads of government or state 
from Canada, Italy, the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and the United Kingdom, as well as 
the President of the Commission of the European 
Communities. The summit representatives will 
come together primarily to discuss shared eco¬ 
nomic concerns. The President will then visit 
Rome on June 7 at the invitation of the Italian 
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Government. He will have an audience with His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II. The trip will con¬ 
clude with the President’s attendance at a NATO 
summit. President Reagan views this meeting as 
an opportunity for the North Atlantic Alliance to 
shape its response to this decade’s challenges. 

February 1 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of Governors, Members of Congress, 
and State legislators, to discuss federalism. 
The President asked the Congress to consider a 
request for supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1982 in the amount of $2,290,490,000 for 
the Department of Labor. The White House an¬ 
nounced that the purpose of the request is to 
assure that unemployed workers will continue to 
receive the unemployment insurance benefits 
due under law and that the supplemental appro¬ 
priations are required primarily because the un¬ 
employment rate has risen to a level higher than 
the rate that was assumed at the current appro¬ 
priations level. 

February 2 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—participants in the Senate Youth Program; 
—James D. Theberge, U.S. Ambassador to 
Chile, Gerald E. Thomas, U.S. Ambassador to 
Guyana, and John H. Reed, U.S. Ambassador 
to Sri Lanka and the Maldives, prior to their 
departure for their overseas posts; 

—members of the President’s Council on Phys¬ 
ical Fitness and Sports, for an early evening 
reception. 

In accordance with the requirements of Sec¬ 
tion 381(c) of the Energy Policy and Conserva¬ 
tion Act, the President transmitted to the Con¬ 
gress the 1980 Annual Report on Federal Energy 
Conservation Programs. 

The White House announced that Belgian 
Prime Minister Wilfried Martens, who will be ac¬ 
companied by Foreign Minister Leo Tindemans, 
has accepted the President’s invitation to visit 
Washington. Prime Minister Martens will be 
meeting with the President on February 17 both 
in his capacity as Belgian Prime Minister and as 
the current President of the European Commu¬ 
nity Council of Heads of Government. 

February 3 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff. 

February 4 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. Reagan 
met in the Oval Office with the Italian Ambassa¬ 
dor to the United States Rinaldo Petrignani and 
Mrs. Petrignani and Brigadier General and Mrs. 
James L. Dozier. General Dozier is Deputy Chief 


of Staff, Logistics and Administration, Allied 
Land Forces Southern Europe. He was kidnaped 
from his Verona, Italy, apartment on December 
17, 1981, by members of the Red Brigade and 
rescued last week by an Italian anti-terrorist 
squad after 42 days of captivity. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the Presi¬ 
dent received the Silver Buffalo Award for distin¬ 
guished service to youth from representatives of 
the Boy Scouts of America. The President also 
received the organization’s 1981 Annual Report 
to the Nation. 

The President also met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; 

—the National Security Council; 

—a group of labor leaders. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
Tenth Annual Report on the Administration of 
the Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970, in ac¬ 
cordance with Section 211 of the Act. The report 
covers calendar year 1980. 

February 5 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Senators John H. Chafee of Rhode Island, 
Ernest F. Hollings of South Carolina, Pete V. 
Domenici of New Mexico, and Jake Gam of 
Utah, to discuss the federalism initiative; 

—members of the Agricultural Task Force, 
which was created by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development at the direction 
of the President following the Cancun 
summit talks; 

—a group of U.S. Representatives, to discuss 
the federalism initiative; 

—Preston Martin, Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the Presi¬ 
dent received diplomatic credentials from Am¬ 
bassadors Nicolas Karandreas of Greece, Chit¬ 
mansing Jesseransing of Maritius, Cedric Hilburn 
Grant of Guyana, and Julio Sanjines Goitia of Bo¬ 
livia. 

February 8 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the bipartisan congressional leadership; 

—Republican congressional leaders. 

February 10 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council. 

February 11 

The President met at the White House with; 
—members of the White House staff; 
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—Senate Majority Leader Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, and 
House Minority Leader Robert H. Michel; 
—the Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs, to 
discuss housing and employment training; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—members of the National Association of 
Counties and other county officials, to discuss 
the federalism initiative; 

—Roy Williams, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; 

—Gen. Jarl Wahlstrom, international leader of 
the Salvation Army. 

The White House confirmed that Myer Ra- 
shish, Under Secretary of State for Economic Af¬ 
fairs, submitted his resignation to the President, 
effective January 20. 

The White House announced that President 
Joao Baptista de Oliveira Figueiredo of Brazil has 
accepted President Reagan’s personal invitation 
for a state visit to Washington, beginning on May 
11. The visit will provide an opportunity for 
President Reagan and President Figueiredo to 
become acquainted personally and to exchange 
views on a broad range of bilateral, hemispheric, 
and global developments. 

February 12 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—administration spokesmen; 

—Keith L. Brown, U.S. Ambassador to Lesotho, 
Michael H. Armacost, U.S. Ambassador to the 
Philippines, and Fred J. Eckert, U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador to Fiji, prior to their departure for 
their overseas posts. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent will visit London, England, and Bonn, Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany, during his trip to 
Europe in June. This is in addition to his attend¬ 
ance at the economic summit at Versailles, 
France, his visit to Rome, Italy, and his audience 
with His Holiness Pope John Paul II, which were 
announced on January 29. Mrs. Reagan will ac¬ 
company the President. The President will visit 
the United Kingdom at the invitation of Queen 
Elizabeth II and Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher from June 7 to June 9. He will visit 
Bonn on June 10 to participate in a meeting of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization at the 
invitation of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 

The President announced that he has accorded 
the personal rank of Ambassador to Richard Fair¬ 
banks in his capacity as Special Adviser to the 
Secretary of State. 

The President left the White House for a week¬ 
end stay at Camp David, Md. 


February 14 

The President returned to the White House 
following a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 

February 15 

The President held separate meetings at the 
White House with Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig, Jr., and Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger. Secretary Haig reported to the 
President on his trip to Europe and North Africa, 
and Secretary Weinberger reported on his recent 
trip to the Middle East. The President also at¬ 
tended a meeting with administration officials to 
discuss foreign policy issues. 

The President also met at the White House 
with Paul A. Volcker, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

February 16 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Maj. Gen. Evan Hultman, president of the 
Reserve Officers Association; 

—Jack Flynt, national commander of the 
American Legion; 

—Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., to discuss hous¬ 
ing. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the Presi¬ 
dent received diplomatic credentials from Am¬ 
bassadors Bernard Vernier-Palliez of France, 
Francisco Fiallos Navarro of Nicaragua, Franklin 
Baron of Dominica, and Moshe Arens of Israel. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent requested Congress to provide an additional 
$283.3 million in fiscal year 1983 for the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor to fund more staff for State em¬ 
ployment service offices. This request is an exten¬ 
sion of the President’s February 1 request to the 
Congress for a supplemental appropriation to 
provide an increase in staff for the employment 
service in 1982 over the level that could be sup¬ 
ported under the continuing resolution. Taken 
together, these two requests will assure adequate 
staff to provide job-finding assistance to the un¬ 
employed and to administer the work search re¬ 
quirements for unemployment insurance claim¬ 
ants. This amended budget request would pro¬ 
vide a 7,900 increase (from 13,900 to 21,800) in 
staff over the level provided in the 1983 budget, 

February 17 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff, 

February 18 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—members of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Towns and Town¬ 
ships. 

In accordance with Section 411(c) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2441), the 
President transmitted to the Congress the quar¬ 
terly report on East-West trade covering the 
second quarter of 1981. The report discusses U.S. 
trade relations with the Soviet Union, the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of China, and the Eastern Europe¬ 
an countries. 

February 19 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—representatives of Big Brothers/Big Sisters; 
—the National Security Council. 

February 21 

The President attended services at Christ 
Church in Alexandria, Va., as part of the observ¬ 
ance of the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 

February 22 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the executive committee of the 
George Washington Masonic Memorial Asso¬ 
ciation; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
and Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the Presi¬ 
dent's emissary in consultations in the 
Middle East; 

—Governors attending the Washington, D.C., 
meeting of the National Governors' Associ¬ 
ation. 

February 23 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
and Republican leaders of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to discuss the fiscal 
year 1983 budget and the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative; 

—representatives of the Capitol Historical Soci¬ 
ety; 

—representatives of AMVETS (American Vet¬ 
erans of World War II, Korea & Vietnam), 
who presented the President with the orga¬ 
nization’s Gold Helmet Award; 

—Masumi Esaki, special trade representative 
from Japan; 

—the Cabinet Council on Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, to discuss agricultural export policies; 
—Governor Bill Clements of Texas. 

The President transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations a 


report prepared by the Department of State con¬ 
cerning international agreements. 

February 24 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—bipartisan congressional leaders; 

—bipartisan congressional committee chairmen 
and ranking minority members. 

February 25 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Senate Majority Leader Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., and House Minority Leader Robert H. 
Michel, to discuss the legislative agenda; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the National Security Council; 

—Members of Congress; 

—Republican members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee; 

—the Cabinet. 

February 26 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—pilots and paramedics of the U.S. Park Police 
Aviation Section, including Donald Usher 
and Gene Windsor, who were involved in 
the rescue efforts for the survivors of the Air 
Florida airplane crash in Washington, D.C., 
on January 13; 

—the National Security Council. 

The President attended a dinner sponsored by 
the Conservative Political Action Conference, 
1982, at the Mayflower Hotel. 

March 1 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the President’s Economic Policy 
Advisory Board; 

—members of the board of directors of the 
National League of Cities; 

—Republican members of the Senate Finance 
Committee; 

—former Secretary of State William P. Rogers, 
to discuss plans for Afghanistan Day. 

The President designated Cathie A. Shattuck as 
Acting Chairman of the Equal Employment Op¬ 
portunity Commission, effective March 4. She 
was nominated on December 8, 1981, to be a 
member of the Commission. 

March 2 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
14th annual report of the Department of Trans¬ 
portation. 

The President left the White House for his trip 
to Wyoming, New Mexico, and California. 
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March 5 

The White House announced that at the invita¬ 
tion of the President, President Frangois Mitter¬ 
rand of France will make a working visit to 
Washington on March 12. French Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Claude Cheysson and Secretary of State Alex¬ 
ander M. Haig, Jr., will participate in the discus¬ 
sions. 

March 8 

The President left Rancho del Cielo, his ranch 
near Santa Barbara, Calif., and returned to the 
White House. 

March 9 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The White House announced additional details 
of the President’s visit to the Caribbean area in 
early April. On April 8, the President will meet 
with, the Prime Minister of Barbados, J. M. G. 
Adams, and other Eastern Caribbean leaders to 
continue discussions of common problems facing 
countries concerned with the Caribbean region. 
In addition to the President’s visit to Barbados, 
he will’ visit Jamaica on April 7, where he will 
meet with Prime Minister Edward Seaga, who 
was the first foreign leader to visit the President 
following his inauguration. Among other issues, 
they will discuss the activities of the United 
States Business Committee on Jamaica. Mrs. 
Reagan will accompany the President, and they 
will return to Washington on April 11. 

March 10 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Human Resources. 

In the evening, the President attended a per¬ 
formance of the Joffrey Ballet at the John F 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

March 11 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—President Mohamed Siad Barre of Somalia; 

—members of the National Black Caucus of 
Local Elected Officials, the National Confer¬ 
ence of Black Mayors, and the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Black County Officials; 

—Governor James A. Rhodes of Ohio. 

In accordance with the requirements of Subti¬ 
tle H of Title V of the Energy Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 8286b), the President transmitted to the 
Congress the first annual report, covering calen¬ 
dar year 1980, on the Federal coordination of 
factors and data used in the development of 
building energy conservation standards. The 


report was prepared by the Department of 
Energy. 

The President announced that the Vice Presi¬ 
dent will travel to the Pacific area in late April 
and early May. The Vice President has accepted 
the invitation of Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser 
to visit Australia for talks and to commemorate 
the 40th anniversary of the Battle of the Coral 
Sea and the 30th anniversary of the ANZUS 
Treaty. The Vice President also has accepted the 
invitation of Prime Minister Robert Muldoon to 
visit New Zealand for talks and to stress the im¬ 
portance of the ANZUS alliance. He will reaffirm 
the close ties of the United States with both 
countries. The Vice President also will make 
other stops on this trip, but the details have not 
yet been worked out. 

March 12 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—chief - executive officers of the Business 
Roundtable, including Clifton Garvin, Ruben 
Mettler, Robert Baldwin, Robert Kilpatrick, 
Theodore Brophy, and John Post. 

The White House announced details of the pre¬ 
viously announced visit to the United States of 
President Alessandro Pertini of Italy. The dates of 
the visit will be March 24 to April 1. President 
Pertini will meet with President Reagan on 
March 25 and be honored at a state dinner that 
evening. 

The President left the White House for a week¬ 
end stay at Camp David, Md. 

March 14 

The President returned to the White House 
following a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 

March 17 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of leaders of the California beef 
cattle industry. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has designated. Gerald P. Carmen, Adminis¬ 
trator of General Services, as a member of the 
Property Review Board. 

March 18 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Mexican Ambassador to the United States 
Hugo B. Margain; 

—Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the President’s 
emissary in consultations in the Middle East; 

—Bavarian Minister-President and Christian 
Social Union leader Franz-Josef Strauss of 
the Federal Republic of Germany; 
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—Senators Howard H. Baker, Jr., and James A. 
McClure; 

—Representatives James T. Broyhill, Clarence 
J. Brown, and Tom Corcoran; 

—members of the Republican Congressional 
Leadership Council, for an early evening re¬ 
ception. 

In the afternoon, the President met with a 
group of black editors in Room 450 of the Old 
Executive Office Building. 

The President asked the Congress to consider 
requests for supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1982 totaling $17.2 million for the fol¬ 
lowing purposes: 

—$6.6 million for the Department of Educa¬ 
tion to meet the increased cost of Pell Grant 
application processing and to expand the 
validation procedures on these student assist¬ 
ance grant applications; 

—$8.3 million for the Department of the 
Treasury to fund an anticrime task force 
which would operate in south Florida under 
the leadership of Vice President Bush; 

—$2.3 million for the Merit Systems Protection 
Board to meet the costs of processing and 
adjudicating Federal employee appeals on a 
timely basis and to meet the resulting in¬ 
crease in administrative costs. 


March 19 


The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
--representatives of the National Forest Prod¬ 
ucts Association and National Association of 
Home Builders; 

'^ ames Tracey, Commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 


The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent will meet Bermudan Premier John W. D. 
Swan on March 22. The Premier will be making 
a private visit to Washington. This will be the 
hrst time President Reagan has met Premier 
Swan, who assumed office in January 1982. 

The President left the White House for a week¬ 
end stay at Camp David, Md. 


March 20 

oi.? 16 ^ r T esi 1 ^ ent declared a major disaster for the 
State of Indiana as a result of severe storms and 
Hooding, beginning on or about March 12, which 
caused extensive property damage. 

March 21 


pie President returned to the White Ho 
following a weekend stay at Camp David, I 
TTie President spoke by telephone to sp 
shuttle Columbia astronauts Jack E. Lousma t 
. Gordon Fullerton in Cape Canaveral F 
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March 22 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, Secretary of Agriculture 
John R. Block, and members of congressional 
agricultural committees; 

—Foreign Minister Yoshio Sakurauchi of Japan; 
—members of the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission and the Poison Prevention 
Week Council, to mark the beginning of 
Poison Prevention Week, 1982; 

—Premier John W. D. Swan of Bermuda; 

—the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Federalism. 

March 23 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Commerce and 
Trade. 

March 24 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—State and local officials, to discuss enterprise 
zone legislation; 

—former President Gerald R. Ford; 

—the Cabinet Council on Legal Affairs, to dis¬ 
cuss drug enforcement. 

March 25 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Minister of Foreign Relations Bemd Niehaus 
Quesada of Costa Rica, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Fidel Chavez Mena of El Salvador, 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Cesar Elvir Sierra of Honduras; 

—the National Security Council. 

The President has designated Benjamin F. 
Baer as Chairman of the United States Parole 
Commission. 

The President announced that the Vice Presi¬ 
dent will visit Japan, Korea, and Singapore in late 
April. He also will visit Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. The Vice President is visiting these coun¬ 
tries at the invitation of Prime Minister Zenko 
Suzuki of Japan, Prime Minister Chang Soon Yoo 
of the Republic of Korea, and Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore. The Vice President 
looks forward to this opportunity to reaffirm the 
close and abiding friendship the United States 
enjoys with each of these three countries. The 
discussions with the Japanese, Korean, and Singa¬ 
pore leaders will center on significant matters of 
mutual interest. 

March 26 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
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—the Cabinet; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 

The President requested the Congress to pro¬ 
vide $350 million in fiscal year 1982 to help im¬ 
plement his Caribbean Basin policy. These funds 
would go to countries threatened by severe eco¬ 
nomic problems, outside intervention in domestic 
political affairs, and uncontrolled internal vio¬ 
lence. The funds would be distributed as follows: 
$128 million for San Salvador, $70 million for 
Costa Rica, $50 million for Jamaica, $40 million 
for the Dominican Republic, $35 million for Hon¬ 
duras, $10 million for Belize, $5 million for Haiti, 
and $12 million for regional programs. 

March 27 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has declared a major disaster for the State of 
Ohio as a result of severe storms and flooding 
beginning on or about March 12, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

In the evening, the President attended the 
annual Gridiron Dinner at the Capital Hilton 
Hotel. 

March 29 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—representatives of the National Association of 
Attorneys Geneial; 

—Muhammad ’Abd al-Halim Abu Ghazala, 
Minister of Defense of Egypt. 

The President asked the Congress to consider a 
request for supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1982 in the amount of $97,400,000 and an 
amendment to the request for appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1983 in the amount of 
$310,900,000 for atomic defense activities. 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of Michigan as a result of severe storms and 
flooding beginning on or about March 12, which 
caused extensive property damage. 

March 30 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Human Resources; 

—Shlomo Goren, Chief Rabbi of Israel. 

The President held separate meetings at the 
White House with the following Members of 
Congress: 

—Senators Henry M. Jackson of Washington 
and John W. Warner of Virginia, to discuss 
their resolution concerning nuclear arms 
control; 

—Representatives Cleve Benedict of Wyoming, 
William Carney of New York, Judd Gregg of 
New Hampshire, Clay Shaw of Florida, Mark 
Siljander of Michigan, and David M. Staton 
of West Virginia; 


—Representatives Lynn M. Martin and Tom 
Railsback of Illinois; 

—Representative James Coyne of Pennsylvania; 
—Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
who was accompanied by Paddy Boyd, Mrs. 
America. 

March 31 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
Ambassador Paul H. Nitze, head of the U.S.' 
Delegation to the Intermediate-Range Nucle¬ 
ar Force Negotiations, and Eugene V. 
Rostow, Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, to discuss 
the progress of the INF talks in Geneva; 

—Senator Nancy L. Kassebaum, Representa¬ 
tives Robert Livingston and John P. Murtha, 
Richard Scammon, an electoral analyst, and 
Howard Penniman of the American Enter¬ 
prise Institute, who reported to the President 
on their trip to El Salvador to observe the 
elections in that country; 

—Arthur J. Fellwock, national commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Voice of Democracy scholarship program 
winners. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the Presi¬ 
dent met with Clifford M. Clarke, president of 
the Arthritis Foundation, and Amy and Lisa 
Keen, 5-year-old identical twins from Dorothy, 
N.J., the foundation's poster children, to launch 
preparations for Arthritis Month in May. 

April 1 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—representatives of the thrift industry; 

—the Vice President; 

—Members of Congress. 

April 2 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy; 

—Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada; 

—members of the United States-Canada Inter¬ 
national Joint Commission. 

In a ceremony in the Roosevelt Room, the 
President signed H.R. 4482, the Federal Courts 
Improvement Act of 1982. Participants in the 
ceremony included Secretary of die Treasury 
Donald T. Regan, Attorney General William 
French Smith, Secretary of Commerce Malcolm 
Baldrige, judges of the U.S. Court of Claims and 
the U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
Members of the Congress, and other administra¬ 
tion officials. The act establishes the U.S. Court of 
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Appeals for the Federal Circuit and the U.S. 
Claims Court. 

April 3 

Following his radio address to the Nation on 
the program for economic recovery, the . Presi¬ 
dent left the White House for an overnight stay 
at Camp David, Md. 

April 4 

The President returned to the White House 
from Camp David, Md. 

April 5 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—freshman Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

The President telephoned Catherine Filene 
Shouse at the Wolf Trap Farm Park to express his 
sorrow at the damage done by fire to the Filene 
Center on April 4. He said that he had instructed 
the Department of the Interior and the National 
Endowment for the Arts to look into the matter 
and see if they could be helpful. 

April 6 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

April 7 

The President left the White House for a trip 
to Kingston, Jamaica, and Bridgetown, Barbados. 

April 9 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of Texas as a result of severe storms and 
tornadoes, beginning on April 2, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

April 11 

The President and Mrs. Reagan attended 
Easter services at St. James Parish Church in 
Bridgetown, Barbados. Following a brunch at the 
home of Claudette Colbert, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan left Barbados and returned to the 
White House. 

April 12 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of Jewish leaders, including A1 Spei- 
gel. Max Fisher, George Klein, Richard Fox, 
Gordon Zacks, and Lawrence Weinberg. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan went to the 
South Lawn of the White House to greet the 
children who were participating in the annual 
White House Easter Egg Roll. 

The President declared an emergency for the 
State of Mississippi as a result of severe storms 


and tornadoes on April 3, which caused extensive 
property damage. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the Presi¬ 
dent received diplomatic credentials from Am¬ 
bassadors Edmund Andrew Marshalleck of 
Belize, Rene Amany of the Ivory Coast, Edmund 
Hawkins Lake of Antigua and Barbuda, and Baer- 
nardo Sepulveda Amor of Mexico. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited Prime Minister Mohamed Mzali 
of Tunisia to pay an official working visit to 
Washington from April 26 to April 30 as a mark 
of the friendship between the United States and 
Tunisia. The President will meet with the Prime 
Minister to discuss bilateral and regional issues on 
April 29. The Prime Minister will meet with 
other officials of the administration as well as 
Members of the Congress during his visit. 

April 13 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Food and Agricul¬ 
ture; 

—Dr. Henry A. Kissinger and a group of indus¬ 
trial and financial leaders, including David 
Rockefeller, Lawrence Brainard, William D. 
Rogers, Willard Butcher, George Shultz, 
Elvis L. Mason, Edmund W. Littlefield, 
Walter Wriston, and Peter Peterson. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has requested the Congress to provide sup¬ 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1982 
totaling $6.3 billion and amended budget re¬ 
quests for fiscal year 1983 totaling nearly $5 bil¬ 
lion. The major items included in this request 
are: 

—$6.1 billion in 1982 to meet the unabsorbed 
cost of the October 1981 Federal pay raise. 
The 1983 budget provided an adequate al¬ 
lowance for these pay raise requests so the 
estimates contained in that budget remain 
essentially unchanged by this request. 

—$115.5 million in 1982 for international secu¬ 
rity assistance to be used for military assist¬ 
ance to Sudan and the Caribbean Basin 
countries and to provide increased military 
training to various countries. 

—$5 billion in 1983 for the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture’s Commodity Credit Corporation to 
enable the Corporation to continue to make 
loans and payments to farmers. 

Also included are requests for appropriations 
and appropriations language changes for the 
legislative branch, the judiciary, the Depart¬ 
ments of Commerce, Defense, Health and 
Human Services, Justice, State, Treasury, and 
various independent agencies. 
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In the evening, the President attended a re¬ 
ception in the Blue Room for the Eureka College 
Fund Group. 

April 14 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
who reported on his recent meetings in 
Buenos Aires and London concerning the 
dispute between the United Kingdom and 
Argentina in the Falkland Islands. 

April 15 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
budget of the District of Columbia for fiscal year 
1983. 

April 16 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy, to dis¬ 
cuss pending legislation on immigration 
policy; 

—a group of representatives of independent 
regulatory agencies. 

Late in the afternoon, the President attended a 
reception in the East Room for the Eagles, a 
group of contributors to the Republican Party. 

April 17 

The President spoke by telephone with Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher of the United King¬ 
dom to discuss her country’s dispute with Argen¬ 
tina in the Falkland Islands. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has designated Patricia A. Goldman as Vice 
Chairman of the National Transportation Safety 
Board. 

The President left the White House for an 
overnight stay at Camp David, Md. 

April 18 

The President returned to the White House 
from Camp David, Md. 

April 19 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff. 

April 20 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders; 

—Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr.; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs; 
—the National Security Council; 

—Senator Nicholas Brady, newly sworn in to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation of 


Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New 
Jersey. 

April 21 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The President and Assistant to the President 
James A. Baker III went to Quantico Marine 
Base, Va., for several hours of horseback riding. 

April 22 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff. 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of Hawaii as a result of severe storms and 
flooding, beginning on March 30, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

April 23 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—representatives of the National Conference 
of Lieutenant Governors; 

—the Cabinet. 

April 24 

The President declared an emergency for the 
State of Arkansas as a result of severe storms and 
tornadoes on April 2, which caused extensive 
property damage. 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of California as a result of fires beginning 
on April 21, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

In the evening, the President attended the 
annual White House Correspondents Association 
dinner at the Washington Hilton Hotel. 

April 26 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Food and Agricul¬ 
ture to discuss the dairy surplus. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
1981 annual report on the operation of the 
Alaska Railroad and the fifth annual report of the 
National Institute of Building Sciences. 

In the evening, the President attended a re¬ 
ception in the Residence for Hawaii Republicans. 

April 27 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—John Felder, president, Ted Kennedy, past 
president, Hubert L. Harris, Jr., executive 
vice president, and Michael Schoor, director 
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of government relations, the Associated 
Builders and Contractors. 

The White House announced that the United 
States Government and the Chinese Government 
have agreed that in early May, at the end of his 
trip to other countries in East Asia, Vice Presi¬ 
dent George Bush will visit China for talks with 
Chinese leaders. The visit to Peking is an indica¬ 
tion of the great importance we place on our 
relations with China and of our desire to further 
understanding between our two Governments at 
the highest levels. The purpose of the visit will 
be to exchange views on matters of mutual inter¬ 
est, including both international and bilateral 
issues. The exact dates have not been fixed, but 
the visit will probably take place some time be¬ 
tween May 5 and May 9. 

April 28 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff. 

The President went to Capitol Hill to meet 
with Senate Majority Leader Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., and Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., on the 
budget. The meeting in the President’s Room in 
the Senate Chamber was also attended by Coun¬ 
sellor to the President Edwin Meese III, Assistant 
to the President James A. Baker III, Secretary of 
the Treasury Donald T. Regan, David A. Stock- 
man, Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, Senator Paul Laxalt, and Representatives 
Richard Bolling and Jim Wright. 

The White House announced that in conjunc¬ 
tion with his participation in the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council on June 9-10, in Bonn, 
the President has accepted an invitation of Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt to visit the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. The President will meet with 
Chancellor Schmidt, President Karl Karstens, and 
will address the Bundestag. Following his visit to 
Bonn, the President will also visit Berlin. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has designated Edwin L. Harper, Assistant 
to the President for Policy Development, as 
Chairman of the Property Review Board. 

April 29 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
16th annual report of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for fiscal year 1981. 

April 30 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—Senators Pete V. Domenici, Robert Dole, and 
Paul Laxalt, and Representatives Robert H. 


Michel, Barber B. Conable, Jr., and Delbert 
L. Latta, to discuss the budget; 

—Governor John Spellman of Washington, to 
discuss economic problems in the State; 

—poster children for Better Hearing and 
Speech Month; 

—members of the Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited Prime Minister John Malcolm 
Fraser of Australia to meet with him in Washing¬ 
ton on May 17. During his visit, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the President will discuss international 
developments of mutual concern. They last met 
in Washington on June 30, 1981. 

May 3 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Attorney General William French Smith and 
members of the White House staff, to discuss 
legislation extending the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965; 

—Republican leaders of the Senate and House 
of Representatives; 

—Republican members of the Senate Budget 
Committee. 

May 4 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Republican members of the House Budget 
Committee. 

May 5 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—former Secretary of the Treasury George P. 
Shultz; 

—national broadcasting representatives of the 
President’s Task Force on Private Sector Ini¬ 
tiatives; 

—former Secretary of the Treasury John B. 
Conn ally. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has chosen the following delegation to rep¬ 
resent him at the inauguration of Luis Alberto 
Monge as President of Costa Rica in San Jose on 
May 8: 

The Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. John R. Block, 
head of delegation; 

Ambassador Francis J. McNeil, Ambassador to Costa 
Rica; 

Ambassador Thomas O . Enders, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs; 

Jose Manuel Casanova, U.S. Executive Director at the 
Inter-American Development Bank; 
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Russell E. Marks,, Jr., president of the Americas Society; 
Representative Benjamin A. Gilman of New York, 

William McCann, president, Foundation Life Insurance 
Co. of America; 

Jimmy Lyon, chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer, River Oaks Bank and Trust, Houston, Tex., 
Mayor Vincent A. Cianci, Jr., of Providence, R.I., 
Humberto Quinones, Jr., Cuban-American businessman; 
Doug Morrow, screenwriter in Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 6 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

_Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs Jose 

Pedro Perez Llorca; 

—the Cabinet. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
1981 annual report of the Federal Prevailing 
Rate Advisory Committee and the annual report 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for fiscal 
year 1981. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan hosted a recep¬ 
tion for State and local officials on the State Floor 
of the White House. 


uy x x/ , 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Nancy Ray and Louis Unser, National Multi¬ 
ple Sclerosis Mother and Father of the Year, 
and members of their families, and Frank 
Sinatra, national campaign chairman, and 
Sylvia Lawry, founder and executive direc¬ 
tor, National Multiple Sclerosis Society; 

—the Vice President and Secretary of State Al¬ 
exander M. Haig, Jr., to review the Vice 
President’s trip to the Far East; 

_a group of financial consultants and money 

market fund managers, to discuss the Senate 
Budget Committee package on the Federal 


budget. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited His Majesty King Hassan II of 
Morocco to pay an official working visit to Wash¬ 
ington from May 18 to May 21 for discussions of 
bilateral relations and a review of international 
issues of mutual concern. The President will 
meet His Majesty on May 19 and host a luncheon 
in his honor following the meeting. 


The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of Republican Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent called Sugar Ray Leonard, world welter¬ 
weight boxing champion, at Johns Hopkins Hospi¬ 
tal in Baltimore, Md., and spoke to him for a few 
minutes to convey his good wishes as Mr. Leon¬ 
ard recovers from surgery. The President con¬ 
veyed his hope that Mr. Leonard’s career will 
continue, and Mr. Leonard expressed his appre¬ 
ciation to the President for his call and concern. 


ivxuy x x __ , 

The President met at the White House with 
members of the White House staff. 

The President met with the following groups 
to discuss the Senate Budget Committee compro¬ 
mise package on the Federal budget: 

—chief executive officers of small business or¬ 


ganizations; . . 

_representatives of national trade associations; 

_representatives of business organizations. 

The President hosted a luncheon in the Family 
Dining Room at the White House for a group ot 
Soviet emigres and exiles. 

The President declared a major disaster tor the 
State of North Dakota as a result of flooding, 
beginning on February 19, which caused exten¬ 
sive property damage. 


^The ^President held a breakfast meeting with 
President Joao Baptista de Oliveira Figueiredo of 

B The President met at the White house with: 
—representatives of commercial banks, to dis¬ 
cuss the Senate Budget Committee package 

on the Federal budget; 

_the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 

Board. 


May 14 

The President left the 
to Pennsylvania. 


White House for a trip 


^The^President met at the White House with: 

—former Secretary of the Treasury George P 

-Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the President s 
emissary in consultations in the Middle Last. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has designated the following individuals to 
be members of the United States Presidential 
Delegation to commemorate the*Centennial of 
United States-Korean Relations. The delegation 
will take part in a groundbreaking for the Cen¬ 
tennial Memorial at Inchon, Republic of Korea, 
Uqv 9.9, The*, members of the delegation are: 


Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer (USA-Ret), head of delega¬ 
tion; 

Ambassador and Mrs. Richard L. Walker. U.S. Ambassa- 


dor to Korea; 

Representative and Mrs. Samuel S. Stratton of New York-, 
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Representative and Mrs. Robert E. Badham of Califor¬ 
nia ; 

Representative and Mrs. William M. Thomas of Califor¬ 
nia ; 

Gen. and Mrs. Richard G. Stilwell (USA-Ret.), Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy; 

Ambassador and Mrs. Richard Sneider, former U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to Korea; 

Senator Donald E. Lukens, State senator from Ohio; 
Mayor Margaret T. Hance of Phoenix, Ariz.; 

Dr. W. Glenn Campbell, director, Hoover Institution, 
Stanford University, Calif.; 

Mrs. Anna Chennault, president, TAC International, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Dr. and Mrs. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of economics, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C.; 

Mrs. Guadalupe F. Hinckle, member, American Delega¬ 
tion to the Korean-American Cultural Exchange Com¬ 
mittee, Los Angeles, Calif.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Insoo Hwang, professor of physical educa¬ 
tion, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Y. Jung, president, Western Ameri¬ 
can Trading Co., Inc., Las Vegas, Nev.; 

Kyonshill Connie Kang, reporter, San Francisco Exam¬ 
iner, San Francisco, Calif.; 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Lefever, president. Ethics and 
Public Policy Center, Washington, D.C.; 

Mr. Preston Long, member, American Delegation to the 
Korean-American Cultural Exchange Committee, New 
York, N.Y.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Torczyner, member, World Zionist 
Organization, New York, N.Y.; 

Mrs. Dorothy J. Tyson and Mr. Tyson, member, Ameri¬ 
can Delegation to the Korean-American Cultural Ex¬ 
change Committee, San Diego, Calif.; 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester R. Upham, Jr., owner, Upham Oil 
and Gas Co., Mineral Wells, Tex. 

May 17 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs. 

The President presented the 1982 Recording 
for the Blind Scholastic Achievement Awards to 
Cheryl Orgas, Nigel Ricards, and Timothy Walsh 
in a ceremony in the Rose Garden at the White 
House. 

The President reappointed Robert Anderson as 
United States National Chairman for United Na¬ 
tions Day. 

May 18 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for lunch; 

—Walter Alston and A1 Lopez, die two manag¬ 
ers of the First Annual Old Timers Baseball 
Classic, to be played July 19 at R. F. K. Stadi¬ 
um in Washington, D.C. 


May 19 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Federal Council on the Aging. 

May 20 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the President’s Economic Policy Advisory 
Board; 

—the Cabinet, for a working luncheon. 

May 21 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council. 

May 22 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of 
India to pay an official visit to the United States. 
The Prime Minister has accepted and will meet 
with the President in Washington on July 29. 

May 24 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy. 

May 25 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leadership. 

The President left the White House and went 
to California, where he stayed until May 30. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent is transmitting to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives requests for supplemental ap¬ 
propriations for fiscal year 1982 totaling 
$83,083,000 and amendments to the request for 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1983 totaling 
$341,000. 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of Texas as a result of severe storms and 
flooding beginning on May 12, which caused ex¬ 
tensive property damage. 

May 26 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
annual report of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting for fiscal year 1981. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin of Israel to visit Washington on June 21 to 
discuss issues of interest to both countries. Prime 
Minister Begin will be in the United States to 
address the United Nations Special Session De¬ 
voted to Disarmament in New York on June 18. 
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May 27 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has approved several humanitarian assist¬ 
ance programs for Poland. Specifically, they au¬ 
thorize the following: 

—that the Catholic Relief Service be granted 
$11.2 million under PL-480 title II funds for 
1982; 

—that CARE and the Catholic Relief Service 
programs be funded through the first quarter 
of 1983 at $12.5 million and through the rest 
of fiscal year 1983 at a total cost not to 
exceed $40 million; and 

—that Project HOPE be allocated the entire $5 
million that is earmarked for Poland by the 
fiscal year 1982 foreign assistance appropri¬ 
ations bill. 

The President’s determination manifests the ad¬ 
ministration’s continuing concern and support for 
the well-being of the Polish people. It constitutes 
a reaffirmation of our current aid policy toward 
Poland and, despite the suspension of all official 
U.S. Government credits to Poland, humanitarian 
assistance to the Polish people is wholeheartedly 
endorsed and is to be continued. 

May 30 

The President and Mrs. Reagan left Rancho del 
Cielo, their ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
returned to the White House. 

May 31 

The President met at the White House with 
Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, U.S. Repre¬ 
sentative to the United Nations. 

The President telephoned Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher of the United Kingdom to discuss 
the dispute between the United Kingdom and 
Argentina in the Falkland Islands. 

June 1 

The President met at the White House 
throughout the day with members of the Cabinet 
and the White House staff in preparation for his 
trip to Europe. 

In the afternoon, the President met at the 
White House with Republican Members of the 
Congress to discuss the budget. 

June 5 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of Illinois as a result of severe storms and 
tornadoes, beginning on May 29, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

June 7 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following-named persons to be 
Representatives and Alternate Representatives of 
the United States of America to the Twelfth Spe¬ 


cial Session of the United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly Devoted to Disarmament: 

Representatives 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, United States Permanent Repre¬ 
sentative to the United Nations 
John W. Warner, United States Senator from the State of 
Virginia 

Samuel S. Stratton, United States Representative from 
the State of New York 

Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., President of the Heritage Founda¬ 
tion 

Eugene Victor Rostow, Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

Alternate Representatives 

Kenneth L. Adelman, Deputy United States Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations 
Sam Nunn, United States Senator from the State of 
Georgia 

Jack Kemp, United States Representative from the State 
of New York 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., United States Representative to the 
Committee on Disarmament 
Fred Charles Ikle, Under Secretary of Defense for Policy 

June 12 

The President left the White House for a week¬ 
end stay at Camp David, Md. 

June 14 

The President returned to the White House 
from Camp David, Md. 

The President met at the White House with: 
—the Vice President, prior to his departure for 
Saudi Arabia; 

—the National Security Council. 

June 15 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the bipartisan congressional leadership, to 
report on his trip to Europe; 

—the Cabinet, to report on his trip to Europe. 
Prior to leaving the White House for his trip to 
Houston, Tex., the President met with the gradu¬ 
ating class of the Capitol Page School in the Rose 
Garden. 

The President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of Connecticut as a result of severe 
storms and flooding, beginning on June 4, which 
caused extensive property damage. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited President Luis Alberto Monge of 
Costa Rica to make an official visit to Washington 
on June 21-23. During his stay in Washington, 
President Monge will meet with President 
Reagan and other administration officials. 

June 16 

The President returned to the White House 
from his trip to Houston. 
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The President met at the White House with: 
—Egyptian Deputy Prime Minister Kamal 
Hasan ’Ali, Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr., and other United States and Egyp¬ 
tian officials; 

—members of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

June 17 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
1981 annual report of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation. 

The President has asked the Congress to con¬ 
sider a request for the supplemental appropri¬ 
ations for die fiscal year 1982 in the amount of 
$20 million for international disaster assistance. 

June 18 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Human Resources, to 
discuss urban policy; 

—the National Security Council; 

—Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona. 

The President attended a White House recep¬ 
tion for the Republican National Committee in 
the Residence. He then left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has designated Alfred E. Eckes, Jr., as Chair¬ 
man of the United States International Trade 
Commission for the term expiring June 16, 1984. 
He was appointed a member of the Commission 
on September 18, 1981. 

The President nominated James Jay Jackson to 
be a member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the term of 4 years expiring June 30, 
1986. This is a reappointment. 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of Oklahoma as a result of severe storms 
and flooding, beginning on May 11, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

The President designated Douglas Dillon as 
Chairman of the National Museum Services 
Board. 

The President requested the Congress to pro¬ 
vide supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $12.8 million in fiscal year 1982 and a budget 
amendment in the amount of $7.5 million in 
fiscal year 1983 for the Secret Service. These 
funds would be used to provide additional pro¬ 
tection. 

June 20 

The President returned to the White House 
following a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 

June 21 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 


—Governor Charles Thone of Nebraska, to dis¬ 
cuss the economic problems in that State; 
—Members of Congress; 

—members of the Congressional Budget 
Group. 

The President attended a reception for mem¬ 
bers of the Senatorial Trust, a group of contribu¬ 
tors to the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com¬ 
mittee, on the State Floor at the White House. 

June 22 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders; 

—representatives of religious, educational, and 
civic organizations, to discuss Federal income 
tax credits for nonpublic school tuition; 

—Senators Richard G. Lugar of Indiana and 
Jake Garn of Utah, to discuss the housing 
provision of the fiscal year 1982 supplemen¬ 
tal appropriations bill; 

—Republican congressional candidates and 
their spouses. 

June 23 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The President attended two separate recep¬ 
tions for members of the Ground Floor Commit¬ 
tee, a group of early supporters during the 1980 
Presidential campaign, on the State Floor at the 
White House. 

June 24 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—leaders of southern State legislatures, to dis¬ 
cuss the federalism initiative. 

The President attended a reception for the 
California Republican congressional delegation 
on the State Floor at the White House. 

The President has announced the appointment 
of William H. Morris, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Trade Development, as the 
United States Commissioner General, Louisiana 
World Exposition of 1984, on an interim basis 
pending the appointment of a permanent U.S. 
Commissioner General. 

June 25 

The President met at the White House with: 
—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the President re¬ 
ceived diplomatic credentials from Ambassadors 
Juan Agurcia Ewing of Honduras, Edmund O. Z. 
Chipamaunga of Zimbabwe, Mircea Malita of Ro¬ 
mania, Abourahmane Dia of Senegal, Lancelot 
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Raymond Adams-Schneider of New Zealand, and 
Aquilino E. Boyd of Panama. 

The President left the White House for a week¬ 
end stay at Camp David, Md. 

The President designated Robert Boone Haw¬ 
kins, Jr., as Chairman of the Advisory Commis¬ 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

June 26 

The President met with Secretary of State-des¬ 
ignate George P. Shultz and members of the 
White House staff at Camp David, Md. 

June 27 

The President returned to the White House 
following a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 

June 28 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent called Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Dono¬ 
van to express his pleasure and to report the 
conclusions of the Special Prosecutor's report. 
While the White House Counsel's office has not 
had a chance to complete the review of the de¬ 
tails, the President is extremely pleased with its 
details. 

The President designated Cathie A. Shattuck as 
Vice Chairman of the Equal Employment Oppor¬ 
tunity Commission. She has been a member since 
December 18, 1981. 

The President designated S. Jesse Reuben as 
Acting General Counsel of the Federal Labor Re¬ 
lations Authority. 

The President declared a major disaster for the 
State of Kansas as a result of severe storms and 
flooding, beginning on June 8, which caused ex¬ 
tensive property damage. 


June 29 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council. 

June 30 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—President Ahmed Sekou Toure of Guinea. 

July 1 

The President met at the White House with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State-designate George P. 

Shultz. 

The President left the White House for an 11- 
day stay in southern California. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 
first annual synfuels report, prepared by the De¬ 
partment of Energy in cooperation with the De¬ 
partment of Defense. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has asked the Congress to consider a re¬ 
quest for supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1982 totaling $18,805,000 and amendments 
to the request for appropriations for fiscal year 
1983 totaling $22,185,000. 

July 2 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent has invited President Ahmadou Ahidjo of 
the United Republic of Cameroon to make an 
official working visit to Washington. President 
Ahidjo has accepted the invitation and will meet 
and have a working luncheon with President 
Reagan at the White House on July 26 to discuss 
matters of mutual interest. 

The White House announced that the Presi¬ 
dent sent a message to the new President of 
Argentina, Gen. Reynaldo Bignone, saying that 
he places high value on good relations with the 
new President and with the Argentine people. 
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The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For¬ 
eign Service officers. 

Submitted January 25 

Eugene F. Lynch, 

of California, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of California, vice 
Charles B. Renfrew, resigned. 

Submitted January 26 

Leroy J. Contie, Jr., 

of Ohio, to be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Sixth Circuit, vice Anthony J. Celebrezze, re¬ 
tired. 

Elizabeth A. Kovachevich, 

of Florida, to be United States District Judge for 
the Middle District of Florida, vice George C. 
Young, retired. 

Julio Gonzales, 

of California, to be United States Marshal for the 
Central District of California for the term of 4 
years, vice Louis G. Villaescusa, retired. 

Richard L. Cox, 

of Florida, to be United States Marshal for the 
Middle District of Florida for the term of 4 years, 
vice George R. Grosse, resigned. 

Carlos C. Cruz, 

of Florida, to be United States Marshal for the 
Southern District of Florida for the term of 4 
years, vice Donald D. Forsht, term expired. 

M. Clifton Nettles III, 

of Georgia, to be United States Marshal for the 
Southern District of Georgia for the term of 4 
years, vice James C. Murphy, Jr., term expired. 

Eugene G. Liss, 

of New Jersey, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of New Jersey for the term of 4 
years, vice Carl E. Hirsbman, resigned. 

Rudolph G. Miller, 

of New Mexico, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of New Mexico for the term of 4 
years, vice Bennie A. Martinez, resigned. 


Submitted January 26 —Continued 
Gene G. Abdallah, 

of South Dakota, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of South Dakota for the term of 4 
years, vice Edward P. Gribbin, term expired. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service with the personal 
rank of Career Ambassador, to be Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of State, vice William P. Clark, resigning. 

Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
of Florida, a career member of the Senior For¬ 
eign Service, Class of Career Minister, to be 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, vice 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., resigned. 

Powell Allen Moore, 

of Georgia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State, 
vice Richard Fairbanks, resigned. 

Michael Hayden Armacost, 
of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Philippines. 

Keith Lapham Brown, 

of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Lesotho. 

Anthony Cecil Eden Quainton, 
of Washington, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentia¬ 
ry of the United States of America to Nicaragua. 

Howard Eugene Douglas, 
of Virginia, to be United States Coordinator for 
Refugee Affairs and Ambassador at Large while 
serving in this position. 

Maynard W. Glitman, 

of Vermont, for the rank of Ambassador while 
serving as Department of State Representative 
and Deputy Head of the United States Delega¬ 
tion to the Intermediate Range Nuclear Force 
Negotiations. 

Hugh W. Foster, 

of California, to be Alternate Executive Director 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, vice 
Eugene Jay Finkel, resigned. 
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Submitted January 26 —Continued 
Frederic Arnold Eidsness, Jr., 
of Colorado, to be an Assistant Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, vice Eck- 
ardt C. Beck, resigned. 

Cathie A. Shattuck, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Equal Em¬ 
ployment Opportunity Commission for the term 
expiring July 1, 1985, vice Ethel Bent Walsh, 
term expired, to which office she was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

Joan D. Aikens, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Federal 
Election Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring April 30, 1983, vice Vernon M. 
Thomson, to which office she was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

Lee Ann Elliott, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Federal Elec¬ 
tion Commission for a term expiring April 30, 
1987, vice Joan D. Aikens, term expired, to 
which office she was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 

Danny Lee McDonald, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Federal 
Election Commission for a term expiring April 
30, 1987, vice Robert O. Tieman, term expired, 
to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 

J. J. Simmons III, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 31, 1985, vice Thomas 
A. Trantum, resigned. 

Herbert E. EUingwood, 

of California, to be a member of the Merit Sys¬ 
tems Protection Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring March 1, 1986, vice Ruth T. 
Prokop, resigned, to which office he was appoint¬ 
ed during the last recess of the Senate. 

Herbert E. EUingwood, 

of California, to be Chairman of the Merit Sys¬ 
tems Protection Board, vice Ruth T. Prokop, re¬ 
signed, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate. 

William J. Bennett, 

of North Carolina, to be Chairman of the Nation¬ 
al Endowment for the Humanities for a term of 4 
years, vice Joseph D. Duffey, term expired, to 
which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 


Submitted January 26 —Continued 
John W. Crutcher, 

of Virginia, to be a Commissioner of the Postal 
Rate Commission for the term expiring October 
16, 1986, vice Clyde S. DuPont, resigned. 

Withdrawn January 26 

Robert N. Smith, 

of Ohio, to be an Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
vice John Howard Moxley III, resigned, which 
was sent to the Senate on September 4, 1981. 

Submitted January 28 

Fred J. Eckert, 

of New York, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Fiji, and to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Kiribati, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Kingdom of 
Tonga, and Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni¬ 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
Tuvalu. 

Robert B. Krupansky, 

of Ohio, to be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Sixth Circuit, vice Paul C. Weick, retired. 

James L. George, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice Charles N. Van Doren, resigned. 

Norman Terrell, 

of California, to be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice Thomas D. Davies, resigned. 

Submitted February 2 

John R. Gibson, 

of Missouri, to be United States Circuit Judge for 
the Eighth Circuit, vice Floyd R. Gibson, retired. 

William J. Nettles, 

of Illinois, to be United States Marshal for the 
Southern District of Illinois for the term of 4 
years, vice Albert S. Hinds, resigned. 

James N. Broder, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Federal 
Council on the Aging for a term expiring June 5, 
1983, vice Fernando Manuel Torres-Gil, term ex¬ 
pired. 

Jay Vera Beck, 

of Utah, to be a member of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation, for a term 
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Submitted February 2 —Continued 

expiring May 10, 1986, vice Jewel P. Cobb, term 

expired. 

James G. Stearns, 

of Nevada, to be a Director of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation for a term expir¬ 
ing December 31, 1982, vice Hugh F. Owens, 
resigned. 

Submitted February 3 
James W. Winchester, 

of Mississippi, to be Associate Administrator of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis¬ 
tration, vice George S. Benton, resigned. 

Samuel Kenric Lessey, Jr., 

of New Hampshire, to be Inspector General of 
the United States Synthetic Fuels Corporation for 
a term of 7 years (new position). 

Robert W. Gambino, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Inspector General of 
the United States Synthetic Fuels Corporation for 
a term of 7 years (new position). 

Submitted February 4 

Basil S. Baker, 

of Texas, to be United States Marshal for the 
Southern District of Texas for the term of 4 
years, vice Theddis R. Coney, term expired. 

Clarence M. Pendleton, Jr., 

of California, to be a member of the Commission 

on Civil Rights, vice Arthur S. Flemming. 

Mary Louise Smith, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the Commission on 
Civil Rights, vice Stephen Horn. 

George S. Roukis, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Mediation Board for the term expiring July 1, 
1984, vice George S. Ives, term expired. 

Henry R. Folsom, 

of Delaware, to be a Commissioner of the Postal 
Rate Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring October 14, 1982, vice A. Lee 

Fritschler, resigned. 

Frederic V. Malek, 

of Virginia, to be a Governor of the United States 
Postal Service for the term expiring December 8, 
1989, vice Wallace Nathaniel Hyde. 

John R. Van de Water, 

of California, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 years 
expiring August 27, 1986, to which office he was 


Submitted February 4 —Continued 
appointed during the recess of the Senate from 
August 3, 1981, until September 9,1981. 

Submitted February 8 

Tony E. Gallegos, 

of California, to be a member of the Equal Em¬ 
ployment Opportunity Commission for the re¬ 
mainder of the term expiring July 1, 1984, vice 
Daniel Edward Leach, resigned. 

F. Keith Adkinson, 

of West Virginia, to be a Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sioner for the unexpired term of 7 years from 
September 26, 1975, vice Robert Pitofsky, re¬ 
signed. 

Submitted February 10 
J. Alan Johnson, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania for the term 
of 4 years, vice Robert J. Cindrich, resigned. 

Submitted February 11 

Harold M, Fong, 

of Hawaii, to be United States District Judge for 
the District of Hawaii, vice Walter Meheula 
Heen. 

William L. Lutz, 

of New Mexico, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of New Mexico for the term of 4 
years, vice Rufus E. Thompson, resigned. 

David D, Queen, 

of Maryland, to be United States Attorney for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 
years, vice Carlon M. O'Malley, Jr. 

Robert Thaddeus Grey, Jr., 
of Virginia, to be Deputy Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
vice Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr., resigned. 

James W. Fuller, 

of California, to be a Director of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation for a term expir¬ 
ing December 31, 1983, vice Michael A. Taylor, 
resigned. 

Veronica A. Haggart, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the United States 
International Trade Commission for the remain¬ 
der of the term expiring June 16, 1984, vice 
Catherine May Bedell. 
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Submitted February 18 Submitted March 1 


James P. Hickman, 

of West Virginia, to be United States Marshal for 
the Southern District of West Virginia for the 
term of 4 years, vice Charles M. Adkins, Jr., term 
expired. 

Submitted February 19 
John L. Coffey, 

of Wisconsin, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Seventh Circuit, vice Thomas E. Fair- 
child, retired. 

William W. Caldwell, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Middle District of Pennsylvania, 
vice R. Dixon Herman, retired. 

Glenn E. Mencer, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Pennsylvania, 
vice Daniel J. Snyder, deceased. 

Earl L. Rife, 

of Ohio, to be United States Marshal for the 
Northern District of Ohio for the term of 4 years, 
vice Donald J. Kindt, term expired. 

Rita M. Lavelle, 

of California, to be an Assistant Adminstrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, vice 
Marvin B. Duming, resigned. 

Submitted February 23 

Peter H. Dailey, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ireland. 

Peter Otto Murphy, 

of the District of Columbia, for the rank of Am¬ 
bassador dining his tenure of service as United 
States Negotiator on Textile Matters. 

Carol Los Mansmann, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Pennsylvania 
vice William W. Knox, deceased. 

Salvatore R. Martoche, 

of New York, to be United States Attorney for 
the Western District of New York for the term of 
4 years vice Richard J. Arcara, resigned. 

James B. Wyngaarden, 

of North Carolina, to be Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, vice Donald Sharp Fredrick¬ 
son. 


William L. Earl, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors of the Legal Services Corporation for a term 
expiring July 13, 1984, vice David E. Satterfield, 
III. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the Legal Services Cor¬ 
poration for the terms indicated, to which posi¬ 
tions they were appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate: 

For a term expiring July 13, 1983: 

Harold R. DeMoss, Jr., of Texas, vice Steven 
L. Engelberg, term expired. 

Clarence V. McKee, of the District of Colum¬ 
bia, vice Hillary Diane Rodham, term ex¬ 
pired. 

Marc Sandstrom, of California, vice Richard 
Allan Trudell, term expired. 

For a term ending July 13, 1984: 

Howard H. Dana, Jr., of Maine, vice Robert J. 
Kutak, term expired. 

William F. Harvey, of Indiana, vice Howard 
R. Sacks, term expired. 

William J. Olson, of Virginia, vice F, William 
McCalpin, term expired. 

George E. Paras, of California, vice Michael 
Kantor, term expired. 

Robert Sherwood Stubbs, II, of Georgia, vice 
Ramona Toledo Shump, term expired. 

Submitted March 2 

Thomas A. Bolan, 

of New York, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation for a term expiring December 17, 
1982, vice Richard R. Swann, term expired. 

Submitted March 4 

Herman W. Nickel, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of South Africa. 

Submitted March 8 

Kenneth E. Moffett, 

of Maryland, to be Federal Mediation and Conci¬ 
liation Director, vice Wayne L. Horvitz, resigned, 
to which position he was appointed dining the 
last recess of the Senate. 

James C. Sanders, 

of California, to be Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, vice Michael Cardenas, 
resigned. 
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Submitted March 11 
James L. Malone, 

of Virginia, to be Ambassador at Large in connec¬ 
tion with his appointment as Special Representa¬ 
tive of the President of the United States for the 
Law of the Sea Conference, and Chief of Delega¬ 
tion. 

Robert E. Coyle, 

of California, to be United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of California, vice Myron 
D. Crocker, retired. 

William T. Hart, 

of Illinois, to be United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of Illinois, vice John Powers 
Crowley, resigned. 

John A. Nordberg, 

of Illinois, to be United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of Illinois, vice Bernard M. 
Decker, retired. 

Walter E. Black, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Maryland, vice Edward S. Nor¬ 
throp, retired. 

Michael A. Telesca, 

of New York, to be United States District Judge 
for the Western District of New York, vice 
Harold P. Burke, retired. 

W. Asa Hutchinson, 

of Arkansas, to be United States Attorney for the 
Western District of Arkansas for the term of 4 
years, vice Larry R. McCord, term expired. 

Robert W. Merkle, Jr., 

of Florida, to be United States Attorney for the 
Middle District of Florida for the term of 4 years, 
vice Gary Louis Betz. 

Richard H. Still, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Georgia for the term of 4 
years, vice William L. Harper, resigned. 

Frederick J. Hess, 

of Illinois, to be United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of Illinois for the term of 4 
years, vice James R* Burgess, Jr., term expired. 

Charles H. Gray, 

of Arkansas, to be United States Marshal for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 


Submitted March 15 
Charles H. Turner, 

of Oregon, to be United States Attorney for the 
District of Oregon for the term of 4 years, vice 
Sidney I. Lezak, resigned. 

J, J. Simmons III, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 31, 1985, vice Thomas 
A. Tran turn, resigned. 

Withdrawn March 15 

J. J. Simmons III, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 31, 1985, vice Thomas 
A. Trantum, resigned, which was sent to the 
Senate on January 26, 1982. 

Submitted March 17 

Clarence Thomas, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Equal Em¬ 
ployment Opportunity Commission for a term ex¬ 
piring July 1, 1986, vice Eleanor Holmes Norton. 

Tony Guglielmo, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the Federal 
Council on the Aging for a term expiring June 5, 
1983, vice Wesley C. Uhlman. 

Preston Martin, 

of California, to be a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System for a 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1982, vice 
Frederick H. Schultz, term expired. 

Preston Martin, 

of California, to be Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System for a 
term of 4 years, vice Frederick H. Schultz, term 
expiring. 

The foUowing-named persons to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the National Institute, of 
Building Sciences: 

Charles A. Doolittle, Jr., of Kansas, for a term 
of 3 years (new position). 

Van Norden Logan, of California, for a term of 
3 years (new position). 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation: 

Charles Luna, of Texas, for a term of 4 years 
(new position). 

Robert D. Orr, of Indiana, for a term of 4 years 
(new position). 
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Submitted March 17— Continued 

Ross E. Rowland, Jr., of New Jersey, for a term 
of 4 years (new position). 

Submitted March 22 

Manfred Eimer, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice George William Ashworth, resigned. 

Heather J. Gradison, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission for the term of 7 years from 
January 1, 1982, vice Robert Coleman Gresham, 
term expired. 

Submitted March 25 

James L. Fyke, 

of Illinois, to be United States Marshal for the 
Central District of Illinois for the term of 4 years, 
vice Harry H. Marshall, term expired. 

Lawrence Y. Goldberg, 

of Rhode Island, to be General Counsel of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority for a term of 5 
years, vice H. Stephan Gordon, resigned. 

Joseph Robert Wright, Jr., 
of New York, to be Deputy Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, vice Edwin L. 
Harper. 

Submitted March 29 
Richard L. Wagner, Jr., 

of California, to be Chairman of the Military Liai¬ 
son Committee to the Department of Energy, 
vice James Paul Wade, Jr., resigned. 

Francis M. Mullen, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be Administrator of Drug Enforce¬ 
ment, vice Peter B. Bensinger, resigned. 

Gary Loy Richardson, 

of Oklahoma, to be United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Oklahoma for the term of 
4 years, vice Julian K. Fite, resigned. 

Ronald L. Trowbridge, 

of Michigan, to be an Associate Director of the 
International Communication Agency, vice Alice 
Stone Ilchman. 

Withdrawn March 29 

F. Keith Adkinson, 

of West Virginia, to be a Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sioner for the unexpired term of 7 years from 
September 26, 1975, vice Robert Pitofsky, re¬ 
signed, which was sent to the Senate on February 
8, 1982. 7 


Submitted March 31 
John T. Callery, 

of Tennessee, to be United States Marshal for the 
Western District of Tennessee for the term of 4 
years, vice Willie D. Durham, Sr., term expired. 

General John W. Vessey, Jr., 

Army of the United States, to be Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Submitted April 5 

James Eugene Goodby, 

of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Coun¬ 
selor, for the rank of Ambassador during the 
tenure of his service as Vice Chairman, United 
States Delegation to the Strategic Arms Reduc¬ 
tions Talks (START) and Department of State 
Representative. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the National Advisory Council on Women’s Edu¬ 
cational Programs for the terms indicated: 

For the remainder of the term expiring May 8 } 
1983: 

Lilli K. Dollinger, of Texas, vice Rhine Lana 
McLin. 

For a term expiring May 8, 1983: 

Mary Jo Arndt, of Illinois, vice Kathleen 
Elaine Humphrey, term expired. 

Marge Bodwell, of New Mexico, vice Paul 
Parks, term expired. 

Marcilyn D. Leier, of Minnesota, vice Ber¬ 
nice Sandler, term expired. 

Virginia Gillham Tinsley, of Arizona, vice 
Eliza Macaulay Carney, term expired. 

For a term expiring May 8, 1984: 

Judith D. Moss, of Ohio, vice Susan Margaret 
Vance, term expired. 

Marie Sheehan Muhler, of New Jersey, vice 
Carolyn L. Attneave, term expired. 

Susan E. Phillips, of Virginia, vice Ellen 
Sherry Hoffman, term expired. 

Eleanor Knee Rooks, of Tennessee, vice J. 
Richard Rossie, term expired. 

Maria Pomaby Shuhi, of Florida, vice Sister 
M. Isolina Ferre, term expired. 

Helen J. Valerio, of Massachusetts, vice Anna 
Doyle Levesque, term expired. 

For a term expiring May 8 , 1985: 

Betty Ann Gault Cordoba, of California, vice 
K. Jessie Kobayashi, term expiring. 

Gilda Bojorquez Gjurich, of California, vice 
Jewel Lunar Prestage, term expiring. 

Irene Renee Robinson, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, vice Maria Concepcion Bechily, 
term expiring. 
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Submitted April 5—Continued . . 

Judy F. Rolfe, of Montana, vice Virginia 

Foxx, term expiring. 

Eunice S. Thomas, of Georgia, vice Barbara 
M. Carey, term expiring. 

Submitted April 7 

Stanley I. Marcus, 

of Michigan, to be United States Attorney for die 
Southern District of Florida, for the term of 4 
years, vice Jacob V. Eskenazi, deceased. 

Submitted April 12 

William S. Price, - 

of Oklahoma, to be United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Oklahoma for the term ot 
4 years, vice David L. Russell, resigned. 

William A. Kolibash, 

of West Virginia, to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of West Virginia for the 
term of 4 years, vice James F. Companion, re¬ 
signed. 

Submitted April 14 
Gregory J. Newell, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State, 
vice Elliott Abrams, resigned. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., ... 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador while 
serving as the United States Representative to 
the Committee on Disarmament. 

Submitted April 19 

Selwa Roosevelt, . c , 

of the District of Columbia, for the rank of Am¬ 
bassador during the tenure of her service as 
Chief of Protocol for the White House. 

Annie Laurie Slaughter, _ f 

of Missouri, to be a member of the Board ot 
Directors of the Legal Services Corporation for a 
term expiring July 13, 1983, vice Cecilia Deno- 
gean Esquer, term expired, to which position die 
was appointed during the last recess o e 
Senate. 

Submitted April 26 

George C. Pratt, T , 

of New York, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Second Circuit, vice William H. Timbers, 
retired. 

Maurice M. Paul, _. . . . tj. r,. r 

of Florida, to be United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of Florida, vice Winston E. 
Araow, retired. 


Submitted April 26—Continued 
Marvin E. Breazeale, 

of Mississippi, to be United States Marshal for die 
Southern District of Mississippi for the term ot 4 
years, vice Thomas A. Rhoden, retired. 

D. Bruce Merrifield, 

of Connecticut, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Jordan J. Baruch, resigned. 

Arthur J. Dellinger, Sr., 

of California, to be Deputy Inspector General of 
the Department of Energy, vice Thomas S. Wil¬ 
liamson, Jr., resigned. 

Tames Kilbum Asselstine, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Nuclear Regu¬ 
latory Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 30, 1982, vice Peter Amory Brad¬ 
ford, resigned. 

James Kilbum Asselstine, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Nuclear Regu¬ 
latory Commission for the term of 5 years expir¬ 
ing June 30,1987 (reappointment). 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the National Council on the Humanities for terms 
expiring January 26, 1988: 

A Lawrence Chickering, of California, vice 
Richard Wall Lyman, term expired. 

Jeffrey Hart, of New Hampshire, vice Jay 
Gordon Hall, term expired. 

Gertrude Himmelfarb, of New York, vice 
Marian B. Javits, term expired. . 

James Claybum La Force, Jr., of California, 
vice Dave Warren, term expired. 

Rita Ricardo-Campbell, of California, vice 
Nancy Davies, term expired. 

Peter J. Stanlis, of Illinois, vice John Walton 
Wolfe, term expired. 

Submitted April 29 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Board of the Panama Canal Commission: 
Andrew E. Gibson, of New Jersey, vice John W. 
Q ar k 

William W. Watkin, Jr., of New Jersey, vice 
Clifford Bradley O’Hara. 

Submitted May 3 

Robert Anderson, . . 

of the District of Columbia, a Career Member ot 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 

Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 

Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amenca 
to the Dominican Republic. 
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Submitted May 3 —Continued 
Gilbert G. Pompa, 

of Texas, to be Director, Community Relations 
Service, for a term of 4 years (reappointment). 

Edward N. Brandt, Jr., 

of Texas, to be Representative of the United 
States on the Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization, vice Dr. S. Paul Ehrlich, Jr. 

Submitted May 5 

A. J. McNamara, 

of Louisiana, to be United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana, vice 
Edward J. Boyle, Sr., retired. 

John W. Potter, 

of Ohio, to be United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of Ohio, vice William K. 
Thomas, retired. 

John A. Terry, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associate 
Judge of the District of Columbia Court of Ap¬ 
peals for the term of 15 years, vice Stanley S. 
Harris. 

Submitted May 6 
John N. McMahon, 

of Maryland, to be Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence, vice Admiral B. R. Inman, resigned. 

Robert John Hughes, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Associate Director of 
the International Communication Agency, vice 
James B. Conkling, resigned. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Federal Council on the Aging for terms ex¬ 
piring June 5, 1985: 

Adelaide Attard, of New York (reappointment). 
Charlotte W. Conable, of New York (reappoint¬ 
ment). 

Walter Bems, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Humanities for a term expiring 
January 26, 1988, vice Joe Bob Rushing, term 
expired. 

The following-named persons to be Directors of 
the Securities Investor Protection Corporation for 
the terms indicated: 

Fora term expiring December 31, 1982: 

Ralph D. DeNunzio, of Connecticut (reap¬ 
pointment). 

For terms expiring December 31,1984: 

David F. Goldberg, of Illinois, vice Brenton 
H. Rupple, term expired. 


Submitted May 6 —Continued 

Roger A. Yurchuck, of Ohio, vice Adolph 
Philip Schuman, term expired. 

Submitted May 11 

Peter E. Voss, 

of Ohio, to be a Governor of the United States 
Postal Service for the term expiring December 8, 
1990, vice Hung Wai Ching, term expired. 

Submitted May 18 

John P. Moore, 

of Colorado, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Colorado, vice Fred M. 
Winner, retired. 

Francis K. Peo, 

of New York, to be United States Marshal for the 
Northern District of New York for the term of 4 
years, vice Eugene Madden, Jr. 

James B. Burnham, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development for a term of 2 years, 
vice Colbert I. King, resigned. 

Eleanor Thomas Elliott, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Women’s Educational Pro¬ 
grams for a term expiring May 8, 1985, vice Jon 
W. Fuller, term expired. 

Donald D. Engen, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term expiring 
December 31, 1986, vice James B. King, term 
expired. 

Guy W. Fiske, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, vice Joseph Robert Wright, Jr. 

Withdrawn May 18 

Marc Sandstrom, 

of California, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Legal Services Corporation for a 
term expiring July 13, 1983, vice Richard Allan 
Trudell, term expired, to which position he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, 
which was sent to the Senate on March 1, 1982. 

Submitted May 19 

Elizabeth Flores Burkhart, 

of Texas, to be a member of the National Credit 
Union Administration for the remainder of the 
term expiring April 10, 1985, vice Lawrence 
Connell, Jr., resigned. 
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Submitted May 19 —Continued 
The following-named persons to be members 
of the Board of Directors of the United States 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation for the terms indi¬ 
cated: 

For a term of 1 year: 

Milton M. Masson, Jr., of Arizona, vice John 
D. DeButts, resigned. 

For a term of 2 years: 

John B. Carter, Jr., of Texas, vice Catherine 
Blanchard Cleary, resigned. 

Submitted May 20 

Steffen W. Graae, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associate 
Judge of the Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia for a term of 15 years, vice Dyer Jus¬ 
tice Taylor, retired. 

George W. Mitchell, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associate 
Judge of the Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia for a term of 15 years, vice William E. 
Stewart, Jr., retired. 

Submitted May 24 

George Quincey Lumsden, Jr., 
of Maryland, a Foreign Service officer of Class 
one, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni¬ 
potentiary of the United States of America to the 
United Arab Emirates. 

Thomas Penfield Jackson, 

of the District of Columbia, to be United States 
District Judge for the District of Columbia, vice 
Oliver Gasch, retired. 


Submitted May 26 —Continued 
Roland F. Herbst, of California, vice Lawrence 
Owen Cooper, Sr., resigned. 

Francis P. Hoeber, of Virginia, vice Paul Mead 
Doty, resigned. 

Charles Burton Marshall, of Virginia, vice 
Harry Arthur Huge, resigned. 

Jaime Oaxaca, of California, vice Joseph Lane 
Kirkland, resigned. 

Shirley N. Pettis, of California, vice Arthur B. 
Krim, resigned. 

John P. Roche, of Massachusetts, vice Wolfgang 
Kurt Hermann Panofsky, resigned. 

Donald Rumsfeld, of Illinois, vice Harold 
Melvin Agnew, resigned. 

Harriett Fast Scott, of Virginia, vice Jane Cahill 
Pfeiffer, resigned. 

Laurence Hirsch Silberman, of California, vice 
Brent Scowcroft, resigned. 

Elmo Russell Zumwalt, Jr., of Virginia, vice 
George M. Seignious II, resigned. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Commission on Civil Rights: 

Robert A. Destro, of Wisconsin, vice Murray 
Saltzman. . 

Constantine Nicholas Dombalis, of Virginia, 
vice Mary Frances Berry. 

Guadalupe Quintanilla, of Texas, vice Blandina 
C&rdenas Ramirez. 

Allie C. Felder, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation for a term expiring De¬ 
cember 17, 1984 (reappointment). 

Submitted May 27 


Stephen A. Sharp, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission for a term of 7 years 
from July 1, 1982, vice Abbott Washburn, term 
expiring. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the National Council on the Humanities for terms 
expiring January 26,1988: 

George Carey, of Virginia, vice A. D. Frazier, 
Jr., term expired. 

Ellis Sandoz, of Louisiana, vice Concha Ortiz y 
Pino de Kleven, term expired. 


Submitted May 26 

The following-named persons to be members^ of 
the General Advisory Committee of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
William Robert Graham, of California, vice 

MeGeorge Bundy, resigned. 

Colin Spencer Grey, of New York, vice Bert 
Thomas Combs, resigned. 


Arthur H. Davis, Jr. 

of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Paraguay. 

Dortch Oldham, 

of Tennessee, to be Commissioner General of the 
United States Government for Energy-Expo 82, 
vice Charles E. Fraser, resigned. 

Submitted June 1 

Henry A. Mentz, Jr., . T , 

of Louisiana, to be United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana, vice Lan¬ 
sing L. Mitchell, retired. 

Taime Pieras, Jr., , » •% 

of Puerto Rico, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Puerto Rico, vice a new posi¬ 
tion created by P.L. 95-486, approved October 
20,1978. 
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Submitted June 1 —Continued 
Frank J. Donatelli, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Corporation for Hous¬ 
ing Partnerships for a term expiring October 27, 
1984, vice Herman J. Russell, term expired. 

William C. Whitworth, 

of South Carolina, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of South Carolina for the term of 4 
years, vice Andrew J. Chishom, resigned. 

Withdrawn June 1 

Richard H. Still, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Georgia for the term of 4 
years, vice William L. Harper, resigned, which 
was sent to the Senate on March 11, 1982. 

Submitted June 3 

Robert H. Phinny, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Swaziland. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the National Council on Educational Research for 
the terms indicated: 

For the remainder of the term expiring Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1982: 

Donald Barr, of Connecticut, vice Helen S. 
Astin. 

For the remainder of the term expiring Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1983: 

Carl W. Salser, of Oregon, vice Maria B. 
Cerda. 

For terms expiring September 30,1983: 

J. Floyd Hall, of South Carolina, vice Alonzo 
A. Grim, term expired. 

Donna Helene Heame, of Missouri, vice 
Catharine C. Stimpson, term expired. 
George Charles Roche HI, of Michigan, vice 
Harold Howe II, term expired. 

Fora term expiring September 30, 1984: 

M. Blouke Carus, of Illinois, vice Barbara S. 

Uehling, term expired. 

Howard L. Hurwitz, of New York, vice Ber¬ 
nard C. Watson, term expired. 

Onalee McGraw, of Virginia, vice Jon L. 

Harkness, term expired. 

Penny Pullen, of Illinois, term expired. 

Thomas A. Arciniega, term expired. 

Elaine Y. Schadler, of Pennsylvania, vice 
Harold L. Enarson, term expired. 

For terms expiring September 30, 1985: 

Donald Barr, of Connecticut (reappoint¬ 
ment). 


Submitted June 9 

The following-named persons to be Representa¬ 
tives of the United States of America to the 
Twelfth Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly Devoted to Disarmament: 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, of Maryland 
John William Warner, United States Senator 
from the State of Virginia 
Samuel S. Stratton, United States Representa¬ 
tive from the State of New York 
Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., of Virginia 
Eugene Victor Rostow, of Connecticut 

The following-named persons to be Alternative 
Representatives of the United States of America 
to the Twelfth Special Session of the United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly Devoted to Disarm¬ 
ament: 

Kenneth L. Adelman, of Virginia 
Sam Nunn, United States. Senator from the 
State of Georgia 

Jack Kemp, United States Representative from 
the State of New York 
Louis G. Fields, Jr., of Virginia 
Fred Charles Ikle, of Maryland 

Withdrawn June 14 

George S. Roukis, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Mediation Board for the term expiring July 1, 
1984, vice George S. Ives, term expired, which 
was sent to the Senate on February 4, 1982. 

Withdrawn June 17 

Susan E. Phillips, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National Advi¬ 
sory Council on Women’s Educational Programs 
for a term expiring May 8, 1984, vice Ellen 
Sherry Hoffman, term expired, which was sent to 
the Senate on April 5, 1982. 

Submitted June 18 

Richard H. Ellis, 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador during 
the tenure of his service as the United States 
Commissioner on the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Con¬ 
sultative Commission. 

George W. Landau, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior For¬ 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Venezuela. 

Gary L. Jones, 

of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of Education, 
vice William C. Clohan, Jr., resigned. 
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Submitted June 18 —Continued 
James Jay Jackson, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board for the term of 4 years expiring 
June 30, 1986 (reappointment). 

Kay McMurray, 

of Idaho, to be Federal Mediation and Concilia¬ 
tion Director, vice Kenneth E. Moffett. 

Withdrawn June 22 

Lawrence Y. Goldberg, 

of Rhode Island, to be General Counsel of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority for a term of 5 
years, vice H. Stephan Gordon, resigned, which 
was sent to the Senate on March 25, 1982. 

Submitted June 23 


Submitted June 28 
Robert Werner Duemling, 

of California, a career member of the Senior For¬ 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic of 
Suriname. 

Rutherford M. Poats, 

of Virginia, for the rank of Minister during the 
tenure of his service as Chairman of the Develop¬ 
ment Assistance Committee of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development at 
Paris, France. 

Richard A. Gadbois, Jr., 

of California, to be United States District Judge 
for the Central District of California, vice Irving 
Hill, retired. 


Robert G. Dederick, 

of Illinois, to be Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Affairs (new position). 

Edward Sulzberger, 

of New York, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Corporation for Hous¬ 
ing Partnerships for the term expiring October 
27, 1983, vice Patricia K. Ritter, term expired. 


Eli S. Jacobs, , _ , 

of California, to be a member of the General 
Advisory Committee of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, vice Thomas 
John Watson, Jr., resigned. 

Submitted July 1 

George P. Shultz, 

of California, to be Secretary of State. 


Bevis Longstreth, 

of New York, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 5, 1984, vice Philip A. 
Loomis, Jr., retired. 

Withdrawn June 23 

Kenneth E. Moffett, 

of Maryland, to be Federal Mediation and Conci¬ 
liation Director, vice Wayne L. Horvitz, resigned, 
which was sent to the Senate on December 14, 
1981. 

Kenneth E. Moffett, . 

of Maryland, to be Federal Mediation and Conci¬ 
liation Director, vice Wayne L. Horvitz, resigne , 
to which position he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate, which was sent to the 
Senate on March 8, 1982. 


Patrick E. Higginbotham, 

of Texas, to be United States Circuit Judge tor 
the Fifth Circuit, vice Reynaldo G. Garza, re- 

tirorl 


E. Grady Jolly, , T , 

of Mississippi, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Fifth Circuit, vice James P. Coleman, re¬ 
tired. 


James O. Golden, . r , 

of Virginia, to be United States Marshal for the 
District of Columbia for the term of 4 years, vice 
J. Jerome Bullock, term expired. 


rene V. Marzullo, 

Pennsylvania, to be United States Marshal for 
Western District of Pennsylvania for the term 
t years, vice Howard J. Turner, Jr., term ex- 
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Appendix C —Checklist of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary which are not included 
elsewhere in this book. 

Released January 4 
Summary report: 

Internal review by the Office of the Counsel to 
the President of allegations concerning certain 
activities of Assistant to the President for Nation¬ 
al Security Affairs Richard V. Allen 

Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session between reporters 
and Deputy Secretary of State William P. 
Clark, 1 appointed by the President as Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, re¬ 
placing Richard V. Allen 

Released January 7 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s decision to con¬ 
tinue the draft registration program—by Counsel¬ 
lor to the President Edwin Meese III, Secretary 
of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, and Maj. Gen. 
Thomas K. Tumage, Director of Selective Service 

Released January 11 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Gene G. Abdallah to be United 
States Marshal for the District of South Dakota 
and M. Clifton Nettles III to be United States 
Marshal for the Southern District of Georgia 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
the executive committee of the National Confer¬ 
ence of State Legislatures—by Kansas State Sena¬ 
tor Ross Doyen 

Released January 12 
Statement: 

The President’s approval of three Presidential 
directives concerning national security matters— 
by Deputy Secretary of State and Arsistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs William P. 
Clark 1 


% Mr. Clark officially resigned as Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of State on February 9 , following Senate 
confirmation of Walter J. Stoessel, Jr ., for that 
position on February 8. 


Released January 13 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Elizabeth A. Kovachevich to be 
United States District Judge for the Middle Dis¬ 
trict of Florida 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard L. Cox to be United 
States Marshal for the Middle District of Florida 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Rudolph G. Miller to be United 
States Marshal for the District of New Mexico 

Released January 14 

Advance text: 

Remarks at the New York City Partnership lun¬ 
cheon in New York 

Released January 15 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Leroy J. Contie, Jr., to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Sixth Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Eugene F. Lynch to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern District of 
California 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent—by Senate Majority Leader Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., and Senators Robert Dole of Kansas 
and Pete V. Domenici of New Mexico 

Released January 18 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Eugene G. Liss to be United 
States Marshal for the District of New Jersey 

Fact sheet: 

Proposed legislation to deny tax-exempt status to 
private, nonprofit educational organizations with 
ra cially discriminatory policies 

Released January 20 

Advance text: 

Remarks to the Reagan Administration Executive 
Forum 
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Released January 20 —Continued 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Carlos C. Cruz to be United States 
Marshal for the Southern District of Florida 

Announcement: 

Personnel appointments to the National Security 
Council staff by William P. Clark, Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of State and Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs—Thomas C. Reed as de¬ 
fense consultant, Clare Booth Luce as intelli¬ 
gence consultant, William F. Buckley, Jr., as 
policy planning consultant, Jeremiah O’Leary as 
special assistant to Mr. Clark, and Richard C. 
Morris as special assistant in the office of the 
Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs 

Released January 21 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the report of the Commission 
on Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy 
Resources—by David F. Linowes, Chairman of 
the Commission, and Secretary of the Interior 
James G. Watt 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent to discuss urban affairs—by Mayors Marga¬ 
ret Hance of Phoenix, Ariz., and William D. 
Schaefer of Baltimore, Md., and Robert Shetterly, 
chairman of the Clorox Co. 

Released January 22 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on his year with the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration—by Assistant to the President for 
Political Affairs Franklyn C. (Lyn) Nofziger 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert B. Krupansky to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Sixth Circuit 

Released January 26 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
Republican congressional leaders—by Senate Ma¬ 
jority Leader Howard H. Baker, Jr., and House 
Minority Leader Robert H. Michel 

Advance text: 

The State of the Union address 
Fact sheet: 

The State of the Union address 

Fact sheet: 

Federalism initiative 


Released January 27 
Announcement: 

Appointment of Robert J. Myers as Executive Di¬ 
rector of the National Commission on Social Se¬ 
curity Reform 

Fact sheet: 

Federalism initiative 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the State of the Union address 
and the federalism initiative—by Counsellor to 
the President Edwin Meese III, Secretary of the 
Treasury Donald T. Regan, David A. Stockman, 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and Deputy Secretary of State and As¬ 
sistant to the President for National Security Af¬ 
fairs William P. Clark 1 

Released January 28 
Statement: 

Rescue of Brig. Gen. James Dozier, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Logistics and Administration, Allied 
Land Forces Southern Europe, from his Red Bri¬ 
gade kidnapers—by Deputy Secretary of State 
and Assistant to the President for National Secu¬ 
rity Affairs William P. Clark 1 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the federalism initiative—by 
Mayors Margaret Hance of Phoenix, Ariz., James 
Inhofe of Tulsa, Okla., and Richard Carver of 
Peoria, Ill. 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the federalism initiative—by As¬ 
sistant to the President for Communications 
David R. Gergen, Assistant to the President for 
Intergovernmental Affairs Richard S. Williamson, 
and Donald W. Moran, Associate Director for 
Human Resources, Veterans and Labor, Office of 
Management and Budget 

Released January 29 
Announcement: 

Nomination of John R. Gibson to be United States 
Circuit Judge for the Eighth Circuit 

Fact sheet: 

U.S. participation in the Third United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea 

Released February 1 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
Members of Congress, Governors, and State legis¬ 
lators to discuss the federalism initiative—by 


1 See footnote on page 875. 
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Released February i—Continued 

Governors Richard A. Snelling of Vermont and 

George Busbee of Georgia 

Fact sheet: 

Supplemental appropriations request for unem¬ 
ployment insurance and the employment service 


Released February 11 

Transcript: , _ . 

Press briefing on their meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent to discuss the federalism initiative—by Bill 
Murphy, vice president, Roy Orr, former presi¬ 
dent, and Bemie Hillenbrand, executive director, 
National Association of Counties 


Announcement: T , Announcement: 

Nomination of William J. Nettles to be Umted Nomination of Harold M. Fong to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of Illinois gtates District Judge for the District of Hawau 


Released February 3 Announcement: TT . , 

Nomination of William L. Lutz to be Umted 
Announcement: States Attorney for the District of New Mexico 

Nomination of Basil S. Baker to be United States ^ David D Q ueen to be United States Attor- 

Marshal for the Southern District of Texas ney for ^ Middle District of Pennsylvania 

Released February 4 White House statements: 

Refutation of certain quotations attributed to As- 
Fact sheets: sistant to the President for Political Affairs 

Background information on paperwork and regu- Edward j. Rollins, Jr., as reported in a Des 

latory relief for small business (three attachments) M oines Register article (two releases) 

Agreement: 

Greater Support to Economic Progress in Egypt 
Released February 5 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Presidential task force on 
agricultural assistance for Peru—by M. Peter 
McPherson, Administrator of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, Clayton Yeutter, 

Chairman of the task force, and Fernando 
Schwalb, Peruvian Ambassador to the United 
States 


Released February 12 

Announcement: TT •*. j 

Nomination of James P. Hickman to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of West 
Virginia 

Released February 18 

Statement: , _ . , c 

Establishment of the Presidential Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control in the Federal Govern- 
ment (as read at the news conference in the hast 


Released February 9 


Advance text: 

Address to the Iowa State Legislature in Des 
Moines 


Advance text: 

Address to the Indiana State Legislature in In¬ 
dianapolis 

Released February 10 


DcaiemciJit. _ . _ 

The Nation’s economy (as read at the news con¬ 
ference in the East Room) 

Fact sheet: n 

Presidential Private Sector Survey on Cost Con¬ 
trol in the Federal Government 


Announcement: , _ . 

Nomination of John L. Coffey to be United States 
Circuit Judge for the Seventh Circuit 


Announcement: T t •*. j 

Nomination of J. Alan Johnson to be Umted 
States Attorney for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania 

Transcript: , 

Press briefing on the Economic Report ottne 
President—by Murray L. Weidenbaum, Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 


Announcement: L , TT 

Nomination of William W. Caldwell to be United 
States District Judge for the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania and Glenn E. Mencer to be United 
States District Judge for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania 

Announcement: _ .. i c ..^ e 

Nomination of Earl L. Rife to be United States 
Marshal for the Northern District of Ohio 
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Released February 21 
Fact sheet: 

Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 

Released February 22 
Advance text: 

Remarks at Mount Vernon, Va., on the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Carol Los Mansmann to be United 
States District Judge for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
members of the National Association of Coun¬ 
ties—by Richard Condor, president, and Bill 
Murphy, first vice president, National Association 
of Counties 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
Governors attending the Washington, D.C., 
meeting of the National Governors’ Association— 
by Governor Richard A. Snelling of Vermont, 
chairman of the National Governors’ Association, 
and Governor Scott M. Matheson of Utah 

Released February 23 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Salvatore R. Martoche to be 
United States Attorney for the Western District 
of New York 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the federalism initiative—by As¬ 
sistant to the President for Intergovernmental Af¬ 
fairs Richard S. Williamson 

Released February 24 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Caribbean Basin Initiative— 
by Ambassador William E. Brock, U.S. Trade 
Representative, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs Thomas O. Enders, and 
M. Peter McPherson, Director of the Agency for 
International Development 

Advance text: 

Address on fee Caribbean Basin Initiative deliv¬ 
ered before fee Permanent Council of fee Orga¬ 
nization of American States 

Fact sheet: 

Caribbean Basin Initiative 


Released February 26 
Advance text: 

Remarks at the Conservative Political Action 
Conference dinner 

Released March 1 

Announcement: 

Reorganization of the Office of Policy Develop¬ 
ment, Executive Office of the President 

Released March 2 

Advance text: 

Remarks at a rally for Senator Malcolm Wallop in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Advance text: 

Remarks at a rally for Senator Harrison Schmitt 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Released March 3 

Advance text: 

Remarks at the Los Angeles, Calif., County Board 
of Supervisors town meeting 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on his appointment as Chairman of 
the Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government—by J. Peter Grace 

Statement: 

Presidential mission on agricultural assistance for 
Egypt—by Deputy Press Secretary Larry M. 
Speakes 

Released March 9 
Fact sheet: 

Rescission of Executive Order 12074, Urban 
Impact Statements, and OMB Circular A-116, 
Agency Preparation of Urban and Community 
Impact Analyses 

Transcript: 

Remarks and a question-and-answer session with 
reporters following their meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent—by Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., and Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 

Released March 10 

Announcement: 

The President’s luncheon meeting with the 
Chairman and Executive Committee of the Pri¬ 
vate Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government 
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Released March 11 
Transcript: 

Remarks to reporters following their meeting 
with the President—by Secretary of State Alexan¬ 
der M. Haig, Jr., and President Mohamed Siad 
Barre of Somalia 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Walter E. Black, Jr., to be United 
States District Judge for the District of Maryland, 
Robert E. Coyle to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of California, Wil¬ 
liam T. Hart to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Illinois, John A. 
Nordberg to be United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of Illinois, and Michael A. 
Telesca to be United States District Judge for the 
Western District of New York 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Frederick J. Hess to be United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of Illi¬ 
nois, W. Asa Hutchinson to be United States At¬ 
torney for the Western District of Arkansas, 
Robert W. Merkle, Jr., to be United States Attor¬ 
ney for the Middle District of Florida, and Rich¬ 
ard H. Still, Jr., to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Georgia 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Charles H. Gray to be United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District of Arkan¬ 
sas 

Released March 12 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Charles H. Turner to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Oregon 

Released March 15 

Advance text: 

Address to the Alabama State Legislature in 
Montgomery 

Advance text: 

Address to the Tennessee State Legislature in 
Nashville 

Released March 16 
Advance text: 

Address to the Oklahoma State Legislature in 
Oklahoma City 

Released March 17 

Fact sheet: 

Overseas reaction to the Caribbean Basin Initia¬ 
tive 


Released March 17 —Continued 
Fact sheet: 

Caribbean Basin Initiative—measures by Canada, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia 

Transcript: 

Briefing for reporters on the Caribbean Basin Ini¬ 
tiative—by Ambassador Thomas O. Enders, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Af¬ 
fairs, Ambassador William E. Brock, U.S. Trade 
Representative, M. Peter McPherson, Director of 
the Agency for International Development, and 
Raymond J. Waldmann, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Economic Policy 

Released March 18 

Advance text: 

Remarks to the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers 

Transcript: 

Statement and a question-and-answer session 
with reporters following his meeting with the 
President to report on his recent trip to the 
Middle East—-by Ambassador Philip C. Habib, 
the President’s emissary in consultations in the 
Middle East 

Fact sheet: 

Federal procurement reform 
Released March 22 
Fact sheet: 

Energy developments during the Reagan admin¬ 
istration 

Fact sheet: 

International energy developments 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on energy developments and oil 
supplies—by Danny Boggs, Executive Director of 
the Cabinet Council on Natural Resources, Henry 
Nau, Director for International Economic Affairs, 
National Security Council, and Hunter Chiles, Di¬ 
rector of Policy, Department of Energy 

Advance text: 

Remarks on U.S. agricultural policy to repre¬ 
sentatives of agricultural publications and organi¬ 
zations 

Released March 23 
Fact sheets: 

Administration’s enterprise zone proposal (two 
releases) 

Text: 

Draft enterprise zone legislation 
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Released March 23 —Continued 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the enterprise zone legislative 
proposal—by Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., and Norman 
B. Ture, Under Secretary for Tax and Economic 
Affairs, Department of the Treasury 

Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual awards dinner of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews in New 
York, N.Y. 

Released March 24 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on recommendations of the Presi¬ 
dent's Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives— 
by C. William Verity, Jr., Chairman of the Task 
Force 

Released March 25 
Announcement: 

Nomination of James L. Fyke to be United States 
Marshal for the Central District of Illinois 

Announcement: 

Report to the President by James L. Buckley, 
Under Secretary of State for Security Assistance, 
Science and Technology, on the interagency mis¬ 
sion to Europe to discuss the limitation of finan¬ 
cial credits to the Soviet Union 

Released March 26 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Cary Loy Richardson to be United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of Okla¬ 
homa 

Released March 29 
Advance text: 

Remarks to the legislative conference of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Realtors 

Fact sheets: 

Reagan administration housing policy (three re¬ 
leases) 

Announcement: 

Nomination, of John T. Callery to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District of Ten¬ 
nessee 

Released March 31 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent to discuss the U.S.-Soviet arms control talks 
in Geneva, Switzerland—by Ambassador Paul H. 
Nitze, head of the U.S. Delegation to the Inter- 


Released March 31 —Continued 
mediate-Range Nuclear Force Negotiations, and 
Eugene V. Rostow, Director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on their meeting with the Presi¬ 
dent to discuss their mission to El Salvador to 
observe the March 28 elections—by Senator 
Nancy L. Kassebaum of Kansas, Representatives 
Bob Livingston of Louisiana and John P. Murtha 
of Pennsylvania, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State Everett E. Briggs, and electoral analyst 
Richard Scammon 

Released April 1 

Statements: 

The President's visit to Bethesda Naval Medical 
Center for a urological examination—by Deputy 
Press Secretary Larry M. Speakes (two releases) 

Released April 2 

Statement: 

Signing of Proclamation 4918, Older Americans 
Month (as read at the signing ceremony in the 
Rose Garden) 

Fact sheet: 

President’s proposal to prohibit mandatory retire¬ 
ment solely on the basis of age 

Fact sheet: 

Executive Order 12356, National Security Infor¬ 
mation 

Released April 3 
Fact sheet: 

Ronald Reagan Radio Commentary, 1975-1979 
Released April 5 
Advance text: 

Remarks at the National Legislative Conference 
of the Building and Construction Trades Depart¬ 
ment, AFL-CIO 

Released April 6 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Stanley I. Marcus to he United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of Flor¬ 
ida 

Released April 7 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on private sector investment in 
Jamaica and the Caribbean Basin Initiative—by 
Craig A. Nalen, President of the Overseas Private 
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Released April 7— Continued 
Investment Corporation, and private sector in¬ 
vestors 

Released April 8 
Announcement: 

Nomination of William S. Price to be United 
States Attorney for the Western District of Okla¬ 
homa 

Announcement: 

Nomination of William A. Kolibash to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of West 
Virginia 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on activities of the Overseas Pri¬ 
vate Investment Corporation in the Eastern Car¬ 
ibbean and the Caribbean Basin Initiative—by 
Craig A. Nalen, President of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation 


Released April 21— Continued 
Announcement: 

U.S. International Trade Commission investiga¬ 
tion into trade-related performance requirements 

Released April 23 

Announcement: 

Nomination of George C. Pratt to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Second Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Maurice M. Paul to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern District of 
Florida 

Announcement: tt • j 

Nomination of Marvin E. Breazeale to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of Missis- 
sippi 

Fact sheet: 

President’s Task Force on Victims of Crime 


Released April 15 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on tuition tax credits—by Assistant 
to the President for Communications David R. 
Gergen, Special Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development Robert B. Carleson, and 
Deputy Under Secretary of Education Gary L. 
Jones 


Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with reporters—by 
former White House Press Secretaries Roger 
Tubby, George E. Christian, Ronald L. Ziegler, J. 
F. terHorst, Ron Nessen, and Jody Powell, and 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President Larry M. 
Speakes 

Released April 26 


Fact sheet: 

Tuition tax credits 

Advance text: 

Address to the National Catholic Education Asso¬ 
ciation in Chicago, Ill. 

Released April 16 

Photocopy: 

1981 income tax return of the President and Mrs. 
Reagan 


Released April 20 

Transcript: .. . 0 . 

Press briefing on their meeting with the Presi- 
dent to discuss the budget—by Senate Majority 
Leader Howard H. Baker, Jr., and House Minor¬ 
ity Leader Robert H. Michel 

Released April 21 

RecentTctions in the Middle East which threaten 
or S*e the cease-fire and the U.S. response to 
such actions-issued by the Department of State 


Advance text: 

Address to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 

Released April 28 

Transcript: , 

Press briefing on the President s meeting with 
congressional leaders on Capitol Hill to d^cuK 
the budget—by Assistant to the President James 
A. Baker III 

Released April 29 

Advance text: Qft o 

Address to the Nation on the fiscal year 1983 

Federal budget 


Released April 30 

Transcript: , 

Press briefing following their meeting with the 
President to discuss the budget—by Stators 
Pete V. Domenici of New Mexico and Robert 
Dole of Kansas, and Representatives Robert H. 
Michel of Illinois, Barber B. Conable, Jr., of New 
York, and Delbert L. Latta of Ohio 
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Released May 1 
Advance text: 

Radio address to the Nation on the program for 
economic recovery 

Advance text: 

Remarks at the opening ceremonies for the 
Knoxville International Energy Exposition 
(World’s Fair) in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Released May 3 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
Republican congressional leaders—by Senate Ma¬ 
jority Leader Howard H. Baker, Jr., and House 
Minority Leader Robert H. Michel 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
Republican members of the Senate Budget Com¬ 
mittee—by Senators Robert Dole of Kansas and 
Pete V. Domenici of New Mexico 

Released May 4 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
Republican members of the House Budget Com¬ 
mittee-—by House Minority Leader Michel and 
Representatives Delbert L. Latta of Ohio and 
Trent Lott of Mississippi 

Released May 5 

Announcement: 

Nomination of A. J. McNamara to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana 

Announcement: 

Nomination of John W. Potter to be United States 
District Judge for the Northern District of Ohio 

Released May 6 

Fact sheet: 

Highlights of Senate budget package 
Released May 9 
Advance text: 

Address delivered at commencement exercises at 
Eureka College in Illinois 

Released May 10 

Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual foundation luncheon of 
the YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago in Chicago, 
HI. 


Released May 12 
Announcement: 

Visit of King Hassan II of Morocco to the 1 
States 

Released May 13 
Announcement: 

Appointment of Gen. Richard T. Boverk% * 
J. Sigur, and Lewis A. Tambs as staff merii! 
the National Security Council 

Released May 18 

Announcement: 

Nomination of John P. Moore to be United 
District Judge for the District of Colorado 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Francis K. Peo to be United 
Marshal for the Northern District of N#n 

Released May 21 

Statement: 

Decisions made at a meeting of the Pi 
Review Board—by Edwin L. Harper, A 
the President for Policy Development a»i 
man of the Property Review Board 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the disposal of certain D 
eminent properties—by Secretary of th# I 
James G. Watt and Edwin L. Harper, Ami 
the President for Policy Development awl 
man of the Property Review Board 

Released May 24 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Thomas Penfield Jackiea 
United States District Judge for the Oil 
Columbia 

Released May 28 

Advance text: 

Remarks at the 22d Mexico-U.S. Inteipa* 
tary Conference in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Released May 31 

Advance text: 

Remarks at Memorial Day services at Ai 
National Cemetery 

Released June 1 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Henry A. Mentz, Jr., to 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dt 
Louisiana and Jaime Pieras, Jr., to b# 
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Released June 1 —Continued 

States District Judge for the District of Puerto 

Rico 

Announcement: 

Nomination of William C. Whitworth to be 
United States Marshal for the District of South 
Carolina 

Released June 2 

Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with reporters on 
the President’s trip to Europe—by Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., and Secretary of the 
Treasury Donald T. Regan (aboard Air Force 
One en route to Europe) 

Released June 3 

Transcript: 

Interview of Assistant to the President Michael 
K. Deaver in Paris, France—by Chris Wallace, 
NBC News, on “Today” 

Transcript: . 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting in Pans 
with President Francois Mitterrand of France— 
by Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 


Released June 6 
Transcripts: 

Press briefing on the Versailles Economic 
Summit Conference—by Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury Donald T. Regan (two releases) 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Versailles Economic 
Summit Conference—by Secretary of State Alex¬ 
ander M. Haig, Jr. 

Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury Donald I. 
Regan—by David Brinkley, Sam Donaldson, and 
Pierre Salinger, ABC News, on “This Week With 
David Brinkley” 

Transcript: 

Interview of Assistant to the President James A. 
Baker III on NBC News’ “Meet the Press” 

Released June 7 

Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with reporters on 
the situation in Lebanon—by Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr. (aboard Air Force One en 
route to Italy) 

Released June 8 


Released June 4 
Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the TreasuryDonaldT. 
Regan in Paris, France—by Chris Wallace, NBC 
News, on “Today” 

Transcript: 

Interview of Deputy Press Secretory Larry M- 
Speakes—by David Hartman and Steve Bell, 
ABC News, on “Good Morning America 

Transcript: , 

Press briefing on the President’s meetings with 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki of Japan and Prune 
Minister Margaret Thatcher of the Umted 
don—by Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 


Released June 5 

S^ SCr briefing on the Versailles Economic 
Summit Conference-by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Donald T. Regan (two releases) 

£^ Cr briefing on the Versailles Ecoi^ 
Summit Conference-by Secretary of State Alex 
ander M. Haig, Jr* 


Advance text: .. _ . . 

Address to members of the British Parliament in 

London 

Presifbriefing on the President’s address to mem¬ 
bers of the British Parliament in London—by 
Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 

Released June 9 

Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with reporters on 
the situation in Lebanon-by Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr. (aboard Air Force One en 
route to the Federal Republic of Germany) 

aSs? before the Bundestag in Bonn, Federal 
Republic of Germany 

Re^onse^to the President’s address before the 
RimdestaK in Bonn, Federal Republic of Ger- 
®“y!fby Bundestag President Bichard Stueck- 

len 

PresTbriefing on the President’s address before 
the Bundestag in Bonn, Federal Republic o r- 
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Released June 9 —Continued 

many—by Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 

Jr. 

Released June 10 
Transcript: 

Interview of Counsellor to the President Edwin 
A. Meese III—by Chris Wallace, NBC News, on 
“Today” 

Transcript: 

Interview of Assistant to the President James A. 
Baker III—by Robert Pierpoint, “CBS Morning 
News” 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the meeting of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Council—by William Tapley Bennett, Jr., Per¬ 
manent Representative to the U.S. Mission, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Transcript: 

Interview of Richard R. Burt, Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, Department of State—by 
David Hartman and Steve Bell, ABC News, on 
“Good Morning America” 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the meeting of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Council—by Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr. 

Released June 11 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the meeting of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Council—by Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr. 

Advance text: 

Remarks to the people of Berlin 
Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with reporters on 
the situation in Lebanon—by Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr. (aboard Air Force One en 
route to Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany) 

Transcript: 

Question-and-answer session with reporters on 
the President’s trip to Europe—by Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig, Jr. (aboard Air Force 
One en route to the United States) 

Released June 14 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the third report of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council on Integrity and Efficiency—by 
Joseph R. Wright, Jr., Deputy Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget and Chairman 
of the Council 


Released June 15 
Advance text: 

Remarks at a dinner honoring Governor William 
P. Clements, Jr., in Houston, Tex. 

Released June 16 

Transcript: 

Remarks to reporters following their meeting 
with the President—by Egyptian Deputy Prime 
Minister Kamal Hasan ’Ali and Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 

Released June 17 

Advance text: 

Address before the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly’s Special Session Devoted to Disarm¬ 
ament in New York, N.Y. 

Announcement: 

Designation of Thomas C. Reed as a Special As¬ 
sistant to the President on the staff of Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs Wil¬ 
liam P. Clark 

Released June 21 

Announcement: 

Appointment of J. Bonnie Newman as an Asso¬ 
ciate Director of Presidential Personnel 

Released June 23 

Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting with 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the United 
Kingdom—by Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr. 

Released June 24 
Fact sheet: 

Federal drug abuse policy 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on Federal drug abuse policy—by 
Carlton E. Turner, Director of the Drug Abuse 
Policy Office 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard A. Gadbois, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the Central Dis¬ 
trict of California 

Released June 29 

Announcement: 

Nomination of James O. Golden to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Columbia 
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Released June 30 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Patrick E. Higginbotham and E. 
Grady Jolly to be United States Circuit Judges for 
the Fifth Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination of Eugene V. Marzullo to be United 


Released June 30 —Continued 

States Marshal for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania 

Released July 2 
Announcement: 

Working visit to Washington of President Ahma- 
dou Ahidjo of the United Republic of Cameroon 
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Appendix D —Acts Approved by the President 


Approved January 30 

HJ. Res. 382 / Public Law 97-146 
A joint resolution to permit the broadcasting in 
the United States of the International Communi¬ 
cation Agency film “Let Poland Be Poland: A 
Day of Solidarity With the People of Poland”. 

Approved February 15 

H.J. Res. 389 / Public Law 97-147 
A joint resolution making an urgent supplemen¬ 
tal appropriation for the fiscal year ending Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1982, for the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Approved February 22 

H.J. Res. 391 / Public Law 97-148 
A joint resolution making an urgent supplemen¬ 
tal appropriation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982. 

Approved February 26 

S.J. Res. 134 / Public Law 97-149 
A joint resolution to designate 1982 as the “Na¬ 
tional Year of Disabled Persons”. 

Approved March 1 

ISJ. Res. 122 / Public Law 97-150 
A joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President to designate the week of February 28, 
1982, through March 6, 1982, as National Con¬ 
struction Industry Week”. 


Approved March 2 

H R 3782 / Private Law 97-13 
An act to revitalize the pleasure cruise industry 
by clarifying and waiving certain rcrtnctoms m 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and the Mer_ 
Marine Act, 1920, to permit the entry ot 
the steamship vessel Oceanic Constitution into 
the trade. 


Approved March 10— Continued 

ghanistan against the occupation of their country 

by Soviet forces. 

Approved March 16 

H.R. 5021 / Public Law 97-152 
An act to extend the date for the submission to 
the Congress of the report of the Commission on 
Wartime Relocation and Internment of Civilians. 

S.J. Res. 91 / Public Law 97-153 
A joint resolution to designate July 1982 as Na¬ 
tional Peach Month”. 

S.J. Res. 105 / Public Law 97-154 
A joint resolution to designate October 1982 as 
“National P.T.A. Membership Month”. 

Approved March 17 

H.R. 4625 / Public Law 97-155 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
return to the Federal Republic of Germany cer¬ 
tain works of art seized by the United States 
Army at the end of World War II. 

Approved March 18 

S.J. Res. 148 / Public Law 97-156 
A joint resolution to proclaim March 18, 1982, as 
“National Agriculture Day”. 


[pproved March 22 

I.J. Res. 373 / Public Law 97-157 
1 joint resolution expressing the sense of Con- 
rress that the Government of the Soviet Union 
hould respect the rights of its citizens to practice 
heir religion and to emigrate, and that these 
natters should be among the issues raised at the 
thirty-eighth meeting of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights at Geneva m Feb- 


Approved March 10 

c t R es 142 / Public Law 97-151 

A joint resolution to authorize and request the 

President to issue a proclamation 

March 21 1982, as Afghanistan Day, a day to 

corrnnemorate the struggle of the people of Af- 


H.J. Res. 348 / Public Law 97-158 
A joint resolution to provide for the 
a special gold medal to Her Majesty Queen Bea- 
?r^7ea)gnition erf the 1982 bicentennial anni¬ 
versary of diplomatic and trade relations between 
the Netherlands and the United States. 
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Approved March 24 

S. 2166 / Public Law 97-159 
An act to provide for the distribution within the 
United States of the International Communica¬ 
tion Agency slide show entitled “Montana: The 
People Speak”. 

Approved March 26 

S. 2254 / Public Law 97-160 
An act to temporarily extend the authority to 
conduct experiments in flexible schedules and 
compressed schedules under the Federal Em¬ 
ployees Flexible and Compressed Work Sched¬ 
ules Act of 1978. 

Approved March 30 

S. 262 / Private Law 97-14 

An act for the relief of Dolly Akers, Fort Peck 

Indian Reservation, Montana. 

Approved March 31 

H.J. Res. 409 / Public Law 97-161 
A joint resolution making further continuing ap¬ 
propriations for the fiscal year 1982. 

Approved April 1 

S. 892 / Public Law 97-162 
An act to amend the Federal Grant and Coopera¬ 
tive Agreement Act. 

S. 1937 / Public Law 97-163 

An act to extend the expiration date of section 

252 of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act. 

Approved April 2 

H.R. 4482 / Public Law 97-164 
Federal Courts Improvement Act of 1982. 

Approved April 3 

H.J. Res. 272 / Public Law 97-165 
A joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation designating 
April 4 through 10, 1982, “National Medic Alert 
Week”. 

H.J. Res. 447 / Public Law 97-166 
A joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President to issue a proclamation designating 
April 4, 1982, as the “National Day of Reflec¬ 
tion”. 

Approved April 6 

H.J. Res. 435 / Public Law 97-167 
A joint resolution providing for the designation of 
April 12, 1982, as “American Salute to Cabana- 
tuan Prisoner of War Memorial Day”. 


Approved April 6 —Continued 
S. 634 / Public Law 97-168 
An act to authorize the exchange of certain hit? * 
in Idaho and Wyoming. 

S.J. Res. 102 / Public Law 97-169 
A joint resolution to authorize and request It/ 
President to designate the month pf April HP* 
as “Parliamentary Emphasis Month”. 

Approved April 12 

H.J. Res. 410 / Public Law 97-170 
A joint resolution to designate April 19, 198*1, 
“Dutch-American Friendship Day”. 

Approved April 13 

S. 2333 / Public Law 97-171 
An act to amend section 209 of title 18, Uftf!^ 
States Code, to permit an officer or employee * 
the United States Government, injured during t 
assassination attempt, to receive contribute J 
from charitable organizations. 

Approved April 16 

S.J. Res. 67 / Public Law 97-172 
A joint resolution to establish National Nnt^ f 
Midwifery Week. 

Approved April 28 

H.J. Res. 448 / Public Law 97-173 
A joint resolution to authorize and request 
President to issue a proclamation designs 1 
April 25 through May 2, 1982, as “Jewish II 
age Week”. 

Approved May 4 

S. 266 / Public Law 97-174 
Veterans* Administration and Department <■' 
fense Health Resources Sharing and Emeiv i 
Operations Act. 

S. 1093 / Private Law 97-15 

An act for the relief of Sandra Reyes Pel. ' 

Approved May 11 

S. 2373 / Public Law 97-175 
An act to change the name of the landing si: j 

White Sands Missile Range in the State of i 

Mexico, to “White Sands Space Harbor”. 

Approved May 17 

S. 2244 / Public Law 97-176 
Northern Pacific Halibut Act of 1982. 

H.R. 1624 / Private Law 97-16 
An act for the relief of Theresa Macam Al ^ 
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Approved May 17 —Continued 
H.R. 1681 / Private Law 97-17 
An act for the relief of Andre Bartholo Eubanks. 

H.R. 1796 / Private Law 97-18 

An act for the relief of Jacobo Cosio-Franco. 

H.R. 1977 / Private Law 97-19 

An act for the relief of Maria Gloria (Joy) C. Villa. 

H.R. 3478 / Private Law 97-20 

An act for the relief of Mrs. Haruko Kubota 

Smith. 

Approved May 21 

S. 1131 / Public Law 97-177 
Prompt Payment Act. 

H.J. Res. 412 / Public Law 97-178 
A joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President to designate May 20, 1982, as 44 Amelia 
Earhart Day”. 

Approved May 24 

H.R. 2863 / Public Law 97-179 
An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell the portion of the Tahoe National Forest 
known as Blyth Arena. 

S. 691 / Public Law 97-180 

Piracy and Counterfeiting Amendments Act of 

1982. 

H.J. Res. 361 / Public Law 97-181 
A joint resolution to grant official recognition to 
the international ballet competition. 

S.J. Res. 170 / Public Law 97-182 
A joint resolution to designate the week of No¬ 
vember 7, 1982, through November 14, 1982, as 
"‘National Hospice Week”. 

S.J. Res. 145 / Public Law 97-183 
A joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to proclaim “National Orchestra 
Week”. 

S. 146 / Public Law 97-184 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to assist in the preservation of historic Camden in 
the State of South Carolina, and for other pur¬ 
poses. 

H.R. 6038 / Public Law 97-185 

An act to amend section 235 of the National 

Housing Act. 


Approved May 25 

S. 1611 / Public Law 97-186 
An act to amend Public Law 90-553, to authorize 
the transfer, conveyance, lease and improvement 
of, and construction on, certain property in the 
District of Columbia, for use as a headquarters 
site for an international organization, as sites for 
governments of foreign countries, and for other 
purposes. 

Approved June 1 

S.J. Res. 53 / Public Law 97-187 
A joint resolution to provide for the designation 
of September 5, 1982, as “Working Mothers’ 
Day”. 

S.J. Res. 59 / Public Law 97-188 
A joint resolution designating the square dance as 
the national folk dance of the United States. 

S.J. Res. 160 / Public Law 97-189 
A joint resolution to provide for the designation 
of July 9, 1982, and April 9, 1983, as “National 
P.O.W./M.I.A. Recognition Day”. 

S. 2575 / Public Law 97-190 

An act to extend the expiration date of section 

252 of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act. 

S. 2535 / Public Law 97-191 

An act to regulate the operation of foreign fish 

processing vessels within State waters. 

H.R. 4769 / Public Law 97-192 

An act to recognize the organization known as 

the American Council of Learned Societies. 

H.R. 1231 / Private Law 97-21 
An act for the relief of the Washington Post, the 
Washington Star, the Dispatch (Lexington, North 
Carolina), the Brooklyn Times, Equity Advertis¬ 
ing Agency, Incorporated, the Seattle Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer, and the News Tribune. 

H.R. 1543 / Private Law 97-22 
An act to confirm a conveyance of certain real 
property by the Central Pacific Railway Compa¬ 
ny and Southern Pacific Company to A. C. Taber 
and his wife, Mary Taber. 

H.R. 1608 / Private Law 97-23 

An act for the relief of Mrs. Frieda Simonson. 

Approved June 15 

5. J. Res. 149 / Public Law 97-193 

A joint resolution to designate the week of June 

6 , 1982, through June 12, 1982, as “National 
Child Abuse Prevention Week”. 
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Approved June 16 

S.J. Res. 131 / Public Law 97-194 

A joint resolution designating “National Theatre 

Week”. 

S. 1808 / Public Law 97-195 
An act to authorize an Under Secretary of Com¬ 
merce for Economic Affairs. 

Approved June 18 

S.J. Res. 201 / Public Law 97-196 

A joint resolution designating “Baltic Freedom 

Day”. 

Approved June 21 

S. 896 / Public Law 97-197 
An act to designate the control tower at Mem¬ 
phis International Airport the Omlie Tower. 

S.J. Res. 140 / Public Law 97-198 
A joint resolution designating February 11, 1983, 
“National Inventors* Day**. 

Approved June 22 

H.R. 6132 / Public Law 97-199 
An act to amend section 5590 of the Revised 
Statutes to provide for adjusting the rate of inter¬ 
est paid on funds of the Smithsonian Institution 
deposited with the Treasury of the United States 
as a permanent loan. 

Approved June 23 

H.R. 4 / Public Law 97-200 

Intelligence Identities Protection Act of 1982. 

H.R. 5432 / Public Law 97-201 
An act to authorize the presentation on behalf of 
the Congress of a specially struck gold medal to 
Admiral Hyman George Rickover. 

Approved June 24 

H.R. 5566 / Public Law 97-202 
An act authorizing appropriations to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior for services necessary to the 
nonperforming arts functions of the John F. Ken¬ 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 5659 / Public Law 97-203 
An act to authorize the Smithsonian Institution to 
construct a building for the National Museum of 
African Art and a center for Eastern art together 
with structures for related educational activities 
in the area south of the original Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution Building adjacent to Independence 


Approved June 24 —Continued 

Avenue at Tenth Street Southwest, in the city of 

Washington. 

Approved June 28 

H.J. Res. 519 / Public Law 97-204 
A joint resolution to provide for a temporary in¬ 
crease in the public debt limit. 

Approved June 29 

H.R. 3112 / Public Law 97-205 
Voting Rights Act Amendments of 1982. 

Approved June 30 

H.R. 3863 / Public Law 97-206 
An act to amend the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act to increase the number of turkeys which may 
be slaughtered and processed without inspection 
under such Act, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 4569 / Public Law 97-207 
An act to designate the United States Post Office 
Building in Hartford, Connecticut, as the “Wil¬ 
liam R. Cotter Federal Building**. 

H.R. 6631 / Public Law 97-208 

An act to authorize humanitarian assistance for 

the people of Lebanon. 

H.J. Res. 230 / Public Law 97-209 
A joint resolution imploring the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to allow Doctor Semyon Gluz- 
man and his family to emigrate to Israel. 

H.J. Res. 518 / Public Law 97-210 
A joint resolution to designate the week com¬ 
mencing with the fourth Monday in June 1982 as 
“National NCO/Petty Officer Week**. 

S. 1519 / Public Law 97-211 

An act to designate certain national wildlife 

refuge lands. 

H.R. 3816 / Public Law 97-212 
An act to improve the operation of the Fisher¬ 
men’s Contingency Fund established to compen¬ 
sate commercial fishermen for damages resulting 
from oil and gas exploration, development, and 
production in areas of the Outer Continental 
Shelf. 

H.R. 4903 / Public Law 97-213 
An act granting the consent of the Congress to 
an interstate compact between the States of Mis¬ 
sissippi and Louisiana establishing a commission 
to study the feasibility of rapid rad transit service 
between the two States. 

H.R. 1482 / Private Law 97-24 

An act for the relief of Christina Boltz Sidders. 
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AFDC. See Aid to Families with Dependent Chil¬ 
dren 

AFL^CIO, Building and Construction Trades De¬ 
partment—431 

AIFLD. See American Institute for Free Labor 
Development 

AW ACS sale to Saudi Arabia. See Arms and muni¬ 
tions 

Abortion—40, 229 

Administration. See other part of subject 
Administration, Office of—173 
Administrative Conference of the U.S.—93 
Adult Education, National Advisory Council on— 
35 

Advisory boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, Nation¬ 
al—291, 324, 342, 815 
Afghan new year—340 
Afghanistan 
Human rights—272 
Refugees, U.S. aid—273 

Soviet occupation—5, 7, 102, 217, 272, 274, 
340, 347, 377, 379, 382, 403, 434, 583, 605, 
740, 741, 743, 755, 760, 766 
Afghanistan Day—5, 7, 77, 217, 272, 274 
Africa 

See also specific country 
Relations with U.S.—692 
Southern countries, international peace ef¬ 
forts—367, 692 

African Unity, Organization of—692 
Afro-American (Black) History Month, National— 
70 

Afro-American Life and History, Association for 
the Study of—7In. 

Aged 

See also Health and medical care; Social secu¬ 
rity system 

Administration policies—74, 119, 129, 137, 145, 
158, 194, 227, 298, 359, 371, 389, 403, 409, 
436, 469 

Senior citizens organizations—41 On. 

Agency. See other part of subject 
Aging, Federal Council on the—290, 561 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954—282 
Agriculture 

Administration policies—148, 185, 346, 628- 
632 

Bangladesh, U.S. assistance—283 
Bolivia, U.S. assistance—283 
Dairy products—124, 220 
Egypt, U.S, assistance—283 
Grain—185, 347 


Agriculture—Continued 
Kenya, U.S. assistance—283 
Kidney beans—232 
Madagascar, U.S. assistance—283 
Malawi, U.S. assistance—283 
Molasses—233, 562, 565, 568 
Morocco, U.S. assistance—283 
Mushrooms—232, 629, 631 
Pennsylvania farmers, question-and-answer ses¬ 
sion—626 

Peru, U.S. assistance—343 
Senegal, U.S. assistance—283 
Sirups—233, 562, 565, 568 
Sudan, U.S. assistance—283 
Sugars—233, 315, 562, 565, 568, 592 
Agriculture, Department of 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service— 
664 

Budget—67, 117, 509, 723 
Commodity Credit Corporation—118 
Food and Nutrition Service—118 
Foreign Service, Board of the, members—664 
Japan, trade certification—185 
Market development program—348 
Secretary—148, 282, 346ftn„ 347n., 526, 562, 
566, 589, 626, 628-632 
Soil Conservation Service—815 
Sugar price support operations—562 
Agriculture Day, National—332 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children—76, 
124, 133, 142, 146, 156, 204, 259, 293, 300, 
306, 359, 389, 469 

Air Force, Department of the, Chief of Staff- 
324, 325, 772n. 

Aircraft. See Aviation 
Alabama 

Legislature—291, 359 
President’s visit—291 

Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System—808 
Alliance of Business, National—372 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Amelia Earhart Day—660 

American bald eagle. See Bicentennial Year of 
the American Bald Eagle 
American Bar Association—480n. 

American Conservative Union—224 
American Heart Month—105 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop¬ 
ment—315 

American National Red Cross—663 
American Retail Federation—656 
American Salute to Cabanatuan Prisoner of War 
Memorial Day—451 



Administration of Ronald Reagan , 1982 


American States, Organization of—182, 186, 195, 
210, 216, 313, 446 
Amtrak—290 
Angola, Cuban role—583 
Animal damage control on Federal lands—84 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service. See 
Agriculture, Department of 
Antarctic marine life. See Maritime affairs 
Antarctica, U.S. policy—392 
Antigua and Barbuda, Prime Minister—448n. 
Antitrust activities. See Business and industry 
Appalachian Regional Commission—67 
Aquarium month. See Zoo and Aquarium Month 
Arab Emirates, United. See United Arab Emirates 
Architectural and Transportation Barriers Com¬ 
pliance Board—386 
Architecture Week, National—479 
Archives and Records Service, National. See Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration 
Argentina 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Falkland Islands invasion. See South Atlantic 
situation 

Foreign Minister—542 
President—410, 480, 601 
Arizona 
Governor—155 


Water rights settlement bill, veto—711 
Arkansas, Governor—652 
Armed Forces, U.S. 

See also specific military department 
Administration policies—60, 78, 125 131 196 
524, 688, 764 

Charitable fundraising—369 
Courts-Martial Manual—48 
Draft registration. See Selective Service System 
Middle East MFO participation—337 
Quality—298 

Rapid Deployment Force—196, 228, 254, 296 
Subsistence allowances—13 
Volunteer military—8, 295 
Armed Forces Day—486, 645 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, US_ 

20, 71 98, 152, 334, 457, 526, 674, 817, 842 
Arms and munitions 
Aircraft carriers—501 
Chemical weapons—584, 788 
Combatant ships—501 


Conventional weapons—618, 758 
Jordan, U.S. arms sales—187, 641 
Military capability, U.S.—429 
Modernization efforts, U.S.—125,131, 132 
Nuclear weapons— 2 , 5, 7, 43, 59, 78, 112, 139 
144, 151, 270, 284, 285, 299, 302, 307, 309 
325, 398, 405, 408, 430, 435, 487, 499, 519’ 
524, 578, 584, 588, 600, 605, 618, 619, 623’ 
624, 641, 650, 666, 667, 670, 671, 676, 680’ 
• 688, 697, 708-710, 715, 716, 719, 725, 733^ 
3 .741 74 3) 747, 750, 754, 757, 760, 762, 
766,770, 786,788, 793, 810, 818 
Saudi Arabia, U.S. AWACS sale—311, 366 367 
Submarines—501,837 


Arms and munitions—Continued 
Supplier’s role, U.S.—188 
Trident submarines—501, 837 
United Kingdom, U.S. Trident II missile system 
sale—279-281, 288 
Army, Department of the 
Assistant Army Attache in Paris—31, 728 
Corps of Engineers—815 

Art, National Gallery of. See Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion 

Arts, National Endowment for the. See Arts and 
the Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 

Arts, National Endowment for the—777 
Humanities, National Endowment for the—777 
Museum Services, Institute of—117, 777 
Arts and the Humanities, President’s Committee 
on the—776, 778 

Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week—452 
Assassination attempt on President—62, 393 
Associated Builders and Contractors—522 
Association. See other part of subject 
Atlantic salmon, conservation. See Maritime af¬ 
fairs 

Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Attorneys General, National Association of— 
480n. 

Australia 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392 
Prime Minister—648 

Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far 
East-Pacific visit 

Australia, New Zealand, United States (ANZUS) 
alliance. See ANZUS alliance 
Austria, Afghanistan Day support—273 
Auto Workers, United. See United Auto Workers 
Automobiles. See Motor vehicles 
Aviation 

Air Florida crash—25, 77 
Air traffic control—16, 470 
Airline industry—402 

China-U.S. taxation agreement. See Taxation 
Military aircraft. See Arms and munitions 
Travel business—543 

Aviation Administration, Federal. See Transporta¬ 
tion, Department of 
Award. See other part of subject 

Bald eagle, American. See Bicentennial Year of 
the American Bald Eagle 
Bald Eagle Day, National—90 
Baltic Freedom Day—798 
Bangladesh 

Agricultural assistance, U.S. See Agriculture 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S. See 
Energy 

President—793n. 

Bank. See other part of subject 
Banking 
Mortgages—387 
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Banking—Continued 

Savings and loans. See Economic recovery pro¬ 
gram 

Bar Association, American—480n. 

Bar Association, Federal—480n. 

Bar Association, National—480n. 

Barbados 

Ambassador, U.S.—448n. 

Governor General—450 
President’s visit—440, 448, 449, 45In. 

Prime Minister—405, 448n.~450, 529 
Barbuda. See Antigua and Barbuda 
Bauxite, Jamaican—220 
Beans, kidney. See Agriculture 
Belgium 

Ambassador, U.S.—178n. 

Ambassador to U.S.—178n. 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Foreign Minister—178 
Prime Minister—178, 733n. 

Belize, Caribbean Basin Initiative assistance—315 
Berlin—716, 742, 761, 763, 765, 768 
Bicentennial Year of the American Bald Eagle 
and National Bald Eagle Day—90 
Biomedical and behavioral research commission. 
See Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedi¬ 
cal and Behavioral Research, President’s Com¬ 
mission for the Study of 
Birth control, President’s views—187 
Black history month. See Afro-American (Black) 
History Month, National 
Blacks 

See also Civil rights 
Administration policies—624 
Clergymen, meeting with President—383 
Colleges. See Colleges and universities 
State and local government representation— 
293 

Voluntarism initiatives—372 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, Commit¬ 
tee for Purchase from the—264 
Block grants, Federal. See State and local govern¬ 
ments 

Board. See other part of subject 
Boating Week, National Safe. See Safe Boating 
Week, National 

Bolivia, U.S. agricultural assistance. See Agricul¬ 
ture 

Braniff International Airways—622 
Brazil 

Chief of the Military Household of the Presi¬ 
dency—613n. 

De-Bureaucratization Minister—614 
Foreign Minister—613n. 

President—611, 614, 620, 642 

Relations with U.S.—612, 614, 642 

Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 

See Science and technology 
South Atlantic situation, role—620 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President 
Brazil-U.S. Business Council—613n. 

Broadcasting, Board for International—723 


Broadcasting to Cuba, Presidential Commission 
on. See Cuba, Presidential Commission on 
Broadcasting to 

Brotherhood. See other part of subject 
Brotherhood Week, National—166, 357 
Budget, Federal 

Constitutional amendment to balance—55, 402, 
535, 543, 589, 635, 680 
Fiscal year 1981—162, 779 
Fiscal year 1982—162, 212, 312, 315, 430, 637, 
639, 779, 796, 814, 818 

Fiscal year 1983—119, 120, 137, 154, 162, 184, 
188, 194, 202, 254, 312, 316, 344, 359, 384, 

403, 430, 436, 451, 460, 469, 475, 497-499, 

501, 516, 519, 532, 569, 570, 572, 577, 578, 

589, 602, 606, 618, 633, 638, 639, 679, 693, 

779, 796, 810 

Fiscal year 1984—203, 501, 579, 607 
Fiscal year 1985—579 

Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 

Rescissions and deferrals—67, 117, 193, 334, 
509, 649, 723, 808 

Spending programs, 1960V-1980’s—160, 226 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Omnibus. See 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
Builders and Contractors, Associated. See Associ¬ 
ated Builders and Contractors 
Building and Construction Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. See AFL-CIO 
Building Sciences, National Institute of—290 
Buildings, Federal. See Real property. Federal 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Business, National Alliance of. See Alliance of 
Business, National 
Business and industry 
See also specific industry; Small business 
Antitrust activities—245 
Bankruptcies—622 

Caribbean Basin Initiative. See Caribbean Basin 
Initiative 

Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Investment rate—138, 147, 157 
Leaders, meeting with President—526 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Voluntarism. See Voluntarism 
Busing. See Education 

CARE—771 

CARICOM. See Caribbean Common Market 
CETA. See Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act 

CIA. See Central Intelligence Agency 
Cabanatuan prisoners of war. See American 
Salute to Cabanatuan Prisoner of War Memori¬ 
al Day 

Cabinet Councils 
Commerce and Trade—247 
Economic Affairs—387 
Human Resources—247, 407 
Legal Policy—93, 407 
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Cabinet Councils—Continued 
Natural Resources—345n. 

California 

President’s visits—257, 266, 678, 684, 701, 835 
Republican Party dinner—684 
Canada 

Caribbean Basin Initiative—211, 212, 216, 313, 
314, 450, 528, 529 
Prime Minister—211, 733n. 

Relations with U.S.—211, 642 
Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 
See Science and technology 
Cancer Advisory Board, National—722 
Cancer Control Month—421 
Cancer Panel, President’s—723 
Cancun summit. See Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment, International Meeting on 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—77, 210, 216, 220, 
312, 313, 405, 443, 446, 448-450, 526, 702, 802 
Caribbean Common Market—335 
Categorical grants. Federal. See State and local 
governments 
Catholic Charities—401 

Catholic Education Association, National—465, 
474n. 

Catholic Relief Service—771 
Census Bureau, See Commerce, Department of 
Centennial of U.S.-Korean relations. See Korea- 
U.S. centennial 

Central America. See Latin America 
Central American Democratic Community—214 
Central Intelligence Agency—19, 98, 417, 502, 
519, 806 

Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—514 
Charitable contributions. President’s—43 
Charles Evans Hughes Gold Medal—357 
Cheese, distribution to disadvantaged persons— 
118 

Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Chemicals, import fees—233 
Chicago YMCA. See YMCA of Metropolitan Chi¬ 
cago 

Chief Justice. See Supreme Court of the U.S. 
Chief of Protocol for White House. See State, De¬ 
partment of 

Child Abuse Prevention Week, National—772 
Children and youth 
Administration policies—298 
Youth exchange program, international—672 
Children’s Day, National—824 
Chile, Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party— 
392ftn. 

China 

Emigration—722 
Premier—234 
Relations with U.S.—234 

Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 

See Science and technology 
Taxation of transportation income, agreement 
with U.S. See Taxation 
Trade with U.S.—720, 722 
Mice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far 
East-Pacific visit 


Chinese New Year—68 

Christians and Jews, National Conference of—357 
Cinco de Mayo. See Mexico 
Citizenship Day and Constitution Week—812 
Civil defense. See Defense and national security 
Civil rights 

See also Blacks; Equal rights amendment; 

Human rights; Minorities 
Administration policies—17, 34, 38, 39, 77, 156, 
158, 259, 301, 358, 361, 608, 833 
Voting Rights Act of 1965—76, 293, 552, 797, 
822 

Civil Rights, Commission on—152, 183, 658 
Classified information. See Defense and national 
security 

Clean Air Act—77 
Clothespins, imports—205 
Coal. See Energy 

Coal miners, health and safety. See Health and 
medical care 

Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart¬ 
ment of 

Colleges and universities 
See also Education 
Administration policies—227 
Black institutions—145, 384, 658 
Student loans—124, 128, 188, 363, 371, 389, 
403, 436, 450, 469, 473, 533, 603 
Colombia 

Caribbean Basin Initiative—213, 313, 314, 450, 
528, 529 
Elections—802 

Columbia. See Space program 
Combined Federal Campaign—15, 26, 256, 369 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—503 
Budget—67, 117, 649, 723 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—528 
Census Bureau—238 
Deputy Secretary—18, 447 
Economic Development Administration—124 
Energy Department Transition, Project Man¬ 
ager—18 

Energy functions—666, 667 
Export promotion—247 

Foreign Service, Board of the, members—664 
Minority Business Development Agency—255 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na¬ 
tional—99 

Secretary—15, 18, 21, 26, 93, 232, 271, 548, 
655, 666, 667, 825, 826 
Trade Administration, International—664 
Travel and Tourism Administration, U.S.—664 
Under Secretary—809 
Commerce, international 
Administration policies—163, 518, 629, 693, 
713, 717, 719 

Caribbean Basin Initiative. See Caribbean Basin 
Initiative 

Customs procedures convention—201 
East-West trade—397, 583, 714, 732, 734, 741, 
761 
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Commerce, international—Continued 
Exports, U.S.—247, 270, 348, 545 
Free trade principle—8, 163, 201, 212, 216 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—206, 233, 348, 732, 734 
Generalized System of Preferences—230, 335, 
394 

Imports, U.S.—205, 232, 271, 315, 562, 565, 
568, 592, 629, 631 

Tariff Schedules of the U.S—205, 230, 232, 394 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Commodity Futures Trading Commission—699 
Communication Agency, International. See Infor¬ 
mation Agency, U.S. 

Communications Commission, Federal—654, 682 
Communications Satellite Corporation—821 
Communism—62, 216 
Community Services Administration—124 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
programs—124, 130, 189, 194, 332, 363, 384 
Comptroller of the Currency, Office of the. See 
Treasury, Department of the 
Comptroller General of the U.S. See General Ac¬ 
counting Office 

Conference. See other part of subject 
Congress 
See also Elections 
Administration’s relations—73 
Bipartisan leadership. White House dinner—70 
Conrail—124 
Conservation 

Antarctic marine life. See Maritime affairs 
Atlantic salmon. See Maritime affairs 
Conservative Political Action Conference—224 
Conservative Union, American. See American 
Conservative Union . 

Consolidated Rail Corporation. See Conrail 
Constitution Week—812 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
Construction Industry Week, National—249 
Consumer Cooperative Bank, National—124 
Consumer Price Index. See Economic recovery 
program; Economy, national 
Consumers’ Week, National—64 
Continuing Education, National Advisory Council 
on—396 

Convention. See other part of subject 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Cooperation and Development, International 
Meeting on, Cancun, Mexico—527 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Corps of Engineers. See Army, Department of 
the 

Cost control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government, President’s 
Costa Rica 

Caribbean Basin Initiative—315, 802 


Costa Rica—Continued 

Central American Democratic Community 
member—214 
Elections—802 
Internal situation—367 
President—802 
Relations with U.S.—802 
Council. See other part of subject 
Counties, National Association of—202, 259 
Courts-Martial, Manual for. See Armed Forces, 
U.S.—48 
Courts, U.S. 

See also specific U.S. court 
Insanity defense—839 
Judges. See specific State or U.S. court 
Credit Union Administration, National—648 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime, President’s Task Force on Victims of. See 
Victims of Crime, President’s Task Force on 
Crime Victims Week—464, 507 
Cuba 

Angola, role. See Angola 
El Salvador, role. See El Salvador 
Entrants to U.S.—67 
Grenada, role. See Grenada 
Latin America, role. See Latin America 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua 
Premier—213, 367, 540 
Relations with U.S.—484, 540 
Soviet weaponry—187, 213, 325, 400 
Terrorism exportation—77, 213 
Cuba, Presidential Commission on Broadcasting 
to—36, 683, 776 

Customs procedures convention. See Commerce, 
international 

(Sonflict resolution—85, 381, 683 
President—85, 683 

D-Day anniversary. See Normandy invasion anni¬ 
versary 

Daily Oklahoman—309 
Dairy products and subsidies. See Agriculture 
Dance Week, National—510 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department 
Antarctic program, U.S.—392 
Assistant to Secretary—18 
Budget-67, 117, 325 
Cost evaluation—181 
Deputy Secretary—18, 20, 104n. 

Efficiency—296, 400 
El Salvador, report on U.S. role—174 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—19, 265, 324, 800 
Secretary—6, 8, 18, 19, 86, 96, 132, 177, 187, 
188, 271, 281, 324, 325, 416, 526, 667, 677, 
679, 772n., 800n., 837 
Security Agency, National—20 
Southern Command, U.S., Commander in 
Chief—84 

Trident II missile system—281 
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Defense, Department of—Continued 
Under Secretary—20 
Defense and national security 
Administration officials’ roles—4, 19 
Administration policies—43, 52,*55, 56, 59 73 
78, 121, 125, 126, 131, 139, 144, 150 *154’ 

162, 176, 182, 184, 194, 228, 252, 254 269’ 

285, 291, 295, 298, 304, SO* 36o! 39^ 429 

435, 516, 518, 533, 555, 670, 688, 719 725’ 

747,755, 763, 780, 796 
Civil defense—681 
Expenditures—454, 640, 666, 788 
Information classification and protection—22 
39, 42, 98, 411, 420 

Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 
Statistics—298 

Defense Transportation Day, National, and Na¬ 
tional Transportation Week—382 
Delaware River Basin Commission—458 
Democracy, U.S. goals—746 
Department. See other part of subject 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal—253 
Developing countries 
Agricultural assistance, U.S. See Agriculture 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com¬ 
merce, international 

Science and technology development, U.S. See 
Science and technology 
Soviet role—583 

Versailles Economic Summit policy—735 
Development, Agency for International. See De¬ 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna¬ 
tional 

Development assistance programs, internation¬ 
al—117 

Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 

Acting Director—526, 528 
D Agency for In ternational—344, 

Foreign Service, Board of the, members—664 
0 256 e 528 P 657 a,:e Investaent Corporation- 
Diplomatic missions, chiefs—169,190 
Disabled Persons, National Year of—521 
Disadvantaged persons 
Administration policies—74, 119, 129 137 194 
226, 227, 298, 351, 359, 371, 384,’389 ’ 403’ 
436,455, 469, 515, 533,543, 780, 796 
Cheese distribution—118 
Disarmament, Committee on—788 
Disarmament, U.N. special session. See United 
Nations 

Disaster assistance. See specific State 
District of Columbia 
Appeals Court—558 
Budget—117 
Superior Court—661 
District judges, U.S. See specific State 
Dome of the Rock Mosque—482 
Dominica, Prime Minister—448n. 

Dominican Republic 
Ambassador, U.S.—510 


Dominican Republic—Continued 
Caribbean Basin Initiative assistance—315 
Elections—802 

Draft registration. See Selective Service System 

Drug Abuse Policy Office. See Policy Develop¬ 
ment, Office of 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 

Drugs and narcotics. See Law enforcement and 
crime 

Drunk Driving, Presidential Commission on— 
461,462, 651 

Dutch-Americarx Friendship Day—453 

Dutch-American Friendship Year—179 


ERA. See Equal rights amendment 
EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com¬ 
munity 

Earhart Day, Amelia. See Amelia Earhart Day 
East-West trade. See Commerce, international 
Economic Advisers, Council of—161, 220, 834 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga¬ 
nization for—817 

Economic Development Administration. See 
Commerce, Department of 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President’s— 
113 


Economic recovery program—1, 10, 27, 39, 42, 
46, 53-57, 72-75, 78, 80, 87, 108, 111, 119-131, 
136-142, 144-148, 151, 154, 156, 160-164, 176, 
180-184, 186, 193, 196, 197, 208, 219, 226-228, 
236-243, 245, 248, 251, 254-258, 268, 269, 284, 
288, 289, 294, 295, 312, 328, 346, 348, 349, 

352, 360, 363-365, 384, 386, 388, 389, 401, 

404, 405, 422, 423, 428, 432, 436, 455, 460, 

461, 466, 471, 476, 486n., 497, 516, 532, 536, 
542, 546, 555, 556, 569, 570, 578, 593, 595, 

602, 603, 616, 619, 620, 622, 626, 628, 632, 

635, 638, 639, 656, 665, 668, 670, 678, 686, 

693, 695, 703, 705, 707, 713, 719, 725, 732, 

769, 779-781, 796, 810, 815, 818, 826, 827, 
835, 836, 839 




161,162, 240, 243, 246 
Economic Report of the President—160 
Economy, international 
Administration policies—163 
Versailles Economic Summit policy—732 734 
Economy, national 

See also Economic recovery program 
Consumer Price Index—219, 330 
Gross national product (GNP)—27, 43 52 56 
111, 122, 126-128, 138, 145, 154, 161, W 
226,228, 236, 237, 241, 258, 330 
Growth—239 


Inflation, statistics—470, 515 

Interest rates, statistics—472, 512 

Po jt'W° r ld War II era, comparison—226, 329, 


Producer Price Index—288, 330, 390 
Education 

See also Colleges and universities 
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Education—Continued 

Administration policies—158 
Busing—184, 229 

Prayer in schools—229, 574, 589, 591, 603, 647, 
782 

Taxation of private institutions. See Taxation 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Voluntarism initiatives—372 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—842 
Budget—117 

Dismantling—74, 226, 556 
Education, National Institute of—202 
Educational Research, National Council on— 
706 

Handicapped, National Council on the—356 
Organizational changes—254 
Rehabilitation Services Administration—505n. 
Secretary—777 
Under Secretary—643 

Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on. See Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 

Education, National Institute of. See Education, 
Department of 
Egypt 

Agricultural assistance, U.S. See Agriculture 
Ambassador, U.S.—104n. 

Ambassador to U.S.—104n., 169 
First Foreign Under Secretary—104n. 

Foreign Affairs Minister—104n., 840 
Peace treaty with Israel. See Middle East 
President—102, 106, 110, 404, 621 
Relations with U.S.—102, 110 
El Salvador 

Caribbean Basin Initiative assistance—315 
Central American Democratic Community 
member—214 
Cuban role—214, 448 

Elections—396, 401, 434, 443, 446, 448, 484, 
745, 802 

Internal situation—178, 214, 288, 368, 744 
Nicaraguan role—214, 367, 448 
President—175, 367 
Revolutionary Junta—396 
Soviet role—448 
U.S. role—174, 181 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 

Congressional campaigns. President’s plans— 
312 

Reelection, President’s—832 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Advisory 
Panel on Financing. See Financing Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Advisory Panel on 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974—387 

Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
391, 677 

Employment and unemployment 
Employment training and qualification—39 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 


Employment and unemployment—Continued 
Statistics—36, 46, 63, 120, 138, 138, 226, 257, 
297, 302, 401, 474, 471, 483, 537, 579, 594 
Energy 

Administration policies—544, 666, 667 
Bangladesh-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—98 
Coal—545 

Development, U.S.—344 
Domestic situation—345 
Gasohol—149 

Natural gas—148, 250, 304, 309, 545, 808 
Nuclear energy—98, 195, 270, 271, 484, 530, 
545 

Oil—73, 163, 211, 216, 271, 304, 329, 338, 345, 
375, 544, 545, 667, 687, 781 
Solar energy—545 
Synthetic fuels—143,149 

Versailles Economic Summit policy—732, 735 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—18 
Budget—117, 334 
Deputy Inspector General—504 
Deputy Secretary—18 

Dismantling—18, 73, 226, 304, 545, 556, 666, 
667 

Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—668 
Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 
Organizational changes—13, 143 
Policy Director—345n. 

Secretary—18, 96, 98, 153, 271, 345, 484, 545, 

666 

Sunset review—153 
Under Secretary—18 
Energy Agency, International—339 
Energy Education Day, National—278 
Energy Exposition, Knoxville International. See 
Knoxville International Energy Exposition 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 

Energy resources commission. See Fiscal Ac¬ 
countability of the Nation’s Energy Resources, 
Commission on the 

Engineers, Corps of. See Army, Department of 
the 

Enterprise Zone Tax Act—352 
Enterprise zones—76, 291, 351, 352, 384 
Entitlement programs 
See also specific program 
Administration policies—37, 57, 73, 122, 124, 
128, 129, 145, 156, 227 
Environment 

Administration policies—61, 77 
Predator control—84 

Environmental Protection Agency—25, 180 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
114,172, 664 

Equal rights amendment—166, 183, 830 
Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research, President’s Commis¬ 
sion for the Study of—67, 68 
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Eureka College—580, 586 
Europe 

See also specific country 
Nuclear weapons reduction—2, 59 
President’s visit—'713, 718, 723-770 
European Atomic Energy Community—270, 271 
European Communities—178, 374, 733n. 
European Management Forum Symposium—87 
European Parliament—273, 274 
European Space Agency—342 
Excise taxes. See Taxation 
Executive Exchange, President’s Commission 
on—691 

Executive Office of the President. See specific 
unit J 

Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—316 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 


S& ^Justice, Department of 
Falkland Islands situation. See South Atlantic situ¬ 
ation 

Families with Dependent Children, Aid to. See 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
Far East 

See also specific country 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President 
Farm Credit Administration—843 
Farm Safety Week, National—482 
Father’s Day—525 

Federal acts, agencies, associations, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 
Federal advisory committees, report—490 
Federal Register —46, 53, 123, 139, 154, 163, 257 
284, 303, 330, 412 

Federalism. See State and local governments 
Federalism, Presidential Advisory Committee 
on—250 

Ferrochromium, high-carbon—233 
Fifty States Project for Women—801 
Fiji, U.S. Ambassador—83 
Financing Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Advisory Panel on—573 
Finland, President—90 

Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Re¬ 
sources, Commission on the—65 
Fishing industry. See Maritime affairs 
Flag Day and National Flag Week—553 
Florida, crime—86, 813 
Folger Shakespeare Library—505 
Food. See Agriculture 

Food and Nutrition Service. See Agriculture, De¬ 
partment of 

Food Policy Research Institute, International- 


Food stamps—75, 76, 120, 124, 128, 133, 142 
145, 146, 156, 204, 226, 259, 293, 298, 300 
306, 363, 389, 403, 436, 555 
Foreign assistance 

See also specific country and subject area 
Administration—676 
Policies, U.S.—78, 315 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi 
dent’s—4, 41, 113 


Foreign policy 

See also specific country and subject area 
Administration policies—77, 210 
Goals, U.S.—524, 606, 719, 785, 829 
Secretary of State’s role—19 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of—263 
Foreign Service, Board of the. See State, Depart¬ 
ment of 

Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 

Ambassador, U.S.—724, 728n. 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Economy and Finance Minister—724n. 

External Relations Minister—724n. 

NATO role—186 
Paris, mayor—728n. 

President—186, 286, 697, 723, 724, 728, 733n., 
735 

President Reagan’s visit—723, 724, 728-732, 
734 

Prime Minister—724n. 

Relations with U.S.—725 
Trade with U.S.—287 

Versailles Economic Summit Conference. See 
Versailles Economic Summit Conference 
Free Labor Development, American Institute for. 
See American Institute for Free Labor Devel¬ 
opment 

Fuels, synthetic. See Energy 

GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national 
Gas, natural. See Energy 
Gasohol. See Energy 

General Accounting Office, Comptroller General 
of the U.S.—29 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Services Administration 
Administrator—221, 324, 331, 416, 777 
Archives and Records Service, National—416 
Federal advisory committees, report—490 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com¬ 
merce, international 
German Democratic Republic 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Berlin. See Berlin 

Chancellor—5, 6, 733n., 755, 759n., 765n. 

Foreign Minister—6 

Polish relations—7 

President—754, 759n., 764 

President Reagan’s visit—754, 763, 765, 768 

Relations with U.S.—5, 8, 769 

Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 

See Science and technology 
State, Minister of—8 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—16 
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Government agencies and employees— 

Continued 

Charitable fundraising—369 
Contractors, payment—247 
Cost control survey. See Private Sector Survey 
on Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Hiring freeze—556 
Labor-management relations—13, 81 
National security information disclosures, inves¬ 
tigation—23 

Overseas employment—644 
Procurement—209, 246, 323 
Reduction in force—74, 125, 226, 556 
Regulatory reform, role—244 
Senior Executive Service—14 
Strike forbiddance—687 

Waste and fraud elimination—73, 125, 139, 
180, 226, 331, 687, 781, 796 
Government National Mortgage Association. See 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 

Governors’ Association, National—207 
Grain. See Agriculture 

Grants, Federal. See State and local governments 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission—207 
G re e ce 

NATO commitment—695 
Prime Minister—763n. 

Grenada 
Cuban role—448 
Internal situation—213 
Soviet role—448 

Grenadines. See St. Vincent and the Grenadines 

Gross national product. See Economy, national 

Ground Zero movement—499 

Guatemala, Nicaraguan role—214 

Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 

Haiti 

Caribbean Basin Initiative assistance—315 
Entrants to U.S.—67 

Handicapped, National Council on the. See Edu¬ 
cation, Department of 

Handicapped persons, administration policies— 
146 

Head Start—145, 384, 454 

Health, National Institutes of. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of, PHS 
Health, President’s—81, 407 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—67, 334, 454, 522, 555, 590, 597, 603, 
633, 636, 639, 649, 815 
Cost evaluation—181 
Inspector General—332 

Public Health Service, National Institutes of 
Health—75, 145, 197 

Secretary—67, 93, 100, 187, 332, 410n., 630, 
633, 636, 639 


Health and medical care 
Medicaid—75, 76, 124, 128, 133, 142, 146, 150, 
156, 204, 226, 259, 292, 293, 298, 300, 306, 
359, 371, 384, 389, 436, 469 
Medicare—75, 76, 150, 226, 329, 359, 371, 384, 
389, 436, 454, 469, 671 
Mine safety and health activities—118 
Health Organization, World. See World Health 
Organization 

Heart Month, American. See American Heart 
Month 

Helsinki Final Act—6 

Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
793 

Hispanic Americans, administration policies—186 
Hockey League All-Star Teams, National—134 
Holocaust, Days of Remembrance of Victims of 
the—495 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—475 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—244, 822 
Honduras 

Ambassador, U.S.—84 
Caribbean Basin Initiative assistance—315 
Central American Democratic Community 
member—214 
Elections—802 
Internal situation—367 
President’s inauguration, U.S. delegation—84 
Hostages, Americans in Iran—69 
Housing—10, 183, 195, 226, 330, 387, 432, 512, 
539, 543, 546, 637, 797, 814, 839 
Housing, President’s Commission on—23 
Housing Administration, Federal. See Housing 
and Urban Development, Department of 
Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for— 
699, 803 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 

Budget—117, 509, 815 
Cost evaluation—181 

Government National Mortgage Association— 
387, 815 

Housing Administration, Federal—387 
Secretary—93, 353, 387 
Howard University—658 
Human Events staff—224 
Human rights 

See also specific country; Civil rights 
Administration policies—434 
Humanities, National Council on the—511, 560, 
650 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Hungary 
Emigration—721 
Trade with U.S—720, 722 

Illinois 

Governor—155, 590, 598 
President’s visits—465, 470, 580, 586, 589, 594, 
600 
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Illinois—Continued 
Secretary of state—651 
Illiteracy, National Assault on—372 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Inauguration of President, anniversary dinner- 
52 

Independent Television Stations, Association of— 
80 

India, internal situation—745 
Indiana 

Fort Wayne, mayor—307n. 

Governor—153, 155, 157n., 307n. 

Legislature—153 
President’s visit—153 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S. [International Commu¬ 
nication Agency] 

Afghanistan situation, book—5 
Associate Directors—355, 380 
Budget—723 

Director—2L8n., 673, 777 
Disarmament exhibit at U.N.—79In. 

Foreign Service, Board of the, members—664 
New Year’s Day broadcast—2n. 

Voice of America—216, 340, 355 
Information Collection Budget. See Regulatory 
reform, paperwork reduction 
Information Security Oversight Office—412, 421 
Insanity defense. See Courts, U.S. 

Institute. See other part of subject 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
73, 125,139, 180, 226, 400, 556, 822 
Intelligence Identities Protection Act of 1982— 
806 

Intelligence information. See Defense and nation¬ 
al security 

Intelligence Oversight Board, President’s—804, 
807 

Inter-American Development Bank—4 
Interest rates. See Economic recovery program; 

Economy, international; Economy, national 
Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Educa¬ 
tion—540, 774 

Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis¬ 
sion on—373 

Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—18 
Budget—117, 334, 723, 808 
Secretary—18, 61, 67, 93, 653, 657, 712, 777 
Under Secretary—18 

Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force Negotia¬ 
tions—2, 33, 112,178 

Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart¬ 
ment of the 

International agencies, associations, conventions, 
observances, programs, etc. See other part of 
subject 

Interstate Commerce Commission—334 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De¬ 
partment of 
Iowa 

Governor—147n. 


Iowa—Continued 
Legislature—144 
President’s visit—144, 152n. 

Iowa Daily Press Association—148 
Iran 

Freed American hostages. See Hostages 
U.S. national emergency declaration followup 
report—575 

War with Iraq. See Middle East 
Iraq, war with Iran. See Middle East 
Ireland 

Ambassador, U.S.—177, 319 
Assistance, U.S.—321 
Prime Minister—317 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Islamic Conference—273 
Israel 

Lebanon, internal situation. See Middle East 
Palestinian autonomy issue. See Middle East 
Peace treaty with Egypt. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—177, 187, 366, 404, 621, 641, 
731 799 831 

Relations with U.S.—177, 187, 360, 366, 496, 
642 

Romanian immigration. See Romania 
Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 

See Science and technology 
Sinai Peninsula withdrawal—513, 518 
Italy 

Economy—693 

Foreign Minister—378n., 741 

Nuclear weapons deployment—697 

President—88, 376, 378, 381, 741 

President Reagan’s visit—741 

Prime Minister—733n., 741 

Relations with U.S.—377, 379, 730, 741, 770 

Terrorism, response—32, 377, 382 

Trade with U.S.—741 

Jamaica 

Ambassador, U.S.—44In., 443n., 447n. 

Barter agreement with U.S.—220 
Caribbean Basin Initiative assistance—315 
Economic recovery program—442 
Governor General—44In., 442, 450 
Internal situation—213 
President’s visit—440, 443 
Prime Minister—405, 440-443, 450, 529, 543 
Japan 

Afghanistan Day support—273 
Ambassador, U.S.—32n. 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Prime Minister—629, 728n., 733n. 

Trade with U.S.—185, 348, 629 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far 
East-Pacific visit 
Jaycee Week, National—33 
Jewish Heritage Week—524 
John F. Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
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Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—641 

Relations with U.S.—177,188 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice Advisory Board, National Institute of—699 
Justice, Department of 

Attorney General—67, 86, 93, 99, 245, 247, 
407, 420, 480n., 507, 509, 669 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State 
Budget—117, 649 

Drug Enforcement Administration—64 

Energy functions—667 

Insanity defense. See Courts, U.S. 

Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—20 
Iran, claims settlement—575 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Prison Industries, Inc., Federal—701 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee for—662 

Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Kenya 

Afghanistan Day support—273 
Agricultural assistance, U.S. See Agriculture 
President—692n. 

Kidney beans. See Agriculture 
Kiribati, U.S. Ambassador—83 
Knoxville International Energy Exposition—520, 
542, 544, 548 
Korea, Republic of 

Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 

See Science and technology 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far 
East-Pacific visit 
Korea-U.S. centennial—609 

Labor, Department of 
Budget—117, 118, 193, 723 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, role—528 
Foreign Service, Board of the, member—664 
Housing industry assistance— 387 
Inspector General—332 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of—474, 579, 594 
Mine Safety and Health Administration—118, 
193 

Secretary—93, 232, 669, 828 
Labor issues 

See also specific agency or industry 
Administration policies—433 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
Federal Service Impasses Panel—167, 269 
General Counsel—336 

Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Labor, Depart¬ 
ment of 

Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—182, 211, 215, 737 
Cuban role—802 
French-U.S. discussion—286 
Italian-U.S. policy—741 
Nicaraguan role—802 
Soviet involvement—213 


Latin America—Continued 
U.S. covert operations—182, 184,185, 194 
Law Day U.S.A.—479, 480, 541 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—77, 81, 226, 229, 690 
Anticrime legislation—690 
Drug abuse and trafficking—484, 690, 813, 814 
Florida—86 
Gun control—473, 605 
Insanity defense. See Courts, U.S. 

Victims of crime—507, 509 
Lebanon 

Humanitarian assistance, U.S.—797, 823 
Israeli-PLO conflict. See Middle East 
Legal Equity for Women, Task Force on—77, 
165, 247, 407 

Legal Services Corporation—68, 219 
Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador—32 
Library of Congress—777 
Libya 

Oil exports to U.S.—271 
Terrorism exportation—77 
Line item veto—473 

Loans, student. See Colleges and universities 
Los Angeles Times—54 
Louisiana World Exposition of 1984—264 
Loyalty Day—375 

Luxembourg, U.S. Ambassador—688 

Madagascar, U.S. agricultural assistance. See Agri¬ 
culture 

Malawi, U.S. agricultural assistance. See Agricul¬ 
ture 

Malaysia, Ambassador to U.S.—483 
Management and Budget, Office of—18, 60, 65, 
93, 111, 142,184, 201, 220, 227, 312, 324, 506, 
526, 664, 707, 822 

Management Intern Program, Presidential—675 
Manual. See other part of subject 
Manufacturers, National Association of—326 
Mariana Islands, Northern. See Northern Mariana 
Islands 

Maritime Administration. See Transportation, De¬ 
partment of 
Maritime affairs 

Antarctic marine life conservation conven¬ 
tion—392 

Atlantic salmon conservation convention—802 
China-U.S. taxation agreement. See Taxation 
Poland-U.S. fishery agreement—801 
Soviet-U.S. fishing agreement—611 
Maritime Day, National—406 
Maritime industry. See Maritime affairs 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Materials and Minerals Program Plan, National— 
426 

Medal. See other part of subject 
Mediation Board, National—104 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, Federal— 
775, 822 

Medic Alert Week, National—424 
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Medicaid and Medicare. See Health and medical 
care 


Medicine. See Ethical Problems in Medicine and 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research, Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission for the Study of 
Meeting. See other part of subject 
Memorial Day, Prayer for Peace. See Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day 

Mentai Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
463 
Mexico 

Cancun summit. See Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment, International Meeting on 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—-211, 212 216 313 
314,450, 528,529, 702 ’ ’ 

Cinco de Mayo—559 
President—211, 702 
Relations with U.S.— 211 , 642, 702 
Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 

See Science and technology 
Secretary of Foreign Relations—702 
Trade with U.S.—702 

Mexico-U.S. Interparliamentary Conference—701 
Michigan, Governor—307n. 

Middle East 


See also specific country 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty—102, 106 110 
337, 459, 496, 513, 518, 621, 642, 689, 717 
Iran-Iraq war—733, 741, 793 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon—731 733 737 

Jerusalem shrine, violence—459, 482 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 


Palestinian autonomy—38, 110, 404 , 741 
Peace efforts, international—38, 102 107 110 
187 286, 366, 531, 621, 717, 731, 770, 840 
Presidents emissary in consultations—621 ftn., 
731, 829, 833, 840 

Sinai Support Mission, U.S.—440,689 
Soviet roLe—187, 366 
U.S. military assistance policies—177 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Military Manpower Task Force—8 
Mine Safety and Health Administration. See 
Labor, Department of 

Minerals program plan. See Materials and Miner¬ 
als Program Plan, National 
Minnesota, President’s visit—136, 140 
Minorities 


See also specific minority group 
Administration policies—145,146, 238,247 
Small business opportunities—239 
Minority Business Development Agency. See 
Commerce, Department of 

business ownership committee. See 
Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advi¬ 
sory Committee on 



Morocco 

Agricultural assistance, U.S. See Agriculture 
Ambassador to U.S.—483 
King—655 

Relations with U.S.—655 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—561 
Mortgages. See Banking 
Mother’s Day—437 
Motion picture industry—82, 196 
Motor vehicles, automobile industry—10, 16, 63, 
124, 195, 402, 512, 518, 539, 543, 546, 695 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association—199 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Museum Services, Institute of, National Museum 
Services Board. See Arts and the Humanities, 
National Foundation on the 
Mushrooms. See Agriculture 

^ ee North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NCO/Petty Officer Week, National—824 
Namibia, U.S. role—583, 692 
Narcotics. See Law enforcement and crime 
National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
National Review—224 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program—96 
Navy, Department of the 
Chief of Naval Operations—324, 326 
Combatant ship procurement—501 
Nuclear propulsion program. See Naval Nuclear 
Propulsion Program 
Secretary—96 
Netherlands 
Prince—488 
Queen—488, 492 

Relations with U.S.—179, 488, 492 
Nevis. See St. Christopher-Nevis 
New Jersey, Governor—146 
New Mexico, President’s visit—253 
New Year’s Day—1 
New York 

New York City, mayor—362 
President’s visits—357, 362, 784, 790, 791, 795, 
822 

Republican Party reception—795 
New York City Partnership—25 
New York Post—362 
New Zealand 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far- 
East visit 

Newspaper Association, National—284 
Nicaragua 

Ambassador, U.S.—24 

Cuban and Soviet role—186, 367 

El Salvador, role. See El Salvador 

Guatemala, role. See Guatemala 

Internal situation—214, 367 

Latin America, role. See Latin America 

Relations with U.S.—182, 368 



Subject Index 


Nicaragua—Continued 
Soviet weaponry—400 
Terrorism exportation—214 
Niger, Ambassador to U.S.—483 
Nigeria, internal situation—745 
Normandy invasion anniversary—729, 731 
North Atlantic Council. See North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization—5, 7, 32, 79, 
87, 108, 109, 179, 186, 279, 281, 288, 307, 377, 
581, 583, 605, 618, 695, 716-719, 731, 741, 
742, 747, 753-755, 759, 764, 766, 770, 787-789 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, Internation¬ 
al—322, 701 

Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands—550 
Norway, Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party— 
392ftn. 

Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Force Negotiations, Intermediate-Range. 
See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force Negoti¬ 
ations 

Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978—284 
Nuclear Propulsion Program, Naval. See Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—98, 500 
Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Nurses, National Recognition Day for—376 
Nursing Home Week, National—580 

OAS. See American States, Organization of 
OPEC. See Petroleum Exporting Countries, Or¬ 
ganization of 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na¬ 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 
Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for—320 

Office. See other part of subject 
Ohio, Governor—-307n. 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis¬ 
sion—458 
Oil. See Energy 
Oklahoma 
Legislature—302 
President’s visit—302, 309 
Tulsa, mayor—306 
Older Americans Month—408, 410 
Older persons. See Aged 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981— 
124, 162 

Orchestra Week, National—718 
Organization. See other part of subject 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter¬ 
national 

PLO, Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
P.O.W.-M.I.A. Recognition Day, National—712 
Pacific American Heritage Week. See Asian/Pa¬ 
cific American Heritage Week 
Pakistan, Ambassador to U.S.—483 
Palestine Liberation Organization, Lebanese con¬ 
flict. See Middle East 


Palestinian autonomy issue. See Middle East 
Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
350 

Panama, Afghanistan Day support—273 
Panama Canal Commission—520 
Papago Tribe—711 

Paperwork reduction. See Regulatory reform 
Paraguay, U.S. Ambassador—691 
Paralympic Games—504 
Parliamentary Emphasis Month—439 
Patriotism Week, National—175 
Pay, Advisory Committee on Federal—173 
Peace Corps—212 

Peace Corps Advisory Council—223, 391 
Peace Officers’ Memorial Day. See Police Week, 
Peace Officers’ Memorial Day 
Peach Month, National—776 
Pennsylvania 
Governor—630, 634 
President’s visit—626, 634, 638 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora¬ 
tion—117 

Personnel Management, Office of 
Director—324, 369, 644, 664 
Presidential Management Intern Program—675 
Peru 

Agricultural assistance, U.S. See Agriculture 
President—571, 601 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, Organization 
of—329, 345, 544 

Petroleum Reserve, Strategic. See Strategic Petro¬ 
leum Reserve 

Petty Officer Week, See NCO/Petty Officer 
Week, National 

Physical fitness and sports—100 
Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—100 

Poison Prevention Week, National—116 
Poland 

Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
Economic sanctions, U.S.—397, 541, 771 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af¬ 
fairs 

Humanitarian assistance programs, U.S.—737, 
771 

Internal situation—5, 6, 37, 44, 77, 87, 102, 
183, 187, 325, 343, 377, 379, 382, 397, 401, 
403, 434, 435, 541, 584, 737, 741-744, 745, 
755, 760, 766, 771, 798, 810, 831 
Police Week, Peace Officers* Memorial Day—615 
Policy Development, Office of 
Associate Director—345n. 

Drug Abuse Policy Office—813, 814 
Senior Policy Adviser—18 
Poor. See Disadvantaged persons 
Popularity, President’s—428 
Postal Rate Commission—24, 104 
Postal Sendee, U.S.—334, 576, 815 
Prayer, National Day of—171, 573 
Prayer Breakfast, National—108 
Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—481, 708 
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Prayer in schools. See Education 
Presidency, President’s views—62, 81, 151, 696 
698 ’ 

Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Press Club, National—167 
Prison Industries, Inc., Federal. See Justice, De¬ 
partment of 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 
Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Task Force 
on—28, 58, 76, 158, 371, 455, 517, 522, 590, 
596,597,604 

Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government, President’s—180, 260- 
262, 275, 276, 432, 825 

Procurement, Federal. See Government agencies 
and employees 

Producer Price Index. See Economy, national 
Productivity, relationship to recovery program. 

See Economic recovery program 
Productivity Advisory Committee, National—4 
Project HOPE—771 
Prompt Payment Act—616 
Property Review Board—220, 784 
Protocol, Chief of. See State, Department of 
Providence-St. Mel High School—600, 604 
Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—170,171 

Public Health Service. See Health and Human 
Services, Department of 
Public international organizations—506 
Public Law 480. See Agricultural Trade Develop¬ 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 
Puerto Rico 

Caribbean Basin Initiative assistance_316 

Relations with U.S.—213 
Statehood support—17 

Railroad Corporation, Consolidated See Conrail 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, National. See 
Amtrak 

Railroad Retirement Board—723 
Railway Association, U.S.—117 
Rapid Deployment Force. See Armed Forces, 
U.S. 

Reagan Administration Executive Forum_45 

Real property. Federal—84,130, 221, 783 
Realtors, National Association of—386 
Recession 

See also Economic recovery program 
Media coverage—483 

Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—643 

Recovery program, economic. See Economic re¬ 
covery program 

Red Cross, American National. See American Na¬ 
tional Red Cross 
Red Cross Month—189, 256 
Reflection, National Day of—425 


Regulatory reform 

Administration policies—73, 83, 123, 139, 147, 
154, 157, 160, 163, 236, 238, 240, 244, 257, 
294, 300, 327, 330, 348, 616, 781, 796 
Auto industry—16 
Enterprise zone element—352, 354 
Paperwork reduction—111 
Small businesses. See Small business 
Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on— 
45, 53, 111, 139, 244, 556, 640, 687 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. See Edu¬ 
cation, Department of 
Religious Broadcasters, National—157 
Republic. See other part of subject 
Republican National Committee—46ftn., 296n. 
Republican Senate Finance Committee—498 
Republican Senate/House fundraising dinner— 
554 

Reserve System, Federal—12, 42, 121, 163, 174, 
181, 195, 240, 244, 310, 471, 641, 687, 693 
Retail Federation, American. See American Retail 
Federation 
Rio Treaty—214 
Rockwell International—678 
Romania 

Jewish emigration—721 
Trade with U.S.—720, 722 
Rubber industry—837 

START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
Safe Boating Week, National—406 
St. Christopher-Nevis, Premier—448n. 

St. Peter’s Catholic Elementary School—470 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Prime Minis¬ 
ter—448n. 

Salmon conservation, Atlantic. See Maritime af¬ 
fairs 

Satellite Corporation, Communications. See Com¬ 
munications Satellite Corporation 
Saudi Arabia 

AWACS sale, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
Ambassador to U.S.—483 
King—771 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—763n. 

Save Your Vision Week—222 
Savings and loans, relationship to recovery pro¬ 
gram. See Economic recovery program 
Scholars, Commission on Presidential—277, 650 
Scholarships, Board of Foreign. See Foreign 
Scholarships, Board of 

Science, President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of—577 

Science Foundation, National—94, 239, 392, 841 
Science and technology 
Brazil-U.S. cooperation—341 
Canada-U.S. cooperation—341, 342 
China-U.S. cooperation—341, 342 
Developing countries, U.S. assistance—343 
Germany-U.S. cooperation—342 
High technology, exports—583 
International activities, U.S. Government 
report—341 
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Science and technology—Continued 
Israel-U.S. cooperation—341 
Korea-U.S. cooperation—341 
Mexico-U.S. cooperation—341 
Report—502 

U.S.S.R.-U.S. cooperation—342, 583 
Versailles Economic Summit policy—736 
Science and Technology Policy, Office of—18 
Scleroderma Week, National—116 
Screen Actors Guild—196 

Secret Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department of 
the 

Securities and Exchange Commission—244, 809 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation—94, 
153, 560 
Security 

International assistance programs—67, 117 
National. See Defense and national security 
Security Agency, National. See Defense, Depart¬ 
ment of 

Security Council, National—18, 22, 84, 98, 345n., 
415, 421 

Selective Service System—8, 59 
Senate Chaplain—574n. 

Senate Republican Policy Committee—268 
Senegal, U.S. agricultural assistance. See Agricul¬ 
ture 

Senior Executive Service—14 
Shanghai Communique—234 
Ships, combatant. See Arms and munitions 
Ships and shipping. See Maritime affairs 
Sinai Support Mission, U.S. See Middle East 
Singapore, Vice President’s visit. See Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Far East-Pacific visit 
Sirups. See Agriculture 
Small business 

See also Business and industry 
Administration policies—235, 557, 616 
Regulatory relief—111 
State of, report—235, 238 
Small Business Administration—108, 114, 117, 
238, 247, 617, 649, 723 

Small Business Person of the Year Award—616 
Small Business Slow Pay Coalition—616 
Small Business Week—438 

Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—95, 336 
Smithsonian Institution 
Art, National Gallery of—777 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts—821, 843 

Non-Western Cultures, Center for—816 
Secretary—777 

Social programs. See specific subject 
Social Security Reform, National Commission 
oji—57, 231 

Social security system—128, 231, 384, 400, 409, 
454, 516, 533, 570, 572, 578, 621, 625, 671, 
672, 826 

Soil Conservation Service. See Agriculture, De¬ 
partment of 

Solar energy. See Energy 


Solidarity Day—44, 77 
South Africa 
Ambassador, U.S.—218 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Party—392ftn. 
South Atlantic situation—410, 411, 428, 431, 440, 
450, 459, 460, 475, 476, 480, 486, 497-500, 

518, 539, 542, 547, 571, 577, 578, 601, 614, 

620, 642, 662, 669, 681, 703, 705, 715, 733, 

741, 745, 753, 770, 775, 793, 802, 810, 811, 832 
South Korea. See Korea, Republic of 
South Pole. See Antarctica 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics 

Space shuttle—274, 342, 393, 399, 679 
Spain 

NATO accession—79, 708, 719, 730, 759, 762, 
770 

President—762 
Prime Minister—763n. 

Spanish-speaking Americans. See Hispanic Ameri¬ 
cans 

Speaker of House of Representatives—34, 47, 
79n., 85, 119, 120, 270, 282, 335, 337, 497-499, 
501, 516, 530, 533, 534, 538, 539, 671, 683, 
685, 777, 804 

Spending, Federal. See Budget, Federal 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—8, 11, 21, 84, 322, 608 
Budget—67, 117, 509 
Chief of Protocol—262 
Counselor—609 

Deputy Assistant Secretary—772n. 

Deputy Secretaries—3, 10, 19, 84 
Foreign Service, Board of the—663 
Intermediate Range Nuclear Force Negotia¬ 
tions, representative—33 
Iran, claims settlement—575 
Middle East actions—689 
Reports—201, 284, 784, 802 
START representative—710, 819, 821 
Science and technology, role—341, 344 
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